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| Prosperity and Enlargement of the 


the fees for instruction are less. 
of the teachers have as thorough prepa- 


Brick School. 
BY REV. RB. B. JOHNS. 


There are many schools of various 


~ grades in the North where colored 

~ people from the South are readily ad- 

x mitted and aided to make the most of 
themselves by way of preparation for 
| usefulness in the professions, or, as 
caf might be preferred, in less pretentious 
_ oceupations, and this privilege is a gen- 
“ uine boon. 


But the colored people of the South 


F . many, and for the multitudes who | 
i “desire a liberal education, no place can 
- compare with the Southland, where 


they were born and where they are 
wonted. The cost of living is cheaper, 
Many 


ration. as the best institutions of learn- 
ing in the country can give. 
Among the many institutions of 


learning which the writer was permit- 


ted in a year or two of travel to ac- 
quaint himself with, few appeared to 
hold their own in so many different re- 


‘spects as the Joseph K. Brick Normal 


and Agricultural. 

In the first place it is ‘‘beautiful for 
situation.” Close beside the Atlantic 
Coast Line, in full view of all passing 


trains, yet far enough away to escape 
the noise incident to such travel; only 
three miles either north or south from 
good sized towns on this railway, it oc: 
cupies its choice location on one tract— 
an area of 1,129 acres, all its own. 

Tts buildings are massive, roomy and 
strategetically located. There are three 
dormitories, one for young women, three 
and a half stories high, solidly built 
of brick, and two similar ones for men. 


| The Domestic Science Hall, two stories, 


has spacious dining-room, modern kitch- 
en, and a model dining-room and kitch- 
en where young women are trained in 
An ele- 


gant. and commodious chapel, connected 


culinary arts and table service. 
with which are snug music rooms. 
There is a large manual training build- 
ing, where beginners in the arts of car- 
pentry, cabinet making and blacksmith- 
ing are instructed, and another room 
elsewhere in which the young women 
are initiated into the fearfully wonder- 
ful mysteries of needlework. 

There are also large and convenient 
buildings for farm 
products. Besides there are two pretty 


stock and farm 


residence buildings, one for the Prin- 
cipal and his family, and the other 1s 
occupied by the family of the Chaplain. 

The order, cleanliness and etiquette 
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of the institution, are much like. the 
same as observed in Fisk University. 
The campus is kept scrupulously clean 
and beautiful, as are all the buildings 
As to etiquette, 
no gentleman from the Principal down 


without and within. 


to the newest pupil, would presume to 
enter a building with covered head. 
The teaching force is composed of 
some of the finest brain products of 
Talladega 
Oberlin College, and other high-toned 


College, Fisk University, 
institutions, and their work is consci- 
entiously and faithfully performed. 
Under their influence and instruction, 
students are alert, intelligent and ap- 
The classes of the higher 


grades grow larger year by year; the 


preciative. 


normal body being at present the lar- 
gest in the history of the institution. 
._Dr. Henry C. King, 


Oberlin, somewhere in his writings, 


President of 


speaks of “‘degrees of wakefulness.” Tt 
is safe to say that the faces into which 
a visitor looks as he addresses Brick 
students from the chapel platform seem 
wakeful to an extent not noted in pre- 
vious years, 

One the 
mind, to whom: has been intrnsted the 
eare of all these 


word concerning master 


edneational forces. 
George H. Knox, in “Ready Money.” 
has a chanter on “Finding One’s Self.” 
Princinal T. S. Tnborden has undouhbt- 
He has 
himself well in hand. and has hecome 
an adept in managine large affairs. 
From Massachusetts to Ohio, and all 


edly made esood in that resnect. 


the way from the Gulf to the lakes 
across the other way, his name is fa- 
miliar as a household word among 
great educators. ) 
From a great waste eleven years ago, 
he has built up this magnificent insti- 
tution, magnificent from every point of 
view, and enlarging year by year. It 
took years, of course, to get up a erad- 
uating class, and the first attempt re- 
sulted in a trfo, one man and two wo- 
men. The effort was too severe to bear 
repetition the following year. A year 
later the attempt was again made, and, 
lo! another trio—one woman and two 
men. The intention at present is to 
stake everything on the issue and try 
for at least four at once. The normal 
department, being fuller than ever, 
from present indications, it will not be 
long before the graduates will go forth 
in increasing numbers year by year. 
Good as has been the showing of this 
great school, the time has long been at 
hand when enlargement of its foree in 
certain particulars has been needed. 
Of these, two seem to be absolutely nee- 
essary for the proper and economical 
One is a 
What 


was sufficient in the early days of the 


working of its industries. 
convenient Jaundry building. 


institution is now far too cramped for 
the work demanded. The other is 
power. An aerometer and tank, erected 
when the present possibilities were un- 
suspected, fail often and disastrously to 
meet the requirements in times of 
stress. An engine for other uses be- 
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sides the furnishing of water is an ur- 
gent need. The Principal has more 
than once, in speeches made in behalf 
of the institution, and through the press, 
earnestly indicated these needs. 

A thousand pities if, after such prog- 
ress hitherto, a halt should be called 


for the lack of room and power. 


A Newcomer’s Impressions. 


The first strong 
ceived at the Brick School was the 
largeness of heart. Every one seemed 
kind. When I had scarcely reached 
the ground from the car, I was sud- 
denly informed that we were near the 
There I saw a large 
number of students and _ teachers to 
erect the students and myself. The 
welcome was so cordial. Apparently 
their very eyes seemed to send a speech- 
less message, which told that I was no 
unwelcome intruder. 

The second impression was the per- 
fect cleanliness. First, we shall no- 
tice the campus. The paper that is 
usually found flying hither and thither 
over most lawns is not to be seen. Al- 


impression I re- 


school grounds. 


though the place is encircled by vast 


peanut fields, you cannot find one hull 
‘on the grounds, but, instead, the per- 
fect, smooth, grassy campus is dotted 
here and there with beautiful flower 
beds of various descriptions. 

The beautiful walls of the different 
buildings, though of some little age, are 
yet untouched by pencil or chalk marks 
that often adorn most buildings 


The next strong impression I re- 


ceived was that of precision. Every- 
thing is done in such an even manner 
and so promptly. Things are planned 
and done on the clock order, consequent- 
ly one could not expect interruption. 
Another strong impression I received 
was the promptness with which the stu- 
dents returned to school. On the first 


of October, when the eall bell told that 


the summer’s vacation was ended and 


that it was time to begin work, a large 
number of students, notwithstanding 
harvest time, were in their respective 
places ready to begin the year’s work. 
Another strong impression is the air 
of refinement which pervades the stu- 
dent body. Instead of the uncouth 
manners which seem to repel others, 
and that coarseness of speech which is 
deplorable, they possess those qualities 
which are admired in any refined being. 
These are only a few of the many 
phases with which I have been im- 


the Brick 
GiB Ws 


pressed since coming to 


School. 


“Waiter, do you mean to say this is 
the steak I ordered ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.“ 

“Tt looks like the same steak the gen- 
tleman across the table refused to eat a 
few minutes ago.” 

“Yes, 


times before we give it up, sir.”—-Chris- 


sir; we always try it three 


tian Reguster. 
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Some Noble Lives. 
BY JOSEPH J. HILL, cLass ’04. 


Noble ves were those of the aboli- 
tionists, chief among whom were Gar- 
rison, Sumner and Lincoln, who with 
tongue and pen contended for the free- 
dom of the Negro. Noble lives were 
those of the heroes who secured this 
freedom by the sword, most brilliant of 
whom were Grant, Sherman and Sheri- 
dan. But there is yet another set of 
noble lives connected with work for the 
betterment of the Negro’s condition 
which may not be given such a promi- 
nent place in history, which, however, 
I refer 
to those noble men and women who, 
after the Negro had been loosed from 
his shackles, became interested in his 
intellectual freedom and set to work to 
loose him from the shackles of ignor- 
This latter set 
is still on the field, accomplishing their 
task not by rapid revolutionary strokes, 


are none the less deserving. 


ance and superstition. 


but by the slower processes of evolution, 
which fact, rightly estimated, should 
secure them undying fame along with 
those who reached their eminence by 
means of pen and tongue and sword. 


he gets immediate results for every 
proper stroke he makes, and he is en- 
couraged to make other strokes. But 
when the work must be done by the 


slow process of evolution the laborer. 


must work hard and long before he can 
realize results, and when at last they 
do begin to appear it is by slow degrees. 


The work is not done in a day. When 
such is the case only faith, abiding 
faith, can sustain the worker as he is 
toiling on. And in the case of our he- 
roes, 1t was, and still is, faith; faith in 
the saving power of Christian educa- 
tion for all mankind; faith in the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood 
of God. This alone has sustained them 
in their work in a field which nearly 
all the world considered barren. 

These men and women have mani- — 
fested their nobility by maintaining 
abiding faith in eternal principles and a 
holy cause. And yet in another way 
has the nobleness of their character been 
That which 
distinguished and beautified the lives 
of the heroes of whom Garrison was a 


made even more manifest. 


type was their ability and courage to 
speak and write in behalf of the broth- 
erhood of man; that which distin- 
guished and beautified the lives of the 
heroes of whom Grant was a type was 
their ability to fight for and courage to 
die, if need be, for the brotherhood of 
man. But it has been reserved for our 
later heroes to perform that most diff- 
cult and rarely expected task of “ac 


| tually living. the brotherhood of man. 
For when the worker is a revolutionist | 


It is the successful performance of this 
task which beautifies the lives of our 
present day heroes. 

We often find men who have the abil- 
ity to write and speak most eloquently 
concerning the brotherhood of man; 
and it is not a very rare thing to find 
men who ean and wil) lay down their 
lives to prove their sincerity, but it is — 


» 
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just now and then that we can find 
men who ean actually lwe the brother- 
hood of man; men who are so filled 
with the brotherly spirit and are so 
broad that they will not be ever empha- 
sizing racial differences, but acknowl- 
edge that “a man’s a man for a’ that.” 

All honor to those heroic men who 
from the North have been among us to 
saerifice their hves in our behalf—that 
is now more and more being followed 
by the braver men, who, though to 
Southland, 


from pulpit and professor’s chair, are 


the manor born, in this 
speaking boldly for fair dealing and 
equal human rights. 


—— 


Strong Words. 


BY REV. C. B. WILMER, RECTOR OF ONE 
OF THE WHITE EPISCOPAL CHURCHES 
OF ATLANTA, GA. 


We have heard of the necessity of 
closing Negro dives; it has been dinned 
into our ears that the Negro must be 
disarmed ; now we are told that he ought 
to be christianized ; but there is no war- 
rant in the Bible, or reason, or human 
nature, or experience for believing that 
Christian teaching is going to do any 
good coming from people who do not 
obey Christ’s teachings themselves. It 
is a homely saying, but “example is bet- 
ter than precept.” The Master has 
told us that we can win others to God 
and His righteousness, not by our pro- 
fessions, but by our practice. “Let your 
light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your 


Father which is in heaven.” We have 
got to get down to bedrock in this busi- 
ness, the solid foundation of justice and 
equity; and we have got to be honest 
with ourselves. Before we can success- 
fully control the Negro, we must learn 
to control ourselves; before we can 
christianize the Negro, we must repent 
of our own sins. Here is what an un- 
in Atlanta 
said the other day: “Of course, Negro 
brutes ought to be hanged. They are 
dogs and not fit to live; but I don’t see 
how Christian white folks can murder 
innocent Negroes. And I don’t see how 
white folks can expect to make Christ- 
ians of Negroes when they themselves 
behave that way.” 

It is written in the New Testament, 
and in the old as well, that to whom 
much is given, of him shall much be 
required ; that responsibility, in a word, 
is proportionate to privilege. This 
means that upon the Anglo-Saxon race, 
with its history and traditions, its 
wealth and education, and all its ad- 


educated colored woman 


vantages of capability and opportunity, 
rest the heavier obligations. I by no 
means belittle any crime, or take away 
from the Negro race its own inalienable 
responsibilty, when I say that no man 
has either right or fitness to remove 
faults from other people until he has 
first cleansed his own heart from insin- 
cerity and hate; and “we that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves.” * * * May I, without offense, 
specify some of the things in which re- 


Li 
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ree 


form is called for on our part? Let 
every man stop talking and breathing 
slaughter and vengeance! LBesides the 
murderers that have been taken by the 
police, how many stand this day before 
God as murderers in heart? Let every 
man in any official position, policemen, 
I mean, and street car conductors, do 
his duty with as little roughness as pos- 
sible. The man who imposes on another 
just because he has the power is mean, 


I care not what be. the color of his | 


skin. The man who uses his official po- 
sition to vent his spleen on another is 
prostituting his position, and proves his 
unfitness for the place. And speaking 
of street cars, white passengers are not 
always just to colored passengers. At 
the demand of the white people them- 
selves certain seats have been set aside 
for the Negroes. On what ground can 
we complain of the Negroes for taking 
the seats to which they have been as- 
signed by laws of our own making? Is 
it not the very first characteristic of a 
gentleman, to say nothing about a 
Christian, to be not only just, but even 
generous to those beneath him? Are 
we white people of the South going to 
throw overboard all our best traditions 
and set up the fashion of proving our- 
selves superior by being unjust and un- 
kind? Will we do our race any good 
by encouraging littleness, false pride 
and injustice? Is it not possible, with- 
out at all encouraging social equality, 
to recognize that the Negroes have some 
rights and to accord those rights fully 


and graciously? Are we going to com- 


mit ourselves to the proposition that we 
will use the Negro for our own selfish — 
advantage, and concede nothing in re- 
Are we going to demand every- 


turn 4 
thing in the shape of faithfulness, moral 
conduct and patience from the Negro 
and give him only what we have to, 
and that grudgingly? That spirit oa 
our part breeds crime in the Negro. 
And another thing, sensible people are 
coming to realize not only that we need 
the help of the good Negroes in prevent- 
ing and putting down crime among their 


own people, but that we can get that 
_help—get it easily and efficiently. All 


we have to do is to assure the intelli- 
gent and honest. and moral and kind- 
hearted Negroes of this city—men 
whose heads are bowed in shame for 
crimes committed against us by low 


members of their own race—to assure 


them honestly and practically that good 


people shall be protected here, and that 
some rights are the property of all 
men and must be secured to them. In 
particular, if we want the colored people 
to aid us by delivering up criminals of 
their race we must set them the example 
of justice by punishing adequately all 
white persons guilty of crimes against 
Negroes. 


O, it is excellent 


To have a giant’s strength : but tyran- 


nous 
To use it like a giant. 


—Shakespeare. 


IH 
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i Worth Repeating. 

- President Henry Churchill King, of 
Oberlin, in the Congregationalist ot 
August 11, 1906, has these excellent 
words to say in behalf of the developing 
child: “The child must be allowed to 
make some experiments and blunders 
of his own. In other words, in all 
growth into character there must be a 
first real stage of authority, where the 
wisdom and experience of the parent 
has full opportunity. But this authori- 
tative relation will gradually lessen 
with the growth of the child—the aim 
being to bring the child to right choices 
and judgments of his own. ‘The great 
danger in the excessive use of authority 
is that the child’s own initiative is not 
-ealled out. He has not really used his 
will at all, but has rather passively re- 
sponded to command by mere outward 
conformity. The father does not at 
all give up his own wisdom and expe 
‘vience when he says in Patterson Du- 
pois’s words: ‘Not, I will conquer that 
child whatever it costs him, but I will 
help that child to conquer himself what- 
ever it costs me.” “No mistake can 
be so serious as to allow the child no 
sphere of choice for himself.” 


Quotations on Character. 
Character is the product of daily, 
hourly actions and words and thoughts ; 
daily forgiveness, unselfishness, kind- 
ness, sympathies, charities, sacrifices 
for the good of others, struggles against 
temptation, submissiveness under trial. 


Oh, it is these, like the blending colors 
in a picture, or the blending notes of 
music, which constitute the man.—Mae- 
Duff. | 
Characters are achieved not received. 
They grow out of the substance of man’s 
soul. They are not put on as a beg- 
var might put on a stolen coat. They 
mature like fruit from the vital fluids 
of the tree. This is a sign of their 
genuineness; they grow with use. A 


false limb wears out, wastes with use. 


A. natural limb grows stronger and bet- 
ter with use. Character is an achieve 
ment.—Chas. HT. Fowler. 

Tennyson says: “I am a part of all 
that I have met.” Now, we become 
like those whom we habitually reflect. 
I could prove from science that that ap- 
plies even to the physical framework of 
animals—that they are influenced and 
organically changed by the environ- 
ment in which they live-—Drummond. 

You cannot dream yourself into ‘a 
character ; you must hammer and forge 
yourself one.—Iroude. 

Tn character, in manner, in style, in 
all things, the supreme excellence is 
simplicity.—Longfellow. 


The only preparation for the morrow 
is the right use of to-day. The morrow 
comes for naught, if to-day 1s not 


heeded.—Bowen. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 


spring. —Pope. 
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Editorial. 

If this country could get rid of the 
sensational newspapers and political 
demagogues there would be no race prob- 
lems. 

x % x 

In another column our readers will 
find a clipping from an article pub- 
lished in the Atlanta Constitution by 
one of the leading white ministers of 
the Episcopal church in Atlanta. The 
article needs no comment. It speaks 
for itself. 

x % x 

Our work has grown to such an ex- 
tent that it has been found necessary 
to add two teachers to our teaching 
We trust that these additions 
may increase the efficiency of the work 
in all the departments of the institu- 
tion. 


force. 


oe 


We purpose this year to make our 


Oberlin, 


paper better than it has ever been. In 
order to do this, however, it is neces- 
sary that we have the support of all 
our readers. Send us your own sub- 
scriptions and get your friends to send 
in theirs. 
ot ae 

After a pleasant summer, all of our 
teachers, with the exception of Mrs. 
Davis, who underwent a difficult sur- 
gical operation in a Cleveland hospital — 
in August, returned in time to begin 
their work promptly when _ school 
opened, October 1. a 

Nearly all of the old students and 

many new ones were present on the 
opening day. | 

We wish for all, teachers and pupils, 
a successful year’s work. 


Items of Interest. 

—Miss Baker spent most of the sum- 
mer in northern Michigan. 

—Miss Sadgwar spent the summer 
in Philadelphia, visiting her sister. 

—Miss Olivia Johns is spending a 
few weeks with her mother and family. 

—Mr. Martin spent three weeks of — 
his vacation with his wife and son at 
Ohio. | 

—Miss C. B. Williamson, B. S., of 
Talladega College, is teaching in the 
Normal Department. 

—Rev. R. B. Johns has been with us 
most of the time since the opening of 
school. He has preached for us for 
the past two Sundays. 
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—Our school opened with a larger 
enrollment than ever before. Students 
continue to come. 

—Mr. Joseph Hill, who has been at- 
tending school at Talladega College, is 
at home with his parents. 

—We are greatly in need of hymn 
books. Any help toward obtaining 
such will be highly appreciated. 

—Miss Harding, on her return from 
“Nashville, Tenn., stopped over a few 
days at Jonesboro to visit friends. 

—Miss Storey spent the months of 
June and July visiting her friend, Mrs. 
Jeannette Keeble-Cox, of Florence, Ala. 
- —Mrs. Jeannette Keeble-Cox is now 
living in Albany, Ga., where her hus- 
band is principal of the Albany Nor- 
mal School. : 

—The beautiful appearance of the 
lawns was one of the first things to be 
noticed and commented upon by those 
who have returned. 

—It is encouraging to see students 
returning to school, who have been out 
This shows that 
they have a purpose in. life. 


for a few years. 


—The teachers of the school gave a 
surprise party for Rev. and Mrs. R. B. 
Johns October 15, in celebration of 
their twenty-seventh wedding anniver- 
sary. 

—We regret that, on account of ill- 
ness, Mrs. Davis has not yet been able 
to be with us to resume her regular du- 
ties. We hope for her a speedy re- 
covery. 
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—Principal Inborden attended the 
annual Hampton Conference in July, 
and in September he attended the meet- 
ine of Congregational 
North Carolina. 

—Mr. EK. L. Falkener, who was con- 
nected with this institution for five 
years as farm manager, has resigned 
his position and is now at his home at 
Warrenton, N. C. 

—The various societies of the school 
have begun their work for the year. It 
is gratifying to note the large attend- 
ance at the meetings. It is to be hoped 
that such may continue. — 


churches in 


—At a meeting of the teachers: of 
the Sunday school the following officers 
were elected: Superintendent, Mr. Mar- 
tin; Assistant Supermtendent, Miss 
Sadgwar; Secretary, Mr. Isaac Bunn. 

—Owing to the division of the Fourth 
and Fifth grades, the chapel in Elma 
Hall is used as a recitation room for 
the Fourth grade, which is taught by 
Miss Wiley, a graduate of Talladega 
College. 

—Principal Inborden left for a visit 
to his boyhood home in Virginia, 'Tues- 
day, October 9. He will also attend 
the annual meeting of the A. M, A,, 
which convenes at Oberlin, O., before 
his return, 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
"Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
—Tennyson. 
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Students’ Page. 


MISS ANNIE RHODES, 


PAUL JOHNS, 

* * Mr. Joseph P.. Harrison has 
charge of the candy and fruit stand this 
year. 

* * Miss Grace Sloan, of Richmond, 
Va., is in school again after an absence 
of two years. 

* * We are glad to have Mr. Benja- 
min Henderson with us after an ab- 
sence of two years. 

* * Miss Cora Black and Rev. A. S. 
Croom, graduates of this school, visited 
us recently. 

* * Miss Lucy Tillery, a former stu- 
dent of this school, has gone to Nor- 
walk, Conn., and will spend the winter 
there. 

* * Mr. Essex Hicks, a former stu- 
dent, spent the summer in Philadelphia, 
and is now there attending the High 
School. 

* * Miss Gertrude Coats, of Suffolk, 
Va., is unable to be in school on ac- 
She is missed very 
We wish for her 


count of sickness. 
much by the Juniors. 
a speedy recovery. 

* * Miss Olivia Johns, a graduate 
of this institution, spent a very pleasant 
summer in Philadelphia, visiting rela- 
tives and. friends. 

AO* Mr. Cary Pilaman, 93 stormer 
student of this school, recently bought 
an interest in the Neuse River Times, 
and is General Manager of the paper. 
We wish Mr. Pittman much success. 

* * The officers elected by the Adel- 
phian Literary Society for the ensuing 


Editors. 


year are as follows: President, J. 8S. 
Jones; Vice-President, S. J. Cooke; 
Secretary, Benj. Bullock; Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, J. W. Croom, George 
Bullock; Treasurer, Joseph P. Harri- 
son; Critic, Elisha Green. 

* * Messrs. Jesse Fields and Wail 
liam Spivey are attending the West 
Virginia Normal Institute, and the St. 
Panl’s Normal and Industrial School, 
Lawrenceville, Va., respectively. 

* * We are very glad to know thiat so 
many of our students who were con- 
verted when Mr. James Wharton was 
here, joined the various churches at 
their homes during the summer. 

* * Miss Theresa Johnson, a former 
student of this institution, is still at- 
tending the Virginia Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute. She expects to be 
eraduated this year. 

* * Rev. R. B. Johns was present 
with us the first two Sundays after the 
opening of our school. He preached 
in the mornings and lectured in the 
Both 
lectures were very helpful and inspir- 
Among other things helpful, he 
said, that if one worked his hardest 
and did not reach his goal, he ought 


evenings. of the sermons and 


ing. 


not to count. the result a failure. A 
person who is slack in his efforts and 
makes his point is a failure, but the 
person who aims well and strives his 
hardest and then comes short, does not 
fail. The effort was valuable, and if 
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further continued must result in suc- 
cess that will be apparent to every 
- observer. 

* * The Vesperian Literary Society 
held its first business meeting on Octo- 
ber 13. ‘The officers elected are as fol- 
lows: President, Miss Annie Rhodes; 
Vice-President, Miss Ida Arrington; 
Secretary, Miss Ella Reid; Treasurer, 
Miss Sallie Grady; Editor, Miss Pearl 
Johnson; Assistant Editor, Miss Octa- 
via Stephenson. 

* *“ Several of our young men spent 
their cities. 
Some of the names 
Messrs. J. 8S. Jones, James Croom, 
Alex. Alston, Jasper Hill, William Hill 
and Noah Hill, in Sparrow’s Point, 
Md.; Messrs. Joseph P. Harrison, John 
Fields, Isham Arrington, in Philadel- 
phia; Messrs. Elisha Green, Nathaniel 
Lee, Hilliard W. Long, Lawrence Gray 
and Paul Johns, in New Haven, Conn. 
They had a pleasant and profitable sum- 
mer. 

oe eine YS. C. E. held its first 
business meeting for the scholastic year 
October 16. The officers elected for 
the ensuing year are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Ella Reid; Vice-President, 
Miss Ida Arrington; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Miss Annie Rhodes; Chair- 
man of Prayer-meeting Committee, 
Miss Pearl Johnson; Chairman of 
Lookout Committee, Miss Mary Rob- 
erts; Chairman of Social Committee, 
Miss Minnie Cogdell; Chairman of Mu- 
sic Committee, Miss Annie Rhodes. 


vacation in Northern 


are as follows: 


* * Quite a number of new students 
have entered the school this year, and 
We welcome 
them heartily. The names of those al- 


they are still coming. 


ready here are: Misses Dora Davis, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; Mary Galloway, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Rebecca Hines, 
Roper, N. O.; Nora Johnson, Tarboro, 
N. C.; Viola Boone, Ringwood, N.-C.; 
Ophelia Reid, Suffolk, Va.; Lillie 
Lane, Suffolk, Va.; Gertie Leipsie, Suf- 
folk, Va.; Bethel Macklin, Seotland 
Neck, N. ©.; Robena Manning, Scot- 
land Neck, N. C.; Eunice Harris, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Larlie Stephenson, Suf- 
folk, Va.; Pattie Nicholson, Norfolk, 
Va.; Gertrude Taylor, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Maud Smith, Raleigh, N. C.; Mamie 
Outlaw, Raleigh, N. C.; Urah Hazel, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Naomi Burgess, Ra- 
Pei AN eC Aigo: Rattle “Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; Messrs. Edgar Shaw, 
Wilson, N. C.; Charles Jenkins, Suf- 
folk, Va.; Joseph Miller, Brooklyn, N. 
es Nashville, N. °C.; 
Ezra Wilmington, N. C.; 
Thomas Nixon, Wilmington, N. C.; 
George McCrae, Wilmington, N. C.; 
John Moseley, Wilmington, N. C.; Wil- 
he Hughes, Wilmington, N. C.; Thom- 
as Harrison, Tarboro, N. C.; Levi 
Chapman, Tarboro, N. ©.; Edward 
Johnson, Norfolk, Va.; Frank Ridley, 
Oxford, N. C.; Clem Shaw, Wilson, N. 
C.; William Shaw, Wilson, N. C.; 
Joseph Carlisle, Whitaker’s, N. C.; 
Joseph Mayo, Tarboro, N. ©.; Caleb 
Richmond, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


James High, 
Lawson, 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, 
Treasurer and Instructor in Bookkeeping. 


Miss LUCY G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin, Astronomy and 
Psychology. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 
Instructor in Geometry, Geology, Physics, 
Pedagogy and Latin. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Highth Grade. 


Miss M. V. LITTLE, 
Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss BETTIE L. WILEY, 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
JJ'J, FLETCHER, A.B. 
Manual Training. 


4 (¢ 6 8 0. per @ a ape, ete @%e @ © 6 es » 8 6 9.6 9 © 6 Ob 8 8 ew 


Superintendent of Farm. 


H. G. FORNEY, 'B.Agr., 
Garden, Dairy, and Poultry- raising. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


Miss J. M. HARDING, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Musie Department: 
Miss L. G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 


Agricaltural, 
Indastrial ana 


Normal School 
ON hake 


NortTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22nd Street, New York. 


The school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 15 teachers and registered 
253 students, 143 of whom were boarders. 28 
counties in the State, Connecticut, the District 
of Columbia, New Jersey, New York, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia, were 
represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary 
Department, instruction is given in Sewing and 
Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Exprnses: Board, which includes everything 
except books, clothes and medical fee, is $8 per 
month. Instrumental Music $2 per month. 


The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. For further informa- - 
tion write to © 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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l. T. WOOD & CO. 


Wholesale Provision Dealers 


BUYERS OF 


Peanuts and Cotton Seed at 
Highest Market Price 


Bell ’Phone 19 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 
gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 


and prices . 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Yards Covering Seven Acres 


Woodward & son 


LUMBER 
Yellow Pine, White Pine, Hard- 
woods, Mahogany. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


The Quality of our Shoes is winning 
New Customers for us Every Day 


Our Prices Always Less Than Charged 
Anywhere Else for Same Kind 


Shoes my Specialty 
And I Sell Them at Bargain Prices 


I also carry a full line of 


Overshoes, Rice Dress Goods, 
Ladies’ Cloaks and Jackets 


In my Grocery and Confectionery Department, 
you can always find a full line of 


Candies and Fruits, Canned Goods, etc. 


Come and See or Send to 


MEYER, the Hustler 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money If you do not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


R.E.L. GUNTER, Agent 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
Is the Place to Buy Your 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 
OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PIERSON 


GEOR OUR Para GOK 


Established thirty years 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 
Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 
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FALL SOWING. 


Every farmer should 
have a copy of our 


New Fall Catalosue | 


It givesibest methods of seed- 
ingiandifull information about 


| Crimson Clover 
Vetches, Alfalta 
Seed Oats, Rye 
Barley, Seed Wheat 
Grasses and Clovers 


Descriptive Fall Catalogue 
mailed free, and prices 
quoted on request. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen, -- Richmond,; Va. 


: Our Trade Mark Brand Seeds’are the 
i best and cleanest qualities obtainable. 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED OF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 


road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


A Ae 


“SAVINGS 


Think what the word means 


It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 
Why not strive to make it your habit? 
When you once begin in earnest to 
save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that you waited so long to 
begin. If you will get one of our little 


““Bome Sates’”’ 


drop into it your small coin and deposit 
it with us at 


Four Per Cent Interest 


Compounded every three months 


You have no idea how soon you will have 
a considerable amount to your credit. 
Call or send for one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try.the plan. 4] For 
further information, write for the little 
Blue Book’ & Callabihe 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
Enfield, N. C. 
Where full information will be cheerfully 
given, or write THE JosSEPH K. BRICK 


NEws, who are in possession of the 
facts. | 


E. W. SIMPSON, 


Cashier. 


We Ver We Ver Nee Ve Wee We Vir Wie lo Nee Wee a Nee 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N, CG, 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
Fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines reqularly on sale 
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McGWIGAN’S 
HAKDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 


Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 


GS 


He handles them in carload lots 


DR. -C. HIGHSMITH 


DENTIST 


ENFIELD North Carolina 


NNN INYINY INIA INN IN INN INV INN 
Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 
Heaters and Harness 


A OI 


DAVID BELL, 


Bank of Enfield 


ENRIELD SNC. 
ESTABLISHED 1898. 


Capital and Surplus 
Nearly $380,000.00 


sa” Nex 


Since removing to our new quar- 
ters we have added a 


Savings Department 


on which we pay four per cent in- 
terest compounded quarterly. In- 
terest credited January 1st, April rst, 
July 1st and October ist, on all de- 
posits that have remained the previ- 
ous three months. 

Deposits by mail receive our prompt 
aud careful attention. No matter 
how small your banking business or 
how large it may be, whether it be 
in the commercial or savings depart- 
ment, all business carefully and 
promptly attended to. 


. <= 


GEO. B. CURTIS, 


President. 


IVEY WATSON, 


Cashier. 


Vice-Pres. 


_ Joseph H Brick ” 


News 
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i cally entered into, 


more palatable and more easily digesti- 
ble. The application of heat to animal 
and vegetable substances, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining these objects, consti- 
tutes the science and art of cookery. 

In France various honors are award- 
ed cooks; a successful culinary produc- 
tion takes the name of the inventor and 
by it his fame often lasts longer than 
that of many men who have achieved 
positions in the learned professions. 
Cooking is there esteemed a service of 
especial merit, hence France leads all 
nations in gastronomy. , 

Although definite honors are not con- 
ferred on cooks elsewhere, good cooking 
is everywhere appreciated, and there is 
no reason why it should not be the rule, 
In many 
modern households the daily fare is of a 


quality which satisfies no other sense 


than that of hunger, the hygienic re- 


quirements and esthetic possibilities 


being quite unknown, or disregarded. 


| This is what Savarin designates as feed- 
ing in contradistinction to dining. 
To show how a small beginning in na 

| catering grew to be prosperous employ- 

| ment, because earnestly and enthusiasti- = 
‘Twill’ tell” you Be); he 

| something of my own experience. _ Da ihy wea 


Boar (1891, s toa Heticae face 


' 
& 
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to face with the fact that I must begin 
some steady employment. Owing to the 
fact that I could make salads and cakes, 
my thoughts at once turned to catering. 
I began by taking orders, and in a little 
while my work began to increase. My 
orders for cakes and salads grew, as 
also orders for other prepared food, and 
IT soon found that my kitchen was too 
small a workshop. A goodly number 
of my customers desired me to cater 


tetnise | 


was dismayed, as I had not a cent of 


for them on a larger scale. 


capital upon which to build my work- 
shop. 

I went courageously to a carpenter 
and stated my case to him. I desired 
him to build me a kitchen with a pantry 
attached, around the walls of which 
were shelves for my tools. From time 
to time I had other conveniences added 
to my kitchen as my work grew and 
enabled me to pay for them. I sent 
out circulars stating that I would take 
orders from a cup of chocolate to a large 
reception. My work steadily grew until 
now I have all the necessary conven- 
iences to make my catering establish- 
ment a success. I can now serve five 
hundred persons at one time, using my 
own dishes, silver, linen, and tables. I 
also prepare trays for the sick. 

Having grown fond of my work I 
have studied it as a science and an art. 
Last year I taught classes in cooking at 
home and in other cities, which work 
I do not 


mean to imply that any person can make 


IT shall continue this year. 


a success of catering; but I do wish to 
show that the avenue of catering, as an 
industry, 1s open to those who have a 


I have 


love for the art of cookery. 


endeavored to show my fellow sisters 


and brothers that while capital is a 
secondary consideration, the constant 
reaching toward your ideal will termi- 
I would advise that 
nothing in catering be attempted that 


nate in success. 


can not be of practical use; also nothing 
attempted that will involve continuous 
debt, the paying of which is always an 
uncertainty. 

Catering is an art because it embraces 
the study of form and color, and espe- 
cially so because it compels the perfect 
union of all things in its domain. In 
regard to the material used there is 
nothing gained by the use of inferior 
products, or by scrimping. The caterer 
must know just when to withhold the 
erain of salt, or the sprinkle of pepper 
to obtain the flavor that dubs him an 
artist. He must also understand the 
person for whom the meal is prepared, 
and plan the same in such a manner as 
to harmonize with all his peculiarities. 
Having studied the character of our 
euest, we must then look for a proper 
setting for the nectar and ambrosia. 
Should there be cut glass and fine linen 
or a severe service upon which to serve 
Must they be en- 
circled in flowers and leaves, or left 
ungarlanded ? 


the precious viands ? 


The art of catering is 
closely combined with that of invention. 
The caterer must see in a cabbage or 


Je) oe . j 
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- turnip such possibilities as will trans- 
form it from its original state to a dish 
fit for the gods. 

Catering is a science because it is 
brought in direct contact with the laws 
that govern animal and vegetable life. 
How many of us have ever stopped to 
consider that food is one of the prime 
means by which our great social engine 
is supplied with energy? As food re- 
tards or advances the work of the body 
and mind, so it acts in like manner on 
national progress, in a degree by no 
means small. 

While I have dwelt at length on the 
cooking of the present day, I have said 
scarcely anything in regard to its noble 
past. Among its devotees we find some 
of the world famed scientists, artists, 
poets.and philosophers. Some of our 
best loved memories of the English 
Classics are Charles Lamb’s “Disserta- 
tion on Roast Pig,’ and Thackeray’s 
obvious description of a French chef. 
We can look still farther back in olden 
times when the feast was honored as a 
religious ceremony. We remember the 
grand old Greeks, whose ideal was a 
perfect body and form, also reverenced 
that upon which such development de- 
pended. All of the feasts which were 
celebrated in olden times were monu- 
ments of magnificence. 

From our humble and lowly begin- 
ning, we have brought our work up to 
the banquet hall, where our art is thor- 
oughly appreciated. I have endeavored 
to show that catering forms an honor- 


able and practical means of livelihood 
for those whose tastes lean toward the 
culinary art. 

To be a good cook means the knowl- 
edge of all fruits, herbs, balms, and 
spices, of all that is healing and sweet 
in field and groves, and savory in meats; 
means carefulness, inventiveness, watch- 
fulness, willingness, and readiness of 


appliance. It means the economy of 
your great-grandmothers, and the 
science of modern chemists. It means 


much tasting and no wasting. It means 
English thoroughness, French art, and 
Arabian hospitality. It means, in fine, 
that you are to be perfectly and always 
master of the situation. 


Extract from an Address Before 
the Y. M C. A. 


BY MISS M. A. ROBERTS. 

Let us suppose that the time has come 
when the world is ruled by right and 
not by might; when positions of honor 
and trust are given men, not because 


of race, color or condition, but alone 


because of fitness. There are a num- 
ber of positions to be filled, and every 
man who can come up to certain require 
ments, has an equal chance. Among 
some of these requirements are moral, 
mental and physical strength, stability 
of character, firmness of purpose, atten- 
tion to duty, practical Christianity, and 
other things of like nature. How eager- 
ly many young men of the present day 
should set about preparing themselves 
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for one of these places. Doubtless each 
one would first examine himself care- 
fully, trying to find out just where his 
weaknesses were, and striving hard to 
attain to that perfection necessary in 
order to be eligible. If one found him- 
self heir to some physical weakness, 
nothing could prevent him from doing 
all in his power to rid himself of this 
hindrance to his progress, engaging reg- 
ularly in out door sports and various 
kinds of physical exercises; he would 
diligently apply himself to them, until 
the desired end was gained; finding that 
certain habits which he had acquired 
were proving detrimental to him, he 
would quickly put them aside, caring 
nothing for the petty pleasures of the 
moment, but keeping always in view 
the goal for which he was aiming. 
Physical strength being attained, he 
sees himself unconsciously gaining in 
mental and moral strength, realizing 
that one depends largely upon the other. 
Instead of passing off his time in useless 
gossip, he applies himself more earnest- 
ly to study. No current article of in- 
terest escapes his eye; he reads and 
discusses, always with alertness of mind 
and willingness to learn from even the 
least. In this way he not only stores 
up knowledge for future use, but adds 
to himself much of that culture and 
refinement which come through associa- 
tion with things which are lofty and 
inspiring. Besides these, he sees other 
ways in which he may better prepare 
himself for a worthy place. 


In order | 


to teach himself reliability, he tries to 


be faithful in even the most trivial 
things ; he meets his obligations prompt- 
ly, keeps even the least important prom- 
ise, does always the present duty, how- 
ever unpleasant, and thus makes himself 
known as a man on whom men can rely. 
To strengthen himself more, he keeps 
before him some definite person as an 
ideal—some man whom men recognize 
as a factor in the world’s progress, 
whose life, though obscure, has been 
lived nobly and well. As his spiritual 
ideal he keeps before him the one Per- 
fect man, living every day so as to attain 
to His standard of Christianity. So 
through the entire list of things essen- 
tial to true manhood he schools himself, 
standing forth at last crowned in the 
elory of noble Christian character, fully 


prepared to fill whatever place may be | 


opened to him. 

But is this wholly a supposition? Is 
it only an imaginary condition of soci- 
ety ¢ The world needs 
today men who are not dreamers, but 
thinkers and workers,—men who are 
thoroughly prepared to take their places 
and do their parts in helping stamp out 
the ignorance and sin which exist in the 
world. We are now nearing the time 
when lack of preparation will be the 
only barrier to a man’s progress, and it 
is for each young man to decide as to 


By no means. 


whether or not he will be among the 


world’s workers. Now is the time, and 
here is the place to make your decision, 
and enter upon your period of prepara- 
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tion remembering that “the best prepa- 
ration for tomorrow is the right use of 
today.” 


Suggestions for the Teacher. 


BY PRINCIPAL T. S. INBORDEN. 


THE TEACHER’S INDIVIDUALITY. 


Idiosynerasy is defined as a peculiar- 
ity of physical or of mental constitution 
or temperament common to certain in- 
dividuals. When these peculiarities be- 
come very distinct the individual is 
said to be eccentric. I presume all 
persons have peculiarities, more or less, 
that are common only to themselves; it 
is this in the individual that distin- 
guishes him from other individuals. It 
is the sum of these peculiarities that 
gives character to one’s life. “This is 
my way of doing things” is often of- 
fered as an apology for one’s eccen- 
tricities. 

I know of no vocation in which these 
eccentricities are more pronounced than 
Whatever 
weaknesses to which human nature is 


in the teaching profession. 


heir show themselves in unmistakable 
It is the ex- 
tent to which other peoples’ eccentri- 
cities affect our work that makes or 
If the individ- 


ual’s home training, education and en- 


forms in this profession. 


mars an institution. 


vironment have not given him the cor- 
rect view of life he would do well to 
take the suggestions and opinions of 
others who are the best informed. The 
difficulty in dealing with those who 


have these eccentricities is that they do 
not know the opinions of the best in- 
formed, and any attempt to advise them 
is like prying open the shell of a mol- 
lusk. They may see the point, but the 
absorption of it is a tedious process. 
Some weeks ago a gentleman, whose. 
business takes him among very many 
schools, remarked in my hearing that 
the one thing that interested him very 
much was the difference in the schools. 
There is not only this great difference 
the schools, but there is a 
difference individual 
of the same school. This is 
natural. One cannot pick up a list of 
teachers of any school of any size but 
that he will find as many schools repre- 
sented in the lst of teachers as there 
are teachers in the school. Hach one 
represents the ideas of the school from 
which he graduated. He emphasizes 
the thing that was emphasized with 
him. It may be the course of study, 
some form of discipline or the general 
regulations affecting the life of the stu- 
dents. The extent to which these vary- 
ing opinions can be brought into one 
composite whole measures the success of 
that school. The spirit with which this 
is done measures its individuality and 


between 
marked in the 


teachers 


character. ; 
We often tell our students as they 
go forth for the summer that one of 


‘the first things for them to learn, if 


they do not know it, is how to work 
harmoniously with their fellows. They 
may get all there is in books, hear fine 
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lectures, and give fine lectures, but 
before they can succeed very long, 
they must learn how to work with 
their fellows. If I had any advice 
to give to the graduates who are 
going from our schools this year 1t 
would be: “Learn how to work with 
your fellows.” If they have not learned 
this they have failed to get one of the 
most important adjuncts to success. 
This accounts, in a very large measure, 
for the restlessness in the teaching force 
of this country. Those who have the 
oversight of our institutions are very 
thoughtful When 
changes. are made it is that we can do 
better work in another field, or it is a 
promotion. Often this is true, but the 
real fact of the change, nine times out 


of our feelings. 


of ten, is that we cannot work harmo- 
niously with our fellows. We may be 
sent to another field, but when the nov- 
elty of the new field has been worked 
off, then another change has to be made. 
The trouble The 
knowledge we have of ourselves and our 
special fitness 1s too often very super- 
ficial. We may know all the latest in- 
ventions and discoveries and know noth- 


is with ourselves. 


ing about our hearts and the motives 
that prompt us to action. We do not 
stop to think about them, but attribute 
I do not 
mean. to say that we are not to have 


all our troubles to others. 


opinions of our own, nor that we should 
not hold fast to what. we know to be ab- 
solutely right. The educational en- 


vironment of our friends may give them 


the same right to their opinions as we 
have to ours. At such an exigency let — 
us not think that the world will end if 
we do not have our own way in the mat- 
ter. Life is too short to have friend- 
ships broken and usefulness impaired 
by differences of opinion over non- 
essentials. 

The difficulties encountered between 
teacher and teacher or teacher and 
school officials are often very small as 
compared with those arising between 
teachers and students. We must not 
forget that our success as teachers de- 
pends upon our ability to attract to us 
those who want to learn. Unless we 
can do this we will have no one to teach. 
Students often have real grievances as 
well as other people. They may many 
times be imaginary, but they are real to 
them and they must be heard. What- 
ever may be said to the contrary, it 
must be admitted that very often the 
opinion of students respecting an indi- 
vidual teacher is the best thermometer 
of that teacher’s temperament. Of 
course trashy gossip must not be encour- 
It leads to con- 
Teachers 


aged for a moment. 
fusion and makes trouble. 
cannot afford to engage in it; students. 
cannot afford to engage in it. Nothing 
detracts from the high standard of dis- 
cipline more than trashy gossip. It 
leads to credulousness, jealousy and de- 
struction. More community divisions 
and feuds have started from senseless: 
gossip than from all other sources. What 
are the attractive qualities in a teacher ? 


(To be continued.) 
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Editorial. 

Our enrollment to date is about 30 
more than it was at this time last year, 
and from the present outlook there will 
‘be a large number to come in after the 
holidays. 

chr eave Say 

We are very glad to know that the 
exhibit from our Sewing and Manual 
Training Departments received such 
favorable comments from those who at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association. 


Ti» BESO ey 


A very interesting paper on “The Art 
of Catering” was read at the meeting 


of the Negro Business League in At-— 


lanta, Ga., last summer by Mrs. Belle 
We are 


sure our readers will enjoy reading this 


Dayis, of Indianapolis, Ind. 


address, which we are publishing in 
this issue. 


_ The annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association, which was held 
in Oberlin, Ohio, October 23-25, was 
largely attended and was in many re- 
spects one of the best meetings that the 
The speak- 
ers were men of national reputations, 
speeches in behalf of the 
backward races will not soon be forgot- 


Association has ever had. 
and their 


ten by those who were so fortunate as 
to hear them. 

We rejoice with all friends of the As- 
sociation that 1t was able to close its 
books for the year with a credit balance. 
And may we not hope that those who 
believe in the kind of work that the 
American Missionary Association is do- 
ing shall so increase their gifts as to— 
make it possible for the Association to 
wipe out the present indebtedness and 
also close the present year free from 
debt ¢ 

x % x 

We were pleased to have with us for 
a few days in November, Rev. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, Ph.D., Associate Chap- 
On Sun- 


day morning, November 25, Dr. Johns 


lain of Hampton Institute. 


preached for us. His subject was “Our 
Debt to the Past.” 
spoke to the young men and at night he 
delivered an illustrated lecture on the 
“Material and Educational Condition 
of the Negro.” All of Dr. Jones’ ad- 
dresses were greatly enjoyed, and we 
shall be pleased to have him visit us 


again. 


In the afternoon he 
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It is but natural that in a grow- 
ing institution there should be certain 
needs from time to time. One of our 
most pressing needs is that of an engine 
for pumping water. The aermotor 
which a few years ago supplied all the 
water we needed for the three buildings 
we then had, now furnishes only about 
one-third the quantity of water we 
need daily. Will not some friend, as 
the gift season approaches, open his 
heart and purse and thus enable us to 
get this engine which is so much 
needed ? 


Memory Gems. 
“There is always a best way of doing 
everything, if it be but to boil an egg.” 
Peal eel 


“Our greatest glory consists not in 
never falling, but in rising every time 
we fall.” 

ex 
“There was never mystery 
But ’tis figured in the flowers ; 
Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers.” 


Items of Interest. 

—The first public rhetorical exer- 
cises. of the year were held on Friday 
evening, November 30. 

—Mrs. Davis is with us again, and 
We are 
glad that her recovery from her illness 


has resumed her school duties. 


has been so speedy. 


—Our boys have been busy for the 
past two weeks shredding fodder. It 
is expected that about 500 bales of this 
kind of feed will be stored away. 


—Mrs. J. J. Fletcher and daughter 


spent the month of November at Cap- 


pahosic, Va., where Mr. Fletcher 1s em- 
ployed at present. 


—Mr. Forney, who has been in 
charge of the garden and dairy depart- 
ments for the past two years, has been 
appointed to look after the interests of 
the farm department also. 


—Rev. M. L. Baldwin, of Greens- 
boro, visited the school for a few days 
in November. He preached for us on 
Thanksgiving Day, and also on the fol- 


lowing Sunday. 


—On October 10, Miss Katharine C. 
Dowdell, who was a teacher in this in- 
stitution for a number of years, was 
married to Mr. Charles McCarthy, of 
Albany, Ga. 


—QOn November 2, Principal Inbor- 
den returned from his visit to Virginia 
and Oberlin, Ohio. He gave to the 
students and teachers a very interesting 
account of his trip on Sunday evening, 
November 4. 


—The Modern Culture Club held its 
first meeting for this scholastic year 


Friday evening, October 26. The off- 
cers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, Miss Julia M. 


Harding; Secretary, Miss Emma C. 
Baker; Critic, Miss Julia Sadgwar. 


i ek ee > om Di i | 
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Students’ Page. 


MISS ANNIE RHODES, 


PAUL JOHNS, 


* * Miss Elnora King, on account 
of sickness, has gone home. 


* * Mr. Benjamin Powell, after a 
year’s absence, is again in school. 

* * Misses Mamie and Eulah Duns- 
ton, of Raleigh, are in school again. 

* * Miss Banta Ausby has returned, 
after having spent the summer in Nor- 
walk, Conn. | 


* * Misses Lillian Hall and Fannie 
Teague, of Graham, N. C., have re- 


turned to school. 


* * Mr. James Williams, who was 
employed in Washington, D. C., during 
the summer, has returned to school. 

* * The November Week of Prayer 
was observed by our young men and a 
number of helpful meetings were held. 


* * Mr. Fred. Moore returned early 
in November, bringing with him four 
friends, whom he succeeded in getting 
to attend our school this year. 

* * On November 9 at 7:30 o’clock 
the Y. M. C. A. gave a social for the 
purpose of welcoming the new students. 
The evening was very much enjoyed. 


* * The following old students also 
returned during the month of Novem- 
ber: Messrs. Hilhard Long, Lawrence 
Gray, John Hannon, William Hall, 
Lilly Smith and Walter Hines. | 

* * The second joint meeting of the 
mew, C. A. and Y. P. §. C. E. was 
held on November 18. The topic was 


Editors. 


“How the Bible Condemns Intemper- 
The topic was freely discussed 
and seemed to be quite helpful. 


ance.”’ 


* * On October 28, the young men 
were addressed by Miss M. A. Roberts. 
Her subject was, “Men of Reality.” 
The lecture was excellent, and if we fol- 
low the plan which she set before us, 
our lives cannot help being a success. 

* * Some of the young ladies, under 
the supervision of Miss Julia A. Sadg- 
war, have organized a club, called the 
“Dunbar Literary Club.” The officers 


' are: President, Miss Annie J. Rhodes; 


Secretary, Miss Mayme Dunston. ‘The 
object of the club is for culture, refine- 
ment and a broader knowledge of the 
best authors. 


Rh ebhoy kay Meadowlands ..P. +S. 
C. E. held their first joint meeting Sun- 
day, October 21, 1906. The meeting 
was in charge of the Y. M. C. A. The 
President, Mr. Elisha Green, presided. 
The topic for discussion was “Keeping 
Out of Danger by Attending to Duty.” 
The leader, Mr. S. J. Cooke, gave a 
very excellent talk on the topic and 
then the meeting was opened to all. 


* * The Vesperian Literary Society 
held its regular business meeting Satur- 
day, November 10, 1906. The Presi- 
dent, Miss Annie Rhodes, presided. 
The meeting was opened in the usual 
way. The Secretary, Miss Ella Reid, 
then called for the report of the dif- 
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ferent committees. These having been 
received, it was then voted to receive 
the following as members of the So- 
ciety: Misses Nora Johnson, Viola 
Boone, Mattie Booker, Bertha Mayo, 
Ethel Edwards, Pattie Nicholson, Lar- 
he Stephenson, Elnora King, Mayme 
Outlaw, Naomi Burgess, Ura Hazel, 
Rebecca Hines, Lottie Davis, Esther 
Hilliard, Sarah Williams, Jennie Ma- 
The President 
gave a short talk on “Our Duty to Our 
Society.” 


lette, and Dora Davis. 


Then the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

* “ Thanksgiving Day was cold and 
clear, a fine day for outdoor sports. At 
11 o’clock we gathered in the chapel 
and listened to an address by Rev. M. 
L. Baldwin. The usual Thanksgiving 
dinner was served at the usual time. 
After dinner every one began to pre- 
pare for the Field Day sports. About 
2 o'clock the students marched out on 
the grounds and took positions where 
they could best observe the various 
events. The following is the programme 
and the names of the winners: Three- 
legged race, Van Turner and Willie Mc- 
Laurin; hurdle race, Nathaniel Lee; 


100-yard dash, Elisha Green; running 
high jump, J ohn Moore; team race, S. 
J. Cooke and Benj. Bulloae foot- ball, 
1 to 0 in favor of Brewster Hall. The 
Association game was played. Many 
of our friends visited us, among whom 
were some of our graduates, former stu- 
dents and parents of some of the stu- 
dents. The day was closed with a so- 
cial in the evening. 


Light on the Race Problem. 

How can advanced and backward peo- 
ples live together in the spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness? The working out of 
that solution is destined to enrich the 
world with a new conception of human- 
ity; with a higher appreciation of jus- 
tice, self-mastery, brotherhood; with a 
better notion of God. 
forces about us there is being subtly 


In the complex 


evolved the true idea of human sympa- 
thy, like that of the Good Samaritan. 
We stand at the acute angle of the far- 
flung battle line of racial adjustment. 
Providence has subjected the South to 
dire racial experience in order that the 
works of God may be made manifest in 
a broader view of mankind and in a 
noble exemplification of the cardinal 
virtues of justice and love—Dr. 8. @. 
Mitchell in the Southern Workman. 


The Protective Power of a Lofty 
Aim. | 

A splendid protection for a youth, 
when he leaves school and home and 
goes out into the world, is a great pur-. 
There is 
strong, unwavering, lofty aim, which at- 


pose. a magnetism in a 
tracts the things that will help us and 
repels those that will hinder. 

Every youth should be taught the 
marvelous expulsive power of a great or 
The greater, the bet- 
ter, always crowds out the lesser, the 


strong affection. 


poorer. The boy who is bent on self- 


improvement, who is determined to 
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have an education and to amount to 
something in the world, is soon let se- 
verely alone by the aimless boys of his 
neighborhood. They know that it is 
useless to try to get him to waste his 
time. His mind is set on higher things. 

I never feel great anxiety about a 
country boy who goes to a city if he has 
a strong purpose. This will keep him 
from a thousand temptations and snares 


of all kinds. 


fuller hfe, the yearning for  self-im- 


The longing for a larger, 


provement, for a better education, the 
determination to climb up in the world, 
will shut out vicious and demoralizing 
tendencies. 

His satanic majesty has very little 
use for the youth who is bound to be 
somebody, to do something worth while, 
for he is too busy to give hig time to 
It is the aimless, the indolent, 
those who are without ambition, that 
Satan is after. 
use In wasting his time with the youth 


evil. 
He knows there is no 


who is dead-in-earnest. _ 

These dead-in-earnest people hardly 
know what is meant by those who talk 
of the terrible temptations of city life, 
for their lofty purpose, their one un- 
wavering aim, shields them from the 
tempter and keeps them in another road 
entirely. Their great temptation is to 
overwork, to overstudy. Their danger 
is in breaking down mentally, not mor- 
ally.—Swuccess. 


Teacher—*‘T. W., what is a bear’s 


cub?” T. W.—“His foot.” 


The Bishop and the Wodffles. 

The late Bishop Dudley, of Ken- 
tucky, was wont to relate with much 
relish an interesting experience which 
he once had in connection with waftles. 

At a fine old Virginia homestead 
where he was a frequent guest the waf- 
fles were always remarkably good. 

One morning, as breakfast drew near 
an end, the tidy little linen-coated black 
boy who served at table approached 
Bishop Dudley, and asked in a low 
voce, 

“Bishop, won’t y’ have ’n’er waffle 2” 

“Yes,” said the genial Bishop, “I be- 
lieve I will.” 

“Dey ain’ no mo’,” then said the nice 
little black boy. 

“Well,” exclaimed the surprised rev- 
erend gentleman, “if there aren’t any 
more watiles, what made you ask me if 
I wanted another one ?”’ 

“Bishop,” explained the little black 
boy, “‘you’s done et ten a’ready, an’ I 
tought y’ wouldn’t want no mo’.”—(. 


H. World. 


“Though we travel the world over to 
find the beautiful, we must carry it 
with us or we find it not.” 


Student—“Miss M. L. V., where is 
Jerusalem ?’ 

Miss M. L. V.+“It.is in Asia.” 

Student—“Oh! T thought it was in 
Heaven.” 


Teacher—‘What is loudness 2” 
Student—“‘Loudness is a TRANSAC- 
TION.” 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, 
Treasurer and Instructor in Bookkeeping. 


Miss LUCY G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin, Astronomy and 
Psychology. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 
Instructor in Geometry, Geology, Physics, 
Pedagogy and Latin. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Highth Grade. 


Miss M. V. LITTLE, 
Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss BETTIE L. WILEY, 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
3. J... LHTCHER, A:B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Aer., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss HMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


Miss J. M. HARDING, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 
Miss L. G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 


Agricaltural, 
Industrial ana 


Normal School 
HEN FIED D 


NorTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22nd Street, New York. 


The school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 15 teachers and registered 
253 students, 143 of whom were boarders. 28 
counties in the State, Connecticut, the District 
of Columbia, New Jersey, New York, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia, were 
represented. | 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary 


Department, instruction is given in Sewing and 


Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expensks: Board, which includes everything 
except books, clothes and medical fee, is $8 per 
month. Instrumental Music $2 per month. 


The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. For further informa- 
tion write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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l. T. WOOD & CO. 


Wholesale Provision Dealers 


BUYERS OF 


Peanuts and Cotton Seed at 
Highest Market Price 


Bell ’Phone 19 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


ENFIELD, N. C, 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 
gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 
and prices . 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Yards Covering Seven Acres 


Woodward & Son 


LUMBER 
Yellow Pine, White Pine, Hard- 
woods, Mahogany. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


The Quality of our Shoes is winning 
New Customers for us Every Day 


Our Prices Always Less Than Charged 
Anywhere Else for Same Kind 


Shoes my Specialty 
And I Sell Them at Bargain Prices 


I also carry a full line of 
Overshoes, Rice Dress Goods, 
Ladies’ Cloaks and Jackets 


In my Grocery and Confectionery Department, 
you can always find a full line of 


Candies and Fruits, Canned Goods, etc. 


Come and See or Send to 


MEYER, the Hustler 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if youdo not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


R. E.L. GUNTER, Agent 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
Is the Place to Buy Your 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 
OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PIERSON 


GEO. B. CURTIS & CO. 


Established thirty years 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 
Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Pe nut Buyers 
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FOR 
FALL SOWING. 


Every farmer should 
have a copy of our 


New Fall Catalogue 


It gives'best methods of seed- 
_ingiandifull information about 


Crimson Clover 
Vetches, Alfalfa 
Seed Oats, Rye 
Barley, Seed Wheat 
Grasses and Clovers 


Descriptive Fall Catalogue 
mailed free, and prices 
quoted on request. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen, -- Richmond,, Va. 


f Our Trade Mark Brand Seeds‘are the 
best and cleanest Ee sbate obtainable. 


[UMBER WHOLE WHOLESALE NI RETAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED OF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 


road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar Kiver Lumber (Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


AAA 


“AV ING 


Think what the word means 


It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 
Why not strive to make it your habit? 
When you once begin in earnest to 
save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that you waited so long to 
begin. If you will get one of our little 


$4 Home Sates’’ 


drop into it your small coin and deposit 
it with us at 


Four Per Cent Interest 


Compounded every three months 


You have no idea how soon you will have 
a considerable amount to your credit. 
Call or send for one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try the plan. 4] For 
further information, write for the little 
‘“Blue Book.’’ Call at the 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
Enfield, N. C. 
Where full information will be cheerfully 
given, or write THE JosEPH K. Brick 


NEws, who are in possession of the 
facts. 


E. W. SIMPSON, 


Cashier. 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per 
fumery, Fancy and Coilet Articles 


The leading magazines reqularly on sale 
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McGWIGAN’S 
HARDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 


Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 


go 


He handles them in carload lots 


DR. C. HIGHSMITH 


DENTIST 


ENFIELD North Carolina 


NY NIN IN” INN INVA IN ANY NY NY NINN] 
Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 
Heaters and Harness 


VYYYUYYGYYVIUWe 


Bank of Enfield 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
ESTABLISHED 1898. 


Capital and Surplus 
Nearly $30,000.00 


wi \e- 


Since removing to our new quar- 
ters we have added a 


Savings Department 


on which we pay four per cent in- 
terest compounded quarterly. In- 
terest credited January rst, April rst, 
July 1st and October 1st, on all de- 
posits that have remained the previ- 
ous three months. 

Deposits by mail receive our prompt 
and careful attention. No matter 
how small your banking business or 
how large it may be, whether it be 
in the commercial or savings depart- 
ment, all business carefully and 
promptly attended to. 


>... f= 


GEO. B. CURTIS, 


President. 


IVEY WATSON, 


Cashier. 


DAVID BELL, 


Vice-Pres. 


Ohe 
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The International Sunday School 
Association and Its Work Among 
_ Negroes. 


BY DR. JAMES E. SHEPARD, DURHAM,N.C. 


The International Sunday School As- 
energy to 
the spread of the Sunday School Idea 


at in an organized form to all the Chris- 
tian denominations of the world, for 


the world is its field. It prints no 


= eae sells no books and has no 


_ power or authority over any denomina- 
tion whatever, but all the denominations 


recognize it as the great source from 


ie which has come all the improvements 


_ within the last forty years so far as the 
ins school is concerned. It selects 
the Golden Text, the lesson and subject, 
and then gives it to the publishing 


aes of the different denominations, 
and they print the quarterlies. | 


For 
ey years or more it has stood for the 
_ best i in equipment, in management and 
instruction along Sunday school lines. 
aT recognizes that the Sunday school is 
the most powerful agency along civil, 


if - social, educational and spiritual lines 


_ for the advancement. of all the people. 
To this Association is due the’ uni- 


ses Seats of the Sunday school lessons, 


ig and it is an interesting fact to know 


| 


that the same lessons studied here by 
any the 
United States is printed in 26 different 


Christian denomination in 


languages, in India, and that it hag 
eone over into Japan, to the West In- 
dies, and to all parts of the world. 

the Negroes is large- 
ly in its formative period. In 1899 
Rey. L. B. Maxwell and Rev. Silas X. 
Floyd, both of Georgia, were employed 
as workers 
Kew: i. B: 


the Congregational church and a man 


Its work among 


among the colored people. 
Maxwell was a member of 


of choice spirit, and for six years. he la- 
bored conscientiously for the advance- 
ment of the Sunday school idea among 
the colored people in the Southland. 


| He gave his life to the work, and stayed 


in harness until death ealled him to his 
In 1902, the writer and Prof. 
Granville G. Marcus, of Memphis, 
Tenn., were appointed as field workers 
to take up the work laid down by the 
sainted Maxwell. In 1905 Prof. Mar- 
cus died and the writer was appointed 
Field Superintendent of the entire 
work, the plan of work being changed 
entirely in 1905, when the Executive 
Committee met at Clifton, Mass. It 
was decided to allow each State to se- 
lect its own man at a salary of $700 
per year, with $200 additional for ex- 


reward. 
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penses. Of this amount the Internat- 
ional Association agreed to pay $450, 
States the other. Several 
States accepted the proposition, and sec- 
yetaries for the States of North Caro- 


lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 


and the 


bama, Tennessee and Arkansas were 
employed. These men have done ac- 
ceptable work, and improvements along 
Sunday school lines can be seen wher- 
ever they have gone. 

The Association believes that child- 
hood is the battle-ground of the world, 
and while admitting this fact it also be- 
lieves that the Sunday school should 
extend from the cradle to the grave. 
So departments have been organized to 
meet every condition and need. The 
infant is enrolled upon the Cradle Roll 
from its birth, until he is able to enter 
into the Primary Department of the 
Sunday school; to those who are shut in 
and cannot get to school on account of 
work or from any hindrance whatever, 
the Home Department has been formed ; 
to those who desire to read the Bible 
daily, the International Bible Reading 
Association has been formed; in order 
that teachers may be thoroughly trained 
so that they may intelligently teach the 
young, Teachers’ Training Classes have 
been formed, and a regular course has 
been prescribed, for the completion of 
which an International Diploma is 
given. A reading course has also been 
formed, covering a period of two years; 
to those who desire to take this course 


and finish it, a certificate is granted on 


The Mission- 
ary Department, Temperance Depart- 
ment, Rally Day, House to House Visi- 
tation, Teachers’ Meeting, Blackboard, 
and all the improvements that are now 


the completion of same. 


in the up-to-date Sunday school, ean 
be traced directly to this Association: 
It is not enough for the Sunday 
school to be content with those who 
come to school, but the Sunday school 
idea is, that the word of God should. be 


' carried by the hand of a competent mes- 


senger to every man, woman and child, 
Unless the Sunday school realizes this 
and tries to carry it out it does not 
come up to the standard of what the 
true Sunday school should be. 

The Association is doing a wonder- 
ful work in bringing the strong into 
helpful contact with the weak, by try- 
ing to promote Christian toleration be- 
tween the races, and that religion which 
recognizes God as “Our Father.” The 
rallying cry everywhere. being to im- 
prove our schools, in management, in 
instruction, in equipment and in spirit- 
ual power. 


Effective Qualities of a Good Teacher 


BY PRINCIPAL T. S. INBORDEN. 


The teacher must know the tools with 
which she is to work thoroughly well. 
I refer to books. She should know, if 
she is a grammar grade teacher, arith- 
metic, English grammar, geography, 
English history, elementary science, 
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elementary music even if she has no 
voice to sing; she should be able to 
write legibly, correctly and with a reas- 
onable degree of rapidity. This much 
is absolutely necessary. If this is the 
extent of her knowledge of books she 
will be a very inefficient teacher. It is 
not enough that. she shall. know only 
the authors that she studied while in 
‘school herself. She must. know many 
authors and: be thoroughly conversant as 
to their methods. 

Being a “Graduate” is no guarantee 
of one’s ability to teach. The success- 
ful teacher must surround herself with 
many books on the subjects being 
taught, and she must be a diligent stu- 
dent. of those books. She must read 
educational journals and general news. 
It is not enough to know ancient his- 
tory and know nothing of history that 
is now being made, and nothing of the 
educational reform and industrial wave 
now sweeping over the world. This in- 
cludes a knowledge of the men who are 
bringing things to pass. These are live 
issues that must be worked into our 
public and. private system of education. 
They cannot all. be put into text-books 
nor can recitation. periods. be set. aside 
for all of them. The teacher must 
herself be the text-book, revised daily, 
weekly and. monthly, in order to be 


most. efficient in her work. She must 


be a daily digger for new material, 
new knowledge and. new ways of pre- 
senting that. knowledge: to others. 


She. 


must. put new life into old subjects and 
hew inspiration into dull students as 
well as into bright ones. Aside from 
the knowledge one gets from books and 
papers, there is nothing so inspiring to 
the teacher as personal contact with 
those who. are leaders in educational 
thought and work. This contact may 
be had. in. teachers’ institutes, confer- 
ences,. summer’ schools, ete. The teacher 
can be no. more efficient in her work 
without this. contact. and inspiration 
than a carpenter can be efficient in his 
without sharp tools. He will be a cob- 
bler in wood and she will be a cobbler 
in brains. Of the two I would rather 
have the cobbler in wood, as he will do 
Every efficient teacher 
knows what it means to work after a 


less harm. 


brain cobbler. They are too numerous. 
The best. teachers, like the best orators, 
like the best in every other profession, 
are born to it; when they discover their 
talent they use every opportunity and 
every environment to perfect that 
talent. 

If teachers find themselves in the 
profession without the teaching talent 
it is possible to develop a talent and 
special gift.. Demosthenes had an im- 
pediment in speech, but by hard work 
he became one of the greatest orators in 
antiquity. Disraeli made an inglorious 
failure in one of his first speeches; but 
he overcame his disability and was one 
of England’s greatest speakers. We are 
told: that the late Dr. Charles D, Me- 
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Iver was an utter failure at the be- 
ginning of his public career as a speech- 
maker. No ‘man has figured in the 
educational movement of North Caro- 


lina and in the entire South as that~ 


man did. He was sought in all edu- 


cational counsels and movements look- | 


ing ‘to the educational advancement of 
the people. 
self bereft of sight, hearing and speech 
at the age of a few years and discovers 
her talents with only three senses and 
becomes a renowned scholar, it seems 
possible that we should develop any 
talent with five senses. 


talent nor the will to find it and develop | 
it, we had better continue to cobble | 


wood and carry water. The latter we 


ean do without any special fitness. This 


ealls for no special intelligence and ab- 


solutely no sham work. The profes- 
sion of teaching requires the highest 
possible intelligence. This intelligence 
cannot be maintained without contin- 
uous study. | 

Some years ago a Northern gentle- 
man visited our school, and we went 
out to see some work that was being 
done. The supervisor, in the act of 
giving some orders to the students, 
asked my friend to excuse ‘him, to 
which my friend said, “Go, ahead, cer- 
tainly, I want to hear how you give or- 
ders.”” This is the key to our success. 
We may go through all the ordeals to 
which teachers are subject, but if we do 
not know how to give orders we shall 


If Helen Keller finds her- | 


If we have no | 


boy goes for the two boys. 


fail as teachers. Tact, not simply pro- 
fessional tact, but that which comes 
from the heart that rings right. One 
teacher will say, “Johnny, go bring a 
bucket of water.” Johnny goes off 
skipping, jumping, laughing, whistling, 
Before you know it the 
water is there. Another teacher says 
identically the same thing to the same 


and happy. 


boy in the same words. Johnny goes 
off muttering to himself, pouting, mad, 
and stays so long that another boy has 
to go for him and sometimes the third 
What is 
the trouble? Simply. the way the 
teacher said it; the accent that typifies 
the inner life, thoughts and character 
of the teacher; that is all, and-that 4s 
everything. Johnny does not like that 
teacher. She has not done anything to 
Johnny, but she will never lead him 
nor his kind until she changes her tac- 
ties. If this teacher be a man he will 
be most repellent. 

Teachers must do their work .in«a 
way to get and retain the confidence of 
‘They must feel that 
they can report to their teachers their 
troubles as well as their joys. | They 
will not report either to the repellent 


their students. 


teacher. Our instruction will not be 
effective unless we get this confidence. 
They must feel that we are their best 


friends. This confidence cannot be ob- 


tained in a perfunctory way. The leés- 
sons from text-books, and those on per- 
sonal morals, will be imperfectly taught 


vniess they have been first assimilated 


in the life and thought of the teacher, 


so that every word of approval or dis-_ 


approval will be genuine and full of 
sympathy. If we get into their confi- 
dence we must take them, to some ex- 
tent, into ours. 

Teachers too often tell their students 
of their faults rather than their merits. 
Most of them have some good points in 
their character and many times this is 
the only avenue of approach to their in- 
ner life and reclamation. It will not 
hurt the student to tell him sometimes 
«hen he did the manly thing. ‘There 
is always ground upon which both stu- 
dent and teacher can most legitimately 
meet for interchange of thought, opin- 
ion and mutual helpfulness. 
do this without the teacher’s losing her 


dignity and without the student’s for- | 


getting that he is a student. This will 
mean as much for the teacher as for the 
student. 
people who are just like ourselves, only 
‘hey have not had our experience. 

(To be continued. ) 


Farm Output for 1906. 


Grown by the tenants— 
Lint cotton, 34,700 pounds, valued at $3,470- 
Cotton seed, 69,400 pounds, valued at $694. 
Peanuts, 1,427 bushels, valued at $1,641. 
Corn, 1,889 bushels, yalued at $1,511. 20. 
Potatoes, 564 bushels, valued at $451.20. 
Pea-vine hay, 48 tons, valued ar $864. 
Corn fodder, 23,800 pounds, valued at $165. 
‘Hogs, 56, valued at $315. 


They can | 


After all we are dealing with | 


Garden and Dairy Produce— 
Chickens,"1,129, valued at $333. 30. 
Turkeys, 45, valued at $67: 50. 
Eggs, 581 dozen, valued at $145. 25. 
Garden vegetables, valued at$15_ 


Grown by the school, with studer” labor— 
Corn, 970 bushels, valued at. $679. 
Peanuts, 350 bushels, valued at $402.50. _ 
Oat straw and corn stover, valued at $755. 
Peanut vines, 10 tons, valued at $120. 
Oats, 52 tons, valued at $1,040. 
Hogs sold, valued at $154. 05. 
Hogs on hand, valued at $305. 


Garden and Dairy Produce— 
Potatoes, 496 bushels, valued at $316. 80. 
Turnips, 200 bushels, valued at $50. 
Beets, 50 bushels, valued at $35. 
Other vegetables, valued at $150. 
Chickens, 100, valued at $25. 
Turkeys, 8, valued at $12. 

Eggs, 167 dozen, valued at $42. 
Milk and butter, valued at $388. 71. 

Additional produce— 

Chickens, 400, valued at $160. 
Kgegs, 3083 dozen, valued at $90. 90. 


Memory Gems. 


The truer life draws nigher 
Every year, 
And its morning star climbs higher 
Every year. 
FEarth’s hold on us grows slighter, 
And the heavy burden lighter, 
And the dawn immortal brighter, 


Every year. —FPrke. 


_ Hast thou that hope which fainting doth pur- 


sue? 


_ No saint but hath pursued and hath been faint, 


| Bid love wake hope, for both thy steps shaH 


speed— 
Still faint yet still pursuing, O thou saint! 
— Rossettt. 


Simply to be in this world is to exert an in- 
fluence—an influence, too, compared to which 


mere language and persuasion are feeble. 
— Bushnell, 
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Editorial. 
Our usual Farmers’ Day will be ob- 
served on Iriday, February 22. 


resentative of the North Carolina De- | 
_ to go forward. Education is the means 
Miro 
Bishop, Director of the Agricultural | 
_ thatan educated man is of much greater 


partment of Agriculture will be present 
and will deliver an address. 


Department of Hampton Institute, will 
also be present, and will speak. 

Questions of vital importance to the 
farmers will be discussed and we earn- 
estly hope that all farmers, and all who 
are interested in farming, will be present. 

SCanee) pax 

In order to create a greater interest 
in educational matters, a rally was held 
in the First Baptist church at Enfield, 
on Sunday, December 2. Principal 
Inborden presided over the meeting and 
the music was furnished by the stu- 
dents of the Brick School. 

The first speaker on the program was 


A rep- | 


the Treasurer of the Brick School who 
spoke on ‘What an Education Is.” 

Rev. D. N. Martin, the pastor of the 
church, was the next speaker. Hesaid 
that we can not be what God intended 
we should be without education. Edu- 
cation controls everything. His- short 
talk was very interesting and was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the large audience 
present. 

Dr. A. S. Harrison, County Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Hali- 


fax County, was next introduced. He 


said that the colored people had reached 
the point where they must either go 
forward or backward. They are facing 
acrisis and things are going to get 
better or worse within the next twenty- 
five years. They must make an effort 


which they must use in their efforts to 
go forward. He then went on to say 


value to the community in which he 
lives than an ignorant one. 

The South, he said, is paying an 
enormous tax for brawn because it is 
not paying as much as the North for 
the education of her children. It takes 
time to get an education, and to obtain 
the best results the child must’ be 
started when heis young. He told the | 
parents present that they must be will- 
ing to make a little sacrifice, and as- 
sured them that the best investment 
they could make was to give their chil- 
dren an education. 
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“Miss Storey then gave an interesting 
talk on the kinds of education. 

Mrs. B. F. Brantley next read an in- 
teresting paper on “The Duty of the 
Parent.’ She said that the parent 


should take the lead in all questions of | 


morality and temperance. Those pa- 
rents were criticised who waited until 
their children became unmanageable 
before putting them in school. | 

Others who spoke were Mrs. I’. Hun- 
ter and Messrs. J. C. Love, C. Pittman, 
P. Thornton and J. 8. Jones. 

We trust that this meeting will result 
in great good to the people of the com- 


munity. 


AT SOS 


On Sunday, December 9, it was our 
privilege to listen to an excellent ser- 


‘mon by the Rey. H. Paul Douglass, 


D.D., Educational Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association. Dr. 


Douglass will always find a warm wel- 


come at the Brick School. 
Tae mike ote 
An interesting article on “The Inter- 
national Sunday School Association and 
its Work Among Negroes,” by Dr. Jas. 
i. Shepard, appears elsewhere in this 
issue. : 


Items of Interest. 
—Miss Sadgwar spent the holidays at 
her home in Wilmington, N. C. 


—Mr. W. J. Conley spent the holi- 
days at the school. 


—Dr. H. Paul Douglas, who has the 
supervision of the educational work of 
the A.M. A., spent four days with us 
during the month of December. 


—The male quartet, composed of 
George Bullock, Willie McLaurin, Smith 
Jones and Hilliard Long gave a series 
of concerts at Rocky Mount and Wilson 
early in December. 


—The programs which have been 
rendered at public rhetoriceals have been 
good so far. The earnestness and zeal 
which each one has seemed to put into 
his efforts are very noticeable, and are 
things well worthy of commendation. 


—The teachers of Benedict Hall, viz: 
Misses Little, Roberts, Storey, Wiley 
and Williamson, entertained in honor 
of the Faculty Monday evening, De- 
cember 24. There was among other 
amusements for the evening a game 
A prize was offered to the 
Since there was 
a tie, no prize could be given. After 
this the menu, as served, was as follows: 

* Fried Chicken. 

Olives. 


contest. 
successful contestant. 


Crackers. 
Pickles. 
Canned Tongue. Cheese Sandwiches. 
Banana Salad. Mayonnaise Dressing. 
Assorted Cakes. 
Pineapple Sherbert. 
Coffee. 


Cake. 


Nuts. Candy. 

While supper was being served, sweet 
strains of music were dispensed by the 
string band. The favors were stars 
mounted with red and green, the colors 
of the evening. 
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—Bid the “Brick News” a happy 
New Year by sending in your subscrip- 
tion for the same. 


—Rey. C. Harris, whois working in 


the interest of Sunday Schools in the 
State of Alabama, spent several days at 
the school in December, during which 
time he gave a number of interesting 
chapel talks. By request he lectured 
also on Bible study. Mr. Harris is the 
father of Mrs. Fletcher. 


—Principal Inborden entertained at 
his home December 29, in honor of 
Jinks 


) 


the Faculty and visitors. 
‘Menagerie,’ and ‘“ Flinch,” formed 
the chief amusements for the evening. 
A course of delicious refreshments was 
served and the happy company depart- 
ed for their homes promptly at half- 
past nine o’clock. 


—Several of the teachers and friends 
observed “Watch” meeting in the sit- 
As the 
hands of the clock approached the last 
moments of the old year, the chapel 


bell rang out loud and clear the song 


ting-room of Benedict Hall. 


of the dying year and rang in the new. 
‘Greetings for the year nineteen hundred 
and seven were then given. 


—The Sunday School had its usual 
Christmas tree on Tuesday night, De- 
The tree was laden with 
the fruits of the season and many hearts 


cember 25. 


were made glad because of the eifts 
which were received.. The spirit of 
giving has been cultivated to such an 
extent in our school that. the Sunday 
School no longer has to assume the re- 
sponsibility of providing something for 
each of its members. The audience was 
entertained for a short while before the 
distribution of presents by the phono- 
graph. 


Girls I Have Known. 


The liveliest girl I ever met 
Was charming Annie Mation; 
Exceeding sweet was Carry Mel; 
Helpful Amelia Ration. 


Nicer than Jenny Rosity 
It would be hard to find ; 
Lovely was Rhoda Dendron, too, 
One of the flower kind. 


I did not fancy Polly Gon; 
Too angular was she; 

And I could never take at all 
To Annie Mosity. 


I rather liked Miss Sarah Nade; 
Her voice was full of charm ; 

Hester Ical too nervous was; 
She filled me with alarm. 


k; Lucy Date was clear of face ; 
Her skin was like a shell; 

Miss Ella Gant was rather nice, 
Though she was awful swell. 


A clinging girl was Jessie Mine ; 
I asked her me to marry 
In vain—now life is full of fights, 
For I’m joined to Millie Tarry. 
—-Boston Transcript. 
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Students’ Page. 


MISS ANNIE RHODES, | 


PAUL JOHNS, 


* * The Brick School has more stu- 
dents enrolled now than it has ever had 
before. 

* * We are glad to have Mr. Ran- 
som Martin in school again after an 
absence of two years. | 

** Miss Mary Battle, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., after an absence of a year, 
is in school again. 

* * Mr. Essex Hicks, a former stu- 
dent, visited relatives and friends in 
Enfield during the Christmas holidays. 

* * On Thursday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 27, Miss Williamson entertained the 
little folks of the Brick School. 


* * On Friday, December 21, school 
closed for the Christmas holidays. Quite 
a number of the Students went to their 
homes to spend the vacation. 


* * Mr. Moses Foster, a former stu- 
dent of this school, returned to Enfield 
in December. Mr. Foster has _ pur- 
chased a horse and plans to farm the 
coming year. 


** On December 28, from 7:30 to 
9:30 o'clock in the evening, the Alpha 
Social Club entertained the teachers 
and students, After playing games and 
listening to a bass solo by Mr. Hilliard 
Long, refreshments were served. The 
evening was very much enjoyed. 


Editors. 


* * A prize of $2.50 was offered by 
THE JoserH K. Brick News to the stu- 
dent who obtained the greatest number 
of subscribers over twenty-five by De- 
cember 25. This prize was won by Mr. 
Joseph Harrison. 


we oe 


entertainment for the teachers and stu- 
dents on the evening of December 30. 
Refreshments were served after an en- 


jovable time had been spent playing 


different games. 


Teacher: “Of what is the earth com- 
posed ?” 
Student: “Grass and people.” 


‘‘Life is too short to waste in critic peep or 
cynic bark,’’ 
(Juarrell or reprimind ; ’twill soon be dark ; 
Up! mind thine own aim, and God speed the 
mark. 


‘“Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong ; 
Men who, for Truth and Honor’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long.”’ 


‘My angel—his name is Freedom— 
Choose him to be your king ; 
He shall cut pathways east and west, 


2? 


And ’tend you with his wing. 


‘* Virtue alone is sweet society, 
It keeps the key to all heroic hearts, 
And opens you a welcomein them all ”’ 


K. 
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FACULTY. 
T,. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, 
Treasurer and Instructor in Bookkeeping. 


Miss LUCY G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin, Astronomy and 
Psychology. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, BS., 
Instructor in Geometry, Geology, Physics, 
Pedagogy and Latin. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Highth Grade. 


Miss M. V. LITTLH, 
Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss BETTIE L. WILEY, 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J. J. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


Miss J. M. HARDING, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 
Miss L. G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricultural, 


Indus Crial and 


Normal Sehool 
oN be hel aD 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22nd Street, New York. 


The school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 15 teachers and registered 
253 students, 143 of whom were boarders. 28 
counties in the State, Connecticut, the District 
of Columbia, New Jersey, New York, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia, were 
represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary 
Department, instruction is given in Sewing and 
Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expenses: Board, which includes everything 
except books, clothes and medical fee, is $8 per 
month. Instrumental Music $2 per month. 


The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. For further informa- 


tion write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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|. Te WOOD & CO. 


Wholesale Provision Dealers 


BUYERS OF 
Peanuts and Cotton Seed at 


Highest Market Price 


Bell ’Phone 19 EAN PEs Oh aaG. 


SR LEE. TROT ENE Se te PIE 


PIANOS. 


AND SS 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


RAI TET RL OR 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, 
Cable, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 


Conover, 
Kingsbury, 


gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
the 
Write for catalogues, terms 


est automatic piano player on 
market. 
and prices . 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Yards Covering Seven Acres 


Woodward & Son 


LUMBER 


Yellow Pine, White Pine, Hard- 
woods, Mahogany. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


The Quality of our Shoes is winning 
New Customers for us Every Day 


Our Prices Always Less Than Charged 
Anywhere Else for Same Kind 


Shoes my Specialty 
And I Sell Them at Bargain Prices 


I also carry a full line of 


Overshoes, Nice Dress Goods, 
Ladies’ Cloaks and Jackets 


_ In my Grocerv and Confectionerv Department, 


you can always find a full line of 
Candies and Fruits, Canned Goods, etc. 


Come and See or Send to 


MEYER, the Hustler 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles. Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if you do not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


RK. E.L. GUNTER, Agent 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
Is the Place to Buy Your 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 
OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PIERSON 


GEO. B. CURTIS# Asta 


Established thirty years 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries; 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State © 
Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Pe nut Buyers 
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Plant Wood’s 
Garden Seeds 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE- 
TABLES & FLOWERS. 


Twenty-eight years experience 
—our own seed farms, trial 
grounds—and large warehouse 
capacity give us an equipment 
that is unsurpassed anywhere 
for supplying the best seeds 
obtainable. Our trade in seeds 
both for the 


Garden and Farm 
is one of the largest in this country. 


We are headquarters for _. 
Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Oats, Seed Potatoes, Cow 
Peas, Soja Beans and 
other Farm Seeds. 

Wood's Descriptive Catalog 
gives fuller and more complete infor- 
mation about both Garden and Farm 
Seeds than any other similar publica- 


tion issued in this country. Mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


TW. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VA. 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 


US WHEN IN NEED OF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 


road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber (Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


NONE Ne Ne Ne Nor Ne Ne NO Nor Ne Nez Ne Ne Ne 


pie ANA ae 


Think what the word means 


| It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 
Why not strive to make it your habit? 
When you once begin in earnest to 
save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that’ you waited so long to 
-begin. Jf you will get one of our. little 


“Rome Sates’’ 


drop into it your small coin and deposit 
it with us at 


-_Four Per Cent Tnterest 


Compounded every-three months 


_ You have no idea how soon you will have 
| a considerable amount to your credit. 
Call or send for: one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try the plan. For 
further information, write for the little 
Mebitiespookr. 7 Catlat the 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
Enfield; N. C. 
Where full information will be cheerfully 
given, or write THE JoSEPH K. BRICK 


NEws, who are in possession of the 
facts. 


E. W. SIMPSON, 


Cashier. 


LAA 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
Fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines regularly on sale 
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McGWIGAN’S 
HARDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 


Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 


Oe 


He handles them in carload lots 


DR. C. HIGHSMITH 


DENTIST 


ENFIELD North Carolina 


AVN INVIN IN INCIN ANY NINN NINN] 
Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 
Heaters and Harness 


PANY VNU INN 


DAVID BELL, 


Bank of Enfield 
ENFIELD, Ne°C: ; ; 


Capital and Surplus 
Nearly $380,000.00 


ww \e 


Since removing to our new quar- 
ters we have added a 


Savings Department 


on which we pay four per cent in- 
terest compounded quarterly. In- 
terest credited January 1st, April rst, . 
July 1st and October rst, on all de- 
posits that have remained the previ- 
ous three months. 

Deposits by mail receive our prompt 
and careful attention. No matter 
how small your banking business or 
how large it may be, whether it be 
in the commercial or savings depart- 
ment, all business carefully and 
promptly attended to. 


= 


GEO. B. CURTIS, 


President. 


IVEY WATSON, 


Vice-Pres. Cashier. 


__Enrietp, N.C. 


--..----T.S Inborden 3 
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Farmers’ Day. 


Tn many ways the farmers’ meeting 
the Joseph K. Brick School on Feb- 


f ee in their Giovin and 
is were seen coming toward the 


4 es al etodvecd ‘Me. ey. whe 
spo e f ra pentane time on the good the 


He next spoke on the economy of the 


soll. He said that the soil in this 


country is not yielding half of what it 
should. In order to increase the yield, 
he said that the first thing necessary to 
do is to get the soil into fine condition. 
Then get the right kind of plow and 
the right kind of horse. It is poor 
economy to have a poor horse. Another 
way to economize, he said, is to learn 
how to handle machinery. Improved 
farm machinery, by doing the work of 
a number of men, will, to a great ex- 


tent solve the labor problem. Another 


way to economize is to get the acres one- 
on the other rather than spread them 
over a great area. The mistake most 
farmers make is that they try to eulti- 
vate too much. | 


The dinner hour having arrived, a 


recess was taken at this point in the 


discussion. 


At two o’clock the meeting was again 
called to order, and Mr. Bishop took 


up the subject of Poultry Raising, He 
| said that, first of all, a person who in- 


tends to raise chickens. should get good 
chickens. 
in, and greater demand for, the thor- 


due nied stock than for the mixed 
breeds. 


There is always more money — 
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He next discussed the raising of 
hogs. He advised the farmers to get 
good hogs to begin with. Of the thor- 
oughbreds, he suggested that if the 
farmer wanted a superior grade of 
meat he had better get the Berkshire. 

Frequently while Mr. Bishop was 
speaking he was interrupted by some 
farmer who wished to ask a question. 
This showed their intense interest in 
what he was saying. 

Mr. F. Sherman, entomologist in the 
Department of Agriculture of North 
Carolina, was next introduced. 

Mr. Sherman said that his first ad- 
vice to all farmers would be to have 


a home and farm of their own. They 
can then plant what they want. He 


thought that people of moderate means 
of both races should farm. They should 
cultivate small areas and grow more to 
The 
farmers were strongly urged to pay 
more attention to the rotation of crops. 
They were also advised to own stock. 
They would then be able to make their 


the acre than they now grow. 


own fertilizers. 

Mr. Sherman spoke of the value of 
cultivating fruit trees and vegetables. 
There was always a demand for first- 
class fruits and vegetables. 

He then went on to say that there 
was a reason why many farmers failed. 
They would, in many instances, leave 
their plows and other farming imple- 
ments out in the rain. In this way and 
in many others they showed their ina- 


bility to practice that economy which — 
imsures success. 

At the close of Mr. Sherman’s very 
interesting talk, the farmers asked a 
number of questions, and then Prinei- 
pal Inborden called on a number of the 
farmers to say something. 

One farmer, who has attended all of 
the meetings that have been held here, 
had an interesting story to tell. He 
said that when he attended the first 
meeting he did not own any land and 
did not see any way open for him to buy 
any, but what he heard at the meeting 
started him to thinking and, as a result 
of this thinking, he now owns 100 aeres 
of good land and it is nearly paid for. 
He said that he was able to buy this 
land by staying away from town, un- 
less he had some business there, and by 
refusing to buy organs and sewing ma- 
chines from the many agents passing 
through the country. 

Another man said that he succeeded 
in buying a piece of land by taking a 
load of wood to town every time he 
He did not go to town in his 
buggy. In fact, he did not buyea 
buggy when he first started. He did 
not idle away his time in town by stand- 


went. 


ing around on the corners. 


The next farmer who was called on 
to speak said that he had attended a 
number of the meetings and he wished 
to express his appreciation for the help 


he had received. The meetings had a 
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given him inspiration and helped him to | 


become a better farmer. 

Mr. Bishop then summed up the 
day’s meeting by telling the farmers to 
live at home, raise their own products, 
be their own market, and not live on the 
town. He spoke strongly against buy- 
ing $60.00 organs and sewing machines 
before buying a home. He also said 
that they should buy a wagon before 
they bought a buggy, and should get a 
good barn, and that would enable them 
to get a good house. 

A most profitable meeting was then 
brought to a close by the singing of the 
doxology. | 


[Continued from February. | 


_ Suggestions for the Teacher. 
BY PRINCIPAL: T.' S.. INBORDEN. 


' FORMING CORRECT HABITS. 

My contact with teachers of Negro 
youth leads me to believe that there are 
only a few who really know and appre- 
ciate the sacredness of their ealling. It 
would be surprising to know how the 
lives of teachers are affecting the lives 
of students under their supervision. 
The students in our schools are receiv- 
ing, like clay in the hands of the potter, 
impressions that they will never forget. 


Let us hope that they are all good im- | 


pressions, but we know very many of 
them are wretchedly bad. Does any 
one doubt that the spirit of grafting, 


pilfering, 


double dealing, 
etc., had its incipiency in the class- 


conniving, 


rooms forty years ago? Does any one 
doubt that all the immoralities that are 
characterizing many of our institutions 
of public trust had their incipiency in 
the tardy discipline of the schools and 
I think these 


matters should be studied with an idea 


families of that. period 2 


of correcting the tendencies in our 
schools to-day. In too many instances 
the family delegates its work to the 
school, the school acts on the assumption 
that the formation of good habits is 


So that 


what is most important is often neg- 


the function of the home. 


lected. This is why we place so much 
stress upon the formation of correct 
habits in the schools in which we are 
most concerned. It is easy to do things 
ite 
more important that the student form 


when we have formed the habit. 


the habit of correct study than it is to 
learn a few things and recite them like 
a parrot. Bad habits will always get 
people into unpleasant relations, good 
habits never. I might make one excep- 
tion to this. Some years ago one of 
our boys ran away from school. I was 
anxious to locate him; in my search I 
met a man on the public highway and 
made inquiry about him, but he said 
I said, “You 


would remember him if you saw him 


he had not seen the boy. 


because he would tip his hat so politely 
that it would attract your attention.” 
“Yes, I met him,” said the. man. I 
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telephoned up the road twenty miles to 
an officer that if the boy came to his 
town to hold him until I arrived. When 
I got there on the next train the officer 
had the boy. He told me that he rode 
past the boy twice on his wheel and 
each time he passed the boy’s hat went 
off automatically. This was one time 
when a good habit got a young man 
into trouble. It also got him out of 
trouble. What we want is the auto- 
habit. 


correctly until it is automatic. 


We have not formed it 
We do 


not have to think to dress when we get 


matic 


We do not have to 
When the 


child has been taught these things, at 


up in the morning. 
think to perform our toilet. 
maturity they are habits. If they are 
neglected in the home the school must 
take them up. It is very important 
that students be tidy in every personal 
appearance, respectful and polite to 
everybody, and punctual to every obl- 
gation. These habits are most impor- 
tant in the formation of character. They 
are the fundamentals. If students are 
allowed to be slipshod in school, when 
they get out among the people they will 
live shpshod lives. They will be slip- 
shod teachers and slipshod preachers 
The tardy at- 


tendance of nearly all of our public 


and slipshod farmers. 


eatherings is a practical illustration of 
this fact. 
when being gored along, they will be late 


If they are late two minutes 


for everything when the restraint 1s 


moved. As the leaders are, so the 


masses will be. Bad habits on the part 
of teachers will affect every student in 
school and school government will be 
harder on account of such a one. 

I am not putting it too strongly when 
I say that we have men and women in 
our teaching profession to-day whose 
They 
can put on a good appearance and that 
The school 


supervisors know this to be too true, but 


lives are simply contaminating. 
is all there is to them. 


the parents of the children know it bet- 
This may be why God allows the 
We have so 

They are 
in our churches, in our school rooms, 


ter. 
race to be “Jim Crowed.” 
many shams and hypocrites. 


recognized as our leaders, presenting 
our grievances to the nation, big men 
in the great gatherings and many of 
their pockets filled with 
poison, their breath seented with the 


them with 


and their lives other- 
Their 
sentiment is, ‘‘Do not do as I do, but as 
A more infernal doctrine 


fumes of hades, 
wise will not bear inspection. 


I say do.” 
never proceeded from the mouth of man. 
I am speaking to teachers. J am glad 
| have the pleasure of speaking to you 
who are in this profession, because the 
voke, the mantle or whatever you are 
pleased to eall it is upon us. Shall we 
walk worthy of this vocation ? 


A HIGH TEMPER IS NOT A BAD POSSES- | 


SION. 
I have another thought that may help 
you. Teaching for most of us is a life 


profession. The more we know about 
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is scarcely a characteristic common to 
man but that it may affect us individ- 
ually at some time. Students often say 
that certain teachers are high tempered. 
There is only one other compliment that 
| would regard greater than that of havy- 
ing a high temper. It is the compli- 
ment of being the master of that tem- 
per. The man or woman without tem- 
per has not all the requisites necessary 
to meet the demands of the world. The 
temper must be guided, it must be di- 
rected, we must master it or it will have 
us hunting a job all the time; unmas- 
tered it will make us uncomfortable 
with our fellows, it will give us trouble, 
take us to the tombs or to the gallows. 
The teacher with unmastered temper 
will incite the devil in the minds of stu- 
dents. Look over your acquaintances 
and you will find that those who have 
mastered their tempers have more vir- 
tues to recommend them than those who 
Iron is 
a worthless product until the art of the 
smith has been applied to its tempering. 
All metals must be tempered before they 
are of practical utility. It is the tem- 
per that gives life. Without that they 
are dead. So let us have the temper, 
but let »s control that.temper. We can- 
not control students with unmastered 
You cannot control even ani- 
mals with rnmastered tempers. You 
may beat, drag and pull them along, but 
you cennot. train them. 


have not thus mastered them. 


temners, 


You get mad, 


the animal gets mad. The spirit of the 


internal regions is in you both. His 
Satanic Majesty is triumphant. He 


knows his power and your weak points 
We can- 
net control others until we learn to con- 
tro] 


formative period. 


end how to make an invasion. 
ourselves. Students are in their 
We must not chas- 
tise them for their high temper, but we 
It is 
possible to direct it along other chan- 


must seek to control that temper. 


nels. You have the wand, only use it 
skilfully. 


found that those who have a “high tem- 


In my experience I have 


per? are usually our best students in 
their books. They are most alert and 
They are the 


quickest to resent an insult and the 


thorough in their work. 


neatest in their personal appearance and 
conduct. This is true with respect to 
It is the 


temper back of the determination that 


people who are not students. 


makes a man succeed in any pursuit. 
There are exceptions, of course, but 
these are some of the virtues that I have 
noticed among my friends, and they are 
commendable. | 

WHAT IS THE SALARY ? 

It is unfortunate that this is one of 
the first questions which the material- 
istic age im which we live suggests. Yet 
it is a fair question. | When servant 
girls can get fifteen dollars a month for 
house work and farm hands a dollar a 
day for their labor, it is not a bad ques- 
tion for school teachers to inquire, at 
least, as to what they shall receive for 
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their services. It is to be remembered 
that the average salary which Negro 
teachers receive in North Carolina is 
only $22.20 a month. It is an alarm- 
ing fact that this pittance is driving 


from our profession the best brain that. 


comes from the colleges. The pay is 
altogether incompatible with the nature 
of the service and the demands of the 
class room. We pay our bricklayers 
and carpenters, who never spent a day 
in the class-room, more for two weeks’ 
work than we pay our teachers for a 


Those who follow the 


profession are forced to take up some 


month’s work. 


other line of work in order to support 
their families. This leads to a division 
of interest, and both occupations suffer. 
Another deplorable condition which 
is reported sometimes in our teachers’ 
gatherings is the fact that in some com- 
munities the position of the teacher is 
auctioned off to the one who will teach 
for the least amount of money. ‘This 
is a great injustice to the profession and 
an imposition upon those who have pre- 
pared themselves to do efficient work in 
the class-room. | When good teachers 
have to compete thus for their positions 
it is time for them to get out and take 
up another calling where personal honor 
will not be sacrificed in getting a job. 
Parents cannot expect much from such 
teachers; school commissioners get what 
they pay for—slovenly and _ shoddy 
work; the community gets trouble. 
- The question of salary is an impor- 


tant one for several reasons. Take the 


matter of board. Provisions, alone, 
cost 40 per cent more than they did a 
few years ago, so that one cannot get 
board by the month for less than ten 
and fifteen dollars. This is particularly 
true in the towns. Teachers should at- 
tend educational conferences, and read 
a few of the educational journals and 


keep otherwise posted on current. events. 


‘They must do this in order to keep up 


vith their profession. After they have 
paid for their own keep and shared with 
their families there is nothing left for 
Under these 
conditions it is not strange to see all 
over this country relegated school teach- 
ers. 


personal improvement. 


Items of Interest. 
—The gasoline engine has arrived! 


—Farmers’ Day, which was observed 
February 22, was a great success. 


—Plenty of sickness among the teach- 
ers and no less of chat concerning May 
and June weddings. 

—Rev.. C. H. Williamson, who is 
traveling in the interest of the James- 
town Exposition, visited our school a 
few days ago. 


—The winter term has closed and 
many have done creditable work in their 
grades. Others have failed in some in- 
stances from the lack of interest in their 
work. Time is too precious to waste in 
idle pleasures. We trust that all will 
enter upon the next term’s work with 
renewed zeal and vigor. 
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Editorial. 
Elsewhere in this issue appears a 
clipping from The North American, 
which 


people are doing in Pennsylvania. 
ye Bee 


gives some idea of what our 


We are glad to announce to our read- 
ers and friends that Dr. C. F. Meserve, 
the President of Shaw University, will 
deliver our Founder’s Day address on 
May 1. 

it Ci ake 
The Rey. Dr. A. F. Beard, Honorary 
Secretary of the American Missionary 
Association, has kindly consented to de- 
liver our annual sermon on Sunday, 
May 26. All who have had the good 
fortune to meet Dr. Beard and hear him 
speak will, we are sure, be glad to know 
this. 
nn ion “te 

In spite of what may be said to the 

contrary, our people are steadily going 


forward. eee they are found 
and whatever may be the competition, 
they are making a name for themselves. 
It is peeuharly gratifying to us to know 
that a few days since a Rhodes’ scholar- 
ship at Oxford University was awarded 
to Mr. Allan LeRoy Locke, a young 
colored of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Locke is the first colored man to re- 
and we do not doubt 
that he will prove that it was worthily 


man, 
ceive this honor, 


bestowed. 


Negroes in Pennsylvania. 

In its proportion of Negro population, 
Pennsylvania stands fourteenth of the 
Commonwealths of the United States. 
There are one-fortieth as many blacks 
as whites in the State. 

This being so, Pennsylvania looks for 
something more than mute entity on the 
of her colored wards. What has 
she received in return for the vast 
amounts in education and civic training 
that she has lavished on them ? 

Look for answer at the present. condi- 
tion of the race. What it is in Phila- 
delphia, it is In a general way through- 
out the State. In Philadelphia, with a 
colored population of 63,000, there are 
over a thousand engaged in profitable 
business; they are represented in many 
of the higher professions; thousands of 
them own their homes. There are 21 
Negro attorneys-at-law, 10 dentists, 20 
music teachers, 5 composers, 20 editors, 
35 physicians and six musical organiza- 
tions of note. 


part 
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Among the businesses conducted by 
them are 40 grocery stores, 115 barber 
shops, 3 flower shops, 17 tailoring estab- 
lishments, 22 coal and ice routes, 70 
restaurants, and as many dressmaking 
establishments. 

Mrs. Henry Jones is worth over $1,- 


000,000. There are over 30 who are 


worth $100,000 and about 500 who are | : 
| I served my king, he would not in mine 


worth $25,000.—The North American. 


Quotations from Shakespeare. 
The devil can cite Scripture for his pur- 
pose. 
An evil soul producing holy witness 
Ts like a villain with a smiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart: 


O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! | 


mities. 


A sceptre snatched with an unruly hand 

Must be as boisterously maintained as 
gained ; | 

And he that stands upon a slippery place 

Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him 
up. 


Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis 
something, nothing; 

*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave 
to thousands ; 

But he that fileches from me my good 
name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 

And makes me poor indeed. 


Love sought is good, but given unsought 
is better. 


Be just, and fear not: 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy 
country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou 
fall’st, 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr! 


Had I but served my God with half the 


zeal 


age 


Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


"Tis better to be lowly born, - 

And range with humble livers in con- 
tent, 

Than to be perked up in a glistering 
grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow. 


Pst Aa _ Our content is our best having. 
A friend should bear his friend’s infir- | 


The end crowns all, 
And that old common arbitrator, Time, 
Will one day end it. 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


—Mr. A. Myron Cochran will give 
a piano recital at the school on Monday, 
Mr. Cochran.is a graduate 
of the music department of Fisk Uni- 


April 22. 


versity, and comes highly recommended. 


—We are looking forward with great 
delight to the coming of Clarence Cam- 
eron White, the violinist, April 8, 1907. 
Admission, 15 cents; reserved seats, 25 
cents. 
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PAUL JOHNS, 


** Miss Theresa Johnson, a former 
student of this institution, was grad- 
uated from the Virginia Normal and 
Industrial Institute on January 11, 
iO 

** Mr. Charles Brewington, of Clin- 
ton, N. C., and Miss Lucy Middleton, 
of Goldsboro, N. C., were suddenly 
called home on account of sickness in 
their families in February. 

**The Dunbar Literary: Club gave 
a “candy pull” to a few of its friends 
Friday evening, February 15th. Quo- 
tations were given from different au- 
thors, and various games were played 
during the evening. The affair was a 
very enjoyable one. 

*“*On Saturday night, February 
17th, the young ladies of the Model 
Home gave a “Valentine Tea” to some 
ot their friends. 
until 


It lasted from seven 
nine o'clock. Music was fur- 
nished by the string band, games were 
played and solos and recitations were 
rendered. Afterwards the young men 
were taken to a pair of hearts, at the 
end of the hall, which had long twines 
in them. They took hold of one side 
while the young ladies took hold of the 
opposite side, and the young man who 
held the twine that the girl held on the 
other side escorted her to tea. 


Students’ Page. 


MISS ANNIE RHODES, | 


Editors. 


“* The Vesperian Literary Society 
is still rendering excellent programs 
and doing good work. The program 


rendered February 23d was as follows: 


Piano Solo—Annie Rhodes. 
Recitation—Naomi Burgess. 
Recitation—Naney Taylor. 
Essay—Mary Lynch. 
Vocal Solo—Bertha Mayo. 
Recitation—Octavia Stephenson. 
Recitation—Esther Hilliard. 
Kssay—Pattie Nicholson. 
Vocal Solo—Mary Alston. 
Recitation—Mamie Outlaw. 
Editor’s Paper—Pearl Johnson. 
Critic—Hillian Hall. 
Voeal Duet—Pearl Johnson, Lillian 
Hall. 


** The Y. M. C. A. has elected the 
following officers for next year: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Elisha Green; Vice-President, 
Mr. Frederick Moore; Secretary, Mr. 
S. J. Cooke; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mr. John D. Fields; Treasurer, Mr. 
Isaac Bunn. Those on the various com- 


mittees last year did very well and most 
The 


President wishes to commend Mr. J. S. 


of them deserve special mention. 


Jones and his helpers on religious meet- 
ings, also Mr. N. H. Lee in his Bible 
study, and Mr. George Bullock in the 
missionary work. The chairmen of the 
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new committees are as follows: Mem- 
bership Committee, Mr. H. W. Long; 
Committee on Religious Meetings, Mr. 
Bb. F. Bullock; Missionary Committee, 
Mr. J. W. Croom; Finance Committee, 
Mr. Julian Williams; Committee on 
Bible Study, Mr. N. H. Lee; Commit- 
tee on New Students, Mr. Noah Hill; 
Social Committee, Mr. William Hill. 


What Can You DoP 


That’s what the world is asking you. 
Not who you are, 
Not what you are; 
But this one thing the world demands, 
What can you do with brain or hands? 


What can you do? That is the test 
The world requires; as for the rest, 
It matters not, 
Or who, or what 
You may have been, or high or low, 
The world cares not one whit to know. 


What can you do? What can you do? 
That’s what the world keeps asking you 
With trumpet tone, 

And that alone! 
Ah, soul, if you would win, then you 
Must show the world what you can do! 


Once show the world what you can do, 
And it will quickly honor you 
And call you great; 
Or soon, or late, 
Before success can come to you, 
The world must know what you can do. 


Up, then, O soul, and do your best! 
Meet like a man the world’s great test, 
What can you do? , 
Gentile or Jew, 
No matter what you are, or who, 
Be brave and show what you ean do! 
—The Watchman. — 


—Mr. H. Dempt, the photographer 
from Rocky Mount, spent two days at 
our school recently, taking views of the 
school, class pictures, and individuals. 


—Through the kindness of a friend, 
Mr. C. H. Morgan, a fine Jersey calf 
was recently added to our herd of cattle. 


Pumpkins. 


The use of pumpkins is increasing to 
a considerable extent, and there are few 
crops that will produce more stock food 
Hogs, sheep. and all kinds of 


per acre. 


| cattle eat them with relish, and all va- 


rieties keep well in winter, if stored in 
a cool place and protected from severe 
frost. 
PLANT PUMPKINS IN YOUR CORN FIELDS. 
A common way of growing pump- 
kins is to plant them in the corn when 
the corn is planted, planting in every 
fourth row of corn, and 10 to 12 feet 
apart in the row, letting a hill of pump- 
kin take the place of a hill of corn; 8 
to 10 seeds should be put in each hill, 
After danger from the cucumber beetle 
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and the squash bug is past, all the plants 
except the strongest one in each hill 


should be destroyed. While the care 


_ given to pumpkins under this method 


it will pay to set apart an area to be | 
devoted to pumpkins entirely. If pump- 
kins are to have the entire use of the | 
land, the hills should be 12 feet apart 
each way, and two or three of the strong- 


est plants should be left in the hill. 


Pumpkins will produce well on any — 
class of soil that is reasonably fertile. | 
An old pasture or clover field, or land — 
on which cow peas have been raised, is | 


a good place to grow them. Good com- 


post or well rotted manure will increase | 
the crop considerably, and when manure — 
or fertilizer is used, it is best to apply | 
in the hill, mixing it with the soil the — 


same as for watermelons. 


Every farmer should grow a liberal | 
supply of pumpkins, as they make a_ 
most desirable, healthy and nutritious — 


Ingraham :: Chapel 


food for winter feeding, giving a juicy | 


and nutritious food to take the place of 


green food during the winter.—Wood’s | 


Crop. Special. 


Piano Recital 


A. MYRON COCHRAN 


monday, April 22, 1907 


Ingrabam Chapel 


Wits eal 


of producing them gives good returns, — 


By 


CLARENCE CAMERON 
WHITE 


MONDAY 
April 8, 1907 


7.30 P. M. 


DYN N YN 
Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 
DEALERS IN 


Paints. Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 
Heaters and Harness 


DN VINNININ IVINS A ds 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, 
Treasurer and Instructor in Bookkeeping. 


Miss LUCY G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin, Astronomy and 
Psychology. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 
Instructor in Geometry, Geology, Physics, 
Pedagogy and Latin. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Highth Grade. 


Miss M. V. LITTLE, 
Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss BETTIE L. WILEY, 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J: 2 LM TCHR: ABs 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


Miss J. M. HARDING, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 
Miss L. G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


| 253 students, 143 of whom were boarders. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricaltural, 
Indastrial ana 


Normal School 
LNT a oar 


NorTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22nd Street, New York. 


The school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 15 teachers and registered 
28 
counties in the State, Connecticut, the District 
of Columbia, New Jersey, New York, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia, were 
represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 380 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary 
Department, instruction is given in Sewing and 
Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expenses: Board, which includes everything 
except books, clothes and medical fee, is $8 per 
month. Instrumental Music $2 per month. 


The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. For further informa- 
tion write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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l. T. WOOD & CO. 


Wholesale Provision Dealers 


BUYERS OF 


Peanuts and Cotton Seed at 
Highest Market Price 


Bell ’Phone 19 


PIANOS 


ENFIELD, N2.C, 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 

gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 


and prices . 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Yards Covering Seven Acres 
Woodward & son 
LUMBER 


YELLOW PINE, WHITE PINE, HARD- 
WOODS, MAHOGANY. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


The Quality of our Shoes is winning 
New Customers for us Every Day 


Our Prices Always Less Than Charged 
Anywhere Else for Same Kind 


Shoes my Specialty 
And I Sell Them at Bargain Prices 


I also carry a full line of 


Overshoes, Nice Dress Goods, 
Ladies’ Cloaks and Jackets 


In my Grocery and Confectionery Department 
you can always find a full line of 


Candies and Fruits, Canned Goods, etc. 


Come and See or Send to 


MEYER, the Hustler 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if you do not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


R. E.L. GUNTER, Agent 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
Is the Place to Buy Your 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 
OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS 


Ghee B. CURTIS &. CO: 


Established thirty years 


SAMUEL PIERSON 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 
Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Pe nut Buyers 
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Plant Wood’s 
Garden Seeds 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE: 
TABLES & FLOWERS. 


Twenty-eight years experience 
—our own seed farms, trial 
grounds—and large warehouse 
capacity give us an equipment 
that is unsurpassed anywhere 
for supplying the best seeds 
obtainable. Our trade in seeds 
both for the 


Garden and Farm 


is one of the largest in this country. 
We are headquarters for 
Oats, Seed Potatoes, Cow 


ae 


Sent 
<A 


Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Peas, Soja Beans and 
other Farm Seeds. 

Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 


gives fuller and more complete infor- 
mation about both Garden and Farm 
Seeds than any other similar publica- 
Mailed 


a — pocasccmnioaseeioniaietAer 


tion issued in this country. 
bare on request. Write for it. 


Vr. W. Wood & ee Seedsmen, 


“os TT 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED OF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels. Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 


road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


PA eee ere 


“SA VIN Ge 


Think what the word means 


It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 
Why not strive to make it your habit? 
When you once begin in earnest to 
save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that you waited so long to 
begin. If you will get one of our little 


““Bome Sates’ 


drop into it your small coin and deposit 
it with us at 


Four Per Cent Interest 


Compounded every three months 


_~ You have no 1dea how soon you will have 


a considerable amount to your credit 
Call or send for one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try the plan 4] For 
further information, write for the little 
‘‘Blue Book ’’ Call at the 


Commercial and Farmers Bank. 
Enfield, N. C. 

Where full information will be cheerfully 
given, or write THE JOSEPH K. Brick 
NEws, who are in possession of the 
facts. 

E. W. SIMPSON, 


Cashier. 


Ve Ver Me Me We Ne We Var Nev Ver Nor Ne Var Nor Ver 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N.C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
Tumery, Fancy and Coilet Articles 


The leading magazines reqularly on sale 
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McGWIGAN’S 
HARDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 


Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 


Co. 


He handles them in carload lots 


DR. C. HIGHSMITH 


DENTIST 
AE AE AE ME AE AME 


ENFIELD North Carolina 


EERE RESTEONET 


SAVE MONEY 
| 
| 


“Twenty years of service, never needed 
repairs, and are as good as the day 
they were put on.’”’ writes a user of 
Cortright Metal Shingles. That’s the 
rule, not the exception, mind you. 
Do you wonder public buildings, 
churches, schools and residences every- 
where are being covered with them? 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING COMPANY. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


SS ee 
So Spee ee 


Oey 


jn 


Pa vee 


Bank of Enfield 


ENRIEEDS Nee. 
ESTABLISHED 1898. 


Capital and Surplus 
Nearly $380,000.00 


el ex 


Since removing to our new quar- 
ters we have added a 


Savings Department 


on which we pay four per cent in- 
terest compounded quarterly. In- 
terest credited January 1st, April ist, 
July 1st and October ist, on all de- 
posits that have remained the previ- 
ous three months. : 
Deposits by mail receive our prompt 
aud careful attention No matter 
how small your banking business or 
how large it may be, whether it be 
in the commercial or savings depart- 
ment.” all 


4 


business carefully and 
promptly attended to. 


Pn gf = 


GEO. B. CURTIS, 


President. 


IVEY WATSON, 


Cashier. 


DAVID BELL, 


Vice-Pres. 
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_ The Negro in Business. 
ad W. MOORE, NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE. 


K egroes, the oldest and largest of 
, is the peany. Savings Bank of 
r ham, Ala. It owns a fine stone 
muilding near the Custom house 
does a large business. The Penny 
mgs Bank building is the head. 
ers for a number of business enter- 
among our people, such as men’s 
ng oe Emoeenee galery: doc- 


ere ‘are over sisescs Davadked pal 


f Na Pk Bone: our people in J ack- 


United Bee. Bis aa oe Hasiteelled | 


freeholders of Gears Ss. C., are 
colored and some of them own eevenl 
pieces of property each. There are a 
large number of business enterprises in 
the city of Nashville, Tenn. The head- 
quarters of the National Colored Baptist 
Publishing House is located there, Ik 
has nearly one hundred people in its 
employ and several buildings in its plant. 
It publishes the Sunday-school and re- 
ligious literature for over two million 
colored Baptists. 

The African Methodist ineagree 
Church has its Sunday-school publishing 
house in Nashville. It is a four story 
stone front building located on the Mt 
lie square. 

There are several other large build- 
ings in Nashville devoted to colored en- 
terprises, among these are the Napier 
Court and the Boyd building. The Na- 
pier Court is a center of business life. 
On the first floor is the One Cent Sav- 
ings Bank, which did a business last 
year of over five hundred thousand 
($500,000.00) dollars. 

There are several doctors’ offices, in- 
cluding a specialist, and dentist; five law 
offices, a real estate office and a society 
hall. 

The Boyd building j is valued at $30,- 
‘00.00, and contains several stores and 
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professional offices and a society hall. 
There are a number of drug stores, fur- 
niture, shoe, photograph gallery, under- 
taking establishments, livery stables and 
various kinds of. business. 

Nashville is typical of such cities as 
Washington, Richmond, Charleston, At- 
lanta, Memphis, New Orleans, Vicks- 
burg and Dallas, Texas, all of which are 
full of business life among our people. 

Helena Colony is a thrifty farming 
community in Central Texas where the 
colored people own and cultivate thous- 
ands of acres of fertile land. There is 
a large and growing field for our people 
in the business world. 


Two Farmers. 


BY MR: E. F..COLSON, KITTRELL, ‘N: . 

Several vears ago I found myself in- 
stinctively studving the lives of two 
farmers who were befitting antitheses of 


Both 


ushered into life with enviable patri- 


suecess and failure. men were 
monies, especially when measured by 
the standard most generally in vogue; 
they owned large farms, many acres of 
which were fertile and comparatively 
easy to cultivate... Their homes were 
comfortable and conveniently located 
and public opinion declared that they 
had some gold in their coffers. 

Mother nature had constituted these 
sons differently ; the former planned his 
work well before hand; the latter had 
no plans. The successful farmer em- 


ploved a good many men, in nearly all of 


whom was created an interest in the 
After 


having won the full respect and confi- 


farm, second only to his own. 


dence of his laborers, he assorted their 


ideas and put the best of them to use. 

The farm embraced only enough land 
to be cultivated easily and effectually. 
Deep plowing was in evidence before 
planting and large quantities of both 
home-raised and commercial fertilizers 
were used. Crops were so rotated as to 
avert an impoverished soil; and by the 
use of labor-saving machinery all seeds 
were planted early enough to give them 
their allotted time in which to complete 
their growth and development. As soon 
as plants made their advent, plows were 
started to combat weeds and to form 
a suitable mulch for retarding the escape 
of moisture. Later on hoes were used, 
care being taken to emphasize quality of 
work. 

Forage crops, (including oats, clover, 
rye, peas, vetch and millet), corn, cot- 
ton, peanuts, ete., were grown in abun- 
dance, thus making it necessary for har- 
vesting to begin in May and last until 
November; during all of which time 
successful endeavors were made to save 
the greatest possible quantities of what 
had been grown without sustaining any 
appreciable loss. | ! 

~The man to whom I refer as the sue- 
cessful farmer kept his books well posted — 
and his bills were paid promptly. He 
bought good live stock and had them 
eared for well. Agricultural journals: 
and Bulletins from the State and U. S. 
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departments of agriculture were sources 


from which he gathered large portions | 


of his vast stock of practical and scien- 
tific knowledge. 


He studied the markets and knew just | 


when and where to buy or sell. 


On the other hand, the unsuccessful 


farmer employed a large number labor- 


ers in the outset, but he was not capable 


of enlisting their full sympathy and co-— 


operation. 


They were merely hirelings, many of | 
whom were of the lowest type of men 
who make up that too large a class of | 


“cheapest” yet most expensive laborers. 
This farmer always planted a much 
larger crop than he could thoroughly eul- 
tivate and his land was plowed so shal- 


low that the best soil on the hill sides | 


soon washed away and even short 


droughts left their untoward impress 


upon lis crops. Cotton, the principal 
crop was grown on the same land for 
many in succession; a very few 
dairy or beef cows were kept and only a 
small quantity of home-raised fertilizers 


(such 2s cotton seeds and barn manure) 


vears 


were used. Hence soil barrenness natu- 
rally followed. 


His 


horses and mules were ill fed and 


poorly g groomed ; farming machinery and — 


utensils were left out in the weather 
when not im use; and he did not keep 
himself fully acquainted with the fluctu- 
ating market prices, for the want of 
which knowledge he often lost in buy- 
ing and selling. 


Apparently this farmer had a weak- 
ness for buying and he purchased many 
things that were neither luxuries nor 

Tis bills were not. settled 
therefore his eredit was at 
first threatened and ultimately it was 
irretrievably. overthrown. 


necessities. 
promptly ; 


After haying found his rebount on the 
wrong side of the ledger for numbers of 
vears this farmer decided to change his 
vocation and stigmatized farining as an 
The influence 
exerted by such farmers as the first one 


unprofitable drudgery. 
mentioned will help to recruit our farms 
with intelligent men who are qualified 
for the work while that of those of the 
other type will at least drive to other 
of the shift- 
less men who are too indifferent to ac- 


fields of labor large numbers 


quaint themselves with modern methods 
of agriculture and who too frequently 
expect something for nothing, 


Music in Education 


BY, MRS. SARAH H, “PLETCHDR. 


of Lhe 


and when its econ- 


Music is often spoken as 
Youngest of the Arts,” 
dition is compared with that of sculp- 
ture and painting in the ninth century, . 
during which period harmonies were 
first developed, we can understand why 
it is so named. 

Tt may be partly due to this compara- 
tively recent development that it is so 
difficult to procure for music a satisfac- 


tory place in the public school system. 
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In 1906, Mr. W. S. B. Matthews, of 
Chicago, asked of several representative 
teachers in large cities some facts as to 
the musical condition of these cities. 
Almost without exception the answers 
to the question concerning public school 
music gave evidence of a deficiency in 
this study, while one stated definitely 
that. public school music seemed to give 
no impetus to further musical develop- 
ment in after life. 

There are few who reach the ideal of 
excellence in sight reading and technique 
required by any standard method. ,The 
cause of this defect and a remedy for it 
are now being sought . 

There is an effort on the part of music 
lovers to change the status of music in 
the public schools, to make it a major 
elective, thus enabling the pupil of tal- 
ent to keep up both literary and musical 
work. 

In 1904, a committee, chosen from the 
Music Teachers’ National Association 
-and from the Departments of Music of 
the National Educational Association, 
made a report of a course in musi¢ in- 
tended to take the place of some other 
study in the high school course. 

Harvard has added to its list of elect- 
ive admission requirements harmony 
and eounterpoint, each to count two 
points toward the twenty-six required 
for admission. 

These things especially concern those 
who elect music, but also by raisins the 
status of the study will benefit those 


domg only class work. 


At the National Educational Associa- 
tion meeting of 1905, there was a report 
made on work to be required of gram- 
mar grades, showing what amount of 
technique and practical work should be 
given each year. This might suggest 
methods to the teacher, but there can be 
no proportion of theory and practice pre- 
scribed, which will fit all cases. Any 
capable teacher, understanding human 
nature, should make students want to 
learn about music, and enjoy singing. 

If this branch has received in the 
grammar grades the attention it de 
serves, there will be no trouble in setting 
a high standard for the high school or 
normal pupil. The graduates of these 
departments should have the ability to 
read any simple melody at sight and 
to take one voice in part music, sing- 
ing it readily at sight. 

Aside from technical ability, there 
should be an appreciation of the best 
music. It is expected that the pupil 
will know and feel the beauties of Shake- 
speare and Tennyson. Why then should 
he look as blank, when allusion is made 
to Bach, Beethoven or Handel, as 1f a 
work of Sanskrit had been spoken.” 

Many of us will never hear great art- 
ists render the ““Messiah.” If we should, 
our appreciation would be heightened by 
previous study. Since, however, for 
most of us this study will be our only 
with 
should have them in school. 


acquaintance great things we 
The normal school pupil should sing 


in (or at. as the skeptic will say) 
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choruses from the best operas and | his Sunday classes for working people 
oratorios. There are some not too diff- | in New York, has demonstrated its 
cult for the trained school chorus to | power to do more. 


learn. While working at these, knowl- 
edge might be gained of the composer 
and of the nature of the work from 
Students 


ought also to be taught to listen intel: 


which the selection is taken. 


hgently to music, whether of the voice 
er of instruments, to follow the melody 
as it sings through different keys and 
changing forms. 


To this end use should be made of of the value of music in therapeutics; 


the pupil’s recitals if better material is 
not available. Anything especially strik- 
ing being noted, explained and_ illus- 
trated by actual performance. 

Nothing so helps a body of students 
to a real enjoyment of a program, as 
this careful analysis, by the teacher, 
of pieces to be rendered. 

Let them know too something of the 
great song writers. As famous songs 
are rendered, call attention to them. 
Teach something of contemporary com- 
posers, those of America, the women 
composers. Interesting programs are 
sometimes made containing works of 
special classes of writers. | 

This training can be given in the aver- 
age normal school and it is only when 
this condition obtains, when the edu- 
cated man leads the popular demand fo1 
music, that ragtime and the street song 
will cease to express the musical feeling 
of the people. 

“Music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast.” Frank Damrosch with 


They have rendered the “Messiah,” 


| “Tsrael in Egypt,” Elijah,” and other 


high-class oratorios. 
To use his own words, ‘These heroes 
of music sit at their tables in squalid 


tenement houses, and by their inter- 


course transform the hovel into a palace, 
pee Ae: . ” 
the beggar into a king. 
It is not possible to give a dissertation 


this has been discussed again and again, 


since David with his sweet melodies 


calmed the troubled nerves of Saul. 

Nor is it necessary to enlarge upon 
its useful beauty for I know no one who 
hath no music in him, whom Shake- 
speare would class as “fit for treason, 
stratagems and spoils.” 

Music will stand the supreme test of 
an educator, since it discharges its part 
in preparing us for complete hving. 


“The two kinds of people on earth I ween 7 
Are the people who lift and the people who 
lean. 


Wherever you go you will find the world’s 
masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes. 


And, oddly enough, you will find, too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 


In which class are you? Are you easing the 
load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 


Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care?” 
t 
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Suggestions for the Teacher. 


BY PRINCIPAL T. S. INBORDEN. 


THEY SHOULD NOT NAG. 

Some teachers have a way of nagging 
their students. JI know of nothing so 
nauseating as to be nagged all the time. 
I went to that 


country—Loudon 


I was once a hotel boy. 
the 


County, Virginia. 


position from 
J was every whit a 
country lad, a “Greeny from the sticks,” 
with country woven suit, box-toed shoes, 
ruffled bosom shirt, flaxen hair pre- 
dominating with red, pants dyed to har- 
monize with the season, Virginia brogue 
My 
steps were not agile and quick but in 
T thought a bell boy 


had to ring bells and that a waiter had 


typical of the mountain country. 
strides and leaps. 
to sit and simply wait. I knew more 
about the plow and wagon than I did 
about the tray. I could handle a four 
horse team with one line better than I 
could bring from the kitchen meals for 
four men. I was an expert at cutting 
corn and taking up wheat behind a 
cradle, but would almost break my neck 
daily walking over the marble floor of 


the hotel. Was I could 
maul rails all day in the woods but could 


I nagged ? 


not walk from one end of the dining: 
room to the other without liability of 
When a 


gentleman asked for syrup I would just 


hooking into some one’s feet. 


as soon give him a bottle of Worcester- 
shire sauce, and argue with him that, 
“that was what we serve molasses in.” 


| 


Was I nagged? What did I know 
about a silver syrup pitcher? I never 
saw one before in my life. I was 
nageed and guyed, guyed and nagged. 


Tfad it not been for the superhuman am- 


bition I had for an education I would 


have gone back to the country a thousand 
times. I never was quite so well pleased 
as I was one morning about twenty- 
three years ago in Cleveland, Ohio, when 
I picked up a morning paper and found 
that my chief nagger had gotten him- 
self into trouble and had been sent to the 
It was 


certainly a great relief to me when he 


State’s prison for two years. 
went. While we worked together I was 
reminded daily that my hair was curly, 
that my dyed pants needed a little 
syrup on the bottom to hold them down, 
that I had not lost my Virginia brogue, 
that I had fallen in the dining-room a 
dozen times, that on one occasion the 
second waiter had to extricate me and 
the tray—once full of dishes—from the 
threshold of the spring door which had 
unfortunately come into contact with 
Was I nagged? I 
would as soon ask for a dish of “duply 
cates” as for a dish of corn beef hash. 
IT knew as much about the one as the 
The hotel help never had a bet- 
ter picnic than they had with me. I 


my box-toed shoes. 


other. 


know how it feels to be nagged and 
guyed., 

As a student I know what it is to fail 
to make a recitation for a week and to 
have to appear before the teacher Sat- 
urday to make up five zeros; instead of 
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zero with advice from the teacher in 
these words: ‘‘There are some students 
in this class who would make better ox 
drivers than scholars.” I took it all te 
myself without passing back any retort, 
because I knew too well that I was a 
first-class teamster, but that was no rea- 
son why I should not at least try to be 
ascholar. It was a great humiliation to 
About the only conso- 
lation I had was the fact that there were 
others in that class who had all the ad- 
vantages and when I went to make up 


be thus nagged. 


my zeros [ found them doing the same 
Now, do not form a bad con- 
clusion about that teacher. 
She meant well. 


thing. 
She was a 


She 


made the mistake that thousands of our 


splendid woman. 


teachers are making all over this country 
to-day. She did not know the soul of 
the boy. I held on like the four legged 
canine. I never proposed to let loose. 
When she saw that I meant to stay she 
came to me and asked me to give her a 
place as teacher in the Sunday-school of 
which I was superintendent. She taught 
most acceptably and I was glad to have 
her in our Sunday-school because of the 
opportunity it gave me to come into con- 
tact with her outside of her own class: 
room. This was in the town of Oberlin. 
in a colored Sunday-school and she was 
a white lady. In all of my study under 
her she never knew me until she came to 
this Sunday--school to teach in which I 
was superintendent. It was here and 
under these circumstances that we came 


| was assured. 


_ ence to nag theirs. 


to know each other as only. student and 
teacher should know each other. My 
success under her tutorship after that 
So, my fellow teachers, 


_ you can not afford to nag your students 


when they are doing their best, nor can 
you afford to allow others in your pres- 
If you want to send 


your students home or to some other 


school, just nag. If you want them to 
hate you now or curse your memory 
when you are dead just keep nagging. If 


their parents insist that they must re 


main under your tutorship you have no 


_ better ‘vay to break their spirits and to 


take eway their ambition for learning 
than {9 just continue nagging. It is like 
the fsll, the continuous fall of a drop of 
waier in the hearing of a prisoner, who 
can not extricate himself from its tor- 
meut?; it is cxeruciating, it 1s agonizing, 
it is death. Do not forget that you are 
a teacher and that you are moulding the 
The greatest lessons 
your students will take from your school. 


lives of the future. 


the one that will cling to them when all 
the ecademie studies have been forgot- 
ten, when vonr lectures shall have faded 
into insignincance, will be the lesson of 
your personal example. 

T have not sought in these few chap- 
ters to exhaust this subject, for it 1s an 
exhanstless sivject, but simply to state 
a fow thoughts that have come to me as 
a result of cighteen years as a teacher 
in the elass-raom, and a large part of 
this supervising, helping, planning and 
directing others in their work. 
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Editorial. 


We trust that a large number of 
friends will plan to be present on 
Founder’s Day, May 1. All who attend 
will enjoy hearing Dr. Meserve, who is 


to deliver the address. 
%* + *¥ 


Prot. G. E. Davis, Dean of Biddle 
University, Charlotte, N. C., has kindly 
consented to deliver our Commencement 
address, Wednesday, May 29. 

a RY 

It is with pleasure that we call the at- 
tention of our readers to all the articles 
Principal Inborden fin- 
ishes the series of interesting articles he 


in this issue. 


has been writing on “Suggestions to 
Teachers.”’ 
xe * 
All of our progressive farmer friends 
as well as others will enjoy the very 
practical article on “Two Farmers,” by 


Mr. E. F. Colson, who was for several 
years connected with this institution as 
an instructor. 

i te a 

The good article by the Rev. Geo. W. 
Moore, Field Missionary of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, on “The 
Negro in Business” will, we are sure, be 
read with interest. 

x % # 

‘Music in Education,” by Mrs. Sarah 
H. Fletcher, is an interesting article that 
deserves careful reading. 

ee SS 

Mr. Fletcher writes interestingly on 

the violin recital by Mr. White. 


Items of Interest. 


—Misses Storey, Williamson, and the 
Junior Class entertained in honor of the 
Senior Class, Saturday evening, March 
16, 1907. The menu was as follows: 

| Frappe 
Fried Oysters Crackers 
Olives Pickles 
Cheese Sandwiches 
Banana Salad Dressing 
Assorted Cakes 
Nut Cake 


Ice Cream 


Coffee 


Easter was observed by the King’s 
Daughters’ Circles Sunday evening. 
Miss Harding gave a short, but interest- 


ing, address, and music was -furnished 


by the choir. 


—Our school grounds are constantly 
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undergoing improvements. The plot at 
the left of Benedict Hall has been sown 
with grass seeds and it is hoped that in 
a short while we will see a beautiful 
lawn. Under the supervision of the 
Treasurer, shrubs have been planted in 
front of all of the buildings. All of 
this will add much to the appearance of 
our campus in the near future. 


—Dr. W. L. Taylor, who is president 
of the “‘True Reformers,” and his son, 
Mr. T. W. Taylor, visited our school 
April 9th and 10th. Both gave very 
interesting chapel talks, and the former, 
especially, urged our students to avail 
themselves of the opportunities afforded 
them here. Dr. Taylor has one son here 
in school. 


—QOn Friday evening, May 17, Mr. 
Joseph Douglass will give a violin re- 
cital in our chapel. Those of us who 
heard Mr. Douglass two years ago are 
anxiously looking forward to his coming. 


—Do not forget the piano recital by 
Mr. A. Myron Cochran on March 29th. 


—The literary societies have invited 
. Mr. T. J. Calloway, of Washington, to 


deliver their annual address. 


—The following is the program that 
was rendered Monday evening, April 
Sth : | 

March from ‘Tannhaeuser’—Wag- 
ner-Beyer—Miss Storey, Annie Rhodes. 

Scene de Ballet—De Beriot—Mr. 


White. 


Piano Solo: The First Violet—Behr 
—Lois Johns. 

When the Little Ones say Good-Night 
—Parks—Misses Rhodes, Hall, Reid, 
Johnson. 

(a) Traumerei— Schumann. (b) 
Serenade—Gabriel-Marie—Mr. White. 

Piano Solo: A Dragon Fly—Nevin— 
Mary Dunston. 

Bass Solo: The Mighty Deep—Jude 
——H. W. Long. 

Piano Solo: The Dying Poet—Gotts- 
ehalk—Julia Inborden. 

Hungarian Rhapsodie—Hauser—Mr. 


White. 


Quotations from Longfellow. 

O fear not in a world lke this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 

‘Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


Ue BS OS 


O what a glory doth this world put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes 
forth 

Under the bright and glorious sky, and 

; looks 

On duties well performed, 


and days 
well spent! : 3 


iS PES 


Intelligence and courtesy not always are 
combined ; 

Often in a wooden house a golden room 
we find. 


iO 
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MISS ANNIE RHODES, | 


PAUL JOHNS, 


the 


s Daughters’ Circles on Easter was 


* * The 


King’s 


program rendered by 


as follows: 


Hymn. : 
Scripture Reading...... Miss Sadgwar. 
REET gee Pa Sea esas ace Mr. I. Martin 
Amthem jG hanteiutd cf ao planes Choit 
Report of the Cireles. . Miss M. Cogdel. 


Qnrariet cite: Jesus, Lover of My Soul. 
Misses Rhodes and Reid, Messrs. Bul- 
lock and Jones. 

PEST TS Women’s Clubs. 
Miss J. M. Harding. 
. Protect Us Through the 

Coming Night. 
Misses Rhodes and Reid, Mr. George 


Address 


Trio. 


Bullock. 
** On the 15th of March from 7:30 
fovea oun. ane. Yeo aa eave 


their annual social in Ingraham Chapel. 
All the teachers and students were in- 
The President, Mr. Elisha Green, 
gave an address respecting the Y. M. 
C. A. and its work. Next, Mr. Fletcher 
delivered a speech concerning the spirit 


vited. 


that should exist among the members of 
the, Y° Ms OG." AS ager this; all the 
young men that had won in any of the 
contests on our Field Day on _ last 


Thanksgiving were . presented with 
badges. Then the time was pleasantly 


spent playing games, ete. Refreshments 


were served. 


Enfield on April ist. 
with the score six to eight in favor of 


Editors. x 


** On Saturday evening, March 9, 
of the young men of Beard 
Tfall cntertained in honor of Mrs Mar- 


a number 
tin. The evening was spent playing 
eames and listening to selections from 
differcnt authors. Refreshments were 
served. The invited guests were as fol- 
lows: Misses Ella Reid, Jennie Hop- 


kins, Sallie Grady, Emma Perry, Pearl 


Johnson, Mary Battle, Minnie Cogdell, 


Lois Johns, Estella Hunter, Jennie 
Sarah Williams, Eulah Duns- 


Lil 


Adams, 
ton, Mary Lynch, Nora Johnson, 


lian Hall, and Lottie Davis. 
oF * Rev. A. B. Vincent, of Raleigh, 


delivered the annual sermon to the Y. 
M. C. A. on the 17th of March. ‘The 
sermon was excellent and many good 
thoughts were left with the students. 
He also gave an excellent talk in the 


evening. 


* * Haster afternoon, at the regular 


time and place, the Christian Endeavor 


Society rendered 


Although it was not a long program, — 


vet 1t seems to have been enjoyed by all 
who were present. 


** The Brick School’s baseball team 
played a game of ball with the team of 
The game ended 


Brick School. 


. e 
a special program. 


‘ 
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** Mr. John Fields was called home 

in March on account of the illness of his 
sister, who died soon after his arrival. 
We all have the greatest sympathy for 
Mr. Fields. 
_ ** Misses Mary Lynch, of Ringwood, 
Estella Hunter, of Rocky Mount, and 
Josephine and Corinna Jones spent Eas- 
ter Sunday at their respective homes. 


** Mr. Edward Johnson, of Norfolk, 
Va., who was called home on account of 
death in his family, has returned. 

* * The athletic department of the Y. 
M..C. A. has purchased very pretty gray 
uniforms for our baseball team. 

**« Mr. Frank Boone, of Clinton, N. 
C., on account of weakness of his eyes, 
has gone home. 

** Miss Beulah Lyon, of Epworth, 
N. C., on aeceount of illness, has gone 
home. 


Clarence Cameron White’s Violin 
Recital. 


BY MR. JOSEPH FLETCHER, 


Announcements for April and May, 
eiven out by Principal Inborden, prom- 
ised two violin recitals. The promises 
made us glad, for the violinists were 
known to be representatives of the ap- 
proved trend of the art of violin playing. 
Besides, these artists have appeared 
many times before large audiences in the 
east and many sections of the south, 
their popularity growing all the while. 

The first promise was fulfilled on the 


{ ( N 


was truly a song. 
swell to the fulness we have heard the 
late Remenyi do them, but the phrasing 


“was quite complete. 
fect, only a little intensiveness was want- 


| Ing. 


when he is closeted at home. 


vvening of April 8th, by Mr. Clarence 
Jameron White, concert violinist, and 
teacher of violin in Washington, D. C. 
‘The second is yet to come and is to be 
fulfilled by Mr. Joseph Douglass, a 
violinist of rare attainments. 

Mr. White selected for his opening 
number, “Scene de Ballet,” by De Ber- 
The ‘Scene de Ballet” has been 


presented when we rather looked than 


iot. 


listened, a brandishing of the bow in the 
chord work and a swaying of the body 
We listened this 
time and received a fulness of tone that 


demanding the eyes. 


tells now in our reflection that the musi- 
cian is seeking the soul of his instru- 
ment. 

The applause drawn out to a hearty 
encore must have been assuring to the 
soloist. 

The next, a double number, began 
with “Traumerei,”’? by Schumann. This 
The tones did not 


We felt, to be per- 


Probably the mute affected this 
point. | 

The number was completed with the 
“Serenade,” by ~Gabriel-Marie. The 
artist must play this selection often 
There was 
a tenderness in the legato movements, 
and the pizzacato was musical. The 
player’s command of harmonics was em- 
ployed to heighten the effect. 


The closing number, “Hungarian 


Rhapsodie,” by Hauser, was rendered 


with astonishing precision. Octaves and | 
chords in the finale were made to accent | 
the grandeur of the first movements. | 
The audience burst into long and loud | 
applause as the last note was stilled, | 
compelling the soloist to play again. The | 
“Intermezzo” from ‘Cavalleria Rusti- | 
cana” was proffered. The clear, flute- | 


like notes had barely hushed before the 


delighted people surrounded the artist | 


to express with a handshake and warm | 


words their appreciation. 


Mr. White’s sound musicianship | 


should give him a place as an educator | 


and benefactor. 
“Some men know nothing and know it, 
and say nothing. Others know nothing 


and can not keep from telling it.” 


“No man is fitted for a larger place | 


until he more than fills the place he | 


oh hiey5 
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Kimball Hardware ( o. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 
DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 
Heaters and Harness 
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Violin Recital 


BARAT HARTY HAF IIAE 


By 


Joseph Douglass 


FRIDAY 
May 17, 1907 


7:30 P. M. 


Ingraham 


Chapel 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, 
Treasurer and Instructor in Bookkeeping. 


Miss LUCY G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin, Astronomy and 
Psychology. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 
Instructor in Geometry, Geology, Physics, 
Pedagogy and Latin. 


a 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Highth Grade. 


Miss M. V. LITTLE, 
Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss BETTIE L. WILEY, 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
ie eh iow CHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


Miss J. M. HARDING, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Musie Department: 
Miss L. G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 


Agricaltural, 
Indastrial ana 


Normal School 
ENFIELD 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22nd Street, New York. 


The school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 15 teachers and registered 
253 students, 143 of whom were boarders. 28 
counties in the State, Connecticut, the District 
of Columbia, New Jersey, New York, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia, were 
represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the’ day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary 
Department, instruction is given in Sewing and 
Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expenses: Board, which includes everything 
except books, clothes and medical fee, is $8 per 
month. Instrumental Music $2 per month. 


The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. For further informa- 
tion write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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|. T. WOOD & CO. 


Wholesale Provision Dealers 


BUYERS OF 


Peanuts and Cotton Seed at 
Highest Market Price 


Bell Phone 19 ENFIELD, N..C*| 


PIANOS 


ORGANS 


WAC Pony 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 

gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic ‘piano player on the 

Write for catalogues, terms 


and prices . 


market. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Yards Covering Seven Acres 


Woodward & Son 
LUMBER | 


YELLOW PINE, WHITE PINE, HARD- 
WOODS, MAHOGANY. 


Coane y ots of 


Ned ot 


The Quality of our Shoes is winning 
New Customers for us Every Day 


Our Prices Always Less Than Charged 
Anywhere Else for Same Kind 


Shoes my Specialty 
And I Sell Them at Bargain Prices 
I also carry a full line of 
Overshoes, Dice Dress Goods, 
Ladies’ Cloaks and Jackets 


_ In my Grocery and Confectionery Departmen 


you can always find a full line of - 


| Candies and Fruits, Canned Goods, etc. 


Come and See or Send to 


MEYER, the Hustler 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if you do not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


R. E.L. GUNTER, Agent 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
Is the Place to Buy Your 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 
OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PIERSON 


GEO..B. CURTIS. daa 


Established thirty years 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 
Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


Plant Wood’s 
Garden Seeds 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE.- 

TABLES & FLOWERS. 
- Twenty-eight years experience 
—our own seed farms, trial 
grounds—and large warehouse 
capacity give us an equipment 
that is unsurpassed anywhere 
for supplying the best seeds 
-obtainable. Our trade in seeds 

~) both for the 


Garden and Farm 
is one of the largest in this country. 


| We are headquarters for 
Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Oats, Seed Potatoes, Cow 
Peas, Soja Beans and 
other Farm Seeds. 
Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 
gives fuller and more complete infor- 
- mation about both Garden and Farm 
Seeds than any other similar publica- 
tion issued in this country. Mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VA. 


oo 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED oF ‘ 


Flooring. Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing. Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels Boxes. Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 


road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N.C 
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“SAVING” 


Think what the word means 


It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 
Why not strive to make it your habit? 
When you once begin in earnest to 
save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that you waited so long to 
begin. If you will get one of our little 


““Bome Sates’’ 


drop into it your small coin and deposit 
it with us at 


Four Per Cent Tnterest 


Compounded every three months 


You have no idea how soon you will have 
a considerable amount to your credit. 
Call or send for one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try the plan. 4] For 
further information, write for the little 
‘‘Blue Book.’’ Call at the 


| 
| 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
Enfield, N. C. 
Where full information will be cheerfully 
given, or write THE JoS—EPH K. BRICK 


NEws, who are in possession of the 
facts. 


E. W. SIMPSON, 


Cashier. 


VAR AAA AE AAA 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N.C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
Fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines regularly on sale 
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McGWIGAN’S 
HARDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 


Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 


itr © OC —aaiae 


He handles them in carload lots 


DR; C. HIGHSMITH 


DENTIST 


North Carolina 


ENFIELD 


SAVE MONEY 


“Twenty years of service, never needed 
repairs, and are as good as the day 
they were put on.’”’ writes a user of 
Cortright Metal Shingles. That’s the 
rule, not the Sila peg mind you. 
Do you wonder public buildings, 

churches, schools and residences every- 
where are being covered with them? 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING COMPANY. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Ny: See 


wie 


Bank of Enfield 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
ESTABLISHED 1898. . 


Capital and Surplus 
Nearly $30,000.00 — 


wy” \e 


Since removing to our new quar- 
ters we have added a 


Savings Department 


op which we pay four per cent in- 
terest compounded quarterly. In- — 
terest credited January rst, April Ist, 
July 1st and October rst, on all de- 
posits that have remained the previ- — 
ous three months. ie 

Deposits by mail receive our prompt ‘ on 
and careful attention No matter a 
how small your banking business or 
how large it may be, whether it be — 
in the commercial or savings depart- 
ment, all business carefully and 
, promptly attended to. Re 


= 


GEO. B. CURTIS, 


President. 


DAVID BELL, 


Vice-Pres. 


For CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, Ete. 
consult us for the ‘ ‘plates’’ for one or more 
eolors to be made for use on a type press. — 


VoL. IX. ne . i 3 : | we . yy 
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Mrs. Julia Elma Brewster Brick. 


BY PRINCIPAL T. S. INBORDEN. 


Some who read the story of Mrs. 
Brick’s* giving a large farm for educa- 
tional purposes may say this was luck. 
Others may say that it was by the mis- 
fortune of some one else that she came 
It was 
God knows His business and 


into possession of the farm. 
neither. 
knows it well. When He gives a man 
responsibility, if he does not use it, He 
takes 1t from him and gives it to another. 
This is a Bibheal fact illustrated no 
better than in the story of the ten talents. 
This is a small story, but it has a world 
of truth. With God things do not 
merely happen, they are not merely ac- 
cidental. 

large tree. If the acorn has no heart, 
there will be no tree. It must not only 
have a heart, but that heart must be re- 
sponsive to cold, heat, to organic and 
inorganic elements of the earth that en- 
ter into the construction of the tree. 
God does not do things in a haphazard 
way; He has method in all He does. 
He is more to man than all the elements 
are to the acorn. The difference is that 
man is his own free moral agent; if he 
chooses not to let God use him, God 
can not use him. I believe this is in 
accordance with our mode of thinking. 
Northfield, the great Northfield known 
all over the world, was the result of one 
life, in harmony with the spirit of God. 
It may have had its incipiency in the 
fact that Mrs. Moody’s chickens got into 


First, the acorn, then the | 


her ueighbor’s garden. Oberlin is, be | 
cause a few lives were in harmony with 
Hampton is, for the 
same reason. No one can afford to mis- 
take the voice of God. Elijah heard 
this voice when fed by the ravens; Jo- 
nah heard it in the bottom of the sea; 
Daniel heard it in the lion’s den; Moses 
at the burning bush; Paul enroute to 
Damascus; John on the Isle of Patmos ; 
Wilberforce in the House of 
Commons; Martin Luther while yet in 


this same spirit. 


later, 


the cloisters of Rome; Livingstone in 
the heart of Africa. The great move- 
ments of the world which have given 
liberty and Christian civilization, had 
their origin in the fact that somebody 
heard the voice of God. 

History is full of the names of those 
who have sensed the voice of God, and 
the world will forever remember their 
deeds because they have moved in the 
line indicated by that voice. Spurgeon 
was such a man, Moody was another, 
Finney was another. They were not 
all preachers. Lincoln, Gladstone and 
Roosevelt may truly be said to be among 
those who rightly interpret this voice. 
These men came to eminence, not on ac- 
count of selfishness, but they saw the 
goal while a long way off, and they saw 
that to reach this goal safely, was in the. 
recognition of the brotherhood of all 
men. God does not always speak 
through the thunders, lightnings and — 
winds, nor in wars, and great upheavals 
of society; His voice may be heard in 
the quiet walks of life. 
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Mrs. Julia Elma Brewster Brick was 
neither a great preacher nor statesman, 
neither was she a great teacher. She 
was not these as we usually count these 
professions; she was more than them all. 
On one occasion when I was leaving her 
home to return to the school, I asked 
her what message I should bring the stu- 
dents. Contrary to my expectations, 
she said, “Tell them I want all of them 
to be Christians.”” What preacher could 
do more? She taught by personal ex- 
ample. In the administration of her 
large affairs, she was more than a states- 
man, but she will be known by none of 
these titles. 

When she was visiting the school, her 


every act was that of simplicity and | 


modesty. At her home in Brooklyn, 
New York, she presided with dignity 
and grace. 

Her philanthropies were the joy of 
her declining years. Only a few weeks 
before she passed out of life, she packed, 
with her own hands, barrels of clothes 
for the students. She has written me 
time and again that her thoughts, day 
and night, were on our work here. It 
was the thought of the school, and the 
work of education and character mak- 
ing here, that kept her spirit buoyant 
and her life happy, until she reached 
the advanced age of eighty-three years. 
When she knew the end was near and 
saw friends looking more serious, she 
said she did not want a great eulogy, but 
simply a family talk, after her depar- 
What she did for the Brick 


- ture, 


Mrs. Julia E. Brick. 


School and for Brooklyn charities, she 
did, not in order to receive the plaudits 
of the world, but it was done in recogni- 
tion of the still small voice which every 
one must hear for himself. So the 
Brick school is no accident, because Mrs. 
Brick’s life was not an accident. Her 
life was in unison with the spirit of 
Christ, and the school had its inception 
in that life. Is there anything more 
beautiful than the outgrowth of such an 
inspiration? The monument which she 
has built here is a most fitting climax to 
the memory of a beautiful life. 


An Appreciation. 


BY MRS. JEANNETTE KEEBLE-COX, 
ALBANY, GA. 

Professor Shaler Matthews says he 
ence asked a friend to write a short 
sketch of a man whom he knew, and the 
friend politely refused, on the ground 
But no 
such condition of. affairs exists with 
those persons who were fortunate enough 
to have an intimate acquaintance with 
Instead, to know 
her was to love her and honor her. 

Nowadays ‘so much is being given by 
our multi-millionaires for the better- 
ment of humanity that we are not par- 
ticularly startled when we hear of thou- 
sands of dollars being spent in that di- 
rection. But there is a portion of hu- 
manity which is being wofully neglected 
and that portion is the freedmen of the 
South. Ostracized along educational, 


that he knew the man too well. 
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commercial and industrial lines, the 
black man, so far as the benefits of a 
free country are concerned, is “a thing 
apart.” As the “square deal” and the 
“door of hope” are unknown quantities 
to him in the South, some great agency 
must come into his life by other means 
than those accorded him here if he is 
to keep within bird’s-eye view of our 
twentieth century civilization. 

Mrs. Brick, with the eye of a prophet 
and a large sympathetic heart, saw this 
great need and hastened with all her 
means to do what she could for the Ne- 
She was not content 
to leave all the supervision and respon- 
sibility of her project to others, but as 
long as she could she came to the field 
that she might direct and propose as she 
thought best. 

There is one little incident connected 
with one of Mrs. Brick’s visits to the 
school which will long be remembered by 
some of us. ‘One day she asked for a 
piece of writing paper. A pad was 
handed her, but instead of using even a 
whole sheet, she used only half of one 
side, then turned the paper and finished 
on the other side. The lesson in economy 


gro of the South. 


has often occurred to me with this con- 
clusion, that she would never have been 
intrusted with her large fortune and 
maybe would never have had it to spend 
in so worthy a cause if she had not been 
able to take care of it. 

Another little lesson for us was as she 
visited the school she soon realized that 
as teachers we had to depend upon our- 


selves for much of our happiness and all 
of our society. It was in her power to 
contribute to the former by making us 
as comfortable as possible in our rooms. 
Upon one of her visits she noticed that 
our tables were very crude sort of things, 
robbed of half their utility by not having 
drawers. Very soon after her return to 
Brooklyn there was forthcoming to each 
teacher a handsome oak table with a 
very commodious drawer. Upon another 
occasion she noticed that the teachers 
were without little pitchers for drinking 
water, and very soon she sent each of 
us a nice. nickel-plated tray, a pitcher 
and a mug. 

Upon each of these visits Mrs. Brick 
was accompanied by her niece, Miss 
Lydia E. Benedict, and it is impossible 
to tell of the goodness of Mrs. Brick 
without thinking of Miss Benedict’s gen- 
erosity. No matter what was needed, 
from a bed to a building, if there was no 
getting it elsewhere, Miss Benedict has 
often been heard to say, “Well, Aunt 
Julia, I suppose you'll have to give it to 
them.” There were reasons to believe 
that a more selfish policy on the part of 
Miss Benedict might have resulted im 
Her devo- 
tion and beautiful care of her aunt was 


an. increase of her finances. 


a lesson for us all. 

So, aside from the big things, Mrs 
Brick knew well how to look after the 
little things, and many of the parents of 
Eastern North Carolina have felt her 
helpful hand in the lives of their chil- 


dren. Truly her line has gone through ~ 
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all the earth, for the graduates of the 
Joseph Keasbey Brick School are seek- 
ing higher training in our colleges and 
universities, and from these they will 
go into the world to finish the task of 
giving, so early begun in their lives by 
this sainted woman. 

We who knew Mrs, Brick personally 
feel that we enjoyed a blessed privilege 
and that her life has had permanent ef- 
fect in our lives. We wish we knew 
more such people; we want to become 
more like them, and with George Eliot 
we pray: 

O, may I join the Choir Invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In lives made better by their presence. 


Extract from Letter Received from 
Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard. 


The school became her ‘‘cause,” and 
she gave it in full faith that those for 
whom it was given would use it for their 
own best welfare and make the most of 
it and of themselves for the betterment 
of the race and for the honor of God 
and of His kingdom. 

Mrs. Brick had large natural gifts, 
a sound judgment and a large heart. 
The school bears a sacred name and 
should hold itself sacred to the high pur- 
pose and end which came to be her 
“cause” and to which she gave her love 
with her large fortune. May the teach- 
ers and pupils be “workers together 
with God,” and with the gracious in- 
fluences this good woman has left to has- 


ten the kingdom of truth and love and 
righteousness. 


Industries of the Joseph Keasbey 
Brick School. 


In 1895 the American Missionary 
Association came into possession of a 
plantation in North Carolina consisting 
of 1,129 acres. A school was started 
immediately. Its name, “AgricuJtural, 
Industrial and Normal School,” indi- 
cates its purpose and its work. The 
plantation had been neglected for years, 
but it has been recovered and from it 
the output—grown by tenants—in 1906 
in cotton, corn, potatoes, peanuts, swine, 
garden and dairy produce, poultry, ete., 
totaled $10,058. The same kind of 
products grown by the school with stu- 
dent labor totaled $4,474. 

Practical work is done in horticulture, 
dairying and poultry raising. It is nec- 
essarily instructive in order to be effi- 
Nearly two-thirds of the farm is 
The work is system- 
atized as far as possible and under the 


elent. 
under cultivation. 


direction of a graduate of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of North 
When students reach the ad- 
vanced grades in the academic depart- 
ment, they are sufficiently advanced to 
understand agricultural chemistry ; then 
it ais that a text-book on scientific agri- 
culture is put into their hands and class- 
room work is required for a part of one 
year, This study co-ordinates to some 
extent with geology, physical geography 


Carolina. 
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and botany. So that in all, about six- 
teen months are given to the study of 
plants, the earth’s formation and soil, 
climate and seasons. It is no small part 
of the regular normal course. 

The farmers of the community are in- 
vited to meet with the school every year 
one day to discuss issues pertaining to 
the farm. The North Carolina State 
Agricultural Department sent us a man 
this year who was an expert in the line 
of agriculture. His service was inval- 
uable. 

It was not long after the opening of 
the school before a demand was created 
for another form of industrial work 
other than that of farming. The course 
introduced was that of Manual Train- 
ing. From the beginning it has been 
the purpose of the school to be exceed- 
ingly practical in its industries, to do 
nothing simply because some other school 
had done so, but to do that which needed 
most to be done in the community and 
which would add the most to the stu- 
dents’ mental caliber. The course de- 
vised has been such as to give strength 
of mind and accuracy in execution. 
Most of the exercises are synthetical, 
tending to develop ingenuity and to cul- 
tivate the habit of and the completeness 
in analysis. The course is correlated 
as far as possible with the work of the 
academic department, demonstrating the 
practical value and relation of the hand 
work to the literary work, and the de- 
pendence of the hand upon definite ideas. 


The course is educational, and at the 


same time forms a broad foundation for 


a trade, and it is a great advancement in ~ 


the direction of professional work. 

The course includes work in wood, 
iron, steel and mechanical drawing. It 
begins with the elementary and ends 
with the technical when the student 
graduates from the academic depart- 
When definite portions of the 
course have been finished students are 
required to make a finished product, in- 
cluding all the principles learned to that 
point. 

Every young man in the day school 
above the third grade is required to 
spend one hour daily in the shop during 
He is graded in it the 
same as in arithmetic. 


ment. 


the school year. 
This year over 
fifty boys have been excluded from the 
shop because they did not have standing 


room to work or tools with which to — 


work. 
that could come to any gentleman or 
lady of means than that of providing the 


I know of no greater privilege 


school with a larger building and fur- 
nishings for the mechanical work. The 
one we haye was well adapted for its 
work ten years ago, but the school has 
grown beyond it. The manual training 
teacher is a graduate of Talladega Col- 
lege, Talladega, Ala. 

Some form of industrial work has 
gone on from the beginning for girls. 


A few are taken into the work depart-— 


ment each year to pay all or a part of 
their expenses in work. Their work is 
in the laundry, kitchen or dining-room. 
It is the necessary work of the school 
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and is remunerative, which enables them 
to come into the day school the second 
year. It is under the direction of an 
experienced matron, and, like that of the 


work for boys, has to be instructive in 


order to be efficient. Here some of the 
primary lessons in cooking, ironing, 
washing and house cleaning are received. 

Aside from the above there are three 
forms of industrial work or training ar- 
ranged for girls. The course in sewing 
begins with the very elementary work 
and leads to dressmaking. The time it 
takes to complete the course depends 
upon the advancement of the student 
when she enters. The work includes 
patching, darning, pressing, cutting 
and fitting. It is expected that girls 
finishing the course will be able to make 
their own clothes. As a matter of fact, 
some of the girls after finishing the 
course have taken up dressmaking as a 
business and are doing well. 

In Domestic Science.—The work al- 
ternates daily with that of the sewing 
department, and every girl above the 
third grade is required to take it. They 
are taught cooking, washing, ironing, 
cleaning, table serving, and general home 
economics. They are required to take 
notes extensively and to recite from 
them. “a 

The other course comes under the do- 
_ mestic science department, and includes 
what might be termed model housekeep- 
ing. ight or ten girls are taken into 
the Domestic Science Hall every three 
months to live. They do their own cook- 


ing, washing, ironing, cleaning and table 
waiting. ‘Table manners, housekeeping 
accounts and sanitary science are given 
as a part of the instruction. They have 
their own kitchen and dining-room, and 
their teacher lives with them and directs 
every detail of their work. She takes 
her meals with them daily. There are 
now 98 girls receiving instruction in 
“domestic science.” 

Home Training.—No phase of the 
work of the Joseph K. Brick School 
work is more practical or serves to bet 
ter advantage than the home training 
which the girls receive in their dormi- 
tory. Many of the girls are from homes 
far remote from culture and refinement, 
and their first ideas of what constitute 
a beautiful home are obtained after com- 
ing here. 

Immediately after entering any of the 
homes of this community, one knows at 
once whether or not any of the inmates 
have come into contact with this school 
by the condition in which they find it. 

Aside from their own rooms, certain 
girls are responsible for the sitting-room 
and assembly-room, the bath-rooms, halls 
and the rooms of the five lady teachers 
who live in this hall. The five rooms 
just mentioned serve as models for the 
girls’ rooms. 

Many visitors who come to the school, 
while looking at the bath-rooms, want to 
know whether or not our students need 
to be forced to avail themselves of the 
opportunities afforded them. For the 
most part they realize that cleanliness of 
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person must accompany good home-keep- 
ing. But the training of the home must 
not end here, else it would be incom- 
plete. If we go to the dining hall and 
kitchen, we shall find the same idea of 
cleanliness and thoroughness permeating 
the daily tasks. A certain number of 
girls cook, others wash dishes, and still 
others care for the tables in the dining- 
room. 

Each table represents a family with 
host and hostess. It is surprising how 
many students coming for the first time, 
do not know even the simplest rules of 
table manners. It is not very long, how- 
ever, before a change is observed. In 
many instances students advanced in 
years come to us, but remain only a short 
time. If they get nothing more, we 
always feel sure that they leave with a 
higher conception of what it means “‘to 
live.” 

Many of the girls who come to the 
Joseph K. Brick School come from the 
crudest sort of homes. Homes where 
large families of ten to twelve live in 
three rooms. 
These girls after being here for a while 


small cabins of two or 
are ambitious in manner and dress to 
take on better ways of living. 

If people of the Anglo-Saxon race find 
it necessary to train their girls along this 
line, as they are doing in their advanced 
schools, when they have been brought up 
in beautiful, refined and cultured homes, 
it is certainly necessary for the girls of 
the colored. race, who are handicapped 
with their previous lack of privileges. 


Our girls are taught to be more intelli- 


gcnt about matters relating to the home 
than their ancestors have been. Taught 
to desire good homes, they will make 
some effort to get one. Then they must 
know how to keep it clean, neat and gani- 
tary; how to be economical and by eco- 
nomical living be able to enjoy some of 


the better things of life.—The American 
Missionary. 


ne 


Keep-a-Goin’! 


If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! 
pes Dae: ; 
Tain’t no use to sit and whine 
rites the fish ain’t on your line; 
Bait your hook an’ keep on tryin’, 
Keep a-goin’! 


When the weather kills your crop 
Keep a-goin’! 

When you tumble from the top, 
Keep a-goin’! 

S-pose you’re out of every dime? 

Gettin’ broke ain’t any crime! 

Tell the world you’re feeling prime— 
Keep a-goin’! 


When it looks like all is up, 
Keep a-goin’! 
Drain the sweetness from the cup, 
Keep a-goin’! | 
See the wild birds on the wing! 
Hear the bells that sweetly ring! 
When you feel like singing—-sing! 
Keep a-goin’! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


Calmly he looked on either Life and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 
From Nature’s temp’rate feast rose satisfy’d 
Thank’d Heaven that he had lived, and that 


he died. —Pope 


Law| eek, 


ale 


President of Shaw University. 
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Editorial. 


We are printing in this issue an ar- 
ticle on “Industries at Joseph Keasbey 
Brick School,” which was recently pre- 
pared for The American Missionary by 
Principal Inborden. 
So aloe 

May 1 is observed at the Joseph K. 
Brick Schoo] as Founder’s Day. On 
that day we assemble in our chapel and 
express In some ineasure our apprecia- 
tion of what Mrs. Brick has done for us. 

The address this year was delivered 
by Rey. Chas. F. Meserve, D.D., the 
Dai 
Meserve’s subject was “A Message of 
Hope.” He said that among all races 
there have been periods when the strong 


oppressed the weak. The early settlers 


came to this country in 1607 and 1620 


seeking liberty. Races like individuals 
must find themselves. 


It was his be- 


lief that the race is going to remain in 
the South. History has not shown where 
the whole race has pulled up stakes and 
He believed that the 


two races can get along together. It was 


gone elsewhere. 


his opinion that the man who was con- 


stantly industrious, who tried to get 
something and who worked to have a 
better church life would succeed any- 
where. 
wo A tes 
The Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard, of New 
York, sends us a special word for this 
issue. He-was a personal friend of 
Mrs. Brick and we are glad to have this 
message from him. 
i Oe ae 
Elsewhere will also be found interest- 
ing articles by Principal Inborden and 
Mrs. J. K. Cox, a former teacher here, 
telling of Mrs. Brick as they knew her. 


Items of Interest. 


—Founder’s Day was observed, as 
usual, May 1. Aside from the large 
attendance on the part of the student 
body, a number from the outside was 
present. 

—The program rendered at the Pub- 
lic Rhetoricals, April 26, was as follows: 
Piano Solo—A Romance...Lois Johns 
Dec.—Pretext of Rebellion. 

Chas. Barber 
Rec.—We Can Make Home Happy. | 
Etta Cofield 
Ree.—Lady Clare...... Jennie Adams 
Rec.—How He Saved St. Michael’s. 
Fannie Teague 
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Duet—Whispering Hope. 
Lillian Hall and George Bullock 
Rec.—The Battle of Bannockburn. 
Lillian Hall 
Rec.—We Parted in Silence. 
Undean Cofield 
Rec.—The Tapestry Weaver. 
Iowa Bellamy 
Rec.—On Poetry ..... ..Emma Miller 
Piano Solo—In the Smithy—Parlow. 
Emma Miller 
Rec.—Reverie in Church. . Viola Boone 
Essay—Phillis Wheatly. Eula Dunston 
Oration—Strenuousness an_Element of 
DUCCEES 2 i. a iets: Joseph Harrison 
Oration—F arming in the West. 
James Croom 
Male Quartet—His Sweet Guitar. 
Parks 

—Mr. A. E. C. McNeal, a graduate 
of Fisk University, and who is engaged 
in teaching at St. Augustine’s, in Ra- 
~ leigh, was present at the recital given by 
Mr. Cochran, April 29. Rev. R. Perry, 
of Wilson, was present also. 

—The program rendered by Mr. 
Cochran was as follows: 
Beethoven—Prestissimo, Op 2, No. 1; 

Adagio and Grave, Allegro, Op. 18 


Pas des Amphores ........ Chaminade 
Awakening of Spring...... Haberbeer 
WVLGLOU Nac ce iia ae sel pee Heller 
En alsourant cc. aes. aiemerenae . .Goddard 
Wialse.0p AD tice, Seka eu ODaD 


Grieg—“To Spring”; Norwegian Bri- 
dal Procession.”’ 
Scherzo Valse 


ES bLe: 08 RIOR, fic eee Linding 

—The Piano Recital given by Mr. A. 
Myron Cochran, April 29, was no less 
of a success than had been anticipated. 
His execution was with ease and grace— 
free from exaggerations either in gesture 
or playing. 

His power of interpretation was best 
demonstrated by his Beethoven and 
Liszt numbers, and especially so in the 
Adagio of the Sonata Pathetique, a work 
to which the composer is said to have 
first given the power to reveal the ele- 
mental passions of the soul. 

The execution of the Chopin Valse 
was such as to cause one to seem to see 
a faint smile stealing through the com- 
poser’s tears. 

Grieg’s weird Norwegian melodies re- 
ceived a touch so delicate and a tone 
coloring so marked that in the “proces- 
sion” the “smallest black imps chased 
one another playfully until each felt that 
he occupied an important place in it, for 
not one was forgotten.” q 

The tone production in Heller’s” 
Melody was good. Goddard and Cham- | 
inade were rendered in a style portray- 
ing the spirit of romance which per- 
meates their compositions. 

Mr. Cochran’s program contained 
numbers from some of the master musi- 
cians, from whom we will never get 
very far away, however much the fash- 
ions in music may change. 


Live each day as if thy life were just 
begun.—Goethe. 


o_o By 
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Students’ Page. 


MISS ANNIE RHODES, 


PAUL JOHNS, 


** Our final examinations are near 
at hand. 


** The Alpha Club entertained the 
Seniors on April 27. 


** On May 4 the Seniors were enter- 
tained by Miss Baker. 


* * We are anxiously looking forward 
to the most interesting part of our school 
year, our commencement. 


** Our baseball team played Rocky 
Mount on May 3 and 4. On the first 
day, our team won by a score of 3 to 0. 
On the second day Rocky Mount won, 

the score being 13 to 6. 


** Mr. G. E. Haynes, one of the In- 
ternational Secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, visited the 
school a few days in April and held 
a number of helpful meetings in con- 
nection with our Y. M. C. A. 


** During the month of April the 
Model Home girls entertained at lunch- 
eon the following: Mr. and Mrs. Inbor- 
den, Rev. A. B. Vincent, Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin, Mrs. Davis, Misses Davis, 
Roberts, Wiley, Harding, Storey, Little, 
Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher, Mr. 
Forney, Mr. G. E. Haynes. 


Art is strife, a struggle for the true 
and the beautiful. 


Editors. 


Quotations. 


Duty and to-day are ours. 
ar ae SS 
Character is what a man is when he 
thinks no one is watching him. 
Toe Ae 7S 
To have what we want is riches, but 
to be able to do without is power. 
Ae SS Na 
He who will not tread the thorny way 
will never reach the goal of beauty and 
truth. 


Kiet 


Culture comes from the constant 
choice of the best within our reach.— 
Bulwer. 

Tie SS 

The man or woman who possesses 

economy, possesses an annual income.— 
L. J. Brown. 

xe % 
_ If your means suit not your ends, pur- 
sue those ends which suit with your 


means.—K eene. 
ae ge 


“Train yourself in unselfishness in 
what the world pleases to call little 
things.—H. H. Hale. 


xe * 

If you would hit the mark you must 

aim a little above it. Every arrow that 

flies feels the attraction of the earth.— 
Longfellow. 
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He who learns the rules of wisdom without 
conforming to them in his life is like a man 
who labored in his fields but did not sow. 

—Saadt. 


Not in the World of Light alone, 

Where God has built His blazing throne, 

Nor yet alone on earth below, 

With melted seas that come and go, 

And endless isles of sunlit green 

Is all thy Maker’s glory seen— 

Look in upon thy wondrous frame, 

Eternal wisdom still the same! 
—Holmes. 


All that glitters is not gold. 
—WNShakespeare. 


ONE VIEW OF CAMPUS. 
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“No man knows just what kind of stuff he 
is made of until he strikes misfortune.” 


NN NIN NIN IOI INN IIN I 
Kimball Hardware Co. 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 
DEALERS IN 
Paints Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 


ZYUYYVYUYYUYYUYYVWYYA 
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FACULTY. | 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, 
Treasurer and Instructor in Bookkeeping. 


Miss LUCY G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin, Astronomy and 
Psychology. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, BS., 
Instructor in Geometry, Geology, Physics, 
Pedagogy and Latin. 


a ’ 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Highth Grade. 


Miss M. V. LITTLE, 
Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss BETTIE L. WILEY, 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J. J. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Scjence. 


Miss J. M. HARDING, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 
Miss L. G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricultural, 
Industrial ana 


Normal Schoo] 
BIN: Peer) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 15 teachers and registered 
258 students, 143 of whom were boarders. 28 
counties in the State, Connecticut, the District 
of Columbia, New Jersey, New York, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia were 
represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children resid» on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing and 
Manual Training, 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


EXPENSES: Board, which includes every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, is 
$8 per month. Instrumental Music $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent, and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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l. T. WOOD & CO. 


Wholesale Provision Dealers 


BUYERS OF 


Peanuts and Cotton Seed at 
Highest Market Price 


Bell Phone 19 ENRIECD SNC: 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 

gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 

est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 
and prices . 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Yards Covering Seven Acres 


Woodward & Son 
LUMBER 
YELLOW PINE, WHITE PINE, HARD- 


WOODS, MAHOGANY. 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA. 
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The Quality of our Shoes is winning 
New Customers for us Every Day 


Our Prices Always Less Than Charged 
Anywhere Else for Same Kind 


Shoes my Specialty 


And I Sell Them at Bargain Prices 


I also carry a full line of 
Overshoes, Rice Dress Goods, 
Ladies’ Cloaks and Jackets | 


In my Grocery and Confectionery D2partmen 
you can always find a full line of 


Candies and Fruits, Canned Goods, etc. 


Come and See or Send to 


MEYER, the Hustler 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E BEAVANS 


We both lose money if you do not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


KR. E.L. GUNTER, Agent 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
Is the Place to Buy Your , 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 
OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PIERSON 


GEO. B. CURTIS & Ga 


Established thirty years 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 
Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


Plant Wood’s 
Garden Seeds 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE. 
TABLES & FLOWERS. 


Twenty-eight years experience 
—our own seed farms, trial 
grounds—and large warehouse 
capacity give us an equipment 
that is unsurpassed anywhere 
for supplying the best seeds 
obtainable. Our trade in seeds 
both for the 


Garden and Farm 
is one of the largest in this country. 


We are headquarters for 
Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Oats, Seed Potatoes, Cow 
Peas, Soja Beans and 
other Farm Seeds. 

Wood's Descriptive Catalog 
gives fuller and more complete infor- 
mation about both Garden and Farm 
Seeds than any other similar publica- 


tion issued in this country. Mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VA. 


\ ; 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED OF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 


road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 
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We Ve Ve Ne Ve Ne VE eG EEA, 


“SAVING” 


Think what the word means 


It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 
Why not strive to make it your habit? 
When you. once begin in earnest to 
save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that you waited so long to 
begin. If you will get one of our little 


““Bome Sates’’ 


drop into it your small coin and deposit 
it with us at 


Four Per Cent Interest 


Compounded every three months 


You have no idea how soon you will have 
a considerable amount to your credit. 
Call or send for one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try the plan. 4] For 
further information, write for the little 
*‘Blue Book.’’ Call at the 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
Enfield, N. C. 
Where full information will be cheerfully 
given, or write THE JosEPH K. BRICK 


NEws, who are in possession of the 
facts. 


E. W. SIMPSON, 


Cashier. 


Ne Nor Nor Nee Nei Ve er Wet Nie Wer Nee Ne Nee Ne Né 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines regularly on sale 
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McGWIGAN’S 
HAKDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 


Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 


WOO 


He handles them in carload lots 


DR. C. HIGHSMITH 


DENTIST 


ENFIELD North Carolina 


om, ‘Twenty years of service, never needed ig 
repairs, and are as good as the day {! 
they were put on,” writes a user of 1% 
Cortright Metal Shingles. That’s the 1B 
rule, not the exception, mind you. }* 
Do you wonder public buildings, ; 
churches, schools and residencesevery- }j§ 
where are being covered with them? 


a CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING COMPANY. |[f 
‘f Philadelphia and Chicago. ee 


Bank of Enfield 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
ESTABLISHED 1898. 


Capital and Surplus — 
Nearly $30,000.00 | 


wi Ne 


Since removing to our new quar- 
ters we have added a 


Savings Department 


on which we pay four per cent in- 
terest compounded quarterly. Inga 
terest credited January rst, April rst, 
July rst and October rst, on all- deal 
posits that have remained the previ- 
ous three months. 

Deposits by mail receive our prompt — a 
and careful attention No matters 
how small your banking business or — 


"Al 
om a 


ment, all business carefully and : 
promptly attended to. . 


—. = 


GEO. B. CURTIS, 


President. 


DAVID BELL, IVEY WATSON, 


Vice-Pres. 


consult us for the ‘‘plates”’ ry one or more 
eolors to be made for use on a type pre 
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Loving Cup Presented to Dr. A. F, 
Beard. 


There was no feature of the com- 


mencement season that was more enjoy-. 
able to the teachers of the Brick School 


than the gathering in the reception room 
of Benedict Hall on Saturday evening, 
May 25. 


ger with them as a pleasant memory. 


The occasion will always lin- 


The teachers had met for the purpose 
of presenting to the Rev. Dr. A. F. 
Beard a loving cup. 

dr 


reminiscences, after which the Prineipal 


Beard was asked to give some 


arose and read the following address: 

“Tn looking over the reports of the 
American Missionary Association, ex- 
tending back for the last quarter of a 
century, and after studying the lives of 
those who have figured conspicuously in 
making its glorious history, we find 
none who have directed the course of 
events in Negro education with greater 
wisdom and discretion than you have. 
You have put emphasis where it rightly 
belonged and you have insisted that 
others do the same. We look upon you, 
sir, as standing for the highest and best 
there is in Negro education. We know 
that you have fought our battles where 
we could not fight and at the cost of 
friendship and fellowship. 

Some years ago when philanthropy 
sought an outlet to do good in this sec- 


tion of North Carolina you were one of 


the few to suggest plans that would per- 
yetuate the memory of the donors for all 


We do not know how 
well we have met your ideals in the exe- 


time to come. 


cution of that part of those plans that 
were entrusted to us here on the grounds, 
but. we. do-know that we have had-the 
advantage of .your ripest thoughts and 
most friendly direction in the execution 
of what we have done. 7 

Twelve years ago this farm was a wil- 
derness as compared with what it is to- 
day. The change has been wrought on 
the farm, in the erection of all these 
buildings, numbering nearly twenty, in 
the teaching force numbering sixteen, in 
the enrollment of 281 students, in the 


| improved conditions of life, in the 


healthy public sentiment in the commu- 
nity, because of your sympathy, insight 
and direction. 

It is in recognition of the above facts 
and as a token of genuine love and es- 
teem that the teachers of the Joseph 
Keasbey Brick Agricultural, Industrial 
and Normal Schoo] present you this lov- 
ing cup.” } 
Dr. 
Beard said that he appreciated highly 
the gift of the teachers and that it would 
always be kept and treasured. 


In responding to the address, 


Literature—Its Place and Use. 


PROF. G. E. DAVIS, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Literature, in its true and generic 
sense, treats of the elementary human 
emotions and the common, never chang- 
It is the exponent 
of the feelings of universal humanity, 


ing interests of man. 
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unbounded by condition, by class or by 
It appeals, in its en- 
tirety, at once to what is deepest in 
-man,—not to the intellect, not to the 
imagination alone, but to the spirit it- 
self. It appeals to the common sensi- 
bility of our nature. It enters into the 
feelings which have characterized the 
human family in every stage of its prog- 
ress. It strikes upon chords which 
have throbbed and shall throb in every 
human bosom. 


specific purpose. 


True literature, no matter when it 
was written, can not see corruption. 
Though it be buried in the grave of lan- 
guage long since dead; like Lazarus, it 
pushes aside the stone from the grave’s 
mouth and speaks forth those thoughts 
which are imperishable in their power. 

We love to know that between us and 
the remote and inevitable past there is 
a tie which binds us to the most distant 
era and nations; that tie is literature. 
In it the past lives again. It is the 
magician’s gift that revives the dead 
dust of forgotten graves, through the se- 
cret potency of the author’s skill. 

But let us in the outset distinguish 
between false and true literature. For 
we know full well that the devotion of 
the indolent mind to what is called light 
literature is sure to be followed by men- 
tal imbecility. The continuous surren- 
der of the whole being to sensuous 
poetry or emasculated prose is worse 
than opium upon its enfeebled victim, 
leading him on and on into the colored 
mists of sordid sentimentality and fill- 


ing the mind with overdrawn. pictures 
of human life and human experience. 
Yet this is no argument against a 
deep and familiar acquaintance with 
true literature and the admiration of 
those wonderful achievements wrought 
by the free instrumentality of human 
What then is the place of liter- 
ature? I remark, in the first place, that 
literature as such is not to receive the 
There are other 
and higher objects of living than to 


genius. 


first place in our lives. 


merely receive impressions to be, in 
poetic parlance, only 
“A bookful block-head ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head.” 

The highest literature must be cast 
aside when it begins to hedge’ us about 
with a circle of beauty and aesthetic cul- 
ture, so that the becoming hand of a 
common humanity can not reach the 
eye; or we shall be but little more than 
drones in the busy hive of human life. 
If the great library of Alexandria ex- 
isted to-day for the mere purpose of 
gratifying and creating pleasureable 
sensations, the Bishop Theodocius and 
his monks from Nitra were public bene- 
factors when they destroyed it. 

When a nation becomes absorbed in 
a passive admiration for beauty, whether 
in marble or color or in the higher arts 
of verbal expression, it becomes a very 
easy prey to hardier races around them. 

What Milton says of music, “that it 
has its glorious and magnificent uses,”’ 
is no less true of literature, which as. 
truly speaks to the soul of man. 
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I would mention as one of the first 
uses of literature that it gives National 
immortality. The permanent greatness 
of a race has ever found expression 
through the medium of its literature. It 
is the receptacle of its best actions, its 
noblest virtues, its sublimest deeds. It 
is literature that fixes the renown of its 
orators and statesmen; that clothes with 
beauty the dry bones of its judicial 
that inspires with immortal 
beauty the abodes of its people, per- 


learning ; 


petuating the names of its lakes and 
rivers in story and in song. 

I mention as a second use of litera- 
The in- 
evitable tendency of the pursuits of life 
compels such a division of labor that 
men of all classes are in danger of be- 


ture, its power to liberalize. 


coming but one thing; it is by no means 
probable that we shall in our chosen 
spheres of usefulness attain too great a 
We'shall never be too good 
farmers, 


proficiency. 
lawyers, 

but there 
ereat in proportion as we are successful, 


is danger, and the danger 1s 
of being only a minister, only a teacher, 
only a physician. We need something 
to counteract this tendency to narrow- 
ness, something that shall widen the 
horizon of our vision and break the 
clerical pod which constantly seeks to 
Tf we lack this, we shall 


constantly look at men from one point 


envelop us. 


of view. 

Here it is that Literature steps in 
It at 
once calls us away from what is indi- 


with its liberalizing influence. 


doctors, or teachers; | 


vidual to what is general, from what 


Hudson calls the “Stereotyped and Mod- 
ish” to that which is catholic, and 


hitches, so to speak, the cogs of our little | 


wheels into the grooves of a vaster ma- 
chinery and belts us to the higher and 
wider interests of humanity. It takes 
us out of our own little rut and makes 
us to realize the existence of other 
spheres of thought and activity. 

I remark, as a third use of literature, 
that is to say, it 
makes us feel our identity with the hu- 
We are told that history re- 
peats itself, which simply means that the 


that it harmonizes ; 
man race. 


human race is integral and continuous. 
As this generation is but the outgrowth 
of all that have preceded it, by knowing 
the past we shall better vitideretaeie the 
necessities of the present. It is said 
that literature is the cement of the ages. 
Tt contains and reflects the spirit im 
which it was written. The books of 
power than can not die are but the con- 
densation of the best thoughts of the 
time and nation, produced when the 
spirit of the nation, wrought to the high- 
est pitch of enthusiasm, spoke through 


them to their countrymen and to the 


world. 

Literature not only harmonizes, it 
nourishes patriotism. It is a well known 
remark of a great English statesman 
that if he might write the popular songs 
How 
often has the stirring lay aided the pa- 
How often has 
the hero’s heart beat high with emotion 


he eared not who made the laws. 


triot in his triumph! 
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as he listened to the thrilling numbers 
of the muses lyre! 

Let us observe, as a fourth use of lit- 
erature, its ability to give repose. When 
physical endurance has been wearied by 
the toils of day and by the jarring con- 
tacts with selfish purpose on every hand, 
when we have been fatigued by the stir- 
ring scenes through which we have 
passed, when oppressed by anxiety or 
hope deferred, we can, through the me- 
dium of literature, withdraw to other 
society, listen to other words and wiser 
men. 

I can not take the time to show how 
literature opens up to us numerous and 
unfailing sources of future enjoyment. 
How it enables us to find “Tongues in 
trees, books in running brooks, sermons 


> and 


in stones, and good in everything,’ 
how by enlarging our knowledge it in- 
creases our power of doing good. How 
it puts its voice into the press which, 
lke an immense whispering gallery, 
conveys its voice to the end of the world. 


Baccalaureate Sermon. 


Micah vi:8. ‘“‘He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good. And what doth the Lord re- 


- quire of thee but to do justly, and to love 


mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 


From the above text Dr. Beard intro- 
duced his discourse by saying that it 
was intended as a helpful counsel to 
those who were now going out to make 
trial of their powers and to prove to 
themselves and others what kind of edu- 
_ cation they had secured and what is its 


value. School life and influences are 
all calculated to build up and strengthen 
character. The larger life often does 
not help to do this, but it always tests 
character, and soon or late proves to 
everyone what manner of spirit he is of 
and what is one’s real value to himself 
and to others. He hoped in these final 
words to call attention to some founda- 
tion truths which they would carry with 
them and cherish in their memories. 
The text outlined what he would say. 
“He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good.” First of all, never forget 
that God is good. By His holy nature 
He always chooses what is good. When 
we shall see rightly and clearly we shall 
never doubt His goodness. He shows 
How? This is an 
age of science. The world is God’s 
world. He made it, He rules it. The 
sciences that men study are His laws, 


We 
anaes 


us “what is good.” 


His revelations, but there is one fact 
that no science teaches, that Nature > 
never reveals, and that fact is the good- 
ness of God. Whatever science declares 
to us of God it says nothing to us of 
God’s moral nature. The things that 
we see and handle show power and will 
and intelligence, but they have no moral 
quality, and can not therefore reveal 
moral quality. They can not represent 
what they do not possess. A moral na- 
ture can not exist without choice. The 
choosing “‘what is good” or what is not, 
belongs only to God and to moral na- 
tures. Things can not declare any moral 


quality or character. They have no 
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choice. Goodness depends upon choice. 
It is always a matter of choice. God 
shows us what is good when His Spirit 
informs ours. The revelation of the 
Spirit of God to the spirit of man is 
The fullest revela- 
tion that we have of this is in the love 
and life of Jesus Christ. 
are shown what we are to believe con- 
cerning God and what God requires of 
man. 


that of goodness. 


In Him we 


He has assured us that one thing 
is certain, namely, that if one will choose 
goodness he shall have goodness. What- 
ever else one may know or fail to know, 
may have or not have, he shall know 
what is good and have it, if he chooses 
it. That decision is left to us. We are 
responsible for that. 

This brought the preacher to the sec- 
ond part of his text. How could one 
experience this goodness and prove it 
for himself ? 

Let us begin with “doing justly.” 
Who of us is always just to himself in 
his choices? We talk of the wrongs we 
suffer at the hands of others, but of all 
the wrongs we suffer there are few who 
are so unjust to us as we are to ourselves. 
One who is really “just” to himself must 
be living a very true life, a very exalted 
life. 


be taking on goodness. 


He must love goodness. He must 
How truthful, 
how honest, how kind, how charitable, 
how pure-minded, how right in spirit 
one must be who is simply just to him- 
self. 

Developing this thought, Dr. Beard 
paused to show how “doing justly” with 


one’s soul was the short path to doimg 
justly to others. The expression of one’s 
self would be the spirit of justice to- 
others. If ten million people of color 
could but rise towards the achievement 
of God’s showing what justice to them- 
selves really is, there would be no power 
nor prejudice that could long resist that. 
This 


is something to work towards, the spirit 


It would help justice everywhere. 


and purpose of goodness and justice in 
all the duties, the work and the relations 
of life. 

Illustrating this, the preacher paused 
to show why in the text “mercy” was as- 
sociated with justice and how “mercy 
seasons justice.” Justice seasoned with 
mercy will not forget the millions in 
this Southland who can not read, who do — 
not know how to live, who do not know 
how to answer the questions of life, who 
need merciful help for education and 
for salvation. The young people were 
exhorted to carry the spirit of merciful 
helpfulness to where they would be will- 
ing to sacrifice themselves, if need be, 
in order to uplift others, to where they 
would be willing to do a great deal of 
wmappreciated work, and thankless ser- 
vice, it may be, for those who do not 
realize their needs, and who must be 
helped to see their needs before they 
will ever try to meet them. 

In this way they would come to the 
climax of the text. They would indeed — 
be “walking with God.” He said, You 
can not get beyond this. You can choose 
nothing higher in life than to cultivate 
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goodness in the forms of justice and 
mercy under the motive and impulse of 
Him who shows us what is good—pro- 
gressing in the knowledge of God’s good- 
ness. You will not fail in life if you 
do this. 

May the educative forces which have 
come to you here so work in you and for 
you as to become your habit of thought, 
your habit of feeling, your daily in- 
spiration. Those who will thus live, will 
be God’s people and God’s people will 
not fail.” , 


The Douglass Violin Recital 


BY MR. JOSEPH FLETCHER. 


A most pleasing recital was given in 
our chapel on May 17th by Mr. Joseph 
Douglass, the eminent concert violinist. 

The program given out by the ushers 
read as follows: 


CONGR ee Vieuxtemps 
(a) Gypsy Song 

-Tayl 
(b) African Dance Coleridge-Taylor 


Zigeunerwelsen .... Sarasate 


Sen 4 '€ 0. "e),.0. .¢ 


Each number was rendered with such 
ease and grace and filled each one so full 
of delight that when the end came, nine 
numbers had been played. 

_ The people gathered had heard the 
Douglass-Steiner sing aforetime, and its 
voice being so much sweeter now led 
them ever to clap their hands with joy 
and appeal for more. The generous vir- 
tuoso, loving his audiences scarcely less 
than he loves his art, yielded. One 
wishes to hear Suwanee River; another 


Auld Lang Syne; still another Trau- 
merie. Others held their wishes for 
sheer sympathy. Yet these were ren- 
dered and revealed the player a master 
of the song spirit of his instrument. 

Mr. Douglass has a warm place in the 
hearts of us all, and we bid him come 
oftener. | 

When May comes next year and the 
lark and the blue-bird pipe their joyous 
notes in the green about us, we shall 
wish for Mr. Douglass too, for he has a 
song, a very sweet song. 


The Man Who is Wanted. 


The man who wins is the man who works— 

The man who toils while the next man shirks; 

The man who stands in his deep distress 

With his head held high in the deadly press— 
Yes, he is the man who wins. 


The man who wins is the man who knows 

The value of pain and the worth of woes— 

Who a lesson learns from the man who fails 

And a moral finds in his mournful wails; 
Yes, he is the man who wins. 


The man who wins is the man who stays 
In the unsought paths and the rocky ways, 
And, perhaps, who lingers, now and then, 
To help some failure to rise again, 

Ah, he is the man who wins! 


And the man who wins is the man who hears 
The curse of the envious in his ears, 
But who goes his way with his head held high 
And passes the wrecks of the failures by— 
For he is the man who wins. 
—Baltimore News. 


—Mrs. Johns and daughter Lois will 
snend the summer with relatives at 


| Wenonah, N. J. 
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Editor 
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Entered at the postiothcs at Enfield, N. C.; 28 BE 
class matter, 


Editorial. 


This is the last issue of the News for 
this school year. ‘The next issue will 
appear in November. 


Te ae 


A synopsis of the Baccalaureate Ser- 
mon, by Dr. Beard, and a part of Prof. 
Davis’ commencement address will be 
We re- 
gret exceedingly that we could not pub- 
lish them in full. We wish that all of 


our readers could have heard them. 


found elsewhere in this paper. 


Commencement. 

Ideal weather, large, enthusiastic au- 
diences, and interesting programs helped 
to make the twelfth anniversary of the 
Brick School a success in every way. 

According to our usual custom, the 
Friday night preceding commencement 


After an in- 
teresting program had been rendered by 
members of the societies, Mr. Thomas J. 


societies of the institution. 


Calloway, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Negro exhibit at the 
Jamestown Exposition, was introduced 
to deliver the special address on this 
occasion. 

The singing of the quartet, consisting 
of Misses Rhodes, Hall, Reid and John- 
son, deserves special mention. 

On Sunday morning, May 26, the 
Baccalaureate Sermon was delivered by 
the Rey. Dr. A. F. Beard. The large 
audience present greatly enjoyed Dr. 
Beard’s His final words to 
the graduating class will not soon be for- 
and will no doubt determine — 


discourse. 


gotten, 


| largely what their mission in life shall 


be. : 

The music for this service was good, 
especially the singing of Gounod’s Sanc- 
tus. 

In the evening at 7 :00 o’clock Dr. 
Beard again spoke to an appreciative 
audience. His subject was the “Life of 
Paul.” He said, that Paul’s 
life was a success because he had pre- 
pared himself. 


in part, 


He was ready when the 
opportunity came. 

All the distinguished men avarate 
have been men who prepared themselves. 
And the thought which he wished to 
leave with those who were present was 
that if they wished to make a success of 
their lives, they must prepare’ them- 
selves, they must be ready to do the 


week was given over to the two literary | work they were called upon to do. 


=. eS ts 


—— oo 


choir. 
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The anthem, “Hark, Hark, my Soul,” 
by Shelly, was well rendered by the 


Monday night of commencement week 
is known as the little folks’ night. The 
usual recitations were dispensed with 
and an operetta, “The Jolly Picnic 
Party,” was rendered, to the great de- 
light of a large audience that comfort- 
ably filled our chapel. 

On Tuesday evening the three grades 
of the grammar department had a good 
program, consisting of recitations and 
musical numbers. 

On Wednesday morning the gradua- 
ting exercises were held. The platform 
had been decorated with potted plants, 
palms and ferns, and presented a beau- 
tiful appearance. When the time ar- 
rived for the beginning of the exercises, 
there were few vacant seats, and it was 
not long before every available seat had 
been taken and standing room was at a 


_ premium. 


After the graduates had delivered 
their well prepared orations, Prof. G. 
E. Davis, Dean of Biddle University, 
Charlotte, N. C., delivered the com- 
mencement address. Prof. Davis’ ad- 
dress was excellent and was without 


doubt one of the best commencement ad- ’ 


dresses ever delivered from our platform. 


When Prof. Davis had finished speak- 


ing, the members of the graduating class 


were called to the platform and, after a 
few words by the Principal, were pre- 
sented with diplomas. | 


. Prelude—Largo 


The quartet then sang, “I Can Not 
Always Trace the Way,” the benedic- 
tion was pronounced, and the audience 
dispersed to wander around the campus 
meeting friends, and to visit the exhibits 
of the sewing and manual training de- 
partments. 

In the afternoon at 2:30 o’clock was 
given the annual musical exhibition. The 
operetta, ““Pauline,” was rendered. The 
chorus work was excellent and showed 
careful training on the part of the music 


teacher. Miss Lillian Hall, as Pauline, 
sane well. Mr. George Bullock, as 


Faber, also deserves special. mention. 
The most enjoyable number of the after- 
noon, however, was the trio, by Misses 
Rhodes, Reid and Bobbitt. 

When the curtain was drawn after 
the last chorus had been sung, the twelfth 
annual commencement of the Brick 
School had become a thing of the past. 


| Sunpay, May 26, 1907, AT 11 o’cLocK A. M. 


PROGRAMME. 
Handel 


S aet.s. ele wo) ele a), of 9) be ey oF 6 Narra § 


Doxology and Invocation. 
Hymn. 
Scripture Reading. 
LOI a NCbUS Fiat eating oe. « falta stele Gounod 
Prayer. 

| Collection. 
Quartet—Nearer, My God, to Thee. .. Williams 
Sermon..... Dr. A. F. Beard, New York, N. Y. 
Jubilee Song—Want to Go to Heaven, When I 

Die. 
Benediction. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE PRIMARY AND IN- 
TERMEDIATE GRADES. 


Monpbay, May 27, 7:30 P. M. 


PRIMARY GRADES. 
Teacher: Miss Sadgwar. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 
Teachers: Misses Wiley and Roberts. 


THE JOLLY PICNIC PARTY. 


CHARACTERS. 

Grandmas. uv. sinter seem ee Maggie Hilliard 
Dot ae ee eke Jeanette Whitaker 
POETS. FU As Ce ee Jessie Bullock 
Hazel i Ata We vt bigs ok chad Boeke wats Naney Taylor 
ZeAan A. at See eke bf siete Madge . Hockaday 
FORIE ice theua JEM eee ce tee aie oes Mamie Terry 
Malbel A) 45845, 2 gehen oa Louise Arrington 
HIOTrAG ir), 2 EB Keio = asia Laura Powers 
FU ET pts (Eee oo SRAM ERROR A on Larlie Stephenson 
7 W CULE Ripert Gir yn irs Sha a ied Hg Dorothy Inborden 
The Ayoerelima Bo .. ee ee pte ah gee Wm. Borden 
The Boys: 

Saige! ic eae LopB Res eebee sxe Jesse Alston 


ESD Vie gmeg es ener ogre ty gay fe Eddie Phillips 


GEORG) \ cra. ait eis ak chet Joseph Collins 
POO. SEE 1 i NGS SAGE ee ne David Williams 
Dred Gti} iow he thee ee Major Lyons 
DRG Abc. See Anenu co owy CUeO eee Arthur Knox 
School Girls: 
TIBIBY Bests Shee eh eee Clara Crumedy 
VeOleinE Or abit et. kan.a ake Ophelia Reed 
ORGS a Sete s ons Be Ethel Edwards 
ALG oie Loe ce Mee SUP Sete Se me ae Rosa Knight 


CHORUS OF BROWNIES. 


EXHIBITION OF THE GRAMMAR GRADES. 
TUESDAY, May 28, 7:30 P. M. 


Piano Duet—March from “Tannhauser,” 
Wagner-Beyer 
Miss Storey, Annie Rhodes. 
SIXTH GRADE. 
Mrs. M. V. Martin Teacher. 
Recitation—Aunt Melissy on Boys, 
Martha Arrington. 
Recitation—Elopement in Seventy-five, 
Lula Bullock. 


Recitation—A_ Letter, 
Julia Inborden. 
Declamation—The Indians, 
Jasper Hill. 


SEVENTH GRADE. |. 
Miss M. V. Little Teacher. 
Reading—The Drunkard’s Death, 
Lillian Hall. 
Declamation—The Dignity of Labor, 
Bennie Henderson. 
Piano Solo—Grand Valse Brillante, Op. 18, 
Chopin 
Lois Johns. 

Reading—The Wreck of an Ocean Steamship, 
Fannie Teague. 
Declamation—The Storming of Mission Ridge, 
Lawrence Gray. 
Recitation—The Wonderful Tar Baby, 

Mary Battle. : 


EIGHTH GRADE. 
Mrs. S. J. E. Inborden, Teacher. 
Recitation—The Fireman, 
Minnie Cogdell. 
Declamation, Teachers—The Hope of America, — 
Frederick Moore. 
Recitation—The Stars of Love, 
Mary Galloway. 
Declamation—Valley Forge, 
Willie McLaurin. 


Misses Rhodes, Hall, Reid, Johnson. 


WEDNESDAY MoRNING, May 29, 1907, 10 
O’CLOCK. 
PROGRAMME. 
Invocation, Rev. R. B. Johns. 
Overture to: /Tanered::. 4 jaiflan ea. eee Rossini 


Julia Inborden, Miss Storey. 

Oration—The Progress of American Civiliza- 
tion, 
George Lewis Bullock. 
Essay—The Enlargement of Woman’s Sphere, 
Mattie Beatrice Hilliard. 
Oration—Elements of True Greatness, 
Paul Johns. 

Oration—The Growth of Agriculture as a Pro- 


fession, 
James Smith Jones. 
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Chorus—Song of the Vikings...Eaton Fanning 

Address, Prof. G. E. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 

Vocal Solo—Deep in the Mine........... Jude 

H. W. Long. 

Presentation of Diplomas, Principal Inborden. 

Quartet—I Can Not Always Trace the Way, 
Dow 

Benediction. 


PAULINE. 


AN AMATEUR OPERETTA IN Two PARTS. 
MAY 29, 1907, 2:30 P. M. 


CHARACTERS. 
Pauline—Daughter of Cassady....Lillian Hall 
Cullie—Servyant maid.........: Annie Rhodes 


Chickie—A spinster sister of Cassady, 
> Sadie Bobbitt 
Waine=—A' village belle........... Mary Alston 
Kiomi—An Indian fortune teller, 
Minnie Cogdell 
Mother—A widow lady......... Susie Adams 
Child—A boy, five to seven years of age, 
Wilson Inborden 
Faber—A New York journalist, 
: George Bullock 
Shady—Faber’s valet, a colored boy, 
Isaac Bunn 
Cassady—Landlord of the Dalles, an Inn, 
Shelley Gray 
Professor—A middle-aged school teacher, 
Smith Jones 
Chilkoot Ike—An eccentric village character, 
John Hannon 


Ruben—A farmer boy....:.... Lawrence Gray 
The Village Physician.......... Hilliard Long 
Uncle Joe—Former slave of the widow lady— 
“1 {00 2" Rs ee Oa Benj. Henderson 
Three Insurrection Spies: 
Pe OWe a... ML PAIR OS, Joseph Saunders 
I aa a ae Nathaniel Lee 
MIGEFOW Ft Ore PRR. FS Benj. Bullock 


Chorus of picknickers. 
Chorus of grenadiers. 


—Mrs. Fietcher and daughter will 
spend the summer at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Items of Interest. 


—Miss Beatrice Hackney, of Chapel 
Hill, visited Miss Davis during the 
Commencement. 

—Miss Storey visited friends in Ra- 
leigh and Chattanooga, Tenn., on her 
way home. 

—Rev. R. B. Johns, whose son Paul 
was in the graduating class, was here 
for commencement. 


—About four teachers and twenty- 
five students will remain at the school 
during the vacation. 


—Misses Little, Roberts and Wiley 
are planning to spend the vacation at 
their respective homes. 

—Miss OC. B. Lattimore, a teacher 
here for a number of years, visited the 
school during commencement week. 


—Mr. E. L. Falkener, who was in 
charge of our farm for a number of 
years, spent commencement day here. 


—Mrs. Martin and son, Raymond, 
will visit friends in Montclair, N. J., 
before going to Oberlin, O., for the sum- 
mer. 

—Miss Williamson attended the com- 
mencement exercises at Talladega Col- 
lege before going to her home at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 


—The local trains stopped at our 
school for passengers during the com- 
mencement week, and train 89, the ex- 
press train, stopped for passengers go- 
ing south on May 380. 
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Students? Page 


MISS ANNIE RHODES, 


PAUL JOHNS, 


* * There were a number of class pic- 
nics in May. 

** James Croom and the Hill boys 
will work at Sparrow’s Point, Md. 

** Joseph Saunders, Joseph Harri- 
son and a few others will work in Phila- 
delphia. 


* * Miss Theresa Johnson, of Alexan- 
dria, Va., at one time a student here, 
was a commencement visitor. 

** Joseph Harrison had charge of 
the refreshment stand during commence- 
ment, and he and his assistants were 
kept very busy. 


** Klisha Green, Hilliard Long, Paul 
Johns, Lawrence Gray, James Spruill, 
William McLaurin and Alex. Alston 
will work in New Haven, Conn., during 
the summer. 

** The game of ball between the 
school team and Enfield, on May 11, 
was forfeited to Enfield. 
the time the game was stopped in the 


The score at 


seventh inning was 2 to 0 in favor of 


Enfield. 


** Other former students who were 
present for the commencement exercises 
were Misses Della Jacobs and Gertrude 
. Winn, of Dudley; Lida and Lillian Bas- 
kerville, of Rocky Mount; Bettie Clark, 
of Wilson, and John Saunders, of Selma. 


Editors. 


—School will reopen on Monday, Sep- 
tember 30. The boarding department 
will be ready for the reception of stu- 
dents on the preceding Saturday. 

Tht arp pss 

—QOn Thursday, May 30, at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, Mr. H. G. Forney and 
Miss Julia M. Harding were united in 
marriage by Dr. A. F. Beard. Mr. For- 
ney has for three years been in charge 
of our garden and dairy and Miss Hard- 
ing was matron of our dining hall for 


_ the same length of time. 
After the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. — 


Forney left for a trip to the Jamestown 
Exposition. | 


NINN INI INC IN INI NN 
Kimball Hardware Co. 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA } 
DEALERS IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, | 


Heaters and Harness 


AVY VV YY EN 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, 
Treasurer and Instructor in Bookkeeping. 


Miss LUCY G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin, Astronomy and 
Psychology. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, BS. 
Instructor in Geometry, Geology, Physics, 
Pedagogy and Latin. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Highth Grade. 


Miss M. V. LITTLE, 
Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss BETTIE L. WILEY, 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J. J. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


Miss J. M. HARDING, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 
Miss L. G. STOREY, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keshes: Brick 
Agricultural, 
Industrial] ana 


Normal Schoo! 
EAN FSB BaP 


NorTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 15 teachers and registered 
258 students, 143 of whom were boarders. 28 
counties in the State, Connecticut, the District 
of Columbia, New Jersey, New York, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia were 
represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 80 children resid- on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing and 
Manual Training. 


_ The School Session is Eight Months. 


EXPENSES: Board. which includes every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, is 
$3 per ~~onth. Instrumental Music $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent, and the location and 
environinents healthful. 

For further information write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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I. T. WOOD & CO. 


Wholesale Provision Dealers 


BUYERS OF 


Peanuts and Cotton Seed at 
Highest Market Price 


Bell ’Phone 19 ENFIELD:-N. C- 


PIANOS | 


AND 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 
gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 
and prices . 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Yards Covering Seven Acres 


Woodward & Son 
LUMBER 
YELLOW PINE, WHITE PINE, HARD- 


WOODS, MAHOGANY. 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA. 


The Quality of our Shoes is winning 
New Customers for us Every Day 


Our Prices Always Less Than Charged 
Anywhere Else for Same Kind 


Shoes my Specialty 
And I Sell Them at Bargain Prices 


I also carry a full line of 


Overshoes, Nice Dress Goods, 
Ladies’ Cloaks and Jackets 


In my Grocery and Confectionery Department 
you can always find a full line of 


Candies and Fruits, Canned Goods, etc. 


Come and See or Send to 


MEYER, the Hustler 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if you do not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


R. E.L. GUNTER, Agent 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
Is the Place to Buy Your 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 
OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PIERSON 


GEO. B. CURTIS & Gam 


Established thirty years 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 
Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 
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Si a oa 


Plant Wood’s || 
Garden Seeds -\' 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE. 
TABLES & FLOWERS, 


Twenty-eight years experience 
—our own seed farms, trial 
grounds—and large warehouse 
capacity give us an equipment 
that is unsurpassed anywhere 
for supplying the best seeds 
obtainable. Our trade in seeds 
both for the 


Garden and Farm © 
is one of the largest in this country. 


We are headquarters for 
Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Oats, Seed Potatoes, Cow 
Peas, Soja Beans and 
other Farm Seeds. 

Wood's Descriptive Catalog 
gives fuller and more complete infor- 
mation about both Garden and Farm 
Seeds than any other similar publica- 


tion issued in this country. Mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


TW. Wood & Scns, Seedsmen, | 


RICHMOND, - VA. 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 


US WHEN IN NEED oF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes. Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-woRK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 


road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


| 


PVA VAAN EVA eR 


“SAVING” 


Think what the word means 


It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 
Why not strive to make it your habit? 
When you once begin in earnest to 
save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that you waited so long to 
begin. If you will get one of our little 


““Bome Safes”’ 


drop into it your small coin 


crop and deposit 
it with us at 


Four Per Cent Tuterest 


Compounded every three months 


_ You have no idea how soon you will have 


a considerable amount to your credit. 
Call or send for one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try the plan. {For 
further information, write for the little 
“blue Book? “Call at the 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
Enfield, N. C. 


Where full information will be cheerfully 
given, or write THE JosEpH K. Brick 


NEws, who are in possession of the 
facts. 


E. W. SIMPSON, 


Cashier. 


VE A AeA VAe 

alee 

DR. A. S. HARRISON 
ENFIELD, N.C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 
The leading magazines regularly on sale 
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McGWIGAN’S 
HARDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 


Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 


EA Fa OS) aes shige 


He handles:them in carload lots 


DR. C. HIGHSMITH 


DENTIST 


ENFIELD North Carolina 


SAVE MONEY 


“Twenty years of service, never needed 
repairs, and are as good as the day 
they were put on.’”’ writes a user of 
Cortright Metal Shingles. That’s the 
rule, not the exception, mind you. 
Do you wonder public buildings, 
churches; schools and residences every- 
where are being covered with them? 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING COMPANY: 
_Philadelphia and Chicago. 


ENFIELD, Nis 
ESTABLISHED 1898. 


Bank of Enfiel 1 


Capital and Surplus. : 
Nearly $30,000.00 


ee 

Since removing to our new quar-_ 
ters we have added a ee 
‘Savings Department —__ 

on which we pay four per cent in- 
terest compounded quarterly. In- 
terest credited January 1st, April st, 
July 1st and October rst, on all de- < 
posits that have remained the previ- 
ous three months. 3 3 
Deposits by mail receive our prompt | 
and careful attention No matter 
how small your banking business or 
how large it may be, whether it be — 
in the commercial or savings depart- — 
ment, all business carefully and . 
promptly attended to. : ee 


GEO. B. CURTIS, i 
President. ‘ea 
IVEY WATSON, 


Cashi 
is 


DAVID BELL, 


Vice-Pres. 


<)) PHILADELPHIA Cu 


Por CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, Ete. . 
consult us for the ‘‘plates’’ for one ormore j 
colors to be made for use on a type pre 


nce 
Ne 


VoL. X. ee = ie ca 
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j . A Christmas Poem. 


cee scorned and aie slain 
And battle done for right. 


3 es by year the bells 
the old, glad tidings bring, 
“men forget their strife to keep 


oy of the King. 


7 ie prevail o’er ill, 
gh often with a crown of thorns 
Sas i. Master still. 


pe . 


ae: k: ee 


Lin pet for Are is the curse of the world; 


v: = humanity sats fh on ioe 
i “P. A. Petrie. 


The Celebration of Christmas. 


BY PROF. GEO. A, TOWNS. 


In our celebration of Christmas we 
may trace two distinct ideals that have 
come down to us from the remote past. 
One is the Christian ideal which is 
beautifully set forth in the second chap- 
ter of the Gospel by Luke, and the other 
is the heathen ideal typified by the Ro- 
man festival of Saturn, or the Satur- 
nalia. 

The Clristian celebration was oc- 
casioned from the very beginning by the 
“good tidings of great joy which should 
be to ail people.” The Saturnalia was 
characterized by a prevalence of license, 
revelry, and general indulgence that ex- 
tended even to the slaves who were al- 
lowed ic wear a badge of freedom and 
to act as if they were masters, wearing 
their masters’ clothes, and having their 
masters wait upon them at table. It 
is easily seen, therefore, why the South 
for so long a time celebrated Christmas 
in a way different. from what is custom- 
ary in the older parts of our country, 
and it is also easily seen where the 
South gct its method. | 

Our cclebration of Christmas in many 
parts of the South to-day, is a blending 
of the “hristian and the heathen ideals 
in which the heathen ideal predominates. 
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That is fo say, our custom to-day is a 
slight modification of the Saturnalia 
that was in vogue in the South during 
slavery, when Christmas was, as it 1s 
to-day, a time for clearing up accounts 
for the old year and a time for selling 
and transferring of slaves from one 
owner to another. Such transferring 
and breaking up of Negro families, if 
it is right to say they had families, was 
of course attended with much wailing 
and, in vome eases, by sulkiness. In 
order to bind up the wounded fee.imzs, 
the masters on the southern plantations 
adopted the Roman custom, to some ex- 
tent, of allowing unusual license in the 
way of drink and freedom from all toil 
so that in their revelry the slaves would 
forget the pangs of separation from 
mothers, fathers and children. Thus 
the pleasures of Christmas time tended 
to close up the natural wells of affection 
and to dehumanize the slaves. 

The improper celebration of Christ- 
mas to-day is another of the bad inherit- 
ances that slavery has left to the black 
folks of the South. Our cup of Christ- 
mas joy is often tainted by the black 
drops ef vice, greed, extravagance, and 
selfishness The practice of becoming 
tipsy on eggnog and other intoxicants 
and of s2nning from neighbor to neigh- 
bor with the selfish desire of “catching 
him Christmas gift,’”’ the squandering of 
money upon fireworks and other noisy 
apparatus, and the almost entire absence 


of the theught of bringing good cheer to. 


the poor and desolate souls who need it 


| most, of reminding one’s own family of 


the beautiful picture in Luke’s Gospel, 
of giving to those from whom we can ex- 
pect no gift in return, and of expressing 
general good will is a contrast that shows 
how far we have fallen short of the 
Christian ideal. 

Tt is g:atifying to one who has visited 
various parts of the South to see that 
nowhere in the South is the true spirit 
of Christmas so well seen as in our 
schools and colleges. people 
come to these schools with the Satur- 
nalian ideal of revelry—of ‘‘catching 


Christmas gift” and shooting fireworks 


Young 


—but they soon fall into the better way 
and learn to prefer it. But these schools 
will not do the most good, and these - 
Negro students will not measure up to 
their privileges unless they take out into 
the community the Christian ideals they 
have learned to love in the schools. 
Like a!! other privileges, this privi- 
lege of Jearning the better way in our 
schools devolves upon our young people 
the responsibility of passing along to 
others what has been received. They 
must bear to others the ‘‘good tidings of 
great joy which shall be to all people.” 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Habit of Giving. 


BY REV. FRANCIS J. GRIMKE, D.D 


Among the subjects of importance 
that can not be too strongly.or too fre- 


| quently emphasized is that of giving. 
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By givinz is meant the parting with our 
material possessions for the 
others. 


good of 
It is important for us to re- 
member that we are social beings, that 
we are surrounded by other human be- 
ings like ourselves,—many of whom are 
in need of help. We should remember 
also that there are a great many enter- 
prises, having for their object the good 
of others, that must have extended to 
them the helping hand, if they are to 
succeed. 

The habit of aaa is a good one to 
cultivat», both because of the effect upon 
ourselves, and because of what it brings 
to others: 

(1) Ir is good because of the effect 
upon ourselves. We are naturally self- 
ish; we are prone to think of ourselves, 
of our own welfare and happiness to 
the neglect or disregard of others. It 
is a good thing, therefore, to get into 
the habit, and to get into it as early as 
possible, of thinking of the welfare and 
happiness of others, Such a 
habit will have an ennobling effect upon 


as well. 


us; will act as a powerful counteractant 
to this tendency to selfishness which is so 
deeply embodied in our nature, 
which, 12 


have a degrading effect upon us. 


and 
allowed to run its course, will 
The 
man in whom the habit of giving is early 
formed will be a higher type of man 
than the one who expends oll that he has 
Self- 
ishness always cramps or dwarfs. the 
renders the development of the 
No man, 


or all that he earns upon himself. 


son, 
higher qnalities impossible. 


therefore, who wants to be a better man, 
who wants to be a bigger man, morally 
and spiritually, can afford to grow up 
without this noble spirit of generosity. 
The man who gives, and who gives liber- 
ally; in so doing, is mang an inves 
ment in the line of his own highest de- 
velopment, whether he is conscious of it 
or not. As Shakespeare has expressed 
it,— 

The quality of mercy is not strained. 
It is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes. 


(2) The habit of giving is a good one 
because of what it brings to others. 
Think of how many noble charities, 
how manv important movements now on 
foot, in the educational, religious and 
social world, would be seriously crippled, 
if not reudered entirely impossible, were 
it not for this beautiful spirit or grace 
of giving. Think of what has been done 
for our «wn people in the South alone, 
through the generous gifts of friends all 
over the North. The very school, whose 
organ this paper is, owes its existence to 
the generosity of a noble Christian wo- 
man. 

We don’t give enough. If we thought 
less of ourselves, and more of others; 
less of ourselves, and more of the many 
interests that are languishing for sup- 
port, we would be much happier than 
we are, 2nd would greatly enlarge our 
influence for good. 


This grace of giving is not the exclu- 
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sive privilege of the rich. All may 
One of the 
noblest examples of generosity, given in 
the Word of God, is that of the poor 
widow who threw into the treasury of 
the Lord two mites, which was all her 
living; and the Apostle Paul, in refer- 
of Macedonia, 
speaks of “their deep poverty abound- 
ing unto the riches of their liberality.” 
However little we may have, we may 
share it with others. The 
venerosity may exist, and may abound, 


share it, even the poorest. 


ing to the ehurches 


spirit of 


however poor we may be. 

We are now rapidly approaching the 
Christmas season, when we will all be 
thinking about the advent of the Son of 
God into the world. The thing which 
this season particularly emphasizes is 
Christ as the gift of God. The record 
is, “God so loved the world that he qave 
And it is this 
spirit of giving that we all need to nos- 
Tt is 
pre-eminently the snirit of Jesus Christ, 
and the spirit that is so much needed in 
the world. 

There are a great many encourage- 
ments in the Scriptures to lead us to 
give, and to give liberally. “The lib- 
eral soul shall be made fat” is one of 
God’s promises. And another is “Give, 
and .it shall be given unto you; good 


his onlv begotten Son.” 


sess in ever-increasing measure. 


measure, pressed down, shaken together, » 


running over, shall they give into your 
bosom. For with what measure ye mete 
it shall te measured to you again.” 


‘ 


Let us all endeavor to possess, in still 
larger measure, this grace of liberality, — 
this spirit of generosity. 

Washington, D. C. 


——— 


Destructive Insects and How to 
Fight Them. 


— 


MR. FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RALEIGH, 
0S ts OP 


1. Introducing the Subject. 


There are about fifty different kinds 
of insects in North Carolina which are 
seriously destructive every year. over 
large portions of the State, attacking 


either important crops, valuable shade- 


trees, or the animals on the farm, in- 
elnding man himself. There are a 
large number of other insects which are 
only oezasionally destructive, or which 
are only fornd in small portions of the 
State. Probably three-fourths of what 
we Jose each year from insects could 
he traced to these fiftv pests. Let us 
take a few examples of important crops 
and see whot these worst insect pests — 
are. We will sunnose a man sets out a 
The roots may 
and the 
branches and twigs attacked by a small 


small apple orchard. 


be knotted and deformed. 


Wooly Louse: or the leaves may be 


enrled und blackened as a result of at- 


tack by the Green Apple Louse. In 


snring the leaves are attacked by the 


Tent-eaterpillar, and in mid-summer the — 


Fall Web-worm makes its appearance. 
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The trnnk and branches may be attacked 
by the pest known as the San Jose Scale, 
or if in the western half of the State, 
they may also be attacked by the Scurfy 
Scale or the Oyster-Shell Scale, though 
these two are not destructive in the east. 
The fruit is sure to be more or less at- 
tacked ky the Codling Moth, the worm 
or caterpillar of which burrows in at 
the blossom end of the gfruit. Or, we 
may suppose that the farmer sets out 
an acre ci cabbage. He may find them 
covered with gray lice (the Cabbage 
Louse) in early spring; they may be 
sucked to death by the Terrapin-bugs 
in mid-summer or later. Cut-worms will 
destroy many of the young piants, and 
the leaves may be attacked by any one 
of three cr five different kinds of in- 
sects commonly called ‘““Cabbage-worms.” 
The faxmer’s corn may be attacked by 
Chinch pugs, Bill-beetles, Stalk-borers, 
or Bud-worms, and after the grain is 
gathered it may be riddled with Weevils. 
Cotton i= frequently damaged by Cot. 
ton-louse, Boll-worm, Rust-mite, and 
sometimes by the Root-louse. Even the 
domestic animals and man himself are 
not exempt from attack, and houses are 
often imtested, for under this head we 
find such common irritating and well 
known pests as Flies, Roaches, Mosqui- 
toes, Bed-bugs and the common but in- 
visibly small Red-bugs of the woods. 
All these and many others are common 
pests foand in almost every part of our 
State. I mention these pests (and they 
are only a few of what we have) because 


Imany persons do not realize what great 
losses these pests inflict upon us, unless 
their attention is especially called to it. 

tor many centuries these pests were 
either not so destructive as they are now 
or else man regarded them as enemies 
especially sent by Providence and from 
which they could not defend themselves. 
Only within the last one or two hundred 
years have there been persons who de- 
voted their special attention to the study 
of insects. Now the study or science, 
has progressed so far as to be able to 
point out reasonably cheap and fairly 
effective methods of fighting most of our 
common insect pests. ‘There is nothing 
strange or mysterious about these reme- 
dies. Like every other method of gain- 
ing any benefit in farm work, they cost 
something in time or in money or in 
work, but they are remedies which when 


‘properly applied will in most cases more 


than pay back the cost. 

Mr. Martin, of the Brick Normal and’ 
Industrial School, has asked me to pre- 
pare several short articles for the school 
paper, which shall discuss some of these 
pests ana the methods of fighting them. 
This is the first of this series of articles 
and merely shows a little of what we 
lose fromm insect ravages. In the next 
article I shall try to make plain to 
readers, the reason why some insects— 
like the common Potato-beetle,—can be 
so easily killed with Paris green, when 
some other pests, like the Terrapin-bug 
can not be killed with it,—and I shall 
tell how several kinds of remedies are 
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prepared. 
show how strangely some of our com- 
mon insects live and grow. Then, if 
Mr. Martin still thinks advisable, will 
follow one or two articles which deal 
directly with the insects themselves and 
the methods of combating them. But 
I am enough of a teacher to believe that 
the farmer will be able to understand 
these matters best if he will carefully 
read the two first articles so that he will 
know the reasons why of the things that 
will come later. 


Items of Interest. 

—On Wednesday, November 20, an 
entertainment was given under the au- 
spices of the Young Men’s Christian 
The selections on 
the piano, by Mrs. Fletcher; the vocal 


Association. three 


solos, by Miss Sadgwar, and the singing | 


of the yuartette, composed of Misses An- 
nie Rhodes, Lillian Hall, Pearl Johnson 
and Ella Reid, were enjoyed by the 
audience. 

—School will close on December 23 
for the Christmas vacation and will re- 
open on January 2. 

—The estimate given in the Novem- 
ber issue of the News in regard to the 
number of bushels of peanuts produced 
on our farm this year was too small. We 
now find that over 3,000 bushels were 
produced, or enough to fill three cars. 

—Thanksgiving quietly 
There was 


Day was 
spent at the Brick School. 
no school that day and only the neces- 
sary work was done. The usual Thanks- 


In that article I will also | 


giving dinner was served. The dining- 
room was appropriately decorated with 
products of the farm, and each table 
was made to look unusually attractive by 
the use of potted plants, ferns, ete. In 
large letters on the wall where every 
one entering the dining-room could see 
were the words: “We Praise Thee.” As 


the happy family of nearly 200 students 


and teachers looked over the beautiful 
dining-room and thought of God’s good- 
ness to them, they could truly say, ‘““We 
praise Thee.” 

—QOur Sunday school will have a 
Christmas tree on Christmas night for 
the boarders who do not go home for the 
holidays. : 

—T. W. Wood & Sons, the well 


known seedsmen of Richmond, Va., were 


awarded a gold medal at the Jamestown 
This is an old reliable 
firm thay has been in the seed business 
for 30 vears. 


Exposition. 


You hear the boy laughing ?—You think 
he’s all fun; 

But the angels laugh too, at the good he 
has done; 

The children laugh loud as they troop to 
his eall, 

And the poor man that knows him 
langhs loutlest of all! 

—IHolmes. 


——$< 


“Tt is with narrow-souled people as 
with narrow-necked bottles—the less 
they have in them, the more noise they | 


make in pouring it out.” 
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Editorial. 


We wish for all our readers a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

op ieee eS 

We trust that our readers will not 
fail to read the intersting articles in 
this issue by Dr. F. J. Grimke and Prof. 
Geo. A. Towns. 

Dr. Grimke is the pastor of the Fif- 
teenth Street Presbyterian Church, 
Washingion, D. C., and Mr. Towns is 
professor of pedagogy in Atlanta Uni- 
versity. 

. BP IP RES 

A large number of the readers of our 
paper are farmers, and they have re- 
quested us to publish occasionally ar- 
ticles that would be a special help to 
them in their work. We are, therefore, 
pleased to announce that at our urgent 
solicitation, Mr. Franklin Sherman, Jr., 
Entomologist, State Department of 


Agriculture, has kindly consented to pre- 
pare for our paper a series of articles on 
“Destructive Insects and How to Fight 
Them.” The first of these articles ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. The sec- 
ond article will appear in the January 
issue. 

We have read two of the articles and 
they are intersting from the beginning 
to the «ud and we feel quite sure that 
not only will our farmer friends be 
interested in them, but all persons who 
are interested in flowers and shrubbery 
and who wish to know how to fight these 
pests that are not only destructive to 
plant life but also to human life. 

2 AP eS 

Our exhibit, of needlework at the 
Jamestuwn Exposition attracted a great 
deal of attention, and our friends will 
be glad to know that the school was 
awarded a silver medal. 

roe ee kas 

This year it will cost us more than 
ever to publish our paper, but we have 
decided for the. present not to increase 
the subscription price. 

Will not our many readers do what 
they can to get their friends to send in 
their subscription? The News will be 
sent to any one for 25 cents for the 
school year. 

 % # 

Prof. William Pickens, of Talladega 
College, delivered a lecture here on De- 
cember 2. His subject was “The Ideal 
of the Rising Generation of the Ameri- 
can Negro.” 
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In introducing his subject, Mr. Pic- 
kens said that there is a good deal said 
about the ‘“‘White man’s burden” and 
the ‘black man’s burden.” He thought 
that in ie matter of burden-bearing, the 
colored man had the advantage of his 
white brother. He illustrated this by 
saying that when a Negro committed a 
crime, tue whole race was blamed. When 
a white man committed a crime, he 
alone was blamed. The white 
therefore, had to bear his own burden, 
while th. Negro criminal has ten million 


man, 


to help iim. 

Then going to his subject, he said 
that there is one thing we must do, and 
that is, we must be an improvement on 
the past. A boy who is not better than 
his father is not as good. It is not ex- 
pected that a man is to be like his 
parents. 

He was of the opimion that there are 
ten white followers of every white man 
in the South who believed in justice to 
every man. 

The ability to get together is one of 
the accomplishments that the Negro must 
acquire. No one can accomplish any- 
thing svanding alone. 


The best way to acquire new privi- 


leges 1s to use the privileges you have. 

Mr. Pickens spoke for an hour and a 
half and we have given here only the 
merest cutline of what he said. 


Whether I speak to one or to thou- 
sands in my audience, I always try to 


do my best.—John B. Gough. 


Edueation, like the mass of our age’s 
inventions is, after all, only a tool; 


everything depends upon the workman 
who uses it—The Simple Ivfe. : 


Public Rhetoricals. 


The first public rhetorical exercises — 


of this school year were held on Friday 
evening, November 29. The program 
follows: 

Instrumental Solo—Julia Inborden. 


Recitation: 


Johnson. 
Recitation: —Two Chimneys—Laura 
Powers. | 
Recitation: Lecture on Matrimony 


—Jennie Adams. 


Double Quartet: Charming Maiden. 


Recitation: Power and Aim—Ma- — 
rinda Howard. 
Recitation: Good Night Papa— 


Obenia Love, 
Quariet: The Spring Song. 
Recitation: A Call to Liberty—Mar- 
garet Hdwards. 


Hssay: 
Night—Annie Rhodes. 


Double Quartet: Lo, the Bright ore 


SON. 


Wherever I find a great deal of grati- — q 
tude in a poor man, I take it for granted 
there would be as much generosity if he ay 


were a rich man.—Pope. 


Uncle Joe—Euphemia ~ 


The Wonders of a Winter 


ee ee ep 
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Students’ Page. 


MISS ANNIE RHODES, Editor,. 


* * 'T’he meetings of the Christian En- 
deavor Society were largely attended 
during the month of November. The 
leaders Lave spent no little time in 
studying the topics so us to make the 
meetings interesting to all. 

pee te Y. M. OC, A. Bible Class un- 
der the icadership of Mr. Nathaniel Lee, 
is doing good work. The Missionary 
Committee under the leadership of Mr. 
James Croom, is also doing good work. 


Meetings are held from time to time in | 


churches in the community. 

** Tne lecture of Mr. J. J. Fletcher, 
delivered recently to the Y. M. C. A,, 
‘was enjoyed very much by all who were 
present. | 

* * The Week of Prayer was observed 
as usual by the young men. As a re- 
sult of the meetings, 15 young men took 
a stand for Christ, 

~**On December 2, Prof. William 
Pickens, of Talladega College, delivered 
a lecture for the benefit of the Y. M. C. 
A. ‘The lecture was one of the best ever 


- delivered here. 


** ‘The Vesperian Literary Society 
held its regular meeting Saturday even- 
ing, November 23. The program, which 
consisted of recitations and vocal and in- 
strumental musical selections, was a good 
one and was enjoyed by all present. 


** Tt is with regret that we chronicle 


the death of Miss Mary Harrison, who 


was for a number of years a student here. 


We extend our heartfelt sympathy to the 
bereaved family. 

“* We were greatly shocked to re- 
ceive the sad news on the morning of 
Vhanksgiving Day that one of our stu- 
dents, Thos. Devereux, was accidentally 
shot while hunting. Although the doc- 
tor said when he made an examination, 
that the wound was a fatal one-and that 
recovery was almost impossible, the 
patient. showed such favorable signs on 
the day after the accident that some 
hope was entertained that he would re- 
cover, hut “it was not so to be,” and on 
Saturday, November 30, as the day was 
“dying in the. west,” Thomas passed 
away. | 

** Tnstead of the usual football game 
on Thanksgiving Day, a game of base- 
ball was played this year between teams 
representing Brewster and Beard halls. 
The garae resulted in a score of 6 to 3 
in favor of Brewster. 

** The regular Thanksgiving social 
was held in the reception room of Bene- 
dict Hall. Many enjoyed the evening 
to the iullest extent. Others did not. 
‘“There’s a reason.” 

** The following old students re- 
turned 10 school in November: Misses 
Clara Crummedy, Ethel Edwards, Ger- 
tie Leipsie and Mamie Outlaw, and 
Messrs. Walter Hines, William Hughes, 
John Jones, William Mallette and 
James Spruill. 
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* * Misses Ida Jones, Weldon, N. C.; 
Jennie Marshall, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Zenobia Ross, Norfolk, Va., and Messrs. 
Owen ilall, Wilmington; James Hub- 
bard, Clinton; Early Lassiter, Moncure; 


Sylvester Purrington, Wilson; Jacob 
Porter, “Milton, Mass., and Mansfield 
Ready, Wilmington, are the new stu- 
dents svho entered the boarding depart- 
ment in November. 


A CLASS IN SEWING. 


colors to be made for use on a type press. 


IMPORTANT. 


Taxes for 1907 are Due. > Callgama 


get your receipt, at 


ALexa! Branch’s, | 
Enfield, N. C. 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, 
Treasurer. 


Miss NAOMI B. SPENCER, A.B., 


Instructor in Geometry, Chemistry, Physics 


and Physical Geography. 


Miss MYRTLE M. JONES, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin, Astronomy, Psychology 
and English History. 


Mrs. S. J. HE. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Highth Grade. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 
Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA Q. BRANCH, 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
poet iat) |} CHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss HMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


Miss A. M. BROWN, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 


Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


_ Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricultural, 
Industria] ana 


Normal Sehoo] 
Tay el BD 


NorRTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with 
five teachers and one student. The total en- 
rollment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and regis- 
tered 281 students, 173 of whom were board- 
ers. 3 counties in the State, the District of 
Columbia, Georgia, New York, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia were 
represented. 

The schcol owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing, 
Domestic Science and Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expenses:—Board, which includes every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, 
is $8 per month. Instrumental Music $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 


VUYUUGGGGGGGGys 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 

gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 


and prices . 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Yards Covering Seven Acres 
Woodward & Son 
LUMBER 


YELLOW PINE, WHITE PINE, HARD- 
WOODS, MAHOGANY. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


For the Best Goods 


AND GREATEST 
VARIETY 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


MEYER, The Hastler 


ENFIECDS Nine 


Everything for Everybody 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if youdo not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


R. E.L. GUNTER, Agent 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


Is the Place to Buy Your 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS 


GEO. B. CURTIS &@ig@ 


Established thirty years 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 
Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


SAMUEL PEIRSON 
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Poultry | 
Supplies. 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, 
such as 


Meat Meal, 
Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 
Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, etc., which poultry get in 
summer. OYSTER SHELIS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities.. 
Write for Prices and Catalogue tell- 


ing what to use for Success and Profit 
with Poultry. 


TW. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods, Egg Producers, Lice and 
Insect Powders, Poultry . 
Remedies, etc. 


Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED OF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doo's and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 


road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar Kiver Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


Ee ee Me Ve Ver Vee Ver 


“SAVING” 


Think what the word means 


| It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 


Why not strive to make it your habit? 
When you once begin in earnest to 
save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that you waited so long to 
begin. If you will get one of our little 


““Bome Sates’’ 


drop into it your small coin and deposit 
it with us at 


Four Per Cent Interest 


Compounded every three months 


You have no idea how soon you will have 
a considerable amount to your credit. 
Call or send for one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try the plan. 4] For 
further information, write for the little 
‘*Blue Book.’’ Call at the 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
Enfield, N. C. 
Where full information will be cheerfully 
given, or write THE JOSEPH K. BRICK 


NEws, who are in possession of the 
facts. 


E. W. SIMPSON, 


Cashier. 


Ay AV 4444444 aaa aa 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Dens and Medicines, Brushes, Per 
Fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines regularly on sale 
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McGWIGAN’S 
HARDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 


Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 


Pel ee 


Pr —e SETS R eT 
ae (CY SO = . 


He handles them in carload lots 


DR. C. HIGHSMITH 


DENTIST 


PIN PEED North Carolina 


TL ree ane a REE 


errs 


SAVE MONEY 


“Twenty years of service, never needed 
repairs, and are as good as the day 
they were put on.” writes a user of 
Cortright Metal Shingles. That’s the 
rule, not the exception, mind you. 
Do you wonder public buildings, 
churches, schools and residences every- 
where are being covered with them? 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Spirit and the Understanding 


Ist Cor. XIV : 7-19 


Here is the Apostle’s own argument fora translation 
of the Bible that people can understand. When Paul 
translated the Greek words of Christ into Latin, we may 
feel sure that he used words which his hearers under- 
stood. That is what has been done for the people of 


fo American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 


Changes in the same lan- 
guage, as well as changes 
from one language to another 
require new translations. 

English Bibles of the 15th 
century could not be under- 
stood by English people of the 
17th. King James demanded 
a new translation into the 
speech of his day—and the 
people rejoiced. 

The English language has 
kepton changing. It has re- 
quired 40 editions of the dic- 
tionary to keep pace with 
these changes in 800 years. 

The same words come to 
have utterly different mean- 
ings. Hundreds of words 
which properly interpreted 
Paul's or Isaiah's thought, 
three centuries ago. give an -entirely wrong intrepre- 
tation now. The American Standard Bible uses words 
which properly interpret the Sacred Thought to us. 


‘24 PAGE BOOK SENT FREE 


It tells you about all the translations of the Scriptures 
and fully describes the American Standard Bible, 
naming Universities, Colleges. Theologieal Schools, 
Bible Training Schools, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. great Editors and prominent Ministers. who use 
and sf peixaacngre it. Write for it to-day—a postal card 
will do 

Be sure and ask your bookseller for the AMERICAN 
STANDARD Bible, published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
Price 85c. to #20. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Pabhehers for Fifty Years 


37 EAST 18TH STREET NEW YORK 


Also Publishers of Nelson’s Encyclopaedia 
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Bobbitt Grocery Company, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 
Mee es ee 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA. 


We buy our goods in car lots and will meet prices with Nor- 
thern markets thereby saving Merchants freight, time and 
worry with Railroads. Our Kruso Flour isa thing of “beauty.” 


PARKER BROS. 
ame, ER BR 


ENFIELD, N. C. oy 
Jewelers 
WATCHES 
AND Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats, 
CLOCKS Furniture, and Musical 
Instruments 
Repaired and 
Se Sold 
18453 Furniture Sold on Easy Payments 


THE 


BANK OF ENFIELD 

(ON THE CORNER.) 

is an old financial institution. It solicits your accounts subject to check. 

No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 

ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 

account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 

and dissipation. It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 
money. Start a savings account with the 

BANK OF ENFIELD, Enfield, North Carolina. 


Geo. B. Curtis, President. Ivey Watson, Cashier. 
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Fight Them. 


oe 


Mr. FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR. 
» Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, N.C. 


How Insects Grow. ; 
— Sucking Insects. 


Biting and | 
Remedies. 
‘ n the ones article I tried to point 


u sions, —just as most of us learned to 
a ay: first studying the letters and | 


Bo hike the ant he prin- 
ifference aes in size, strength 


i cow, the chick ae aa 
a3 3f 

1e hen, and a baby may resemble 
re But with insects this may, 


| er than the old one. 
| develop in little: pads on the shoulders 


or may not, be the case. We will con- 
sider both those in which the young does 
and does not resemble the parents. 
First consider those in which the 
young does resemble the parents: The 
Terrapin-bug on the cabbage or collards 


| lays its little gray, eggs on the under 
‘side of the leaves and these hatch in 


about a week to little young Terrapin- 


| bugs, which look much like the grown 
| bugs except that they are not as large 
| and do not have wings,—but they have 


the same number of legs, the body is 


; much the same shape, and they feed in 
| the same way, as do the parents. 
| have no difficulty in recognizing them 
| when you see them and you might know 


You 


them even if you found them on some 
wild plant in the woods. As the young 
insect grows it sheds its skin a few 
times, each new skin being a little larg- 
The wings begin to 


and get larger each time the skin is 


shed, until at about the sixth “shed” or 


“moult,” the bug has full-grown wings 
and after the wings and his new skin 
harden, he can fly about and is ready to 
“replenish the earth” with his kind. 
Now a great many of our insects belong 
in this class whose young resemble the 
parents. It 1s the case with the Woolly 
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Louse on the apple, the Green Louse on 
the apple, the San Jose Seale, Cabbage- 
louse, Melon-louse, Chinch Bug, Cot- 
ton-louse (both on roots and leaves), 
Cotton Rust-mite, Roaches, Bed-bugs, 
and many others. They do not all have 
wings when full grown, but they all 
erow gradually and without going 
through any very remarkable change of 
shape or appearance. In all these in- 
sects the young look much like the 
erown-up, adult or parent insect, and 
you will usually have no trouble in rec- 
ognizing them. Also, they usually live 
in the same kinds of places and feed 
on the same kinds of food as the grown 
insects. 

With the class in which the young 
does not resemble the parents we find 
matters very different. The common 
House-fly lays eggs in filthy places, in 
horse manure, in poorly-kept privies 
and like places, and these eggs hatch 
(not into little flies) but into white 
maggots which burrow in the filth unt) 
they get full-grown, then they change 
into a brown, helpless object known as 
the pupa which simply les where the 
maggot was when it matured,—but in- 
side this pupa the maggot changes to 
the delicate fly which bursts forth from 
the dry pupa-skin and, after sunning or 
drying himself for a little while, flies 
off to join the swarms of other flies in 
our houses, and he may carry on his 
body, legs, and wings the germs of fatal 
disease, like typhoid fever. Therefore 
extreme care and cleanliness in the sta- 


bles and out-houses is one of the surest 
methods of fighting the House-fly. So 
with these insects in which the young 
does not resemble the parent we may 
find the young in one place (manure- 
pile) and the adult insect in another 
(in house or kitchen), and the method 
which we use to fight them may affect 
them in a stage of their life where we 


do not always know them. Let me give 


another example: The common ‘“Bud- 


worm” of corn is the young of a spotted 


beetle which passes the winter under 
trash, leaves, ete., around the edges 


of fields in woods, and the adult beetles 


in spring feed on the first trees to put 
out leaves, and in summer they often in- 
jure squashes, melons, eve. 
not practicable to apply any remedy for 
this insect after the young worm gets 
in the corn plant, and we must either 
plant at a time, or in land, where the 
insect does not attack it, or we must 
fight it by cleaning up trash about the 
fields and by poisoning the very young 
foliage on the first bushes to put forth 


leaves around the edges of the corn-field, 


or poisoning the squash, melon and 


gourd leaves,—thus fighting a corn pest 
by attacking it when it is not on the 


corn at all, and when it is in an en- 
tirely different stage of its existence. 

A white butterfly about two inches 
across, comes flitting alone, stops for a 
few minutes in the garden and lays 
some small yellow eggs on the cabbage. 


The butterfly itself does no harm, but 


the eggs hatch, not into little butterflies, — 


Now, it is 


but into green worms or caterpillars 
which crawl about over the plant and 
do much injury by eating the leayes,—- 
a very different-lecking insect from the 
adult butterfly. When it gets full 
grown it fastens itself to a leaf or some 
more secure object and there changes to 
& helpless pupa and from this pupa w 
butterfly comes ont in a week or ten 
days. The eggs of the ecommon,striped. 
hard-shell Potato-beetle hatch into brick- 
red slugs or grubs with black head and 
legs, which do not look at all like the 
parent beetles although they feed on the 
same plants with the adults. When 
grown these slugs go underground, there 
to change to the pupa condition and 
come out again after about ten days, as 
full-grown striped beetles, ready to lay 
Now, a number of serious pests 
insects in which 


egies, 
are in this class of 
there is such a remarkable difference 
between the parent and the young, 

where such striking changes take place 
in the growth of the insect, for here we 
place all the kinds of Caterpillars, Cut- 
worms, White Grubs, Coddling Moth in 
Ponies: Weevils in all kinds of stored 
grain, peas, beans, ete., Melon-beetles 
(striped and spotted), Corn Bill-bug, 
Corn Bud-worm, Stalk-borer, Cotton 
Boll-worm, Mosquitoes, Flies, Borers in 
fruit-trees, Potato-beetle, Squash-borer, 
Tobacco-worms, Flea-beetles, and the 
Fly in wheat. In all these there is a 
great difference between the different 
stages of the same insect and we ean not 
tell what the young will look like- by 


young. 


the pest. 
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looking at the parent, nor can we tell 
what the parent is like by looking at the 
Hence when I tell vou that the 
hard, yellowish-brown Wireworms, 
which often damage corn in low lands 
previously in grass and weeds, is the | 
same identical insect with the common 
kinds of “Jack-snapper,” or -“Snap- 
jacks” which amuse children, do not 
think that I am mistaken or deceiving 
vou, for these facts have been ascer 
tained by long and patient study, and 
they are important facts as bearing on 
the control of insect pests, for we can 


| only work to best advantage when we 


know all the most important facts bear- 
ing on the subject we are dealing with. 
Biting and Sucking Insects. 

We have just seen that insects are 
divided into two great classes according 
to the way in which they grow or come 
to maturity, and that knowledge is im- 
portant as teaching us to appreciate the 
life story, or life history, as it is called, 
of insect pests,—but if the insects which 
are doing damage to our crops live in 
exposed places where they can be easily 
seen and readily reached, it is far more 
important to know how those ‘insects 
take their food.—for here often lies the 
answer to the question of how to fight 
If the insect lives and feeds 
in hidden places where it can not be 
readily reached,—like the Borers in the 
inside of the plant, the Worm in the 
inside of the peach, the House-fly mag- 
got in the manure-pile or the Bud-worm 


| in the..eorn-stalk,—then we.. especially 
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need to know the whole story of its life | the insect. But it is to be remembered 


so as to attack it at its weakest point. 
But if it lives in a place where it is 
open and exposed, like the Potato-bee- 
tle, Melon-beetle, Flea-beetles, the Cab- 
bage worm, the Cabbage-louse, the Ter- 
rapin bug, the Chinch bug, the San 
Jose Seale, etc., then if we just know 
how it feeds, we have gone a long way 
in the solution of the problem. 

Our destructive insects can be quite 
definitely divided into two classes with 
regard to their methods of feeding, 1st, 
the Biting Insects and 2d, the Sucking 
Insects. 


1st. The Biting Insects——In this | 
| collard plant which was being killed by 
| the Terrapin-bugs, you may have no- 
swallow,—parts of the leaves or plants 
which they attack. Many persons think | 
| plants grew pale and wilted down al- 
We know that the Potato- | 


class we place all those insects which 
actually eat,—that is, bite off, chew, and 


that all insect pests do this but this is 
a mistake. 
beetle is a biting insect, for it literally 
eats the leaves off the plants, so with 


(striped or spotted), the worm which 


Borers in trees, Cut-worms, Grubs, To- 
baceo-worms, 


the Flea-beetles—make only very small 
holes. Therefore, when any of these 
Biting Insects feed openly and exposed 
it is often casy to poison them by usisg 
Paris green dusted (if dry) or sprin- 
kled (in water) on the plants for they 
will then eat it With the leaves and it 
is fatal when taken in the stomach of 


that some of these biting insects live or 
feed in such hidden and unreachable 
places (like the borers in the trees) 
that we can not place the poison where 
they can get it. Some of them eat so 
little food that they get very little of 
the poison and are not likely to be 


killed, as is the case with the Flea-bee- 


tle on Tobacco. But the general rule 
holds good, that biting wsects which 
feed open and exposed can usually be 
combated by using Paris green as a pot- 
son. | 
2d. The Sucking Insects—If£ you 
have carefully watched a cabbage or 


ticed that they did not eat the leaves 
(as the Cabbage-worms do), but that the 


though all its leaves may have stayed 


| on, the sap seemed to leave it,—and 
that is exactly what happened, for the 
all the caterpillars, the melon-beetles | 


Terrapin-bug is a Sucking Insect. It 


' can not eat the leaves,—it has a slender 
eats inside the apples and peaches, the | 


beak attached to the head with which 


| it pierces the leaf or stem of the plant 
Flea-beetles, ete. All | and sucks out the sap of the plant. It 


these eat, even though some of them— | 


is, therefore, utterly impossible for the 


Terrapin-bug to eat or in any way 
| swallow any poison which may be put 


on the plant. You may dust Paris 
yrecn on the plant until every leaf is 


| covered with a thin layer of the poison, 
yet the Terrapin-bug will (so to speak) — 


langh at you and continue tu suck the 
plant to death,—just because it is a 


a er ee ee ee ae ae ea oe 
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sucking insect and the Paris grecn 
doesn’t get into its stomach as it does 
with the Potato beetle. But if you drop 
one or two drops of kerosene oil on his 


back, or a very strong sulution of ordi- 


nary soap boiled up in water, it will 
kill the Terrapin-bug. Here, then, we 
come to the next general rule that the 
Sucking Insects, when they feed in open 
exposed places, are combated by us- 
_ img solutions of soaps or oils which kill 
the insects by coming into contact with 
their bodies. In this class of Sucking 


Tnuseets (which you will remember must | 


be fought, if at all, in this way and not 
With poisons like Paris green) we will 


place all the kinds\ of plant-lice, such as | 


the Woolly-louse of the apple, Green 
_ Apple-louse, Cabbage-louse, Melon-louse, 
Cotton louse, and all the scale insects 
such as the Oyster-shell Scale, Scurfy 
Seale, and San Jose Scale, and such 
other pests as the Terrapin-bug, Chinch 
Bug, Bed-bug, the gray Squash-bug, and 
some others. 

The sucking insects as a rule are 
harder to combat than the biting ones 
for two reasons: Ist, because the rem- 
edy has to be so thoroughly applied as 
to touch each separate individual in- 
sect, and 2d, because: in using the solu- 
tions of soap or oils, there is always 
danger that if they are used strong 
enough to kill the insect that it will in- 
jure the plants. Some sucking insects 
must, therefore, be combated by pick- 
ing them off by hand or knocking or 
shaking them off the plants. 


The next article will deal more di- 
rectly with the insects themselves, 


Public Rhetoricals, December 
20, 1907. 


— 


Invocation. 

Duet: Overture Tancred—Mary 
Dunston, Julia Inborden. 

Declamation: Speech of Patrick 
Henry—Charles Barbur. 

Recitation: The Woman’s Story— 
Madgie Hockaday. 

Recitation: The Boy who Kissed 
his Mother—Mary Lynch. 

Quartet: Old Black Joe—Parks. 

Oration: The University the Train- 
ing Camp of the Future—Jos. Harri- 
son. 

Recitation: 
Adams. 

Oration: 
Isaac Bunn. 

Double Quartet: 
Come Again. 


Little Gretchen—Susie 
American  Literature— 


Moonlight will 


According to the census taken Sept. 
1, 1907, there were in this. county 
(Edgecombe) 10,299 children of the 
school age. 3,739 were white and 
6,560 colored. 

In this county (Edgecombe) there 
are 757 illiterates, 166 white and 593 
colored, out of the total of 10,299, less 
than 7 1-2 per cent, the whites consti- 
tuting a very small fraction over four 
per cent and the colored less than 10 
per cent.—Tarboro Southerner. 
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Published monthly, during the school year, by the 
Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Nor. 
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Subscription Price, 25 cents a Year, payable in ad- 
vance; single copies 5 cents. 
Our rates for advertising are as follows: 


l inch, per school year of8 months, - - - $2.25 
2inches, - - - ----+----+-+--- 4.50 
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And so on in the same proportion. 
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Entered at the post-office at Enfield, N.C., as second 
class matter. 


Editorial. 


Make us happy all the year by send- 
ing in your subscription to Tur Josupu 
K. Brick NEws. ) 
Tie ae Ey 
The second of the series of articles 
on “Destructive Insects and How to 
Fight Them” appears in this issue of 
our paper. It is worth reading as it 
contains. valuable information. 
A eet oS 
We are very grateful to a kind friend 
who has arranged to have the following 
magazines and papers sent to our read- 
ing room this year: Review of Reviews, 
Good Housekeeping, Sunday School 
Times, The Christian Herald, and an 
agricultural paper. 
xe 
Admiral Dewey not long since cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. Dis- 
tinguished men from every walk in life 


gathered to honor him. In a little 


speech he told his friends what had 
brought success to him, and why to-day 
his step is as elastic, his form as straight 
and his eye as bright as many a man’s 
twenty years younger. He said: “To 
find that one’s chosen work has been to 
his liking and not to wish to be doing 
something different—this is the secret 
of contentment.”? Admiral Dewey was 
contented and therefore did the best he 
could in his chosen sphere. He is vig- 
orous, strong and young in looks because 


he did not worry. 
Od MS LS 


For the year ending October 1, 1907, 
the Sunday school connected with this 
institution raised $119.86. The ex- 
penses amounted to $95.74, leaving a 
cash balance of $23.62 on hand. 

The school has no special fund to use 
in supplying our reading room. with 
magazines and papers. 
important it is to have good reading 
matter in a library, the Sunday school 
classes began to plan in December for 
a magazine fund and as a result of their 
planning, a contribution of $26.84 was 


made on Christmas day and turned over. 


to the school to be used in subscribing 


for papers and magazines for the year ~ 


1908. 


—Through the kindness of the of- 
ficials of the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
local passenger trains stopped at our 
siding for passengers. from December 
23 to January 4. 7 


Knowing how | 
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Items of Interest. 


—Our Sunday school is larger than 
ever. There are 194 pupils enrolled. 

—Miss M. Perry, of Fayetteville, 
visited Mrs. Inborden for a day in De- 
cember. 

—Rey. A. 8. Croom, class of 1905, 
was a welcome visitor to the school in 
December. | 

—Every room in Benedict Hail, the 
girls’ dormitory, is now occupied, and 
ten of the girls live in the Domestic 
Science Hall. 

—Mr. Robert C. Owens, a colored 
man, of Los Angeles, Cal., has a fortune 
of $675,000. He began life with a very 
small capital. 

—A number of the teachers spent 
the vacation very pleasantly by visiting 
the pupils who live in the immediate 
community. 

—Miss M. Juanita Woodson, of 
Memphis, Tenn., comes to take up the 
work of the Music Department, begin- 
ning January 1. 

—At this writing there are 181 stu- 
dents in the Boarding Department. 
this number, 101 are boys and 80 are 
girls. The total enrollment of the 
school is 269. 

—The regular conference of farmers 
which is held at the school on February 
22 each year, will be of the same inter- 
est as heretofore this year. Good speak- 
ers will be present and all who come 
will be benefited. 


Oa 


—It is estimated, according to a 
carefully prepared article which recent- 
ly appeared in T’he Southern Workman, 
that in one bank in the city of Phila- 
delphia, the Negroes’ percentage of de- 
posits amounted to $3,610,608.26. 


—A series of evangelistic meetings 
was conducted here early in December 
by Mr. James Wharton, of Barrow, 
iingland. Mr. Wharton has crossed the 
Atlantic more than thirty times in or- 
der to engage in his soul-winning ser- 
vice. 

—About one-half of the students 
spent the holidays at home with their 
parents. Those who remained at the 
school were for the most part remem- 


| bered by their relatives and friends in 


a substantial way. On Christmas day 
all enjoyed a good turkey dinner. All 
the turkeys used were raised in our own 
poultry yard. 


—For several years it has been the 
custom of our Sunday school to have a 
Christmas tree for the benefit of those 
who were not able to go home. The 
exercises on Christmas night were of 
unusual interest. A special program, 
consisting of a piano solo by Mrs. 
Fletcher, a vocal solo, “Suwanee River,” 
by Miss Sadgwar, and a pantomime, 
“Jesus Lover of My Soul,’ by Mrs. 
Branch, Miss Spencer, Mrs. Fletcher 
and Misses Jones and Sadgwar was 
greatly enjoyed by all. The large pine 
tree which had been provided was beau- 
tifully decorated with pop-corn and 
many-colored lights. Old Santa was 
very generous and remembered evelry 
one present. 
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STUDENTS’ PAGE. 


us 


** The religious societies of our | 


school are still doing good and efficient 
work, 


** Mr. J. Wattsie Rhodes spent a 
few days with us during the holidays 
visiting his sister Annie. 


** Mr. J. C. O’ Neal, of Portsmouth, 
Va., a former student here, paid us a 
short visit during the holidays. 


** Miss Janey Baskerville visited 
the school during the holidays, and was 
the guest of Miss Julia Inborden. 


** Miss Nora Johnson was called to 
Leggetts N. C., to attend the funeral of 
her father which took place on Decem- 
ber 4. 


** All of the students who went 
home for the holidays are in school 
again except Misses Jennie Adams, 


Ophelia Reed and Mr. Lawrence Gray. 


* * Wednesday night, January 1, saw 
the final social for the holidays. As 
usual it was held in Benedict Hall, and 
as the time for its close was approach- 
ing, the young ladies served the guests 
with the hot cocoa and cake. 


** Mr. Isham Arrington, who, for a 
long time, was a student of this school, 
and whose people now live on the school 
farm, after a lingering illness died De- 
cember 22. Our sympathies are ex- 
tended to the bereaved family. 


MISS ANNIE RHODES, 
Editor. 


** During the holidays the regular 
afternoon socials from 3:30 to 5 o’clock 
were held in the young ladies’ reception 
room of Benedict Hall. They were 
largely attended. 


** The fact that those who remained 
on the school grounds for the holidays 


_had it very pleasant can be drawn from 


the number of entertainments given for 
them. | | | 

** The old students who have not 
been in school this session, but are here 
now, are: Miss Sarah Williams, of 
Seven Springs, N. C., and Mr. John 
Hannon, of Weldon. 


** A young man complimented a 


| young lady to call on her, and on re- 


ceiving her regrets, said: “I will not 
give any of the other girls a chance to 
retail my compliment.” 


* * On December 16, 1907, the Loyal 


Temperance Legion gave the play “Rip — 


Van Winkle.” 


shown many beautiful tableaux and a 


Between the acts were 


plano duet was played by Misses Lula 
Bullock and Dorothy Inborden. 

‘** The Alpha Social Club enter- 
tained the students and teachers on 
Thursday evening, December 26. After 
an address of welcome by the President, 


a 


Mr. Croom, and also by Mr. Green, va- 


rious games were played. Dainty re- 


freshments were served to the guests. 
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~  **On December 7 a portion of the 
2 | First Year Normal Cooking Class en- 
__tertained Mr, and Mrs. T. 8, Inborden 
at dinner. The menu was as follows: 
Oyster Cocktail Cheese Straws 
a Smothered chicken, 

| Sweet potato croquettes, 

Gravy. 

i Rolls and jelly. — 
Lemon Sherbet, Chocolate Cake 
ee Coffee Salted Peanuts 


- ** On Saturday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 27, Misses Williamson and Brown 


gave a “Taffy Pulling” for both the stu- 
dents and the teachers. At 3 o’clock all 
assembled in the laundry, which had 
: | been arranged and decorated for the oc- 
.  easion. The time spent was profitable 
__as well as pleasant. 


** On Monday evening at 7:30 
o’clock we had a “Tacky Party.” It 
was really amusing to see the way in 
which every one dressed. The amuse- 
ments for the evening consisted of 
marches, games, ete. 


Just how much the wealth of the 
Negroes of Philadelphia is can not be 
told. For real estate and personal 
property, an estimate of ten millions of 
dollars does not appear to me to be too 
high, if indeed it is high enough. At 
any rate, considering the general eco- 
nomic disadvantage of many Negroes in 
the large Northern cities, the accumula- 
tion of Negroes in Philadelphia is a 
hopeful sign of the race’s future.—Mr. 
R. R. Wright, Jr., in Southern Work- 


man. 


Sa SNS RW 


A CLASS IN COOKERY. 
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A Business Man’s New Year 
Endeavor. 


To be joyous in my work, moderate 
in my pleasures, chary in my confi- 
dences, faithful in my friendships, to 
be energetic but not excitable, enthusi- 
astic but not fanatical; loyal to the 
truth as I see it, but ever open-minded 
to the newer light; to abhor gush as | 
would profanity, and hate cant as I 
would a lie; to be careful in my prom- 
ises, punctual in my engagements, can- 
did with myself and frank with others; 
to discourage shams and rejoice in all 
that is beautiful and true; to do my 
work and live my life so that neither 
shall require defense or apology; to 
honor no one simply becauses rich or 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
| DESIGNERS - ILLUSTRATORS - ENGRAVERS ' 
\<)) PHILADELPHIA  @C% 
For CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, Ete \ 


consult us for the ‘*plates’’ for one or more 
colors to be made for use on a type press. 


famous and despise no one because hum- 
ble or poor; to Le gentle and consider- 
ate toward the weak, respectful yet self- 
respecting toward the great, courteous to 
all, obsequious to none; to seek wisdom 
from great books and inspiration from 
good men; to invigorate my mind with . 
noble thoughts as I do my body with 
sunshine and fresh air; to prize all 
sweet human friendships and seek to 
make at least one home happy; to have 
charity for the erring, sympathy for the 
sorrowing, cheer for the despondent; to 
leave the world a little better off because 
of me; and to leave it when I must 
bravely and cheerfully, with faith in 
God and good will to all my fellowmen ; 
this shall be my endeavor during the 
coming year.—Hachange. 


IMPORTANT. 
Taxes for 1907 are Due. 
get your receipt, at 


J. C. Branch’s, 
Enfield, MN. C. 


Call and 


Drs RS AGEN 
Dentist 


WHITAKERS, - N.C. 


FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


Miss NAOMI B. SPENCER, A.B., 
Instructor in Geometry, Chemistry, Physics 
and Physical Geography. 


Miss MYRTLE M. JONES, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin, Astronomy, Psychology 
and English History. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Eighth Grade. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 


Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 


Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA Q. BRANCH, 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J. J. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


Miss A. M. BROWN, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Musie Department: 


Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
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Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricultaral, 
Indastria] ana 


Normal Schoo! 
TON celeron le) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with 
five teachers and one student. The total en- 
rollment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and regis- 
tered 281 students, 173 of whom were board- 
ers. 23 counties in the State, the District of 
Columbia, Georgia, New York, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia were 
represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing, 
Domestic Science and Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expenses :—Board, which includes every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, 
is $8 per month. Instrumental Music $2 per 
month. — 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer.. 
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YVUVWWYYWWYYYYYY For the Best Goods — 


Kimball Hardware Co. | AND GREATEST 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA | : 
VARIETY 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- | 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, | CALL ON 


SORE ee MEYER, The Hastler 
YUU GGUGGGGyG | ENFIELD, N. C. 


P I A N () SS _ Everything for Everybody 


AND | 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


O i * (5 yan N fa )] Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 


in Latest Designs 
W. E. BEAVANS 


AT KEK AC re RY | We both lose money if you do not trade with me 
PRICES | 
The One Price Store of 
We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, R. Be L. G U N rE K, | gent 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; | ENFIELD, N. C. 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- | Is the Place to Buy Your 


gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- _ Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 
est automatic piano player on the | OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


maiket. Write for catalogues, terms 


and prices . 


THE CABLE COMPANY GEO. B. CURTIS & CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. Established thirty years 


| GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PEIRSON 


ans Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Yards Covering Seven Acres 


Woodward & son 


INIGENR | Agents for School Books Ordered by State. 
YELLOW PINE WHITE PINE HARD- | 
WOODS MAHOGANY. | Hackney Wagons and Carts 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. Cotton and Peanut Buyers 
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i Poultry 
Supplies. 


If you want eggs during the win- | 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, | 
such as 


Meat Meal, 
Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 


Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, etc., which poultry get in 
summer. OYSTER SHELLS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities.. | 
Write for Prices and Catalogue te}]- 


ing what to use for Success and Profit 
with Poultry. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ | 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods, Egg Producers, Lice and 
Insect Powders, Poultry 
Remedies, etc. 


Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND REY AIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED oF 


Flooring. Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 


Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
- Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand | 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 
road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Mar Kiver Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


ET EY LES SS 
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“SAVING” 


Think what the word means 


| It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 
Why not strive to make it your habit? 
| When you once begin in earnest to 
save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that you waited so long to 
begin. If you will get one of our little 


““Bome Sates’’ 


drop into it your small coin and deposit 
it with us at 


Four Per Cent Interest 


Compounded every three months 


_ You have no idea how soon you will have 

| aconsiderable amount to your credit. 

| Call or send. for one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try the plan. | For 
further information, write for the little 
blue Book.) -Call at the 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
Enfield, N. C. 
Where full information will be cheerfully 
given, or write THE JOSEPH K, BRICK 


NEws, who are in possession of the 
facts. 


E. W. SIMPSON, 


Cashier. 


WEE WE Ne We Ne We We Ve Ver Nee Wee Ver Ver 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N.C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
Fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines reqularly on sale 
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McGWIGAN’S 
HARDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 
Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 
He handles them in carload lots 


DR. C HIGHSMITH 


DENTIST 


ENFIELD North Carolina 


SAVE MONEY 


“Twenty years of service, never needed 
repairs, and are as good as the day 
they were put on.” writes a user of 
Cortright Metal Shingles. That’s the 
rule, not the exception, mind you. 
Do you wonder public buildings, 
churches, schools and residences every- 
where,are being covered with them? 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING COMPANY. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Great Changes Have Come Upon 
the English Language Dur- 


ing the Last 300 
Years 


Thousands of words that were common at the time 
of the King James Version are no longer used in ordi- 
nary speech; or have soentirely chunged their meaning 
that they are understood only by scholars. 


The greatest work of Chris- 
tian scholarship in all the cen- 
turies has been the translation 
of the Bible into clear, simple, 
pure, modern English which 
everybodv understands. That 
exact and authoritative trans- 
lation is the 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
BIBLE 


Edited by the 


American Revision Committee 


It is the work of the noblest 
scholars ofall denominations, 
who toiled for thirty years to 
give the true meaning of the 
Bibie writers in the words 
with which the people of this 
day are familar. 

This perfect translation has 
been welcomed and endorsed 
by the Universities, Colleges, 
and Theological schools, 
Magazines and Papers, and 
leading Ministers and Lay- 
men of all denominations, 


| Write for FREE Booklet 


It tells you about all the translations of the Scriptures 
and fully describes the American Standard Bible, 
naming Universities, Colleges, ‘Theological Schools, 
Bible Training Schools, Young Men’s Christian Axsocia- 
tions, great Editors and prominent Mini-ters, who use 
ane fy cpag ent it Write for it to-day—a postal card 
will do. 


{ 


Be sure and ask your bookseller for the AMERICAN 
STANDARD Bible, published by Thomas xelson & Sons. 
Price 35c. to $20. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Pablishers for Fifty Years 


37 East 18th Street NEW YORK 
Also Publishers Nelson’s Encyclopmdia 
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Bobbitt Grocery Company, 


SE nOCEnS 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA. 


We buy our goods in car lots and will meet prices with Nor- 
thern markets thereby saving Merchants freight, time and 


worry with Railroads. 


(.B. HARRIS 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


WATCHES 


Di AS A 
Wy > 
“ wes * 


tak oe 
ae soesaoe 
N84 4.53 


Sold 


Repaired and 


Our Kruso Flour is a thing of “beauty.” 


PARKER BROS. 


ENFIELD. = N. GC; 


Jewelers 


Dry Goods, Shoes, Hats, 
Furniture, and Musical 


Notions, 


Instruments 


Furniture Sold on Easy Payments 


"Rh ELE 


BANK OF ENFIELD 


(ON THE CORNER.) 


is an old financial institution. 


It solicits your accounts subject to check. 


No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 
ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 
account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 


and 
money. 


dissipation. 


It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 
Start a savings account with the 


BANK OF ENFIELD, Enfield, North Carolina. 


Geo. B. Curtis, President. 


Ivey Warson, Cashier. 
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ee EXeraham Lincoln. 


hut in a a Kentucky pogeeres to the 


EM 


it in the ane direction. Mate 


| essive is the career of the ae 
: 


sad aly barren and more un- 
ble than that of which many of 


dicted to the drink habit and yet a con- 
stant companion and associate for his 
son. His grandparents, according to the 


most authentic historians, were pos- 


sessed of similar qualities, and if heredi- 


tary tendencies count for anything, it is 
more to the honor of young Lincoln that 
he was able to gain such complete mas- 
tery of himself. 

His neighbors were plain people, like 
his own, unintelligent, with habits typi- 
cal of the rough and undeveloped West. 
There were no libraries where an eager 
mind could find nourishment, no literary 
centers to scatter broadcast refining in- 
fluences, not even a school but that it 


| was a mere pretension, with incompe- 


tent masters and wretched facilities. 
And yet in the face of this environment 
Abraham Lincoln secured to himself 
that strength of character which enabled 
him to find himself and to make sure of 
himself. | age 

Any comment on the life of Lincoln, 
to be at all appropriate or complete, 
must necessarily include, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, an account of 
his attitude on the slavery question. 
It is not my purpose to bore you 
with a long and elaborate panegyric 
on Lincoln as our liberator. To us his 
memory is dear, even if his proclama- 
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tion, which broke the shackles of our 
fathers and mothers, came as an act of 
necessity to enable the Federal govern- 
His 
position on this great question was never 
in doubt. It had been his lifetime study, 
his “hobby.” While a boy he argued 


against it with his chums and playmates. 


ment to keep the Union intact. 


As a merchant, he opposed its advance- 
ment in heated discussions with those 
who frequented his place of business. 
As a postmaster, he devoured the con- 
tents of every pamphlet that mentioned 
it and impressed upon those who came 
to get their mail the pollution and rot- 
tenness of such an odious and nauseating 
institution. As a lawyer, he questioned 
its legality, and as a politician, he jeop- 
ardized the interests of himself and his 
party in his vehement and forcible pleas 
for its complete destruction. 

As you doubtless know, Lincoln was 
possessed of extraordinary qualities. 


The average. youth, all things being | 


equal, would have affiliated with a school 
of thought directly opposed to the one 


with which he was ultimately identified. | 


His ancestors were Virginians. His own 
father was a native of the “Old Domin- 
ion.” Lincoln himself was a Kentuck- 
ian, and it is most natural to suppose 
that he would have linked his ideas with 
those of the Southern element that had 
first claim upon his affections. His 
sympathies were with this slave-holding 
class. His relation by blood welded in- 


separably the attachment which had been 


given birth, and his constant contact 
with men of that stamp entrenched him 
deeply in a wealth of devotion to every 
interest that gave them concern. But 
ties of kindred, intimate friendships and 
tender regards never permitted him to 
crush his strong sense of justice nor to 
compromise his lofty ideals for some 
ignoble end. 

The fact that young Lincoln strug- — 
gled so patiently on his up-hill climb, 
with all odds seemingly against him, in 
his quest for light and truth makes us 
About the 
time that he became of age, the whole 
country was quite disturbed over the 


to admire him all the more. 


slavery question. There were radicals 
and conservatives on both sides and still 
others attempting a middle ground. | 
On the one hand were the Abolitionists, 
who demanded the extermination of 
slavery at any cost, even if it meant the 
destruction of the Union. On the other 
the Southern aristocracy, 


which not only desired the continuance 


hand was 


of this abominable practice, but even its 
On mid- 


dle ground were the conservatives, who 


extension in the Territories. 


looked upon it as a wrong but reveled in 
the hope that its existence would cease 
in time, or that some amicable arrange- 
ment would be perfected that would be 
satisfactory to the extremists on both 
sides. The Abolitionists believed firmly 
that this was a “free soil for a free peo- 
ple,’ and consequently vigorously op- 
posed the advances of a practice that 
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hurled souls into eternity and turned 
human carcasses into dollars and cents. 

Lincoln was ambitious, and possessing 
more “wit than wisdom,” but more “‘get- 
up” than the other young men in his 
section, took to politics and by the exer- 
cise of his natural ability as a leader of 
men' became a tower of influence and 
‘strength for the Whigs with whom he 
allied himself. He became their cham- 
~ pion—this man who but a score of years 
nrevious had purchased his homespun 
garments from a poor widow woman at 
the rate of one yard of cloth for four 
hundred rails. 

The admission of California into the 
Union brought the slavery issue to the 
front as it had never been before. Con- 
gress was about evenly balanced as to 
the numerical strength of the Whigs and 
Democrats, the leading political parties. 
Each vied with the other in a bitter 
struggle for supremacy. 

The crisis in the slavery question had 
been reached. The crash came, and the 
admission of California as a “free 
State” ripped the veil that had clouded 
the vision of the Nation and exposed to 
the view of the unsuspecting the grim, 
threatening visage of inevitable Civil 
War. The ties that had bound the two 
sections were severed, and so bitter was 
the feeling that even ecclesiastical bodies 
were torn into Northern and Southern 
branches. 
period the great Webster was stripped 
of his political powers and buried be- 
neath the weight of his cringing blun- 


During this same decisive 


_ ible personality. 


ders. Clay saw the end of his glory and 
numerous politicians and statesmen who 
had hitherto commanded the respect and 


' esteem of the Nation fell and were 


crushed under the scathing lash of 
public opinion. It was during this 
storm that Lincoln began to draw near 
the crowning eminence of his career. 
His fame as a diplomat stretched from 
the Atlantic to the Pacifie—from the 
woods of Maine to the gold fields of Cal- 
ifornia. His “innate greatness” enabled 
him to harness the affections and confi- 
dence of the several factions of the Whig 
party and to impress indelibly’ upon 
them the sincerity, the justice and the 
magnanimity of his strong and irresist- 
As a lawyer, he had 
not “bowed the knee to Baal,” in a mad 
rush for gold, but had ofttimes endan- 


| gered his own practice rather than take 


As a 


a case he believed to be unjust. 


| politician, he scorned corruption and 


“wire pulling’—never compromising 
his principles for the sake of a victory 
at the polls. 
years afterwards his party needed a man 
to “bind its wounds” and solidify its 
fragments—a David to go out and meet 
the Goliath, Stephen A. Douglas, Abra- 
ham Lincoln stepped to the fore as 


The re- 


Consequently when a few 


Israel’s undisputed champion. 
sults are well known. Douglas _ tri- 
umphed for the moment, but Lincoln 
kindled a spark in the hearts-of men 
that made possible the victory of the 


-Republican party in the approaching na- 


tional election and landed him in the 
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White House as the country’s Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 


There is no getting around the fact 
that the joint debates of Lincoln and 
Douglas did more than any other 
agency to bring the former into promi- 
nence. Douglas was the idol of his 
party, and what he lacked in political 
chicanery he made up in masterly argu- 
mentative powers. Lincoln was an ob- 
scure lawyer, sometimes a politician, an 
“available” man with an irreproachable 
character and an abundance of tact. 
Douglas was a politician in all that the 
word implies, and nothing was too mean 
or too low to which he would not stoop 
if only he could satisfy his ambition to 
win. Lincoln, on the other hand, was a 
man of conviction, too noble to dabble in 
mud, too honest to prove treacherous to 
his ideals, too compassionate to 

“Wade through slaughter to a throne 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 

The blunt sincerity of his addresses 
electrified his audiences, and the crafti- 
ness he displayed in dealing with the 
slavery issue hopelessly divided the 
Democratic party and_ intercepted 
Douglas’s advances to the presidential 
The death knell of subterfuge 
and evasion had been sounded and the 
avowal that a “house divided against 
itself can not stand” immediately en- 
listed under his banner discomfited 
Whigs, independent Democrats, and dis- 


concerted Republicans. 


chair. 


What is true of the nation is true of | 


the race. What is true of the race is 


true of the individual, and any disposi- 


tion on the part of either to live “half 
slave and half free” means either the 
ultimate dominancy of the one with the 
absorption of the other or the total an- 
nihilation of the whole. If the life Lin- 
coln lived suggests anything of bene- 
fit to us, it is that we emancipate that 
part of our natures which we now hold 
in bondage. No man can serve both 
“God and mammon.” No individual can 
truly and conscientiously boast of intel- 
ligence when his mind is but an addled 
mass of ignorant germs. He who en- 
slaves his own soul takes but the fatal 
step toward moral depravity. He who 
compromises his principles but opens 
the way to contempt, to dishonor, and to 
humiliation. He who ties himself to his 
inordinate passions but paves the way 
for vultures who would feed upon his 
carrion and make sport of that which 
God had intended for nobler purposes. 
Contrast, if you will, the lives of these 
two men. Here we have the magnilo- 
quent and scholarly Douglas, a brilliant 
orator, a strong debater, a shrewd poli- 
tician. Over here is the witty, but 
trusty, Lincoln, “the architect of his own 
fortunes,” the personification of sim- 
plicity, the embodiment of truth for 
truth’s sake, and the proud possessor of 
“right makes 
Examine, if you please, the 
foundation upon which they both stand. 
Open wide the chambers which conceal 


an unwavering faith in 
5 9 
might. 
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their secrets and bring out your hero. 
Is it the cold and stoical Douglas who 
flaunts his intellectual superiority in 
your faces, or is it Lincoln, whose every 
word finds a responsive chord in some 
heart and who “dares to do his duty” as 
he “understands it” ? 

A man approaches the height of his 
nobility only in proportion as he grows 
by what he contributes to the growth of 
others. To-dav we stand as members of 
a common family “half slave and half 
free.” Our sensitiveness is so great that 
the mere mention of our obligation fires 
us, and only those who “sugar coat?’ 
their speech, mince their. mords, and 
tickle our fancy can secure our ears and 
our hearts. I can see why the lives of 
Washington, Jefferson, Webster and 
others should not particularly inspire 
or encourage us. ‘These were men who 
enjoyed superior advantages and their 
climb to fame was comparatively easy. 
Lincoln’s path was over a roadbed even 


more rugged and steep than that we 


travel, and yet, in my humble judgment, 
his was the greatest of them all. TI sub- 
mit that we may not become leaders of 
dominant parties, nor may we attain to 
the Nation’s highest office, but I also 
submit that we may be numbered among 
those who believe that “right makes 
might,” and through and by the exer- 
cise of this principle attain to a place in 
the hearts of our brothers that would 
make our station kingly. 

_ Lincoln’s election to the presidency 


was but a deserved honor for his intense 
patriotism and unswerving devotion to 
the interests of his country. He was 
indeed the “man of the hour,’’—the one 
individual whose services were indispen- 
sable “in binding the Nation’s wounds.” 
“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right” as 
God gave it to him “to see the right,” 
he set about his arduous task and steered 
the old “ship of state” through the gale 
of discord and over the raging sea of re- 
bellion and docked her safely in the 
harbor of peace and of freedom. But 
scarcely had the mighty greyhound an- 
chored in port ere the assassin’s bullet 
made her pilot the “martyr of a miscon- 
ception,” cut off his day and turned his 
“noon into night.” But Lincoln had 
done his work. He had made this “wide 
continent the home of freedom and a 
refuge for the oppressed of every race 
and of every clime.”’ 

There was never a time in the history 
of a people that the demand for men 
and women for the hour was greater 
than it is now. What was true of the 
States when Lincoln was inaugurated is 
true of us to-day. As a class we are 
“half slave and half free,’ and there is 
a strong sentiment on the part of many 
of the “free” to let those who are 
“slaves” to ignorance and fanaticism re- 
main in utter darkness, It is the sacred 
duty of the thousands of young men and 
young women who go forth yearly from 
our institutions of learning, to conse- 
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crate themselves to the work of bringing 
. this horde to the hght. The interest of 
that man deepest in the mire is our in- 
terest, and unless we pull him out he 


will certainly drag us down. The cry 


of the age is for men who are willing 
to respond to these urgent appeals for 
help which come from every quarter. 


“scrong and stalwart men. 
Men whom highest hope inspires, 
Men whom purest honor ures, 
Men who trample self beneath them, 
Men who maxe their country wreath them 
As noble sons 
Worvcny of their sires. 
Men who never shame their mothers, 
Men who never fail their brothers, 
True, however false are others, 
Give us men, I say again, 
Give us men.” 


Items of Interest. 


—QOn January 6, Principal Inborden 
left for a visit to Raleigh, Durham, Ox- 
ford and Henderson. 


—Mr. E. F. Colson, of Kittrell Col- ; 


lege, Kittrell, N. C., was a welcome visi- 
tor to the school on January 17. 


—Mr. John Green, principal of one | 


of the graded schools of Wilmington, 
N. C., spent a few days here in January 
visiting friends. 

—An informal reception in honor of 
Miss Woodson was held on January 31. 
All the teachers present spent a pleasant 
evening. On account of poor health, 
Miss Woodson found 1t necessary to re- 
sign her position and return to her home. 
Miss Beatrice Walker, of Nashville, 
Tenn., succeeds her as music teacher. 


Output of the Brick School Farm 
for 1907. 7 


Grown by the tenants: 
Lint cotton, 28,178 lbs., valued at.....$2,817.80 


Cotton seed, 56,356 Ibs., valued at.... 563.56 
Peanuts, 2,468 bushels, valued at...... 1,861.00 © 
Pea-vine hay, 100 tons, valued at...... 1,550.00 
Corn, 850 bushels, valued at.............. 595.00 
Corn fodder, 10,000 lbs., valued at.... 68.75 
Field peas, 10 bushels, valued at...... 25.00 
Potatoes, 282 bushels, valued at...... 265.60 
Turkeys, 44, valued at... 77.00 
Chickens, 673, valued atiicc22oe 178.75 
Eggs, 553 dozen, valued at...............- 110.60 
Hogs, 74; valued at.....2 lee 370.00 
Garden produce, valued at...../............ 205.00 
Dairy output, valued at...................... 100.00 

Total: 52:..0siec cece $8,788.06 


Grown by the school with student labor: 


Peanuts, 592 bushels, valued at........ $444.00 
Corn, 800 bushels, valued at............ 640.00 
Roughage, 87 tons, valued at............ 1,305.00 
Syrup, 40 gallons, valued at.............. 20.00 
Fieid peas, 20 bushels, valued at...... 50.00 
Tomatoes, 150 bushels, valued at...... 105.00 
Potatoes, 250 oushels, valued at........ 170.00 
Turnips, 400 bushels, valued at........ 100.00 
Onions, 50 bushels, valued at............ 40.00 
White potatoes, 36 bushs., valued at 25.50 
Lima beans, 20 bushels, valued at.... 60.00 
Squash, 60 bushels, valued at............ 15.00 
Other garden produce, valued at...... 50.00 
Chickens, 300, valued at...................- 75.00 
Eggs, 350 dozen, valued at................ ' 87.50 
Total \ iu. oh $3,187.00 
Additional produce: 
Eggs, 500 dozen, valued at...............--- $100.00 
Chickens, 200 thoroughbred Plym- 
outh Rocks; at iwi eee 100.00 
Total suse oe ee ee $200.00 
Gran total W c:c hares ee $12,175.06 
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Editorial. 


Special Lincoln memorial exercises, 
under the auspices of our Sunday school, 
were held here on Sunday, February 9. 
The fine address on “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” by Mr. John Marquess, of Kit- 
trell College, was enjoyed by all. The 
address will be found on other pages of 
this issue. 
coe ue ag 

The third article on “Destructive In- 
sects and How to Fight Them,” by Mr. 
Franklin Sherman, the State Entomolo- 
gist, is equally as interesting as the two 
preceding ones. Mr. Sherman will be 
glad to give additional information to 
any of the readers of this paper, if they 
will write to him. 


Smee ese 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found 


an interesting statement of our farm out-— 


put for the year 1907. 
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Destructive Insects and How to 
Fight Them. | 


By FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., 
State Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 


8. Insect Pests of the Garden. 

Any person who keeps a garden and 
tries to grow the ordinary vegetables for 
the family table, is sure to suffer more 
or less from the six insects which are 
briefly discussed in this article. In 
speaking of remedies, I shall mention 
spraying, and the use of certain spray- 
ing mixtures. Any readers of the Bricx 
News who wish special information 
about spraying pumps and about the 
preparation of spraying mixtures, may 
apply direct to the writer. Mention that 
you read the article in this paner, and I 
shall be glad to do my best to make the 
matter clear to you. 

Cut-worms.—These are a nuisance in 
every garden. The parent insect is a 
“moth,” or “miller,” or “candlefly,” and 
flies at night. There are a number of 
different kinds, but all much alike in 
looks. The eggs are usually laid in sum- 
mer in grassy or weedy places and the 
cutworms pass the winter in the soil in 
half-grown condition, so they are already 
in the soil when the crop is planted. 
When weather becomes warm in spring 
they feed ravenously on tender young 
plants and become grown by about the 
middle or last of May, therefore crops 
which are planted after this time are 
not so much attacked. As a remedy for 
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these pests, some gardeners use Paris 
green mixed with wheat bran at the rate 
of one ounce of the green to two pounds 
of bran. This is thoroughly mixed to- 
gether while dry, and is then sweetened 
and moistened by wetting it slightly 
This makes 
a sweet mixture of which the cut-worms 
are fond, but the Paris green is fatal to 
them. This can be scattered along the 
rows in little handfuls where plants are 
to be set. Probably a better way to 
avoid them is to plow the garden during 
February or early March so as to disturb 
the worms and destroy as many of the 
grass and weed roots that they are feed- 
ing on, as possible. By this means many 


with water and molasses. 


of them will be starved or driven away 
before the garden crops are set out. If 
the garden is plowed in February and 
kept bare until planting time, the dam- 
age from cut-worms is much lessened. 
Cabbage Louse.—This is a small, 
gray, soft-bodied insect that sometimes 
gets on the early spring cabbage by 
thousands. They suck the sap from the 
plants and can not, therefore, be pois- 
oned with Paris green. We have found 
the following to be an excellent remedy: 
Take two cakes of ordinary soap and 
cut into thin pieces in about two gallons 
of water. Heat this to about boiling and 
stir well, when the soap will dissolve. 
Now pour in two more gallons of water 
(making four. gallons of water to two 


cakes of soap), and it is ready to use. 


It. must be applied so thoroughly that 


each louse shall be thoroughly wetted. 
This can be best done with a regular 
spray pump; but a watering-pot or pine 
brush may be used. While one person 
sprinkles the solution, let a small boy 
turn the plants and leaves rapidly from 
side to side so that all parts shall be 
thoroughly reached. 

The Terrapin Bug.—This is a com- 
mon pest of cabbage and collard, and, 
like the louse, is a sucking insect, but 
it has enough of a hard shell so that it is 
not easily killed by the soap solution. 
The best we can do for it is to pick the 
insects off by hand, but it is well to re- 
member that this can be best done quite 
early in the morning before they become 
active enough to fly quickly, and it is 
also best to keep watch for them early 
in the spring, before they get so abund- 
ant as to do damage. If you set your 
plants a little later than your neighbors 
the bugs will be likely to gather first m 
their gardens and thus your plants will 
escape, for a time at least. 7 

Cabbage-worms.—There are. several 
kinds of these, but all of them eat the 
leaves, and can therefore be combated 
with Paris All of them are 
hatched from eggs laid by butterflies or 


green. 
moths. A.very common white butterfly 
which comes flitting about our gardens 
in April lays eggs which make one kind 
As a remedy, I 


have used in my own garden Paris green 


of the cabbage-worms. 


mixed with flour or lime at the rate of 


1 ounce of green to 1 pound of lime, or 
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2 pounds of flour. After being very thor- 
oughly mixed until the whole is one 
color with no spots or streaks of green, 
tie it in a thin muslin or cheese-cloth 
sack. It is only necessary to shake this 
bag slightly over each plant, and enough 
of the poisoned mixture will be dusted 
on to kill many of the worms. This does 
not make it dangerous to use the cab- 
_bage for food, for only a very, very small 
quantity of poison gets on each plant, 
and it is all on the outside leaves, which 
are removed when the cabbage is pre- 
pared for cooking. Besides, the head of 
the cabbage grows from the inside, and 
these outside leaves are not folded into 
the head. The same remedy may be 
used on collards, if the leaves are well 
washed before cooking. ‘The plants 
should be dusted several times to keep 
the worms down. 


Melon and Squash Beetles.—There is 
a small yellow beetle with black stripes 
down his back, that does destruction to 
young melon and squash plants, especi- 
ally just after they come up. Their eggs 
are laid at the base of the plants and 
hatch to little grubs which feed on the 
roots. The beetles are very active, run 
and drop from vines quickly, and take 
flight readily. They may be combated 
by dusting the plants with lime and 
Paris green as just described for cab- 
bage-worms, or by sprinkling the plants 
with Paris green in water at the rate of 
1 ounce of the green to 6 or 8 gallons of 
_ water. The very best remedy is to spray 


them with what is known as the Bor- 
deaux mixture and Paris green. We 
will send directions for this on request. 


Potato Beetle.—This is another pest 
that is perfectly familiar to all. The 
striped, hard-shell beetle appears early 
in the spring when the Irish potatoes are 
just coming up, and eats off the leaves 
as soon as they put out. The females 
lay eggs on the leaves. The eggs hatch 
to little brick-red slugs or grubs, which 
feed on the leaves even more ravenously 
than the adult insects did. They get 
full-grown in two or three weeks and 
then (not one farmer in a hundred 
knows this) they burrow under the 
ground for two or three inches in the 
soft warm earth, and change to a form 
known as the pupa, which is not much 
like the grub and still less like the strip- 
ed parent beetle. In this state they re- 
main for about ten davs, when they 
mature to striped adult beetles, which 
then come out above ground and provide 
for another generation. It may interest 
you this summer to take some of the full- 
grown slugs or grubs and put them in a 
tomato can or pot with a few inches of 
moist earth; put in some fresh leaves so 
they can eat if they want to, and keep 
They 


will soon bury themselves, and if you 


covered so they can not escape. 


will dig up a few of them about four or 
five days later you will find them in the 
pupa state, as I have described. Each 
one (unless it dies) will emerge as a 
striped beetle about ten days after bury- 
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ing itself. This pest is easily combated 
with Paris green, which may be mixed 
dry with lime or flour as described for 
cabbage-worms, or mixed with water as 
described for melon beetles. But the 
best remedy is to spray with the Bor- 


deaux mixture and Paris green, as men- 


tioned for melon beetles. 

I could give full directions for mak- 
ing this material, but do not wish to 
take up too much space. If you wish 
to know more about preparing and 
spraying this Bordeaux mixture and 
Paris green, write and ask me to send 


directions for preparing and using it on | 
potatoes, melons and garden crops. | 
eae | 

Names of Students who Have the 
Highest Average in their Grades | 


for the Fall Term. 


Third Grade, Madgie Martin, 935. 
Fourth Grade, Australia Watson, 87. 
Fifth Grade, Charles Jenkins, 92. 
Sixth Grade, Romulus Pullen, 88. 
Seventh Grade, Lillian Lane, 904. 
Kighth Grade, Lillian Hall, 87 8-10. 
Ninth Grade, Fred. Moore, 824. 
Tenth Grade, Charles Battle, 90. 
Eleventh Grade, 8. J. Cooke, 88. 
Twelfth Grade, Annie Rhodes, 934. 


Public Rhetoricals, Jan. 24, 1908. 


~ Invocation. 
Instrumental solo: Cuban Dance, 


| Battle. 


Hoffman—Jula Inborden. 
Recitation: The Soldier’s Reprieve— 
Carrie Scott. 


Recitation: The Auctioneer’s Gift— 
Mary Alston. 

Recitation: The Modern Girl—Miss 
Jackie Haywood. 

Quartet: Auld Lang Syne, Macy. 

Declamation: Peaceable Secession 
Impossible—Charles Jones. 

Declamation: The Best Policy in Re- 
gard to Naturalization—Thos. Harri- 
son. 

Essay: The Greatest Explorer of the 
Nineteenth Century—Muinnie Cogdell. 

Oration: College Sports — Fred. 
Moore. | 

Duet: I Love Thee Forever and Aye 


| —RMisses Rhodes and Hall. 


Essay: The Blind Poet—Miss Ella 
Reid. 7 
Oration: The Nobility of Labor—Mr. 


| Nathaniel Lee. 


Oration: Commerce an Agent of Pro- 


gress—Mr. John Fields. 


Declamation: Fort Wagner—Charles 
Quartet: The Waltz, Vogel. 


Coming! 


* * ®Coming!—Mr.. Clarence Came- 
ron White, the well-known violinist, will 
give a recital at Joseph K. Brick School, 
Friday evening, March 6th. You can 
not afford to miss this recital. 


—The Kittrell Band, which recently 
gave a concert here, was accompanied by 


Mr. W. T. C. Cheek as manager. 
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** Tn honor of their birthday, Misses | 


Carrie Scott and Margaret Edwards en- 
tertained a few of their friends on Mon- 
day evening, February 3d. The menu 
was as follows: 


Fruit Cocktail. 
Crackers. 
Rice. 

Sweet Potato Croquettes. 
Baked Beans. 
Whipped Cream. 
Cake. 


‘Tomato Bisque. Baked Chicken, 


Gelatine. 


Salted Peanuts. Coffee. 


** The musical concert given by the 
Kittrell Band and Quartet on Thursday 
evening, February 6th, was enjoyed by 
all present. 

* * The Loyal Temperance League of 
our school is doing an excellent work. 
A new set of officers has been elected 


and installed. ‘They are as follows: 


President, Lucy Richmond; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Benj. Bullock; Recording Secre- 
tary, Joseph Harrison; Corresponding | 


Secretary, Lula Bullock; Treasurer, 


Caleb Richmond ; Chairman of Program — 


Committee, Charles Jones. 

** Mrs. Callie Carlton, of Wilming- 
forts. -C., 
with her daughter, Gertrude. 


** Mr. Noah Hill was called home on | 
Friday, February 7th, to attend the fu- | 


neral of his cousin. 


STUDENTS’ PAGE. 


MISS ANNIE RHODES, 
‘Editor, 


** Misses Tazzie Dodson and Lucy 
Richmond, also Mr. Caleb Richmond, 
were suddenly called to Battleboro on 
January 23d, to attend the funeral of 
their aunt. They have returned. 


** Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Boone, of 
Ringwood, N. C., spent Sunday, Febru- 
ary 9th, with their daughter, Bertha. 


** Miss Annie Rhodes was unexpect- 
edly called home to the sick bedside of 
her father on January 27th, who, a few 
days after her arrival, passed away. 


* * Those who have re-entered school 
since the holidays are Miss Beulah 
Lyons and Mr. Samuel Arrington. 


spent a few days in January | 


Dr. R. S. CUTCHIN 
Dentist 


WHITAKERS, - N. C. 


GATCHEL.& MANNING 


vor CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, Ete. 
consult us for the * ‘plates’’ for one or more 
colors to be made for use on a type press. 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


Miss NAOMI B. SPENCER, A.B., 
Instructor in Geometry, Chemistry, Physics 
and Physical Geography. 


Miss MYRTLE M. JONES, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin, Astronomy, Psychology 
and English History. 


eee 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Kighth Grade. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 


Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 


Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA Q. BRANCH, 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J. J-ELETCHRR AB: 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
‘Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


Miss A. M. BROWN, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 
Miss BEATRICE WALKER, 


Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick : 
Agricaltaral, 
Industrial] ana 


Normal Sehool 
EEN FE LE LAs 


NorRTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with 
five teachers and one student. The total en- 
rollment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and regis- 
tered 281 students, 173 of whom were board- 
ers. 23 counties in the State, the District of 
Columbia, Georgia, New York, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia were 
represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the ~ 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing, 
Domestic Science and Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expenses:—Board, which includes every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, 
is $8 per month. Instrumental Music $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


* 
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YYYVIVYYYVYWUWY | For the Best Goods 


Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 


YYW YY YY YYD 
PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 
gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for Peo terms 
and prices . 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Yards Covering Seven Acres 


Woodward & Son 
LUMBER 


YELLOW PINE, WHITE PINE, HARD- 
WOODS, MAHOGANY. 
RICHMOND. VIRGINIA. 


AND GREATEST 
VARIETY 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


MEYER, The Hastler 


ENFIELD, :N.. C. 


Everything for Everybody 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if youdo not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


R. E.L. GUNTER, Agent 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
Is the Place to Buy Your 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PEIRSON 


GEOR CURTIS SCO: 


Established thirty years 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 


Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 
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1; Poultry i 
i Supplies. | 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, 
such as 


Meat Meal, 
Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 


Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, etc., which poultry get in 
summer. OYSTER SHELLS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities.. 
Write for Prices and Catalogue te]l- 


ing what to use for Success and Profit 
with Poultry. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods, Egg Producers, Lice and 
Insect Powders, Poultry 
Remedies, etc. 


Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND REYAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED OF 


Flooring. Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doo's and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 
road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


“SAVING 


Think what the word means 


It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 


Why not strive to make it your habit? 
When you once begin in earnest to 
save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that you waited. so long to 
begin. If you will get one of our little 


““Bome Sates”’ 


drop into it your small coin and deposit 
it with us at 


Four Per Cent Interest 


Compounded every three months 


_ You have no idea how soon you will have 


a considerable amount to your credit. 
Call or send for one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try the plan. 4] For 
further information, write for the little 
‘*Blue Book.’’ Call at the 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
Enfield, N. C. 
Where full information will be cheerfully 
given, or write THE JOSEPH K. BRICK 


News, who are in possession of the 
facts. 


E. W. SIMPSON, 


Cashier. 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per=- 
fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 
The leading magazines reqularly on sale 


A 
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MeGWIGAN’S 
HARDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 


Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 


Woe 


He handles them in carload lots 


DR. C. HIGHSMITH 


DENTIST 


ENFIELD North Carolina 


“Twenty years of service, never needed 
repairs, and are as good as the day 
they were put on.?’ writes a user of 


Cortright Metal Shingles. That’s the 
rule, not the exception, mind you. 
Do you wonder public buildings, 
churches, schools and residences every- 
where are being covered with them? 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING COMPANY. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


300 Years’ Progress in 
Biblical Scholarship 


The scholars of this day are vastly better acquainted 
with Greek and Hebrew than were the scholars of King 
James’s day. 

Many Bible manuscripts have been discovered 
which are older and more correct than the manuscripts 
used by the King James translators. 


Discoveries of all kinds,in 
Bible lands, have thrown new 
light on the meaning of hun- 
dreds of texts. The 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 


American Revision Committee 


is a correct translation of the 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, 
made by the greatest scholars 
of all denominations, who 
toiled for thirty years to put 
the exact meaning of the 
Bible writers into a simple 
and pure speech of our day. 

This perfect translation has 
been welcomed and endorsed 
by the Universities and Colleges and Theological 
Schools, and Magazines and Papers, and leading Min- 
jSters and laymen of all denominations. 


Write for FREE Booklet 


It tells you about all the translations of the Scriptures 
and fully describes the American Standard Bible, 
naming Universities, Colleges, Theological Schools, 
Bible Training Schools, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, great Editorsand prominent Ministers. who use 
and recommend it. Write for it to-day. A postal card 
will do. 

Be sure and ask your bookseller for the AMERICAN 
STANDARD Bibie, published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
Price 35c. to $20. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 
37 East 18th Street NEW YORK 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s Encyclopedia 
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~ Bobbitt Grocery Company, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS | 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA. 


We buy our goods in car lots and will meet prices with Now ae 
thern markets thereby saving Merchants freight, time and 
worry with Railroads. Our Kruso Flour isa thing of “beauty.” 


Lg PARKER BROS, 


- N.C. 


ENFIELD, N C. Jewelers 
% WATCHES a 
AND Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats & 
CLOCKS Furniture, and Musical ; 
Instruments 
Repaired and 
Sold 


| Furniture Sold on Easy Paymen 


THE 


(ON THE CORNER.) ref 

is an old financial institution. It solicits your accounts subject to oe =a 
No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- — 
ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings: 
account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 
and dissipation. It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save | 
money. Start a savings account with the 
BANK OF ENFIELD, Enfield, North Carolina. 


Gero. B. Curtis, President. Ivey Watson, Cashier. 
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Houses. 


; ae ee tiie. and the Bee con 
of the clothes of the children to keep 
m warm, are ereat hindrances to a 
oper and fitting means of ventilation. 
These difficulties, however, do not 
} sen the great importance of well-ven- 
-tilated school-houses. The evils of bad 
entilation are apparent to all who are 
ae telligently engaged in school work. 
. The inspired air contains oxygen, nitro- 
carbonic acid, ammonia, and im- 
rities. After it has passed through 
> lungs it is robbed of most of its 


rhe Pertilation Of Rural School | 


| 
| 


oxygen, fie nitrogen poe carbonic acid 
remaining, together with 
collected from the lungs. 


.) 


impurities 
“Tn all ill- 
says a reputable phy- 
“the air of the room is used 


ventilated rooms, 
siologist, 
repeatedly, and, besides becoming par- 
tially deprived of its oxygen, is charged 
with carbonic acid and with putrescible 
Pee organic matters. The mere 
presence of the excess of carbonic acid 
| itself but the 


amount of carbon-dioxide is indicative 


isnot Mn injurious ; 
of the amount of organic matter present, 
and it is the latter that is highly in- 
jurious.” ‘One per cent of carbonic 
acid is so heavily charged with organic 
putrescible matter that headaches and 
drowsy, sleepy feelings arise, render- 
ing the individual incapable of success- 
ful mental exertion; while four per 
cent is fatal. The pressure of carbonic 
acid in the air retards the elimination 
of carbonic acid from the lungs, thus 
impairing nutrition. ‘Im- 
paired eyesight,” says Professor Seeley, 
“the weakened lungs, the vitiated blood, 


general 


the depletion of vital life and power,” 
are the results of bad ventilation. The 
problem, then, of school ventilation is 
the most important of all school prob- 


lems because it has a telling effect upon | 


the health and therefore upon the men- 
tal life of the child. 


No. 5._ 


its > Pee 


We turn now to the means of venti- 
The simplest means is flushing 
the room. By flushing, we mean the 
letting in a fresh supply of air by 
throwing open the doors and windows. 
This means is used when there is a 
small window space, or when the win- 
dow space can not be properly utilized. 
During the flushing, to prevent taking 
cold, the children are allowed to romp 
and to play. There are several objec- 
tions to this form of ventilation. In 
the first place, it is not a real effective 
means. No form of ventilation is ef- 
fective except that which admits a 
steady stream of air; for “suitable ven- 


lation. 
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tilation is the free admixture of out- | 


door air with that of buildings and 


apartments, so modified as to its tem-_ 


perature and velocity of current, in its” 


admission into rooms, that draughts are | 


prevented.” 
no means of an inflow will last for a 


few minutes only, and those in the room | 
will breathe foul air for some time be-— 


fore it is detected. 


the room lowers the temperature, espe-_ 
cially in very cold weather, making it 


disagreeable to ‘those thinly clad and 
We 


would insist, however, if ventilation 


-rendering them liable to a cold. 


can be secured in no other way, on the 
The loss of 
time will be doubly paid in good health, 


frequent use of flushing. 


general tone of the system, and a live 
mind. 


A room of pure air with | 


Again, flushing | 


top and raising it from the bottom is 
venerally considered an efficient means 
of ventilation. It is efficient; but it is 
also deficient in its effects upon the 
health and tone of the body. By this 
means cold air blows in at the bottom 
opening and crowds the warm air to the 
ceiling, which passes out at the top 
opening. The difficulty here is the 
cold air that comes in from the bottom 
blows upon the feet and legs of the 
children who sit near the window, mak- 
ing them susceptible to rheumatism, 
pneumonia, and various other diseases. 
In the summer and spring, when the 
thermometer registers eighty degrees or 
more fahrenheit, this means of ventila- 
tion is most effective; but even here 
draughts are likely to arise, giving 
An- 
other difficulty is that, even, if the cold 
air can be managed so as to keep it di- 
rectly from the shoulders and feet, the 


ground for severe summer colds. 


lowering of the temperature near the 
window would call forth frequent com- 
plaints from the children. 

How then can the window space be 
If there are 
as many as four windows in the room, 


utilized in ventilation ? 


and these arranged so as to be lowered 
from the top, the room can be venti- 
lated entirely from the top opening. 
This form of ventilation is based upon 
the principle that warm air rises to the 
When the cold air 


blows in it meets the warm air at the 


top of the room. 


The lowering of the window from the | eciling and the warm air forces the cold 
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to erowd down the side of the room be- 
ing warmed in the process. It diffuses 
itself over the bottom of the floor, and, 
since it is warm, causes no discomfort 
to the feet of the children. Of course 
during strong winds and very cold days 
the windows are to be lowered but a 
very few inches. In calm days, they 
ean be drawn one foot or more from 
the top. If the room has only one 
window this means of ventilation is far 
from efficient; there must be at least 
four, and all must be lowered. This 
form of ventilation can not be constant 
because of the prevalence of stormy 
days, especially in winter and early 
spring. 

From every viewpoint the best means 
of ventilating a rural school-house is by 
means of a flue extending from under 
the stove communicating with the out- 
door air. I can not-do better than to 
quote Dr. Shaw’s own words on this 
point: “In order to ventilate the rural 
school-house, the stove should be placed 
in one corner of the room and near the 
ehimney. The stove should be enclosed 
by a sheet-iron jacket, leaving a distance 
of from eighteen inches to two feet be- 
tween the stove and the inside of the 
jacket. The jacket should be about six 
feet high, and should extend to the floor. 
The opening in the jacket for the pur- 
pose of supplying the stove with fuel 
should be as narrow as feasible. A cold 
air duct should be constructed to lead 
from the outside of the building under- 
neath the floor, and to open beneath the 


stove, so that pure, fresh air will flow 
in, be warmed by the stove, and rise to 
the ceiling. 

“The point to be secured in the heat- 
ing and ventilating of the rural school- 
houses is quick and uniform distribu- 
tion of the heat to all parts of the room. 
In the opposite side of the room from 
the stove, a tin or galvanized iron ven- 
tilating-duct should be constructed, ob- 
long in shape, having its cross section 
dimension 12 by 6 inches. The open 
end of this duct should be within one 
foot of the floor. The flue should ex- 
tend to the ceiling and run along the 
ceiling to the chimney. ‘There should 
not be any sharp angles in this duct, but 
a curved bend where the upright section 
unites with that which runs along the 
ceiling. The ventilating duct should 
discharge into a large chimney-flue at 
least 14 by 20 inches of cross-section 
area. In the middle of this flue there 
should run a sheet-iron pipe of suffi- 
cient capacity to deliver the smoke and 
gases from the stove. The heat radi- 
ated from this pipe when there is a 
brisk fire in the stove will cause a strong 
draught in the flue and draw the air 
out of the school-room from the venti- 
lating-duct.” This is the safest, most 
efficient, and the least expensive of all 
proper means for ventilating. a rural 
school-house. 
when the public conscience will be so 
awakened to the great need of thorough 
ventilation that every country school- 
house will have some such attachment. 


We hope to see the day 
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The lack of ventilation, however, in 
the rural schools lies very largely to the 
fault of the teachers. If our teachers 
were thoroughly awake to the benefits 
of fresh air and the evils of impure air, 
it matters not what the difficulties are, 
the room would be well ventilated. It 
is a source of much surprise that those 
who are otherwise well educated do not 
take account of ventilation. The writer 
was at a church some time ago and the 
air was so foul that it was sickening. 
He asked the sexton to open a window. 
He did so. When the minister came he 
yelled from the pulpit, “Say, Brother, 
what is that window doing open?” The 
sexton closed the window. The writer 
A great many of 
our teachers are put in the same ecate- 
gory with this minister. 


said nothing more. 


If we desire a healthy, vigorous gen- 
eration, if our mental powers are to be 
clear and active so as to do the work 
assigned, if the school is to be free from 
restlessness and sleepy heads, we must 
insist upon thorough and effective ven- 
tilation. 

NegroEducational Status of Edge- 
combe, Halifax and Nash Coun- 
ties. 


BY PRINCIPAL T.°S. INBORDEN. 


We have compiled a few figures from 
State Superintendent J. Y. Joyner’s re- 
port of the educational status of North 
Carolina on the three counties named 


above and which are adjacent to the 


| 


Brick School farm. These figures will 
be particularly interesting to the read- 
ers who have not had access to Mr. Joy- 
ner’s report, many of whom, if they 
had the report, would scarcely take the 
time to pick out the items. 

The school population of these three 
counties is 16,803; the actual enroll- 
ment is 9,724; the average daily attend- 
ance is 4,739. 

The percentage of the enrollment in 
the daily attendance is about 49. This 
means that about half of those who are 
enrolled in the three counties are in 
school every day, which is a very sad 
comment. Of the entire school popula- 
tion of the three counties only about 27 
per cent is in school every day. That 
is, there is about one-fourth of the 
school population in school every day. 
When it is remembered that the school 
term averages only about 123 days for 
these counties, and that the few graded 
schools running eight months make the 
average that high, it does not speak well 
for the educational inspiration of our 


patrons. Mr. Joyner suggests that the 


teachers go into the homes of indifferent 


or selfish parents, and by persuasive ar- 
eument and tact and appeals to paren- 


tal pride induce the parents to send 


their children to school. He says also 
that school officers can do much to in- 
erease the daily attendance. To put it 
exactly, Mr. Joyner says: “It is the 
tragic truth, however, that there are 
some parents so blinded by ignorance to 


the value and importance of education, 


and others so lazy, thriftless or selfish 
that they can not be reached by the 
power of attraction and persuasion or 
‘the mild compulsion of public opinion. 
* * * * * * * 
“The tendency of illiteracy is to per- 
petuate itself. The majority of these 
illiterate children are the children of 
illiterates and perhaps the descendants 
of generations of illiterates. It is 
natural that ignorance and _ illiteracy, 
being incapable of understanding or ap- 
_ preciating the value or necessity of edu- 
cation, should be indifferent and apa- 
thetic toward it—just as natural as it is 
for the children of darkness to love 
darkness rather than light. The inter- 
vention of the strong arm of law is the 
only effective means of saving the chil- 
dren of illiteracy from the curse of il- 
literacy. The intervention of the 
strong arm of law is, in my opinion, the 
only hope of saving also the children of 
literate, and, sometimes intelligent, pa- 
rents, from the carelessness, indiffer- 
ence, incompetency, laziness, thriftless- 
ness or selfishness of such parents.” 
These words were spoken with refer- 
ence to all the people of the State, but 
they have a special application to our 
own people. When only about one- 
fourth of our school population is in 
school it is time for the thinking people 
among us to ask why. The other three- 
fourths form the crowd from which the 
chain-gang and jails are recruited. The 
majority of them are outside of the 


church, outside of the Sunday School | 


and outside of all good environments. 
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The pupils of these counties are 
taught by 157 teachers. As to scholar- 
ship, 35 hold first grade certificates, 104 
hold second grade certificates, 20 have 
had normal training, 11 are graduates 
from college. 

They received for their services $19,- 
024.77, or a little more than $121 each. 
There are 121 in the 
counties; 18 of these are furnished with 
patent desks, 100 are furnished with 
home-made desks, 8 are furnished with 
It would be interesting to 


school houses 


benches. 
know how many of these school houses 
are furnished with the absolute necessi- 


I have 


reference to blackboards, crayon, maps 


ties for good class-room work. 
and charts. How many have pictures 
on the walls ? 
plastered inside? How many have flow- 
ers in the yards? How many are white- 
washed or painted outside? How many 
have papers and reading matter aside 
from their text-books? Every commu- 
nity should be interested in its schools 
to see that they are attractive in every 
possible way. I visited the Convict 
Farm some years ago, and I have to ad- 
mit that its houses looked more attrac- 
tive than many of our school-houses. 
The buildings were all at least white- 
washed and there was absolute cleanli- 
ness. ‘The teacher in a community can 
not do all, but the patrons should come 
in once or twice during the term and 
help put the house in order. Then it is 
their privilege and duty to visit the 
school from time to time and note the 


low many are ceiled or 


progress of their children. 
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Editorial. 


From every point of view the far- 
mers’ meeting here on February 22 was 
a most profitable one and will prove 
helpful in many ways. For not only 
were questions concerning the soil con- 
sidered, but the home life and similar 
subjects were discussed and helpful sug- 
gestions made with reference to the 


moral uplift of the people. 


AS “ Ms 
ae a cy 


“Candor compels me to say that I 
view this school as an uplift to our sec- 
tion.” We quote the foregoing from 
a communication which was recently 
sent to the Tarboro Southerner by one 
of the most influential white men of 


Edgecombe County. 
very gratifying to us to know that the 


It is of course 


leading people of the community can 
speak so kindly of the work this insti- 
tution is trying to do. 


The good article in this issue on 
“Ventilation of Rural School-houses” 
deserves the careful. reading of every 
teacher and every preacher, especially 
those whose work is in the rural sec- 
tions. 


Items of Interest. 


—Rey. E. D. S. Thompson, of Sierra 
Leone, West. Africa, spent a week at 
While here he 
preached once for us and delivered a 
lecture on “West Africa and its Possi- 
bilities.” 

—Mr. William Kuhn visited the 
school for a few days in February. 

—Rev. H. Paul Douglass, Superin- 
tendent of Education of the American 
Missionary Association, arrived here on 
February 21, so as to be present at 
Farmers’ Day meeting on February 22. 


the school recently. 


.—All who have had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Joseph Douglass in one 


of his violin recitals will be pleased to 
know that he will give a recital here on 
May 1 at 7:30 o’clock. Mr. Douglass 
will be assisted by his wife. 


—It was a pleasure to have with us _ 
on Sunday, February 23, Prof. L. B.. 
Moore, of Washington, D. C., who 
preached an interesting sermon in the 
morning and gave us a good, practical 
At the request of 
a number of the teachers, Professor 
Moore, at the close of his. talk, told us 
about his trip abroad in 1906. 


talk in the evening. 
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—Mrs. M. Harding, of Cincinnati, 


Ohio, is visiting Mr. and Mrs. Forney. 


—Mr. Willis Battle, the father of 
Miss Lizzie Battle, and Mr. 


ing of the farmers. 


by Mr. Clarence C. White, on March 6, 
was as follows: 
Piano Solo—Cuban Dance....... 


Richard Hoffman 
Miss Julia Inborden. 


Good Night, Beloved.........Pinsuti | 


: Quartet. 
oes, oe ote oe we 8 wn Bohm | 
; Mr. White. 
Mme wemory. . 23... ...MeDowell | 
(b) Sky Lark .........Tschaikowsky 


‘Miss Beatrice D. Walker. . 
(a) Cavatina . 


(b) Mazurka 
Mr. 


Recitation—Encouragement.. Dunbar 


Miss Annie Rhodes. 
My Desert Queen..... Hartwell Jones 

3 Miss Julia Sadgwar. 
Peeenaice ig Whynaski 
—QOn Saturday evening, March 7, 
Mr. White very kindly spoke to the 
teachers and students on the “Value of 
Music.” The. talk was very interest- 


ing and was enjoyed by all. 


John | 
Fields, father of John Fields, Jr., were | 


here on February 22 to attend the meet- | 


Violin Recital. 


BY MR. JOSEPH FLETCHER. 


On March 6, Mr. Clarence Cameron 
White, concert violinist, of Washington, 


D. C., played delightfully to a goodly 


oe -, , | crowd in Ingraham Chapel. 
—The program of the violin recital — ao, aP 


Four well chosen numbers were on 


_ the program: Legende, by Bohm, Cava- 


tina, by Raff, Mazurka, by Wieniawski, 
and Polonaise, by Whynaski. ach 
number was made to yield its special 
charm. In the double stoppings, chords, 
ehromaties and octaves, as in the can- 
tabile, the soloist brought out full, round 
notes and with such ease and grace that 
continuous applause followed the last 
notes of each number. Responding, 
Traumerei,, Auld Lang Syne and the 
Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana 
were played without piano accompani- 
ment. and the Inter- 
mezzo the phrasing and embellishments 
were artistic. The employment of har- 
monies in Auld Lang Sang led one to 
think more keenly of the tender words 


In Traumerei 


of this beautiful melody. 


As an artist and a man, Mr. White is 
a favorite here, and we feel sure that 
wherever he wields the bow his hearers 
will share in our delight, for he is a 


gemial artist. — 
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Farmers’ Day. 


On Saturday, February 22, a num- 
ber of the most progressive farmers of 
this section assembled at the 
School for the purpose of hearing ad- 
dresses on the best and most improved 
methods of farming and other topics of 
vital interest to the farmer. 

The State Department of Agriculture 
shows its interest in these meetings by 
sending a representative to speak each 
year. Mr. T. B. Parker, of the division 


Brick | 


and nearly all the farmers brought bas- 
kets. 
dinner; and if the after-dinner speeches 


About seventy-five sat down for 


were a criterion of their feelings, they 
certainly had a good time. 
In the afternoon the mortgage sys- 


tem was discussed at length. It was 


suggested that in order to get rid of the 


system, it would be necessary for the 


farmer to live on less than his income. 


Another suggestion was that it would 


of cooperative experiments, was the — 
_ Attorney Rich, of Rocky Mount, gave 
some valuable suggestions in regard to 


representative sent this year. 
The morning session was given over 
entirely to a discussion of the best fer- 


be better to work for wages until he © 
could get a‘start rather than make a 


mortgage on a crop he did not have. : 


the system. 


tilizers to use, the best crops to raise, | 


the best way to plow, ete. 

Mr. Parker strongly advocated the 
planting of crimson clover as a soil im- 
prover. He tried to impress upon the 
farmers the unwisdom of using poor 
horses and mules, and plows that did 
little more than scratch the ground. He 
tried to get them to see that it was 
economy to use two horses and one man. 
An interesting feature in connection 
with this meeting was that the farmers 
interrupted the speaker from time to 
time to ask questions in connection with 
something he had said. 

At. 12:30 o’clock the morning session 
came to a close, so that the farmers and 
The 
school had prepared barbecued pig, 
baked beans, coffee and bread for them, 


their friends might have dinner. 


Dr. H. Paul Douglass, Superimtend- 
ent of the Educational Department of 
the American Missionary Association, 
was at this point introduced. He gave 
an interesting talk on two ways of liv- 
ing. One way was getting money and 
the 
ing and helpful thoughts were brought 


other was using it. Many interest- 


out in connection with these two ways. 
He 


were three stages in the lives of a 


said, among other things, that there 


people: (1) When they never want any- 
(2) Desires wake up. They 
want, but do not want the right thing. 


thing. 


They do not know the difference be- 
tween the necessary and the unneces- 
(3) The wise stage. When they 
reach this stage, they should want 


sary. 


health, cleanliness of body and cleanli- 
They should 


ness of surroundings. 
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This helps us to use 
wisely what we get. They should want 
goodness. Beautiful home surroundings 
have a great deal to do with making 
people good, and making them happy. 
Prof. L. B. Moore, of Howard Uni- 
He said 
that the salvation of a people is in the 


~ want intelligence. 


versity, was next introduced. 


soil. He spoke against the leaving of 
the country or farm for the city. He 
said that we should be optimists. We 


have disadvantages, but there are many, 
many advantages. He urged the far- 
mers to give their children better school 
advantages. There are three books 
which every one should have: the Bible, 
the spelling or reading book, and a 
bank book. , 

After a few remarks by Principal In- 
borden, the meeting was adjourned to 
meet again on February 23, 1909. 


Public Rhetoricals, Feb. 28, 1908. 


Invoeation—Prin. T. S. Inborden. 


Piano Solo: Minuet—Mrs. Sarah 
Fletcher. 
Recitation: Katie Lee and Willie 


Gray—Miss Sallie Grady. 


Declamation: A Free Press—Mr. 
James High. 
Recitation: The Gambler’s Wife— 


Miss Lizzie Battle. 
Recitation: Conversation Over a Tele- 
phone—Miss Tazzie Dodson. 


Music—Quartet. 

Declamation: The Aspirations of the 
American People—Mr. Benj. Hender- 
son. 

Recitation: Burgoyne’s Surrender— 
Miss Lilian Hall. 

Recitation: People Will Talk—Miss 
Undine’ Cofield. 

Recitation: The Volunteer Organist 
—Miss Iowa Bellamy. 

Solo—Mr. Silas Artis. 

Oration: True Manhood—Mr. Fred 
Philips. 

Essay: Incidents in the Life of the 
Rail Splitter—Miss Mamie Dunston. 

Oration: The of the 
American Negro—Mr. Hilliard Long. 

Musie—Quartet. 


Aspirations 


—Prof. Dawkins, of Durham, and 
Attorney Rich, of Rocky Mount, were 
visitors here Farmers’ Day. 


Self is the only prison that can ever 
bind the soul; 

Love is the only angel who can bid the 
gates unroll ; 

And when he comes to call thee arise 
and follow fast; 

His way may be through darkness, 

But leads to light at last. 

—Van Dyke. 


“There is nothing so kingly as kindness ; 
There is nothing so royal as truth.” 
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if STUDENTS’ PAGE, Mseenie niopes. | 


[L | 


* * On February 22d, the girls of the — INVOCATION. 
Model Home entertained Dr. Douglas. | Piano Solo......Miss Julia Inborden 
They also entertained Mr. and Mrs. Isa- Recitation ...... Sr Cee Gertie Leipsie 
dore Martin and Mr. Clarence White Vocal Solo: A Little While. Uery Hazel 
on March 7th. + Reevation: 9.5 aa Ethel Edwards 
* * The Young Men’s Christian Asso- | Declamation.....Mr. Joseph Saunders 
ciation has elected its officers for 1908. | Imio: Tell Mother (ll Be There.... 
Messrs. John Hannon, Caleb Rich- 


They are as follows: 


Presitient cnc). ct sare Nathaniel H. Lee | mod and Chas. Jones. 
Vice-President .......Charles Jenkins , Declamation..... Mr. Caleb Richmond 
Beeretary, \. eese feet Samanna Cooke | Quartette..........0..--- 
Cor. Secretary.......James Falkener Misses Annie Robinson, Mary Alston, 
Prpasuren as kth. sie Joseph Harrison Obenia Love and Ida Wilkins. 

** A oame of baseball is scheduled * * One of the members of the Senior 


class was asked by his teacher, “Where 
is Argentine Republic?’ He at once 
replied: “In Asia.” The teacher, be- 
. , . BiG ieee Sear 
Lewis B. Moore, of Howard Unitver- ae e et ae a Ae a 
e then said: ‘‘No, I mean in Kurope. 
sity, Washington, D. C., lectured to the — if ie f eA 
en? | : .,._ | The teacher at this time was periect 
Young People’s Society of Christian Me P y 
Sago LL Wha ph aap ont oney enews humiliated over his answer, and the stu- 
dent, noticing ‘the expression on the 
joyed by all who were present. Among — em A 
. © | teacher’s face, said, ‘Well, if it is not in 
the many good thoughts which he tried 


in) | . . . ; e fe! 
to indelibly stamp upon our minds, was stig or Asia, tt 1s 0b anyaaias 
the following “Endeavor always to fill | Miss Mattie Hilliard, class of 07, - 


your minds with good thoughts so that | spent February 22d and 23d with us. 
your face will bespeak your life.” ** Miss Janey Baskerville, of Rocky 

** The social, held in the Reception Mount, paid us a very unexpected but 
Room of Benedict Hall on February pleasant visit on February 22d. 


22d, was enjoyed by all. 


between the team from Howard Uni- 
versity and our team on April 21. 


** On Sunday February 23d, Dr. 


** The program rendered by the 


Loyal Temperance Legion on March 1st | 
| 


is as follows: 
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FACULTY. 
-T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


Miss NAOMI B. SPENCER, A.B., 
Instructor in Geometry, Chemistry, Physics 
and Physical Geography. 


Miss MYRTLE M. JONES, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin, Astronomy, Psychology 
and English History. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Eighth Grade. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 
Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA Q. BRANCH, 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
Joe LE TCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS; 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss HMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


Miss A: M. BROWN, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 
Miss BEATRICE WALKER, 


Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Ey 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricultural, 
Indastrial ana 


Normal Schoo! 
BNE TE ED 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with 
five teachers and one student. The total en- 
rollment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and regis- 
tered 281 students, 173 of whom were board- 
ers. 3 counties in the State, the District of 
Columbia, Georgia, New York, Ohio, South 
| Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia were 
represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given ‘in Sewing, 
Domestic Science and Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expenses :—Board, which includes every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, 
is $8 per month. Instrumental Music $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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YYYYYYWY 
Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 


VYYYIVYVUYIIIV 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 

gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
-market. Write for catalogues, terms 


and prices . 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


ae KEKE 


YELLOW PINE, WHITE PINE, Ps 

HARDWOODS, AND MAHOG- S 

ANY,SASH, BLINDS, DOORS, 

FRAMES, ROOFING. & 

Richmond, Va. ° 
‘Mh 


= 
#1 

: 

: WOODWARD & SON, 
AVENKEWRNENKEREREREEE 


YYYYUWY | For the Best Goods 


AND GREATEST 
VARIETY 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


MEYER, The Hustler 


ENFIELD Na: 


Everything for Everybody 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if you do not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


R. E.L. GUNTER, Agent 


ENFIELD, “Nec: 
Is the Place to Buy Your 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PEIRSON 


GEO. B. CURTIS & Ga 


Established thirty years 
Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries. 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 


Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 
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MeGWIGAN’S 
HARDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 


) Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 


“TG ©} .O) aaa 


He handles them in carload lots 


Dr. C. Highsmith, 


DENTIST 
North Carolina 


ENFIELD 


SAVE MONEY 


“Twenty years of service, never needed 
repairs, and are as good as the day 
they were put on.”’ writes a user of 


Cortright Metal Shingles. That’s the 
rule, not the exception, mind you. 
Do you wonder public buildings, 
churches, schools aud residences every- 
where are being covered with them? 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING COMPANY. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


| 87 EAST 18TH STREET 


| tation now. 


The Spirit and the Understanding 


Ist Cor. XIV : 7-19 


Here is the Apostle’s own argument fora translation 
of the Bible that people can understand. When Paul 
translated the Greek words of Christ into Latin, we may 
feel sure that he used words which his hearers under- 
stood. That is what has been done for the people of 


go American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 


Changes in the same lan 
guage, as well as changes 
from one language to another 
require new translations. 

English Bibles of the 15th 
century could not be under- 
stood by English people of the 
17th. King James demanded 
a new translation into the 
speech of his day—and the 
people rejoiced. 

The English language has 
kept on changing. It has re- 
quired 40 editions of the dic- 
tionary to keep pace with 
these changes in 300 years. 

The same words come to 
have utterly different mean- 
ings. Hundreds- of words 
which properly interpreted 
Paul’s or Isaiah’s thought, 
three centuries ago, give an entirely wrong intrepre- 
The American Standard Bible uses words 
which properly interpret the Sacred Thought to us. 


24 PAGE BOOK SENT FREE 


It tells you about all the translations of the Scriptures 


| and fully deseribes the American Standard Bible, 


namine Universities, Colleges. Theological Schools, 
Bible Training Schools, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, great Editors and prominent Ministers, who use 
and recommend it. Write for it to-day—a postal card 
will do. 

Be sure and ask your bookseller for the AMERICAN 
STANDARD Bible, published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
Price 35c. to $20. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 
NEW YORK 


Also Publishers of Nelson’s Encyclopedia 
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Poultry | 
Supplies. 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, 
such as 


Meat Meal, 
Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 


Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, etc., which poultry get in 
summer. OYSTER SHELLS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities.. 
Write for Prices and Catalogue tell- 


ing what to use for Success and Profit 
with Poultry. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods, Egg Producers, Lice and 
Insect Powders, Poultry 
Remedies, etc. 


Helpful Catalogue mailed free- 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED OF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 
road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


ARAL AAA 


“SAVING” 


Think what the word means 


It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 
Why not strive to make it your habit? 
When you once begin in earnest to 

_ save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that you waited so long to 
begin. If you will get one of our little 


““Bome Sates’’ 


drop into it your small coin and deposit — 
it with us at 


Four Per Cent Interest 


Compounded every three months 


_ You have no idea how soon you will have 


a considerable amount to your credit. 
Call or send for one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try the plan. 4] For 
further information, write for the little 
‘* Blue: Book.”*} Caifat-the 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
Enfield, N. C. 
Where full information willbe cheerfully 
given, or write THE JOSEPH K. BRICK 


NEws, who are in possession of the 
facts. 


E. W. SIMPSON, 


Cashier. 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
Fumery, Fancy and Coilet Articles — 


The leading magazines reqularly on sale 
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Bobbitt Grocery Company, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
SAS SM as RARE GS AEN a SNe | 


: ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA. 


We buy our goods in car lots and will meet prices with Nor- 
thern markets thereby saving Merchants freight, time and 
worry with Railroads. Our Kruso Flour is isa a thing of | ‘beauty.” 


Dr. R. S. CUTCHIN PARKER BROS. 


Dentist 


ENFIELD, - N. C. 
WHITAKERS, - N.C. | Jewelers 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats, 
Furniture, and Musical 


a) TEU TUE TEEN Ce Instruments 


For CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, Ete, \ 
consult us for the ‘ ‘plates’’ for one or more 
colors to be made for use on a type press. 


Furniture Sold on Easy Payments 


THE 


BANK OF ENFIELD 


(ON THE CORNER.) 
is an old financial institution. It solicits your accounts subject to check. 
No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 
ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 
account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 
and dissipation. It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 
money. Start a savings account with the 
BANK OF ENFIELD, Enfield, North Carolina. 


Gro. B. Curtis, President. Ivey Watson, Casliier. 
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Gleanings from the Country by 
SG tSCribo::’ 


He Spends a Day Away From Paved 
Streets; Goes Fishing and Afield. 


Tt is a wise remark of the poet that 
God made the country and man built the 
town. Tor each gives the note of its 
_ origin. The town has its rush and din 
and restless, busy activity; the country 
its calm; its stillness, and quiet move- 
ment and development. One is full of 
push, the other of peace. People in the 
city labor; those in the country work. 
The former move to the order of the 
boss; the latter await times and sea- 
sons. Those hear the rattling noise of 
trains, street cars and vehicles; these 
listen to the whisper of the tree-tops and 
the sweet music of bird-song. 

So, when Seribo viewed the prospect 
of a day in the country, his heart leaped 


for very gladness. Arrival in the midst 


of a rain was no discomfort. A three 
mile drive through the mud was not 
minded, even on the eve of nightfall. 
For soon day died in the West, and with 
all nature about, he laid him down and 
slept. | | 

Before the night aroused from her 
slumber we, three young men and Secri- 


bo, were up. With lighted lantern we 
went out past the barn, where peaceful 
cows and tired mules were still dumb in 
the stalls of off hours. We climbed the 
fence and picked our way through the 
thicket to the bank of the creek that had 
not been resting during the night, but, 
day and night, wends its silent way 
down the valley. 

Ere our lines were wet and we had 
settled down by the water’s side, the 
great mystery of the waking day began. 
It aroused the beasts from their lair, the 
birds from silence to song, and the 
world-old wonder in the mind of the 
watcher. Scribo, as many another be- 
fore, commenced to ask the “why” of 
the night and day, of darkness and the 
dawn. He thought of the scientist’s ex- 
planation that now the earth is complet- 
ing another turn of our little spot back 
toward the blazing sun. He thought of 
the ancient Greek’s picturesque tale of 
the Sun-god’s fiery steeds driven forth 
from the stables of the night to the 
threshold of the day, and on out to the 
zenith of the noon. Then came the 
poet’s answer in the lines of Dunbar: 

‘An angel, robed in spotless white, 

Bent down and kissed the sleeping night. 


Night woke to blush; the sprite was gone; 
Men saw the blush and called it Dawn.” 
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But each explanation in its turn did 
not fully satisfy. The scientific an- 
swered the scrutiny of intellect only, the 
imagination alone fed and grew upon 
the Greek myth; the poet covered fact 
with fancy merely to the delight of 
esthetic sense. So, as the stars were he- 
ing wrapped in a mantle of gray that 
changed into a ziorious glow, out of the 
stillness of the woods and the silence of 
the stream, there was breathed into the 
soul the whisper of the philosopher- 
prophet: 

“The heavens declare the glory of 
God; and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 


night unto night showeth knowledge.” 
fake < Peo ah Nae hab cain Uae Cmte 


and 


But here came one of the other pleas- 
ures and profits of fishing. ‘There was 
a jerk and a tugging at the line. The 
musing on the mystery was broken. <A 
pull and a swing, and a catfish, puffing 
and making his grinding noise, lay as if 
ready to defy any one who attempted to 
take the bait and hook from his grasp. 
Scribo felt like saying with another: 
‘“Needn’t wriggle, Mistah Catfish, ’case 
I got you jest de same, 

You been eatin’, Vll be eatin’, and we 
needer aint to: blame, 

But you needn’t feel so lonesome, fur I’s 
throwin’ out to see | 

Ef dey. aint some of yo’ comreds fur to 
keep you company.” 

Nor was this the only one that. inter- 
rupted the quietness of the morning. 
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Soon, the largest of all bade defiance to 
the hook, broke the line and dashed away 
upstream to tell, one may suppose, of 
his prowess, while the fish doctor ex- 
tracted the steel and dressed his wound. 
He certainly put an end to the fishing 
for that morning. 

By this time old Sol had made his 
way considerably above the horizon. We 
went back through the thicket to a 
steaming breakfast that awaited us. We 


_were ready to do full justice to it. 


Then, Scribo strolled away to the farm. 
Already over the eleven hundred rolling 
acres the plow-boys were plodding back 
and forth, followed by a trail of clods, 
some red, some brown, some a lighter 


hue, accompanied now and then by caw- — 


ing crows. Then came the harrow and 


_ the machines with fertilizer. 
Over there is a group of small houses 


and yonder is the cleanly home and yard 
of a tenant farmer, whose barn is larger 
than his house—a sign of thrift and 
economy. . But listen! Upon the air 
sounds the chatter from the poultry 
If there is anything on the farm 
that is interesting to the writer, it is 
the fowl, not only at the table, but at 
other places. So, the view of a large 


yard. 


plot fenced with poultry-wire was a 
pleasing sight. ) 
scores of little “biddies” and the mother © 


Here were coops for 
hens, there were turkeys on eggs and 
geese with young fledglings just out of 
the shell. These in turn gave rise to 
wonder, but not to Seribo this time. 


~~ a a 


pebt BeOS We HeK 


Some small boys came into the yard to 
see the goslings. One remarked, “Oh, 
they are all yellow; look just like little 
ducks.” Another said, “I never saw any 
before; I wonder if they will ever be 
white like their mama.” Scribo listened 
and smiled. He left them discussing 
what to them was a mystery as truly as 
the larger problems are to maturer 
minds. Man, whether in the bud of 
childhood, the blossom of youth or the 
fruit of older years, is peering into and 
trying to understand the mysteries of 
the world about him. 

The day drew to its close and the 
gatherer of these gleanings found him- 
self looking away across the clearing of 
the farm to the hills beyond, and the 
vale between them, all covered with a 
venerable wood. As the evening lamps 
were lighted, his heart was singing a 
song and his recollection went marching 
to its tune into the glory land of the 
scenes of his childhood. 

“G, ScrrBo.” 


Items of Interest. 


—The instrumental and vocal num- 
bers on the program of the Modern Cul- 
ture Club on the evening of April 3, 
were rendered by Mrs. Joseph. Fletcher 
and Miss Sadgwar, respectively. 

—Mrs. ©. B. Harris, the widow of 
the late C. B. Harris, jeweler and 
watch repairer, of Enfield, requests us 
to ask all who have watches and clocks 
at her store to call for them at once. 
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—The examinations for the winter 
term began on March 16. The term 
came to an end on March 20. 


-——The stork visited the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Forney early in March and 
left a little son. 


—The Rev. W. N. DeBerry, pastor of 
St. John’s Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass., will deliver the an- 
nual commencement sermon here on 
Sunday, May 24. The commencement 
address will be given on Wednesday, 
May 27, by the Rev. ©. J. Ryder, D.D., 
Corresponding Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. 


—1,600 eggs, or over 133 dozen, were 
gathered in our poultry yard during the 
month of March. 

—The power which will carry you to 
your goal is not in somebody else. It is 
in yourself, or nowhere.—Success. 

—‘“He is the happiest who renders 
the greatest happiness to others.” 


-—I can not hear what you say for lis- 
tening to what you are.—Hmerson. 

“Mark Twain,” said a Chicagoan, 
“crossed the Atlantic with me on the 
Minneapolis, and his conversation made 
the captain’s table very gay. 

“The ladies continually encircled the 
humorist, and the last night on board he 
proposed a toast in their honor. 

“ “The ladies,’ he said, raising his 


glass and bowing. ‘The ladies—second 


only to the press in the dissemination of 


news.’ ”’—Utica Observer. 
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The Country House. 


To cheaply, healthfully and artisti- 
cally house the great mass of people is 
one of the problems which industrial 
schools are solving. 


eee ee 


sae: 
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If the first house erected can be so 
constructed that additions from time to 
time will not spoil its lighting or ven- 
tilation, a proper start has been made. 
A two-roomed house with a living-room 
in front and a bed-room back of it 
makes a good beginning. To add to 
this a room on either side without tak- 
ing away any of the light or spoiling 
the ventilation is then easy. With a 
house of one story, such as the cuts il- 
lustrate, even five rooms can be ob- 
tained without injuring the original 


two rooms, because the windows oppo- 
site each other allow plenty of light 
and air to enter. 

Of the greatest importance is the 
place chosen for the house. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the drainage shall 


be away from the house, not towards it; 
that the barns and out-buildings shall 
be lower down on the slope than the 
house, and the well higher up. If this 
plan is not followed results like those 
shown on page 5 will surely follow. 
Having decided where the house shall 
be and its general outline, then the in- 
side arrangement needs to be thought- 
fully planned. The windows of the liv- 
ing-room should be so placed that a 
draft through the whole room can be 


easily obtained by lowering the upper 


Nors.—The cuts used in illustrating this article are loaned by the Hampton Negro Conference. 
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sash of one and raising the lower sash 
of the opposite window. For this pur- 
pose weights on each window will be 
of great help. They are really neces- 
sary where one desires quick and thor- 
ough ventilation. Too often people sit 
or sleep in bad air, which makes them 
heavy and stupid, because they do not 
take the trouble to prop up the win- 
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dows. If the windows were weighted 
they could ‘be opened so easily that 
there could be no excuse for bad air. 
This all holds true of the bed-room, 
too. Have the bed-room so planned 
that the bed is not pushed up into a 
dark, unventilated corner. The bed 
absorbs the impurities of the body dur- 
ing the night, and it needs all the cur- 
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rents of fresh air and all the sunshine 
it can get during the day to freshen it. 

For the finish inside, a very light- 
tinted ceiling, a little darker wall, and 
a much darker floor will give a sense of 
rest and an even distribution of light. 
A dark ceiling makes a room gloomy. 
A light floor makes one feel as if he 


were walking on the sky instead of on : 
the solid earth. Then, too, it is much 
wiser to paint the walls at the start, for 
then they can be scrubbed and kept 


wholesome. Finish the corners round 


instead of square, and then the question 
of cleanliness is more easily solved. 
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Editorial. 


The man who is easily Ratichied is to 

be pitied. He has purrs growing. 
% 

~The people who are doing something 
_ in'the world are not those who whine 
continually. | 
% _ A few cents invested in flower seeds at 
_ this time will add so much to the at- 
____tractiveness of the yard. 
ee #4 * 


= The fourth article of the series, “De- 


a will appear in our next issue. 
ae Cth, Seales 


a Elsewhere in this paper will be found 
) a) an anteresting article on “The Country 
0 _ House.” At our request this article was 
written for our paper and we trust that 


give something of the result of 


Bs) structive Insects and how to fight them,” | 


zt 
Be at 


q those who have to do with the building 


of country houses will find in it much 
. % that will be of help to them. * 


The Modern Culture Club. 


BY MRS. S. H. FLETCHER. 28 


At the beginning of the school term, 
the Modern Culture Club appointed a 
committee to map out plans for the 
year’s work. 

After considering the matter it was 


found that the general desire of the 


members was to study History, devoting 
one evening in each quarter to music. 

The first subject, Ancient History, 
was studied with the idea of bringing 
to notice the contribution of each ancient 
people to our present day civilization. 

In our study of Medizval History, 
stress was placed on the Crusades and 
on their influence upon civilization, in 
what ways it was advanced thereby, and 
how retarded. 

After much delay our first musical 
program came the evening of April 3. 

The music and musicians of Norway 
were studied exhaustively by members 
of the club and the attempt made to 
this 
study to our guests. 

A short sketch was given of the life 
of each composer named, with as full 


explanation of the illustrative selections 


as was possible. : 

It was on account of the recent death 
of Edward Grieg, the composer from 
whose works most selections were made, 
that the club turned its attention to 
Norwegian music. And our study of 
his life and works gave us fuller appre- 
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ciation of the art which he loved and 
inspired to further searching into great 
things. 
The program for the evening was as 
follows: 
1. Ole Olsen (1850 ——) 
Norwegian Serenade. 
2. Halfdan Kjerulf (1815—68) ; 
Last Night the Nightingale Woke Me. 
3. Christian Sinding (1856 —); 
Rustle of Spring, Op. 32, No. 2. 
March Grotesque, Op. 32, No. 1. 
I Heard the Gull 
The Mother Sings 
4, Edvard Grieg’ 1843—1907 ; 
To Spring, Op. 48, No. 6. 
Norwegian Bridal Procession. 
Butterfly, Op. 48, No. 1. 
Anitra’s Dance, from Peer Gynt 
Suite. 
Aase’s Death, from Peer Gynt Suite. 
The First Primrose. 
Sonate, Op. 7. 
Ich Liebe Dich. 


Public Rhetoricals, March 27, ’08. 


Invocation. | 

Piano Solo: Miss Walker. 

Recitation: Going After the Cows 
—Miss Ethel Edwards. 

Declamation: The Dome of the Re- 
public—Mr. Graham Cobb. 

Recitation: Poor Little Joe—Miss 
Roberta Cowling. 

Declamation : 
William Hughes. 

Quartet. 


Lead the Way—Mr. 


Declamation: Getting the Right 


Start—Mr. William Borden. 


Recitation: Two Portraits—Miss 
Julia Inborden. 
Declamation: Supposed Speech of 


John Adams—Mr. Joseph Bullock. 
Recitation: Young Lochinvar—Miss 

Lillian Lane. 3 
Declamation: The Man and 

Mosquito—Mr. Joseph Garrett. 


the 


Solo: Out on the Deep—Mr. H. W. 
Long. 
Recitation: The Maiden Martyr— 


Miss Pearl Johnson. : 

Oration: Requisites of the Leader 
of the Rising Generation—Mr. James 
Croom. 

Recitation: No Room for Mother— 
Miss Luey Richmond. 

Oration: Evils that Menace our Re- 
public—Mr. Elisha Green. 

Quartet. 


Doubtful Assurance. 

“Do you think they approved of my 
sermon?” asked the newly-appointed 
rector, hopeful that he had made a good 
“Yes, I think so,” replied 
his wife; “they were all nodding.” 


impression, 


Do not keep your kindness in water- 
tight compartments—if it runs over a 


bit ’twill do no harm.—EHlbert Hubbard. 


Only. things to eat and drink and 
wear are high in price. Happiness is 


at the same old figure.—San Francisco 
| News Letter. 


a N. C. His text was 
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_  ** The annual sermon of the Young 
_ Men’s Christian Association was deliv- 
a ered Sunday, March 15, at 11 o’clock 
_ a.m. by Rev. R. N. Perry, of Wilson, 


; Matt. 
“Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
- Man, am?” Subject, “Opinion.” 

‘oe The sermon from beginning to end 
was full of strong and helpful thoughts. 
| At 7 o’clock p. m., the Y. M. C. A. 
rendered a short program consisting of 


‘music, orations and discussions regard- 
ing the work and conditions of the or- 


. ganization, after which Mr. Perry gave 
us another inspiring talk. 7 


** On Sunday, March 22, we were 


all delighted to have with us one of the 
_ International Secretaries of the Y. M. 


_ ©. A., Mr. W. A. Hunton. We are al- 
ways glad to have him with us, his very 
_ presence seems to give us a new inspira- 
_ tion. His trip here this time was looked 


’ forward to with great interest for we 
; _ were very anxious to know of his trip 
last spring to Japan. 
4 talk concerning his journey and another 


He gave us one 


on his observations in Japan. Both 
were listened to with much attention. 


_ Though some things were amusing, some 
__were very sad, and sufficiently so as to 


; i arouse the pity or perhaps sympathy of 


Ss any one, to hear of the conditions of 


— some of the people of the Orient. 


STUDENTS’ PAGE. 


16:18, 


MISS ANNIE RHODES, 
Editor. 


] 
** Mr. Ferdinand Hatchell, accom- 
panied by Mr. Isadore Martin, spent 


_ March 10th in Richmond, Va. 


** The Adelphian Literary Society 
here of late has devoted its time chiefly 
to Mock Courts, ete. These courts have 
been very beneficial to those who have 
attended. 


* * Mrs. Roberta Bunn, of Selma, N. 
C., visited her daughter, Undine, on 
March 11th. While here Mrs. Bunn 
gave a talk to the student body at chapel 
one morning and a very interesting and 
helpful talk to the young ladies in the 
reception room of Benedict Hall at 7.30 
o’clock p. m. 


** The entertainment of the Vespe- 
rian Literary Society rendered on March 
30, consisted of Music, a Recitation, a 
Dialogue, a Pantomime and a Play. 
Those who attended said that the pro- 
gram was very good and the pieces well 
rendered. The society has elected its 
new officers for this term. ‘They are as 
follows: 


IR MOREGeT G meee ramrerecee Miss Ella Reid. 
Vice-President. ...Muiss Bertha Boone. 
Rec. Secretary...... Miss Lillian Hall. 
Cor. Secretary. ..Miss Mamie Dunston. 
Treasurer. ...Miss Euphemia Johnson. 
Chaplanie rapes, Miss Lillie Lane. 
SOuUIrMalist =e .cest bose Miss Mary Battle. 
CRITIC Sy. vere tgoct Miss Gertie Liepsie. 
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Vegetable Immigrants. 


| BY JOHN HANCOCK SATCHELL. 
Spinach came from Arabia. 
The quince came from Crete. 
Peas are of Egyptian origin. 
Celery originated in Germany. 
The chestnut came from Italy. 
The onion originated in Egypt. 
Tobacco is a native of Virginia. 
The citron is a native of Greece. 
Oats originated in North Africa. 
The poppy originated in the Kast. 
The nettle is a native of Europe. 
Rye came originally from Siberia. 
Parsley was first known in Sardinia. 
The pear and apple are from Europe. 
Horseradish is from southern Europe. 
The sunflower was brought from Peru. 
The mulberry tree originated in Persia. 
The gourd is probably an Eastern plant. 
Cucumbers came from the East Indies. 
The horse-chestnut is a native of Thibet. 
Walnuts and peaches came from Persia. 
The radish is a native of China and 
Japan.—Selected. 


Do It Better!! 


Letting well enough alone never raised 
a salary or declared an extra dividend. 


_ And what was well enough for yester- 
day is poor enough to-day.—do it better. 
Rescue that little task from the maw 
of dull routine—do it better. | 
Seck out that automatic act of habit— © 
do it better. 
Put another hour on the task well 


done—and do it better. 


Strive not to equal—strive to surpass. 
~—System. 


“You have no sense of humor,” he 
complained. “You can’t take a joke.” 
“T took one when I got you,” she bit- 
terly replied.—Pick-Me-Up. 


* * How far that little candle throws 
its beams, so shines a good deed in a 


| naughty world.—Shakespeare. 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


, ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


Miss NAOMI B. SPENCER, A.B., 
Instructor in Geometry, Chemistry, Physics 
and Physical Geography. 


Miss MYRTLE M. JONES, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin, Astronomy, Psychology 
and English History. 


oe ee 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Highth Grade. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 
_ Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
¢ Hall. 


a Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


_—”—s“Mrs. HENRIETTA Q. BRANCH, 
ee Fourth Grade. 
a Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 


Primary Department. 


fi ts £ 


Industrial Department: 
J. J. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


oe | Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


— Miss A. M. BROWN, 
{ Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 
Miss BEATRICE WALKER, 


Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricultural, 
Industria] ana 


Normal Schoo! 
Hen oE Te Boye D) 


NorTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with 
five teachers and one student. The total en- 
rollment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and regis- 
tered 281 students, 173 of whom were board- 
ers. 23 counties in the State, the District of 
Columbia, Georgia, New York, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia were 
represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing, 
Domestic Science and Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expenses :—Board, which includes every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, 
is $8 per month. Instrumental Music $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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AV NTINYINVINY IN ANIA INYO 
Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- | 


lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 


ZYWYYYYYYVVWVYD 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 

gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 


and prices . 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


RRR TE = 


TT ce 


HARDWOODS "AND MAHOG- 
ANY,SASH, BLINDS, DOORS, 
FRAMES, ROOFING. 


: 
; 


3 WOODWARD & SON, 
“) Richmond, Va. 
AKER EEERERERERERERE RM 


| 
| 


| 


For the Best Goods 


AND GREATEST 
VARIETY 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


MEYER, The Hastler 


ENFIEED? Nae 


Everything for Everybody 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


| We both lose money if youdo not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


-R.E.L. GUNTER, Agent 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
Is the Place to Buy Your 


| Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PEIRSON 


GEO. B: CURTIS Gig 


Established thirty years 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries. 


Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 


Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


 _MeGWIGAN’S 
HARDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 


Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 


or 


He handles them in carload lots 


Dr. C: Highsmith, 


DENTIST 
North Carolina 


ENFIELD 


wee 


HINGLES 


SAVE MONEY 


“Twenty years of service, never needed 
repairs, and are as good as the day 
they were put on.” writes a user of 
Cortright Metal Shingles. That’s the 
rule, not the exception, mind you. 
Do you wonder public buildings, 
churches, schools ar d 1esidencesevery- | § 
where are being covered with them? 


CORTRIGHT [METAL[ RCOFING .CCMPANY: 
Philadelphia and ( hicago.g™ 
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People Want the Real 
Bible 
THE VERY WORDS OF PROPHET AND APOSTLE 


That is what a large company of the most renowned 
and devout scholars, working for thirty years, have 
tried to give the lovers of The Word in this carefuy 


@e American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by 
American Revision 
Committee 


This translation is immeas- 
urably more correct than 
the King James translation, 
though that was the best pos- 
sible at the time. 

First — Because modern 
scholars know Greek and 
Hebrew far better than the 
former translators knew those 
Bible languages. 


Second—-Because large por- 
tions of the Bible have come 
to light in manuscripts whieh 
are older and better than 
those used to make the King 
James translation with. 


Third--Because there have 
been discoveries by the thou- 
sand in Bible countries which 
throw floods of light on the 
meaning of obscure passages. 
With these and other advantages our modern scholars 
could get back to the very letter and spirit of the 
original Scriptures. 


24 PAGE BOOK SENT FREE 


It tells you about all the translations of the Scriptures 
and fully describes the American Standard_ Bible, 
naming Universities, Colleges, Theological Schools, 
Bible Training Schools, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, great Editors and prominent Ministers, who use 
vin EG it. Wwxite for it to-day—a postal card 
will do 

Be sure and ask your bookseller for the AMERICAN 
STANDARD Bible, published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
Price 35c. to $20, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 


37 East 18th Street NEW YORK 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s Encyclopxdia 
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AAA Ae 


“SAVING” 


Poultry 


| Supplies. 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, J 
such as 


Meat Meal, 
Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 


Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, ete., which poultry get in 
summer. OYSTER SHELLS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities.. 
Write for Prices and Catalogue tell- 


ing what to use for Success and Profit 
with Poultry. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA, 


We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods, Egg Producers, Lice and 
Insect Powders, Poultry 
Remedies, etc. 


Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED OF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 
road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


Think what the word means 


It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 
Why not strive to make it your habit? 
When you once begin in earnest to 
save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that you waited so long to 
begin. If you will get one of our little 


“Rome Sates’”’ 


drop into it your small coin and deposit 
it with us at 


Four Per Cent Interest 


Compounded every three months 


_ You have no idea how soon you will have 


a considerable amount to your credit. 
Call or send for one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try the plan. 4] For 
further information, write for the little 
‘*Blue Book.’’ Call at the 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
Enfield, N. C. 
Where full information will be cheerfully 
given, or write THE JosEPH K. BRICK 


NEws, who are in possession of the 
facts. 


E. W. SIMPSON, 


Cashier. 


Ver Ne Ver Nee Ver Nee Ver Nee Ver ee Nor Ned Nf Nee Ne 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N.C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines reqularly on sale 
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Bobbitt. Grocery Company, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
ATRL A DRT 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA. 


We buy our goods in car lots and will meet prices with Nor- 
thern markets thereby saving Merchants freight, time and 
worry with Railroads. Our Kruso Flour i isa a thing of “beauty.” 


Dr. R. S. CUTCHIN PARKER BROS. 


Dentist | ENFIELD, - N.C. 


| WHITAKERS, - N. C. jewelers 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats, 
Furniture, and Musical 


GATCHE EL & MANNING 


<)) PHILADELPHIA Cy 


—~ Instruments 
or CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, Ete. 


colors to be made for use on a type press. 


Furniture Sold on Easy Payments 


THE 


BANK OF ENFIELD 


(ON THE CORNER.) 

is an old financial institution. It solicits your accounts subject to check. 

No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 

ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 

account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 

and dissipation. It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 

money. Start a savings account with the 

BANK OF ENFIELD, Enfield, North Carolina. 


Gro. B. Curtis, President. Ivey Watson, Cashier. 
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"Destructive Insects and How to 
Be hie Fight Them. 
ivy se 


fh wis 


ae Pe Insect Pxsts or Farm Crops. 


Py FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., Department 

May Agriculture, Raleigh, N, C. 

There are certain general farm crops 
ae which are largely grown. by the farmer 
Me readers of this paper,—such as corn, 
cotton, — and tobacco,—and_ as each of 
: e crops has certain serious insect 
Ee. . we will consider a few of the 
| Pus poe of them in this article. 

The Corn Bull-beetle. This insect is 
athe cle Bill-bug, Curlew Bug, and 
lew Bug. It is a black, very hard 


It attacks young corn 


I 4 ae by er tins the snout in- 
to ‘the young stalks. If you will think 
ee or it you may recall that it is worst 


on lands just from rice or sedge-grass 
worse on | low lands near streams 


: as. aan is to avoid cee lands 
for corn. Have the land drained, or 
P Jan nt on land that is high enough not 
to be overflowed. But if you must plant 


Fie 
Be 
Bs 


eet, about one-half inch long, with a. 


corn in land just out of rice or sedge- 
grass, then plow the land in fall and 
cultivate once or twice through the win- 
ter to kill or starve as many as possible 
before the corn is planted. 

Corn Bud-worm. This pest is worst 
on low lands,—is worst early in the 
season, and is more destructive in cool, 
backward seasons. The parent insect is 
a yellowish-green beetle with black 
spots about one-fourth inch long, which 
is sometimes destructive to melons, 
squashes and related crops. It is very 
difficult to combat this pest. A rotation 
of corn with other crops will help 
some, and planting the corn later in the 
season will help. Planting more kernels 
to the hill may give a stand after the 
Bud-worm has done his work. But es- 
pecially would we emphasize the need 
of a well-prepared and fertile soil, and 
frequent cultivations so that the corn 
will quickly recover from or outgrow, 
slight injury. 

The Tobacco Flea-beetle does much 
injury to tobacco, especially to the low- 
er leaves. Last year (1907) it was 
more destructive than usual in the seed- 
beds. It is a very small beetle and can 
Jump actively, and makes very small 
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holes in the leaves, but this ruins them 
for the best grade of leaf. Paris green 
in water at the rate of an ounce to 4 
gallons, will do well, if thoroughly ap- 
For this a regu- 
lar spraying outfit is best, but young 
plants may be dipped in the solution 


plied to all the leaves. 


when they are taken up for transplant- 
ing. 

The Tobacco Worms. There are two 
distinct kinds of these, though they are 
alike in habit and are combated by the 
same means. The parent insect is a 
large, swift-flying moth which is some- 
times seen about various flowers at dusk. 
When the worm is grown it burrows 
under ground and changes to a brown 
form (pupa) sometimes called "ug 
handle,” and from this the parent moth 
emerges. ‘he usual remedy is to pick 
them off by hand. Turkeys, guineas, 
and chickens pick off a good many. 
Paris green may be used in the same 
way as mentioned for Flea-beetles. 

The Cotton Louse. This little insect 
gets on the leaves of the cotton plant in 
May and June, and does damage by 
Often plants which 


are infested by the lice are visited by 


sucking the sap. 


ants which go there to get “honey- 
dew,” a sweetish substance which the 
The 
ants do not give birth to the lice and 


lice secrete from their bodies. 


are not really related to them in any 


way. Sometimes you may often find 


Lady-beetles on lousy cotton plants. | 


The lady-beetles are yellow or pink with 


black spots,—they go to the plants to eat — 


the lice and are, therefore, beneficial. 
The lice are attacked by a number of oth- 
er enemies which usually overtake and 
subdue them when the weather becomes 
permanently hot late in June or early in 
July. 

The Cotton Boll-worm. This is a kind 


of caterpillar which eats into the cotton — 


boll. When grown it is an inch long or 
more, and it not only attacks cotton, but 
also frequently eats into the tips of ears 


of corn, eats into the ripening fruit: 


of tomatoes, in pods of okra and cow- 
peas, and has been reported on many 
Early in the summer it 
attacks principally corn and tomatoes. 
and it is not usually until August that 
it is destructive on cotton. About Aug- 
ust Ist the brood of moths then out lay, 
egos on the young leaves of cotton and 
the little worms when they hatch feed 
on the young leaves and attack the bolls. 
They may be poisoned by dusting the 
plants lightly with paris green in dry 
air-slacked lime at the rate of two ounces 


other plants. 


of poison to one pound of lime, but us- — 


ually it is not serious enough to make 
this worth while,—besides, this treat- 
ment to give best results must be given 
about the first of August before there is 
any damage on cotton to be seen, and, 


therefore, to combat it by this means, 
“} 


the treatment must be given every sum- 
mer,—and sometimes it wouldn’t pay. 
One of the best means of lessening dam- 


Babe) 
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age by the Boll-worm is to plant only 
the very quickest-growing, earliest-ma- 
turing varieties of cotton so that the crop 
will be made before the insect gets to 
the time of its greatest abundance in 
September and October. <A well-pre- 
pared, well-cultivated soil will aid here 
also, as in the case of the corn crop. 
The Cotton Boll-weevil which has 
done so much damage in Texas and in 
Louisiana in recent years, is not yet 
‘known to be in North Carolina, al- 
though many persons have from time to 
time mistaken other insects for it. 
* * * ay * * * 
It will be noticed that in fighting 
these serious pests of our field crops 


* 


that we must usually rely on some meth- 
od.of planting, cultivating or handling 
the crop so as to avoid the damage. 
That is because these field crops are 
what we call “low-value crops,” that is, 
their value per acre is not enough so that 
it would pay to use more expensive 
methods. 

With all these crops a good soil, well- 
_ drained, deeply plowed, finely prepared, 
well manured, and frequently cultivat- 
ed,—will not only tend to ward off in- 
sect attacks, but will yield an increase 
at harvest that will make the heart glad. 


Provident Hospital. 


Though it seems but yesterday that 
the Negro entered the great struggle 
for existence, to-day we find him well 
represented in all walks of life and suc- 
cecding far beyond his fondest dreams. 


But in the nursing profession we find 
comparatively few of our women, a field 
that seems particularly adapted to 
them; the educated young colored 
nurse 1s universally accepted and finds 
ready employment at a wage equal to 
her white sister. 

Provident Hospital Training School, 
Chicago, affiliated with 
Northwestern University, one of the 


Ilhnois, is 
leading medical schools in the country, 
thereby affording pupil nurses the best 
instructors and facilities for accom- 
plishing good work. 

The three-year course not only pre- 
pares one to nurse the sick, but it in- 
creases a young woman’s usefulness as, 
Few 
women are better prepared or have more 


avenues open to them for earning a 


perhaps, no other calling does. 


good livelihood than the professional 
nurse. During the ‘course of training 
the young woman is furnished with 
both indoor and outdoor uniforms, 
board, room and laundry, she only 
needing a small sum of money for other 
wearing apparel and pin money. Pu- 
pils are admitted at any time, but it is 
preferred that they enter at least three _ 
months before the fall term, which be- 
gins in October. Applications should 
be made to the Superintendent, Miss 
Minnie H. Ahrens, Provident Hospital, 
Chicago, Il. 


“The greatest honor that can come 
to any is the opportunity to serve some 
great good.” 
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The Douglas Violin Recital. 


By Mr. Josepu FLercHer. 

Mr. Joseph Douglass, who is conced- 
ed by the press to be the leading Negr» 
viclinist of America, visited us on the 
first of May, and played before an ap- 
preciative audience in Ingraham chapel. 

Mr.: Douglass was ably assisted by 
bis wife, who read “Hiawatha,” and 
played with good effect Chaminade’s 
Valse Caprice. 

The violin numbers were as follows: 
Scenes de la Sarda, by Hubay; (a) 
Gypsy Song, (b) African Dance, by 


Coleridge-Taylor, and Caprice, by 
Vieuxtemps. 
The encores were Adoration, by 


Borowski; the Wieniawski Mazurka 
and Auld Lang Syne. 

Mr. Douglass never fails tc delight 
his hearers. The burst of applause that 
follows some of the finale passages that 
call in his master movements of the 
bow leads one to believe the audience 
is often carried a degree beyond. 

To say the least, we are very glad 
when the seasons bring Mr: Douglass. 


Items of Interest. 


—The full program of the violin re- 
cital by Mr. Joseph Douglass was as 
follows: 

1. When Hawthorne Buds Were Burst- 
ing, Mallard—Misses: Rhodes, Hall, 

Reid and Johnson. 


2. Valse Caprice, Chaminade—Mrs. 


Joseph Douglass. 


3. Scenes de la Sarda, Hubay—Mr, 


Joseph Douglass. 


4. A Letter, Dunbar—Miss Julia In- 


borden. 

5. (a) African Dance, (b) Gypsy Song, 
Coleridge Taylor—Mr. Joseph Doug- 
lass. 

6. Blossom Land, Elliott—Miss Mary 

Alston. 
. Dramatic Reading, “Hiawatha”— 
Mrs. Joseph Douglass. 


~I 


8. Caprice, Vieuxtemps—Mr. Joseph | 


Douglass. 

—Mr. William Kuhm was a pleasant 
visitor here for a few days in April. 

—The total enrollment up to May 4, 
is 284. .The total number of boarders 
enrolled is 189. 

—The annual exhibition of the music 
department will take place on the after- 
noon of. May 27, at 2.30 o’clock. 

—Miss Cora Black, of the class of 
1902, was seen on the campus, April 23. 


Miss Black was here for the purpose of — B 7 
seeing the game between our boys and __ 


Howard. 


—The commencement program is an __ 


interesting one this year and it is ex- 


pected that all of the exercises will be : ; 


largely attended. The 


sermon will be preached on Sunday, 


May 24, by Rev. William N. DeBerry, if : 
of Springfield, Mass., and the com- ; J 7 
mencement address will be delivered on _ 


, 
a * 


baccalaureate — 


: 
> v ait mY 7 
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Wednesday, May 27, by Rev. C. J. 
Ryder, D.D., Corresponding Secretary 
of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, New York. For the convenience 
of those who are planning to attend the 


commencement exercises arrangements 
have been made to have trains 31 and 34 | 


stop at our siding from May 22 to June 
i. 


—Rev. Geo. W. Moore, Field Mis-' 


sionary, of the American Missionary 
Association, visited the school, April 19 
and 20. He preached an interesting 
sermon on Easter Sunday morning, 
and spoke again in the evening. Mr 
Moore’s visits are always a source of 
much pleasure to teachers and students 


of the Brick School. 
—The North Carolina State Teach- 


ers’ Association will meet here June 17 


to 21. The Association met here five 
years ago, and the different sessions 


were ‘pleasant and profitable. It is 


hoped that a large number of teachers 


The 
Southeastern Passenger Association will 
no doubt offer special rates to those who 


will attend the meeting this year. 


wish to attend. 


Public Rhetoricals, April 24 1908. 


Principal T. S. Inbor- 


Invocation: 


den. 

Duet: Mrs. Fletcher and Miss 
Rhodes. 

Recitation: The Deacon’s Master- 


piece—Miss Rebecca Hines. 


Declamation: Life is What We 
Make It—Mr. Rufus Underwood. 
Recitation: Married for 
Miss Mabel Whitfield. 
The Effect of Steadi- 
ness of Pursuit—Mr. James Falkener. 
Instrumental Solo: Dorothy Inbor- 
den. , 


Love-— 


Declamation: 


Recitation: The Sleeping Sentinel 


—Miss Mamie Outlaw. 


Recitation: Whittier on Longfellow 
—Miss Zenobia Ross. 
Declamation: Garfield’s Estimate 


of John Sherman—Mr. Noah Hill. 
The Story of a Little 
Stowaway—Miss Bertha Boone. 

Vocal Solo: Deep In the Mine— 
Mr. H. W. Long. 
Joan of Arc—Miss Ida 


Recitation: 


Recitation: 
Arrington. 
Declamation: Patriotism — Mr. 
Caleb Richmond. 
Month . of 


Joseph Saunders. 


Oration: April—M r. 
Oration: The Revival of Learning 
—Mr. Benj. Bullock. 
Piano Solo: Miss Julia Inborden, 


Do something for somebody, somewhere, 
While jogging along life’s road; 

Help some one to carry his burden, 
And lighter will grow your load. 

Do something for somebody gladly, 
"Twill sweeten your every care; 

In sharing the sorrows of others 
Your own are less hard to bear, 

—Hachange. 


o> 
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Published monthly, during the school year, by the 
Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Nor- 
mal School. 
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yance; singlé copies 5 cents. 
Our rates for advertising are as follows: 


1 inch, per school year of 8 months, - - $2.25 
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Address all communications to THE JOSEPH K. 
BRIcK NEws, Enfield, N. C 


ISADORE MARTIN, Editor 


Entered at the post-office at Enfield, N.C., as second 
class matter. 


Editorial. 


In another column will be found a 
statement in regard to the Provident 
Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 

We do not know of any nobler calling 
than that of the professional nurse. 
The field is not overcrowded; good 
wages are paid and the young woman 
who thoroughly prepares herself is al- 
ways in great demand. 

Those who prepare themselves to be 
trained nurses shall be able to render the 
highest service to mankind; theirs is 
the mission of love. 

x * * 

It is better by far to hold fast to our 
ideas of right and be unpopular than it 
is to sacrifice our principles in regard 
to right doing in order to be popular. 
The man who is loved the most is not 
always the most popular. 
is evanescent. 


Popularity 
The same crowd that 
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cried, “Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord,” was not long after 
that crying, “Let him be crucified.” 


* * * 


Our congratulations to the thousands © 
of young people who will this month 
and next, go out from our various insti- — 
Some 
will continue their studies in other in- 


tutions of learning as graduates. 


stitutions, others will go out into the 
world to grapple with the many prob- 
lems that await them. May they carry 
with them, wherever they go, the ideas 
of faithfulness, earnestness and thor- 
oughness which were instilled into them 
by their teachers. If they do this, they 
will not fail. 


Highest Averages for Term End- 
ing March 19, 1908. 


Third grade—Ivene Carlisle, 97. 
Fourth grade—Australia Watson, 92. 
Fifth grade—Charles Jenkins, 92. 
Fifth grade—F rank Williams, 92. 
Sixth grade—John Mosely, 93. 
Seventh grade—Joseph Bullock, 91. 
Eighth grade—Pearl Johnson, 85, 
Ninth grade—Fred Moore, 75. 
Tenth grade—Ida Arrington, 87%. 
Eleventh grade—S. J. Cooke, 83. . 
Twelfth grade—Annie Rhodes, 92, 


Half the steam wasted in attending 
to other people’s business would keep 


your own business going.—Philadelphia 


Telegraph. 


a 
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** Mr. J. Smith Jones, class ’07, 
of Weldon, N. C., spent a few hours 
here on Sunday, April 26. 

* * At the entertainments given in 
honor of the Seniors, the decorations 


were very artistic and beautiful. 


* * Mr. Charles Jones, a former 
student here, of New Haven, Conn., 
spent Sunday, April 26, with us. 

* * Mr. Willie Hill, a former stu- 
dent here, of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
spent a little while here a few days ago. 


* * Those friends thou hast and 
their adoption tried, grapple them to 
thy soul with hooks of steel.—Shake- 
speare. 


* * Mr. Charles Jones, of New 
Haven, Conn., and Miss Carrie Will- 
iams, of Enfield, N. C., were married 
on April 27. 


* * A social in honor of the Howard 
University team was given on the even- 
The boys from How- 
ard have since expressed themselves as 
being highly pleased with the reception 
given them here. 


* * Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Martin 


entertained the Seniors with a few of 


their friends at supper on Friday even- 
ing, April 17. Supper was served in 


the Domestic Science Hall, after which 


the guests repaired to the rooms of Mr. 


( STUDENTS’ PAGE. 


MISS ANNIE RHODES, ) 
Editor. 

cl 
and Mrs. Martin, where a very enjoy- 
able game, the game of Cities, was 
played. The prize, a box of Lowney’s 
chocolate almonds, was won by one of 
the Seniors. 


“ * A few weeks ago the second 
year Normal class, accompanied by 
Misses Jones and Williamson, spent a 
Sunday at the home of Mr. Hilliard 
Phillips, the father of one of the mem- 
bers of the class. They report a very 
pleasant trip. 

* * The King’s Daughters Circles 
rendered their annual program on Sun- 
day evening, April 19th, at 7.30 o’clock. 
The program, consisting of an essay, 
pantomimes, music and an address to 
the circles by Rev. George Moore, was 
well rendered and enjoyed by all pres- 
ent. 


* * The Juniors’ reception to the 
Seniors was given on Saturday evening, 
April 25, at 7 o’clock. A number of 
games were played. In the “Game of 
Books,” there were three prizes. Those 
present worked in this game in couples. 
The first prize, a large box of linen 
writing paper, was won by Mr. N. H. 
Lee and Miss A. J. Rhodes. There 
was a tie on the booby prizes, but they 
were finally given to Mr. Collin John- 
son and Miss Ella Reid. They were a 
paper cap pistol and a set of A. B. OC, 
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blocks. ‘Supper was served in the din- 
ing-room of the Model Home. After 
which, toasts were given, and the much 
delighted guests were soon wending 
their way homeward. 

* * The second year Normal class 
gave an outing in honor of the Seniors 
on Saturday afternoon, April 25th. A 
number of friends, in addition to the 
At the 


outing several games were played, but 


guests of honor, were present. 


the most interesting was the game ot 
baseball between the guests and second 
At the end of the sixth 
inning the score was 20 to 18, in favor 
of the The 


ments, which were served in Ingraham 


year class. 


second years. refresh- 


Chapel, were greatly enjoyed by all af- 
ter so much exercising. 


Athletics. 


The baseball team this year is in some 
respects the best that has ever represent- 
ed the school. Heretofore there has 
been a lack of team work. The boys 
played as individuals and not as a team. 
This year, however, under the careful 
direction of Mr. Fletcher, the manager 
of the club, there was developed a know- 
ledge of team work which was refresh- 
ing to see by those who had in previous 
vears seen a deal of what might be 
termed “headless” playing on the part 
of the boys. 


much interest that we looked forward 
to the practice game, which was played 
on April 20, with Enfield. Saunders. 
was in the pitcher’s box for our boys, 
and with his assortment of curves the 
Enfield boys could do nothing. Neith- 
er did our boys hit the Enfield pitcher 
consecutively, and this, coupled with 
poor base running, prevented a number 
of men from scoring. The game was 
called in the first half of the ninth in- 
ning on account of a disagreement over 
a decision of the umpire, the score 
standing at the time 1 to 1. 

The first real exhibition of ball was 
played on April 28, the opponents be- 
ing the team representing Howard Uni- 
versity. When Howard first appeared 
on the field it was quickly seen that they 
had a good team, and that a good game 
was in store for the large crowd pres- 
ent. ; 

Cooke was selected to do the pitching 
for Brick School, and Bell was chosen 
to do the twirling for Howard. Cooke 
was in fine form, and, except in the 
seventh inning, Howard could not hit 
him. On the other hand, our boys toox — 
kindly to Bell’s delivery, and after he 
had pitched 1 2-83 innings he retired in 
favor of Mason. Although Mason was 
batted hard at times, he kept the hits 
scattered so that no great damage was 
done. , 


Up to the sixth inning the score was 


Knowing how hard the boys had | 4 to 0 in favor of our boys. In the 


worked to get into condition, it was with 


sixth, on a very close decision, at the 
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4 home plate, Howard made one run. In 


4 the seventh inning, Borden and Hender- 
_ son made a number of fumbles and wild 


a _ throws, and this seemed to rattle the 


a whole team. When they came to earth 
; again and settled down to work the dam- 


-age had been done. Howard had tied 


the score. Howard made two more 
__ runs and our boys one. 


Our boys had a 
fine chance to tie the score in the ninth 
inning. Lee led off with a fine single 
to left. He stole second and third, but 


; those who followed him at the bat could 
' ; not put the ball in safe territory, and 
is when Battle sent a long fly to Young in 


_ center field, the game was over. How- 
ard had won by a score of 6 to 5. 


The features of the game were the 


. playing of third base by Barco, for 


a Howard; the excellent pitching of 


Cooke; the all-round work of Lee, at 


third; the fine work of. Jones, on first, 

_ __ and the good work which High did be- 
hind the bat. 

" On May 1, the team representing 

St. Paul’s Industrial School, of Law- 


7 Bie renceville, Va., came down to play our 
os boys. 
a pletely outclassed and lost the game by 
a score of 17 to 1. 
have scored a shut out game had it not 


The St. Paul’s team was com- 


Our team would 


Anticipating Work. 


From ‘‘Success.”’ 

When Beecher was asked how he 
managed to accomplish so much with so 
little friction, he replied, “By never do- 
ing my work twice.” Many people do 
their tasks a dozen times over in antici- 
pation. They waste as much energy in 
thinking about their work in advance, 
in dreading it, in wondering how it will 


_ turn out, as in actually doing it. 


For most of us, the actual day’s work 


_ would not be so hard if we came to it 


fresh in mind and body, instead of 
weary and discouraged from dreading 


it, worrying about it, and anticipating 


the troubles which we are likely to meet 
in its accomplishment. 

Anticipating our work, doing it over 
and over mentally beforehand, is fatal 
to the greatest efficiency. It cuts off a 
large percentage of our power. 

Many business men, instead of relax- 
ing completely when they retire at 
night, begin to plan and perform their 
next day’s work mentally, anticipating 
in connection with it, all sorts of diffi- 
culties and troubles which never come. 
They go to sleep with a troubled, 
anxious mind, and wearing, grinding, 
exhausting mental processes go on dur- 


been for two inexcusable errors which 


. | ing sleep. The result is that instead of 
were made by two of our players. 


feeling refreshed and vigorous in the 
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morning, they wake up tired and ex- 
hausted. 

These men ruin their minds for real 
creative work, and destroy their ability 
to grasp opportunities and seize situa- 
tions efficiently. By constantly antici- 
pating their business, thinking about it 
out of business hours, they lose that 
mental freshness and buoyancy of mind 
which make a man resourceful, inven- 
tive, and original. 

Many people when they retire not 
only pass in review even the minutest 
detail of the work of the next day, but 
also go through the experiences of the 
past day in retrospect. 


BRICK NEWS. 


Doing work over and over before one — 
really comes to it, has a very disastrous 
effect upon the disposition. It makes 
a man fractious, irritable, touchy. His 
nerves become unstrung; his mind loses 
its elasticity, its freshness and buoy- 
ancy. The constant strain upon his 
brain wears him out, and, before middle 
life he is an old man. 

The man who locks his business in his 
office at night, who positively refuses 
to talk business or think business out of 
business hours, accomplishes very much 
more in a year than the man who is al- 
ways doing his work over and over again 
mentally. 


iat 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


Miss NAOMI B. SPENCER, A.B., 


Instructor in Geometry, Chemistry, Physics 
. and Physical Geography. 


Miss MYRTLE M. JONES, AB., 


Instructor in Latin, Astronomy, Psychology 
and English History. 


Mrs. 8. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Eighth Grade. 


- Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 


Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA Q. BRANCH, 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J. J. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, | 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


oe 


Miss A. M. BROWN, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


—_« 


Music Department: 
Miss BEATRICE WALKER, 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricultural, 


Industria] ana 


Normal Sehoo!] 
EON leks dD 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and registered 
281 students, 173 of whom were boarders. 23 
counties in the. State, the District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, New York, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia were represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing, Do- 
mestic Science, and Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expenses:—Board, which includes every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, 
is $8 per month. Instrumental Music, $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or.. 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


iv 
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Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAE. 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 

gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 


and prices . 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


NS 


2 YELLOW PINE, WHITE PINE, ® 
64 HARDWOODS, AND MAHOG- he 
64 HINBER ANY,SASH, BLINDS, DOORS, Ke 
ey FRAMES, ROOFING _ hee 
A WOODWARD &SON, 

2 Richmond, Va. . 
SRRERREERERERERERE EER EM 


For the Best Goods 


AND GREATEST 
VARIETY 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


MEYER, The Hastler 


ENFIECD ENG: 


Everything for Everybody 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


_ Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if you do not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


K. E.L. GUNTER, Agent 


ENFIELD, N. C, 
Is the Place to Buy Your 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PEIRSON 


GEO. B. CURTIS é&@@ 


Established thirty years 
Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 


Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


We 
oe 
Ay 


’ 
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McGWIGAN’S 
HARDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 


Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 


He handles them in earload lots 


Dr. C. Highsmith, 


DENTIST 


North Carolina 


ENFIELD 


SAVE MONEY 


“Twenty years of service, never needed 
repairs, and are as good as the day 
they were put on,” writes a user of 
Cortright Metal Shingles. That’s the 
rule, not the exception, mind you. 
Do you wonder public buildings, 
churches, schools and residences every- 
where are being covered with them? 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING COMPANY. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Great Changes Have Come Upon 
the English Language Dur- 


ing the Last 300 
Years 


Thousands of words that were common at the time 
of the King James Version. are no longer used in ordi- 
nary speech; or have so entirely chunged their meaning 
that they are understood only by scholars. 


The greatest work of Chris- 
tian scholarship in all the cen- 
turies has been the translation 
of the Bible into clear, simple, 
pure, modern English which 
everybody understands. That 
exact and authoritative trans- 
lation is the 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
BLE 


Edited by the 


American Revision Committee 


It is the work of the noblest 
scholars ofall denominations, 
who toiled for thirty years to 
give the true meaning of the 
Bible writers in the words 
with which the people of this 
day are familar, 

This perfect translation has 
been welcomed and endorsed 
by the Universities, Colleges, 
and Theological schools, 
Magazines and Papers, and 
leading Ministers and Lay- 
men of all denominations. 


Write for FREE Booklet 


It tells you about all the translations ofthe Scriptures 
and fully describes the American Standard Bible, 
naming Universities, Colleges, Theological Schools, 
Bible Training Schools, Young Men’s Uhristian Associa- 
tions, great Editors and prominent Ministers, who use 
a weeReunend it. Write for it to-day—a postal card 
will do. . 

Be sure and ask your bookseller for the AMERICAN 
PLANDARD Bible, published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
Price 35ce. to $20. 


E' THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
~ a Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 


378Easti18th Street NEW YORK 


fAlso Publishers Nelson’s Encyclopedia 
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Poultry 
Supplies. 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, | 
such as 


Meat Meal, 
Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 


Bone Meal, 


= to take the place of the insects, 
f worms, etc., which poultry get in 
* summer. OYSTER SHELLS and 
1 GRIT are also prime necessities.. 
Write for Prices and Catalogue tell- 


ing what to use for Success and Profit 
with Poultry. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA, 


We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods, Egg Producers, Lice and 
Insect Powders, Poultry 
Remedies, etc. 


Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED OF 


Flooring. Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 
road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


We Ver Ner We Ver Ver Ne Ve Ve WAVE 


“SAVINGS 


Think what the word means 


It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 
Why not strive to make it your habit? 
When you once begin in earnest to 
save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that you waited so long to 
begin. If you will get one of our little 


“‘Bome Sates’’ 


drop into it your small coin and deposit 
it with us at 


Four Per Cent Interest 


Compounded every three months 


You have no idea how soon you will have 
a considerable amount to your credit. 
Call or send for one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try the plan. ] For 
further information, write for the little 
“Blue Book.”’ Callatthe: 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
Enfield, N. C. 
Where full information will be cheerfully 
given, or write THE JosEpH K. Brick 


News, who are in possession of the - 
facts. 


P.O. PETWAY, 


Cashier. 


We Ne Nar ee Ver Ver Ve Ve Vig We We EE WANE 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENRIELD ONG, 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
Tumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 
The leading magazines regularly on sale 
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Bobbitt Grocery Company, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA. 


We buy our goods in car lots and will meet prices with Nor- 
thern markets thereby saving Merchants freight, time and 
worry with Railroads. Our Kruso Flour is a thing of “beauty.” 


Dr. R. S. CUTCHIN PARKER BROS. 


Dentist Pere a es 


WHITAKERS, - N. C. Jewelers 


oi 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats, 
Furniture, and Musical 
Instruments 


| Furniture Sold on Easy Payments - 


THE 


BANK OF ENFIELD 


(ON THE CORNER.) 

is an old financial institution. It solicits your accounts subject to check. 

No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 

ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 

~account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 

and dissipation. It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 
money. Start a savings account with the 

BANK OF ENFIELD, Enfield, North Carolina. 


Gro. B. Curtis, President. Ivey Warson, Cashier. 
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Baccalaureate Sermon. 


Winnine THE Goat or Purpose. 
Text: Phil. 3: 13-14. 
By Rey. Witt1am N. DeBerry. 

The most significant moment in the 
hfe of any soul is the moment when 
first it awakes to a consciousness of its 
mission in the world. Such an awak- 
ening is the primal step toward the goal 
of human success. Paul had this expe- 
rience and he gave utterance to the be- 
lief that he had been foreordained to 
the great work of his life in the words 
of the text. Every successful and well- 
ordered life must be dominated by a 
similar conviction. One must believe 


with all his heart and mind and soul 


that he has been created and sent into 
the world for a purpose; and that this 
purpose in the great plan of Providence 
is unique and indispensable. Not until 
one views himself in this perspective 
and thus estimates the significance of 
his work in the world, is he prepared to 
pay the cost of reaching life’s noblest 
goal or winning its most coveted prize. 
I desire to describe this cost as it is in- 
dicated by the text. 

I. The cost has three items. The 
first is suggested by the words “I count 
not myself to have apprehended.” It 
It is the emptying 


; 
Beers 

i + va 
Pap 4 


of self of conceit and haughty pride. 
Not until we are conscious of our short- 
comings and deficiencies are we in a 
position to make real progress in the 
direction of self-development. How, 
then, it may be in order here to ask 
are we best able to divest ourselves of 
the hindrances of false pride and self 
conceit and acquire the virtue of hu- 
mility? In the first place, no one be- 
comes really humble by leveling him- 
self down. To compare one’s own 
standard with those that are lower and 
then to patronizingly stoop to the latter 
is not necessarily humiliation. It is 
possible only to become really humble 
by looking upward rather than down- 
ward. To be truly humble, man must 
not look upon the earth which is be- 
neath his feet and bow down and bury 


his face in its dust; but like the Hebrew 


psalmist, he must look up to the heavens 
and consider the glory of the sun, moon 
and stars which are above his head. 
II. The second item in the cost of 
winning the goal is singleness of pur- 
pose. It is indicated by the clause “one 
thing I do.” But the first requisite 
to the singleness of purpose is 
the choice of a _ purpose. To 
some, the choice of a profession 
or life calling is never a_ problem. 
To many, nature has been kind enough 
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to endow them with a positive and defi- 
nite bent toward the work it has as- 
But to others 
the way of duty is not so plain. To 


signed to their hands. 


such, the problems of life’s work and 
their personal adaptation are often seri- 
ous and difficult to solve. And it is 
here that they need guidance as they 
make the momentous choice upon which 
their happiness and destiny so largely 
depend. How many an ill-starred craft 
has under ominous conditions essayed 
to sail the treacherous sea of life only 
to be wrecked before it had proceeded 
very far upon the fatal rocks of mis- 
taken choice. How many there are who 
are sailing this sea today, but at a poor 
dying rate, because, unfortunately, they 
were launched or have drifted into the 
wrong channel. How important, then, 
must be the matter of career launching 
or vocation choosing. It is here that 
each must choose for himself. Others 
may assist and guide the chooser where 
such aids are necessary, but he himself 
must make thechoice if it is made 
wisely and well. But some one asks, 
“if J alone must make the choice, pray 
what are the guides upon which I may 
depend for direction as I choose?” Let 
No 


one has a right to array before him the 


me answer: do not choose at all. 


‘various lines of employment or activity 
and then to deliberately choose the one 
he would follow. What he should do 
rather is to array himself before the 
scrutinizing eye of self-examination and 
discover, if possible, for which one of 
these various callings he has by his 


Maker been designed. It is a matter 
of discovery rather than of choice; of 
discovery as to one’s self rather than of 
choice as to one’s work. Natural fit- 
ness should be the first guide. But to- 
gether with this should be consulted the 
ealling’s attraction for the individual 
and the world’s need of the work which 
he contemplates doing. Is it a work 
which he will love in spite of its hard- 
ships and is it one of which the world 
suffers great need ? 

III. The final and most expensive 
item in the cost of attaining the goal of 
any laudable purpose is patient toil. 
The words ‘I press on” are suggestive 
of this thought. There is no excellence 
Patient toil is the 
achieving power by which nature brings 


without great labor. 


everythng to pass in its season and 
makes it appear to be in a hurry about 
nothing. The testimony of science is 
conclusive in its proof that the massive. 
stones which compose the framework of 
the earth on which we dwell were ages 
The Egyptian 
Pyramids are the grandest architectu- 


of time in formation. 


ral structures ever erected by human 
hands. 
No. - 

labor so painstaking and patient that it 


But were they built in a day % 
It took hundreds of years and 


seems almost superhuman when one 
considers it. 

But we are all familiar with such il- 
lustrations for the history of man 1s full 
of them. It matters not what the realm 
nor what the labor, the rule does not 
ful toiler with a noble purpose will reap 
fail but is ever the same that the faith- 
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in due season if he faints not. In 
character building time is an important 
factor. Our age is the most restless 
that the world has yet seen. It is ma- 
terialistic and its watchword is hurry. 
The machine that can do the greatest 
amount of work in the shortest period 
of time has the premium placed upon 
it. There is a strong tendency to ex- 
tend this method of haste into the realm 
which is purely moral. There 
those who are endeavoring to develop a 
high type of moral character at a faster 
Some are 


are 


rate than character grows. 
trying to manufacture manhood by the 
mechanical force of swift moving ma- 
chinery. But thus far the world has 
discovered but one satisfactory method 
of character building, viz., the unhur- 
ried, toilsome method of nature. 


“Each thing in nature keeps this law, 
The smallest plant abides its date; 
And summer’s heat, and winter’s thaw, 

And storm and calm their season wait. 


This is the law that rules our lot, 
And holds the whole of human fate; 

He conquers who has force to strive, 
And equal patience has to wait.” 


. SE 


Commencement Address. 


THREE GREAT Laws. 
By Rey. Wiiuiam N. DeBerry. 

The first of the three great laws to 
which I wish to call your attention is 
the law of physical health. All we 
have been able to learn about the me- 
chanism of our bodies and their won- 
derful adaptation to the physical world 
without indicates that nature has in- 


in that of natural law. 


tended that they should be healthy and 
strong. Again, our knowledge in this 
realm has disclosed the fact that the 
continued health of the body is depen- 
dent upon obedience to the law of 
health. In order to illustrate the oper- 
ation of this law it will be necessary to 
consider briefly the three physical pro- 
cesses of the human body upon whick 
its hfe depends. The first of these pro- 
cesses 18 that of food digestion; the 
second is blood circulation; the third 
and last is air respiration. 

The second of the three great laws of 
which I desire to speak is a moral law. 
It may be briefly phrased as follows: 
Value given must in the end be equal to. 
This is 
a binding moral law, but many there 
They do so 


because they are deluded into the belief 


value received, and vice versa. 
are who seek to evade it. 


that they can violate it and not pay the 
penalty. It is easy to be thus deceived 
because in the realm of morals, cause 
and effect are not so closely related as 
Some think 
that they ean defraud their fellow-men 
in business relations and not pay the 
full penalty of their misdemeanors. 
Some think they can let their just debts 
remain unpaid when they are able to 
pay them and prosper just as well. But 
this law requires that all such obliga- 
tions be justly met. We must either 
settle them of our own accord or the un- 
seen hand of the reigning authority 
which is behind all law will in time 
adjust them and adjust them fairly, 
He who endeavors to get something 
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for nothing is actuated by a grand de- 
ception. But the world teems with this 
class of deceived human beings. ‘They 
think it is possible to get something for 
nothing and are spending most of their 
They think it 
possible to achieve excellence without 


time in the vain effort. 


great labor but there is no such thing. 
When 


the prince of deceivers comes to us in 


We must pay for what we get. 


the person of one of his emissaries and 
tells us that he desires to give us a dol- 
lar for fifty cents; or when he repre- 
sents that he can transport us from pov- 
erty to wealth in a day without any 
great effort or cost on our part; or that 
by some supernatural means, he can 
within a few weeks give us the learn- 
ing, the knowledge and the culture for 
which nature requires us to toil and dig 
for many years, we should tell him 
frankly and plainly that he is a har and 
that the truth isn’t in him. ‘There are 
no such short cuts to the genuine goals 
of real success in life. 

The third and last of the trio of great 
laws to be considered is the law of life. 
Its 
first requirement is the consumption and 
This food 
we are to derive from two sources, viz., 
It was 
from God that.man first received the 
breath of life; it is also from God that 
the stream of everlasting life is to flow 
through his soul. We noted that 
the tendency of the body, when deprived 
of its necessary supply of air, is toward 
physical death; it is also true that the 


The nature of this law is spiritual. 
digestion of spiritual food. 


from God and our fellow-men. 


tendency of the human soul, when de- 
prived of its necessary supply of the 
divine spirit, is toward spiritual death. 

But there is another source of spirit- 
ual food from which every man must 
draw who would have and enjoy an 
abundant life. It is found in man him 
self. We are all moulded and influ- 
enced by those with whom we come in 
contact. Every spiritual influence that 
radiates from your life has its effect 
upon mine in proportion as | take it in 
and assimilate it. How significant, 
therefore, is the matter of personal as- 
sociation and companionship. ‘The 
spiritual life of every man feeds upon 
the spiritual atmosphere in which it 
lives and moves and has its being. 

But the law of lfe requires more 
than the consumption and digestion of 
spiritual food. It requires the giving 
out or expending of spiritual energy. 
We must freely give as well as freely 
receive. To withhold that which we 
have received means stagnation and 
death. : 

Again the law of life demands growth 
and development. The material is lim- 
ited. It is hedged in by the boundaries 
of time and space. But this is not true 
of the spiritual. The spiritual alone, 
therefore, can be eternal and capable of 
infinite growth and progress. If the 
revelation of the purpose of God to man 
either in nature or in man himself has 
disclosed a single design with greater 
clearness than any other, it is that the 
human soul was designed to grow for- 


ever. But human experience has shown 
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that God’s designs may be foiled by the 
human will. I can not pause to illus- 
trate this truth. I simply affirm that 
whoever is refusing to liberate his soul 
from the conditions which prevent its 
continued expansion ; whoever is failing 
to feed his soul on such food as will pro 
mote its continued growth is frustrating 
God’s highest design. It requires but 
a cursory view of its marvelous achieve- 
ments in every realm of thought to il- 
lustrate that in its ability to discern, to 
conceive and to create the human mind 
is without limits or bounds. Tt is in- 
deed an embryo divinity which in the 
stimulating environment of the spirit 
of God will grow and develop forever. 


Mrs. E. W. R. Lord. 


By Principat InBorpEn. 

A few days ago we were grieved to 
note in the papers an account of the 
death of Mrs. E. W. Lord, of Batavia, 
New York. She died May 25th at the 
advanced age of 89 years. 

_It was my pleasure to know her 
nearly twenty-five years ago when I was 
a student in Oberlin and when she was 
one of the officers of that institution. 
There has not been a year since our 
first acquaintance but that I have had 
her counsel and encouragement. Our 
correspondence has been very regular 
and covering almost every phase of 
school life. 

When I was principal of the Helena 
Normal School, Helena, Arkansas, she 
was one of the first to respond to our ap- 


peal for help to meet the absolute neces- 
sities of ihose whom the high waters of 
the Mississippi had made destitute. 
When I was principal of the Albany 


"Normal School in Albany, Ga., she was 


still very solicitous of our young people 
who were in straitened circumstances. 

Every student who has attended this 
school since its opening, thirteen years 
ago, knows of the beneficence of Mrs. 
KE. W. Lord. In nearly every dormi- 
tory room may be found her picture. 
She started our library and has been a 
potent factor in providing reading mat- 
ter for the reading room. Some of the 
best papers and magazines in the read- 
ing room are there because of her mn- 
nificent spirit. Only a short while agoshe 
wrote me respecting certain magazines, 
“IT have paid the subscription for five 
years; at my advanced age I can not ex- 
pect to be here very much longer.” 

Like our good friend Mrs. Brick, 
Mrs. Lord was also a descendant of 
Elder William Brewster who came over 
on the Mayflower. She was probably 
the ninth or tenth generation removed 
from this distinguished ancestor. A 
knew very well both of these saintly 
ladies and TI never saw two people more 
alike in spirit nor more practical in 
their daily lives. | | 

The first of the year she wrote me the 


following: 
“A glad New Year and a sunny track 
Along an upward way, 
And a song of praise in looking back 
When the New Year has passed away, 
And golden sheaves, nor small, nor few,— 
This is my New Year’s wish for you.” 
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Editorial. 


Our commencement exercises were 
largely attended. ‘The programs were 
arranged with great care and those who 
had a part in the various exercises 
acquitted themselves well. 

The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by Rey. William N. DeBerry, 
of Springfield, Mass. Mr. DeBerry is 
a very pleasing speaker and he will 
always have a good audience at Brick 
School. Wewere extremely fortunate to 
have Mr. DeBerry with us on com- 
mencement day. He was good enough 
to undertake the not altogether pleasant 
task of substituting for the regular 
speaker on the program. The address 
which he delivered was not prepared for 
this occasion, yet it was very appropri: 
ate and was well received by an appre- 
Abstracts of Mr. De- 
excellent addresses will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


elative audience. 
Berry’s 


The operetta, “The Whole Year 
Round,” by the pupils of the Primary 
and Intermediate Grades, was well ren- 
dered on Monday evening, May 25, 
and showed that the children had been 
carefully and thoroughly drilled by the 


teachers in charge. 


On Tuesday evening, May 26, a farce 
in three acts, entitled “The Sleeping 
Car,” was rendered by the pupils of the 
Grammar grades. Perhaps no prograin 
of the week was more thoroughly en- 
joyed than was this play. The various 
characters were represented by students 
who understood their lines and inter- 
preted them with intelligence. 


Wednesday was the graduates’ day. 
Ferns, daisies and potted plants were 
tastefully arranged on the rostrum. The 
chapel was crowded with the best peo- 
ple of the community. Amid such a 
with beautiful surroundings, 
should not the graduates feel amply re- 


scene, 


paid for the years spent in preparation 
for life’s duties? The orations of the 
two graduates are delivered, then comes 
The 
Principal then presents the diplomas to 
the graduates, and two more are added 
to that large company of young people 
who are willing to go out into the world 
to serve their fellow-men. 


the annual commencement address. 


The annual concert of the Musie De- 
partment in the afternoon brought a 
sucessful year’s work to an end. 

* aS 


' We wish for teachers and students a 


| restful and profitable vacation. 
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This is the last issue of Tur Josmpx 
K. Brick News for this school year. 
We appreciate the many words of en- 
couragement spoken to us during the 
year and trust that another year will 
find us better prepared to give our read- 
ers a paper more in keeping with our 
ideal of what a school paper should be. 


Items of Interest. 


—May 1 was Founder’s Day at the 
Brick School and it was as usual ob- 
served as a holiday by all the depart- 
ments of the institution. 

—Mr. Joseph Hill, of the Class of 
1904, left early this month for the Isle 
of Pines, Cuba, where he will have 
charge of a farm on which will be grown 
oranges and other fruits and vegetables 
for the market. roi 

—About thirty boys and girls are on 
the school grounds for the summer. 
The girls will do the work in the kitchen 
and laundry, and the boys will work on 
the farm and on the grounds keeping 
everything in repair. | 

—The local trains stopped at our sid- 
ing during the week of commencement 
and on May 28, the day after school 
closed, train No. 89 stopped for the 
nearly sixty passengers and more than 
fifty pieces of baggage. 

—Dr. Chas. J. Ryder, corresponding 
secretary of the American Missionary 
Association, who was to have delivered 
the commencement address on May 27, 


was unable to be present on account of 
poor railroad connections in the western 
part of the State. Every one was 
greatly disappointed when it was learned 
that Dr. Ryder could not be present. A 
good substitute was found when Rev. 
W. N. DeBerry kindly consented to 
speak, and his practical and interesting 
address will not soon be forgotten by 
the audience that filled Ingraham 
Chapel. 


—The meeting of the North Carolina 
Teachers’ Association here June 17-20, 
was not largely attended, but nearly all 
of the sessions were interesting, and 
those who were here felt that they had 
received much in the way of inspira- 
tion and helpful suggestions. 


Before leaving, the teachers ex- 
pressed their great appreciation of the 
courtesies extended to them by the 
school. 

Among those present were the follow- 
ing: Prof. S. G. Atkins, Secretary of 
Education of the A. M. E. Zion Church, 
Prof. C. G. O’Kelly, Principal of Sla- 
ter Normal School, Winston-Salem, 
Prot. P. W. Moore, Principal of Nor- 
mal School, Elizabeth City, Dr. E. E, 
Smith, Principal Normal School, Fay- 
etteville, N. C., Prof. J. H, Bluford, 
A. and M. College, Greensboro, Prof, 
Chas. H. Boyer, St. Augustine’s School, 
Raleigh, Dr. J. D. Chavis, A, and M. 
College, Greensboro, Prof, John W, 
Paisley, of Raleigh, and Prof, C, W, 
Pierce, Greensboro. 
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—On June 21, Treasurer Martin was 
called to Jacksonville, Fla., to attend 
the funeral of his brother who had been 
ill for more than a year. 


—QOur Sunday School has been reor- 
ganized for the summer with Mr. Isaac 
Bunn as superintendent. 


—The school is indebted to Mrs. 
Joseph Fletcher for her kindness in 
looking after the preparation of the 
vocal music for commencement. 


—Dr. OC. J. Ryder arrived here the 
day after commencement and remained 
about five days. On account of illness 
for the greater part of the time he was 
here, he was unable to see the work in 
all the departments of the school. 


—Miss Annie J. Rhodes and Mr. 
Isaac Bunn, of this year’s graduating 
class, are planning to continue their 
studies in other institutions next year. 


Exhibition. 


By GRAMMAR GRADES. 


TUESDAY, May 26, 1908. 
THE SLEEPING CAR, 


. A FARCE IN THREE ACTS. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Mi GbR issu s sce epee ss Shelly Gray. 
MyrspRoberta!J.+ cio lh Soins acd Lillian Hall. 
AUNE MALY sis dys acccuh ieke ye rain Ee Julia Inborden. 
The Califormian: 4.0 eee Bennie Henderson. 
Willis) Campbell oy jcsu Wh «chee aee John Mosely. 
(JOTOUCLOT (care ok ee af eet mare James Falkener. 
Porter tance eee lied. sos Thomas Harrison. 


. Passengers:—Noah Hill, Joseph Bullock, 
ras Barbur, Willie Hughes, Rufus 
Underwood. 


PROGRAMME. 
WEDNESDAY, MAy 27, 1908, 10:30 A. M. 


Invocation. 
Piano Duet—‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Mendelssohn-Smith. 
Misses Walker and Rhodes. 
Oration—“‘Life, a Struggle for Power.” 
Isaac Bunn. 
Oration—‘“Pyramids not all Egyptian.” 
Annie Jane Rhodes. 
Vocal Solo—Springtime”............. Becker, 
Miss Naomi B. Spencer. 
Address—“Three Great Laws.” 
Rev. William N. DeBerry, Baa Mass. 
Awarding of Diplomas. 
Principal Inborden. 
Vocal Duet—“‘God is Love”............ Marks. 
Misses Alston and Whitfield. 
Benediction. 


Annual Concert. 
WEDNESDAY, May 27, 1908, AT 2:30 P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 
1. Gloria (from the Twelfth Mass) ...Mogart. 
Normal Chorus. 
2. Qui Vive oo... vel en i ee Gane. 
Misses Dunston and Rhodes. 
3. A Song of Thanksgiving......... Allitsen. 
Miss Annie J. Rhodes. 
4, Morning Prayers. 0... eae Streabbog. 
Miss Dorothy Inborden. 
5. (a) On Wings of Song... so. Mendelssohn. 
(b) The Rosary, 5.00U Mie eee Nevin. 
Misses Rhodes, Hall, Reid and Johnson. 
6. The Merman’s Song... 4... ee Moir,’ 


Mr. H. W. Long. 
7. (a) My True Love Hath My Heart, 


Marzials. 
(b) Nearest and Dearest....... Caracciola, 
Misses Rhodes and Hall. 
8. Pas Des Amphores 9) Re:uniene Chaminade. 
Miss Annie J. Rhodes. 
9. Murmuring Breezes .............. Jensen 
Miss Mary Alston. 
10;. Bstudiantinai.7 2.0. ss be eee Lacome 


Misses Rhodes, Alston, Reid and Johnson. 
Messrs. Bullock, Mosely, Gray and Long. 


1l. Carmena (Vocal Waltz). Wilson. 
Miss Julia Sadgwar. 

12. (a) ).Pure as ashOw £4 6 ses oe cee Lange. 

Cb) - Mazurka): cite: Meyer-Helmond. 
Miss Julia Inborden. 

13. Wynken, Blynken, and Nod........ Nevin. 


Miss Alston, Misses Rhodes and Reid, and 
Messrs. Mosely and Long. 
14. Revel of the Leaves............... Veazie. 
Normal Chorus. 
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STUDENTS’ PAGE. 


MISS ANNIE RHODES, 
Editor. 
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* * On Saturday evening, May 9th, 
the Alpha Social Club gave a Lawn 
Fete in honor of the Seniors. A num- 
ber of friends, in addition to the guests 
of honor, were present. Supper was 
served in the Domestic Science Hall 
and at the table the first person who 
succeeded in reading all of the menu, 
which was very peculiarly arranged, 
was given a half pound of candy. Mr. 
Joseph Saunders won the prize. After 
supper the guests repaired to the lawn 
where a few minutes were spent in con- 
versation. | 


* * The Fourth Grade Class gave 
their annual picnic on Saturday after- 
noon, May 9th. Those who were pres- 
ent expressed themselves as having had 
a very enjoyable time. 


* * *The Fifth and Sixth Grade 
Classes gave a picnic on Saturday after- 
noon, May 16th. A number of friends 
were present, many games were played 
and a number of flowers gathered. They 
report a very pleasant time. 


* * The Eighth Grade Class went on 
a fishing expedition on May 16th. 
Although the day was not as agreeable 
as was desired, yet it was spent very 
pleasantly by this party. 

* * On Friday afternoon, May 15th, 
the team of Wilson, N. C©., met the 
Brick School Grays on our diamond, 


and were defeated by a score of 3 to 0. 
Saunders did the pitching for our boys 
and Wilson could do nothing with his 
curves. Henderson for Wilson also 
pitched a good game and several of our 
best batters were unable to hit him at 
all. ‘The game was a good one and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by a fairly good 
crowd. 

* * Misses Mattie Hilliard, Class of 
07, and Cora Black, Class of ’02, spent 
May 15th with us. 

“* Miss Janey Baskerville, of 
Rocky Mount, paid us a flying trip on 
May 16th. 

“* Mr. Sylvester Purrington, of 
Wilson, N. C., was called home on May 
9th to attend the funeral of his grand- 
father. He has returned. 


“ * Misses Celia Sessoms and Mary 
Battle spent May 9th and 10th at Rocky 
Mount. 


“ * The Seniors accompanied by 
Miss Naomi B. Spencer spent a few 
hours in Rocky Mount on May 11th. 


* * Mr. Caleb Richmond and _ his 
sister Lucy, will spend a few days in 
Battleboro, N. C., with their uncle be- 
fore going home. 

* * Among the many friends who 
visited us during our commencement 
exercises were Misses Sally Phillips, of 


Whitakers, N. C.; Corinne J ones, of En- 
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field, N. C.; Mattie Hilliard, of Whita- 
kers, N. C.; Mattie Sessoms, of Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; Addie Black, of Whita- 
kers, N. C©.; Janey Baskervilie, of 
Rocky Mount; Cora Black, of Whita- 
kers, N. C.; Messrs. Francis Hester, 
of Washington, N. C.; Cary Pitman, 
of Enfield, N. C.; W. V. Ormond, of 
Williamston, N. C.; Cicero McCoy, of 
Weldon, N. C.; Charles Cooke, of New 
Bern, N. C.; Drs. Burnett and Doug- 
lass, of Rocky Mount, N. C. 

* * Mrs. M. J. Rhodes, of Williams- 
ton, N. C., spent May 25th-28th with 
her daughter Annie. 

* * Virtue itself escapes not calum: 
nious strokes.—Shakespeare. 


Immortal Love! Thou still hast wings 
To lift me to those radiant fields, 
Where Music waits with trembling strings 
And Verse her happy numbers yield, 
And all the soul within me sings. 
| —Holland. 


* * Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure 
as snow, thou wilt not escape calumny. 


—NShakespeare. 


‘The greed for gain, the thirst for power, 
The lust that blackens while it burns; 
Ah! these the whitest souls deflower! 
And one or all of these by turns, 
Rob man of his divinest dower.—Holland. 


ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE. 


Every reader of our paper, should 
send at once to Charles Alexander, 714 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass., ten 
cents for a copy of Alexander’s Maga- 
zine which contains Senator Foraker’s 
great address on the Black Battalion 
and his address before the Baltimore 
Conference of the A. M. E. Church, and 


| also an historical sketch of the A. M. E. 
| Church with pictures of all the Bishops. 


Several thousand copies are ready to be 
distributed wherever wanted. Write 


today. 
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FACULTY, 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


Miss NAOMI B. SPENCER, A.B., 


Instructor in Geometry, Chemistry, Physics 
and Physical Geography. 


Miss MYRTLE M. JONES, A.B., 


Instructor in Latin, Astronomy, Psychology 
and English History. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Eighth Grade. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 


Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss M. A. ROBERTS, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA Q. BRANCH, 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss J. A. SADGWAR, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J. J. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


Miss A. M. BROWN, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


—_—_—e_. 


Music Department: 
Miss BEATRICE WALKER, 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricultural, 


Industria] ana 


Normal Sehoo! 
EENe Ral HED 


NorTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and registered 
281 students, 173 of whom were boarders. 23 
counties in the State, the District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, New York, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia were represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing, Do- 
mestic Science, and Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expenses:—Board, which includes every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, 
is $8 per month. Instrumental Music, $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or.. 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 


AAA Ad AAAAAAAL wy 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 
gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for ape iei terms 


and prices . 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


LAMA MAM AN A I oe el 


be 
FRAMES, ROOFING. i 
WOODWARD & SON, e 
hh. 


it 
YELLOW PINE, WHITE PINE, 
Da Eker AND MAHOG- & 
VERSE ae DOORS, & 
Deuce Va. 


For the Best Goods 


AND GREATEST 
VARIETY 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


MEYER, The Hustler 


CNPIELDAN@ 


Everything for Everybody 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if you do not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


RK. E.L. GUNTER, Agent 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
Is the Place to Buy Your 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS 


GEO. B. CURTIS & Gay 


Established thirty years 


SAMUEL PEIRSON 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 
Agents for School Books Ordered by State 


Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 
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MeGWIGAN’S 
HARDWARE STORE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY 


Cook Stoves, Wagons, Cultivators 
and Builders’ Supplies 


or 


He handles them in carload lots 


Dr. C. Highsmith, 


DENTIST 
North Carolina 


ENFIELD 


SAVE MONEY 


“Twenty years of service, never needed 
repairs, and are as good as the day 
they were put on,” writes a user of 


Cortright Metal Shingles. That’s the 
rule, not the exception, mind you. 
Do you wonder public buildings, 
churches, schools and residences every- 
where are being covered with them? 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING COMPANY. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


300 Years’ Progress in 
Biblical Scholarship 


The scholars of this day are vastly better acquainted 
with Greek and Hebrew than were the scholars of King 
James’s day. 

Many Bible manuscripts have been discovered 
which are older and more correct than the manuscripts 
used by the King James translators. 


Discoveries of all kinds,in 
Bible lands, have thrown new 
light on the meaning of hun- 
dreds of texts. The 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 


American Revision Committee 


is a correct translation of the 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, 
made by the greatest scholars 
of all denominations, who 
toiled for thirty years to put 
the exact meaning of the 
Bible writers into a simple 
and pure speech of our day. 

This perfect translation has 
been welcomed and endorsed 
by the Universities and Colleges and Theologica- 
Schools, and Magazines and Papers, and leading Min- 
jsters and laymen of all denominations. 


Write for FREE Booklet 


It tells you about all the translations of the Seriptures 
and fully describes the American Standard Bible, 
naming Universities, Colleges, Theological Schools, 
Bible Training Schools, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, great Editors and prominent Ministers, who use 
and recommend it. Write for it to-day. A postal card 
will do. 

Be sure and ask your bookseller for thes AMERICAN 
STANDARD Bible, published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
Price 35c. to $20. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 
37 East 18th Street NEW YORK 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s Encyclopedia 
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Seasonable 


( Cow Peas, Sorghums, 

| Millets, Teosinte, 
Late Seed Potatoes, 
Buckwheat, Vetches, 
Crimson Clover, etc. 


Wood’s Crop Special, giving 
prices and timely information a- 
bout Seeds that can be planted to 
advantage and profit at different 
seasons of the year, mailed free on 
request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, 
RICHMOND, - VA 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED OF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 
road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


“SA VING® 


Think what the word means 


It is a habit we all should, but few, have. 
Why not strive to make it your habit? 
When you once begin in earnest to 
save that which you now destroy, you 
will regret that you waited so long to 
begin. If you will get one of our little 


““Bome Sates” 


drop into it your small coin and deposit 
it with us at 


Four Per Cent Interest 


Compounded every three months 


You have no idea how soon you will have 
a considerable amount to your credit. 
Call or send for one of these little 
banks, which we now have on hand for 
distribution and try the plan. §] For 
further information, write for the little 
“' Blue Book.’’ Call at the 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
Enfield, N. C. | 
Where full information will be cheerfully 
given, or write THE JoSEPH K. Brick 


NEwS, who are in possession of the 
facts. 


P. O. PETWAY, 


Cashier. 


We Ver Nar We Ver Ver We Ne Vee We We Ne Nee We ie 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
Tumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines reqularly on sale 
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Bobbitt Grocery Company, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA. 


We buy our goods in car lots and will meet prices with Nor- 
thern markets thereby saving Merchants freight, time and 
worry with Railroads. Our Kruso Flour is a thing of “beauty.” 


Dr. R. S. CUTCHIN paRKER BROS. 


Dentist 


ENFIELD, - N.C. 


WHITAKERS, - N. C. Jewelers 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats, 
Furniture, and Musical 


Instruments 


Furniture Sold on Easy Payments 


THE 


BANK OF ENFIELD 


(ON THE CORNER.) 

is an old financial institution. It solicits your accounts subject to check. 
No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 
ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 
account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 
and dissipation. It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 
money. Start a savings account with the 

BANK OF ENFIELD, Enfield, North Carolina. 


Gro. B. Curtis, President. Ivey Watson, Cashier. 
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e Value and Limitations of 
Industrial Education 


_ PRIN. T. S. INBORDEN. 


‘Industrial training can not be of 
1 without a certain amount of 
ca ademic instruction. Industrial Edu- 
among Negroes, for its best suc- 
must have as its basis the same 
aration, at least, in arithmetic, 
ra nmar, reading, writing and draw- 
i that it must have to make it efficient 
fe any other Eecorle. That course of 


n ds of those who are most interested 
the solution of this great problem. I 
better illustrate this point. Some 
8 ago I was in a teachers’ institute 
h was conducted in one of the 
hern States for colored teachers. 
expert was appointed by the State, 
in discussing some ungrammatic 
sh phrases which were in common 
said, “O, that is all right for you.” 
me years later we had here a very 
» gentleman, a distinguished educa- 
who, in speaking of certain schouls 
' h have a national reputation said, 


“Why they take boys right out of the 
woods and in two or three years they can 
make steam engines and they are con- 
tractors and leaders of their people.” 
I asked him why it was that in order 
to take a course in any of the best trade 
schools of the country it was necessary 
to have a college preparation, or at least 
a first-class high school training as a 
very necessary preparation. He said, 
“O, your people do not need that sort of 
preparation.” Are they born prepared ? 
Evidently they are not born geniuses. 
Then there must be a dual standard of 
educational propaganda which is to be 
deprecated. 

The antipathy to Industrial Train- 
ing by a large number of educated Ne- 
groes has been on this ground. I be- 
eve that the course of study for indus- 
trial leadership should be as thorough 
and as extensive as that prescribed for 
leadership in any other calling. Any 
less preparation means slip-shod work, 
inefficiency, faiiure. 

Ignorant Negroes have had antipathy 
to Industrial Training because they did 
not know what it included. They 
thought it was simply to teach them how 
to plow, wash, scrub, to do the most or- 
dinary things with some degree of skill 
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so that they might be better servants. 
They saw it only from the servant point 
of view. On the other hand, a large 
number of intelligent and ignorant Ne- 
groes think the missionary societies, 
philanthropists and State Legislatures 
have formed a huge combine to keep the 
Negroes in a sort of serfage. 

Whatever truth may be in these fore- 
bodings the discussions have been profit- 
able and educative. A few years ago 
the State had reduced their 
course of study for Negroes to the most 
elementary branches. 


schools 


The result was 
that the Negroes sent their sons and 
daughters to the 
schools, which decreased very much the 
enrollment of the State schools. The 
Negroes knew what they wanted and 
sent their children where they could get 


denominational] 


it. The State authorities are quictly 
comparing catalogues, coming back to 
the old standards and filling up their 
halls and building more halls. 


IT MUST BEGIN WITH THE ELEMENTARY. 


In the course of study for our Indus- 
trial schools we must, from the nature 
of the case, begin very low. The value 
of it is enhanced because of the situa- 
tion of our schcols in the very heart of 
the people who have not had large op- 
portunities of home development. I 
speak with reference to those who are 
still in the log cabin, who sti!l plow 
with the ox, who still sweep the floor 
with a bunch of brushes, whose teacup 


and saucer is a fruit can, who have no 
other plate than the receptacle in which 
the food was cooked. It must neces- 
sarily begin low, but not necessarily end 
here. 

It begins with the simple matter of 
sweeping the floor for many of our 
matrons will say, as simple as it may 
secm, it is a fact that three-fourths of 
the girls under their direction have to 
be taught to do it. Not all of them 
from the cabins either. Some of them 
are from the best homes. The brooms 
will show evidence that they have not 
been properly used. The floors, cracks, 
and corners will also testify to the same 
fact. 


THE LESSON OF EXPERIENCE IS HARD 
AND EXPENSIVE. 


A few years ago I went to New York 
to buy furniture for one of our dormi- — 
tories. The gentleman who assisted 
me was afraid I would not have money 
to gct all the things I needed, so he sug- 
gested that I buy tin cups for the tables 
instead of glass. I thought the sugges- 
tion was good, thinking only of the 
economics in it, so I made the purchase 
of some very nice cups. Later, a col- 
ored gentleman visited our school and 
asked me how I expected to teach girls 
to wash glass by giving them only tin 
cups to wash. The course was extended 
at once to include table glass. What 
lesson is more important to the house- 
keeper than that of washing table glass ? 
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How many girls can do it? How many 
actually do it? How many people there 
are who when they sit at the tables in 
the restaurants and hotels and in their 
own homes, were it not for a breach of 
good manners, would inspect the glass 
for finger prints and lint from the dry- 
ing cloth. A little thing to teach, this 
is, but it has to be taught. It has to be 
taught, as a boy learns to whistle, by 
continued effort. It may seem extrava- 
gant to the uninitiated for some of our 
schools to use silverware on the tables. 
There are many well-informed people 
who know nothing about the care of sil- 
ver. Many of them can not even wash 
it clean. They do not know how. This 
is also true with regard to plates, table 
linen and other service. The kitehen 
must be kept in order, food must be pre- 
pared, utensils kept clean and in place. 
All this must be well taught and on a 
large scale. Milk and butter when 
brought from the dairy must be kept in 
a most sanitary condition. 

If there is any question as to the 
value of this sort of training go into the 
best hotels and then go into the N cero 
eating houses. Go into the best Negro 
eating house and ‘its service will equal 
only the most ordinary eating house 
kept by those whose environment and 
training have been the best. 


STEP BY STEP. 


This training in our schools begins 
with the most elementary and goes right 
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along through the best service that can 
be given. If in the kitchen, it includes 
every kind of food in its season. It in- 
cludes special dishes as often as they 
are necessary to teach the lesson. If in 
the sewing room, it includes plain sew- 
ing, dressmaking, fancy work and per- 
If in housekeep- 
ing, it includes the Sweeping of floors, 


feets the girls in it. 


the arrangement of every piece of fur- 
niture, every window shade, every cur- 
tain, every towel, every picture and 
every decoration that will add comfort 
and coziness to the home or room. This 
may sound like so much chaff to those 
whose homes have every opportunity of 
comfort and happiness, but they are the 
essential things in the lives of thou- 
sands of our people who have not such 
homes. Instruction in these fundamen- 
tals means larger opportunities, greater 
happiness, better service to others jf 
they go into service, better homes if they 
go back to the old homes, better eondi. 
tions entirely if they go into new homes 
of their own. 


DRUDGERY MUST BE ELIMINATED BY 
MODERN METILODS AND MACHINERY. 


Boys coming from similar homes must 
begin on the same level but with other 
work. They come from the farms, but 
they have tc be taught how to harness a 
horse and how to hitch him to the 
wagon. They have plowed, but they 
know only one kind of plow—the cotton 
plow. They must be taught the use of 
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different plows and different too!s. They 
must learn to repair these tools, and as 
they advance they must learn to make 
them. In agricultural schools that are 
worth the name they use a great deal 
of complicated labor-saving machinery. 
Boys must learn the use of this ma- 
chinery. Negroes can not compete with 
their neighbors without using labor- 
saving machinery. The sooner they 
learn the better for themselves and their 
competitors. The question is often 
asked me why our people go North. 
They leave the South where the woods 
are full of game, the creeks and rivers 
full of fish, where they can grow every- 
thing they want to eat and get all the 
fuel they need with little or no cost. 
What inspiration is there in an ox? 
What allurement in a bob-tail mule? 
What fascination in a cotton plow? The 
boy who wants to be something wants 
a change. There is inspiration im a 
sulky plow drawn by two sleek horses. 
There is allurement and fascination in 
,a inowing machine that cuts its grain, 
binds, carries and shocks the same. Our 
boys go North because of the improved 
methods of work. 
. modern machinery and methods have 


Intelligence and 


eliminated every element of drudgery. 

But modern machinery is being 
brought into the South more every 
year, and as labor becomes more skilled, 


and more efficient because more intelli- 


gent, the Negroes will find it here the 


fairest haven on earth for the expression 


of their native ability. The industrial 
training given in these schools is pre- 
paring them to welcome these improved 


methods even here in the South. 


THE UTILITY OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


Our manval training shops are pre- 
paring them to build their own homes, 
make their own furniture, make their 
The work of the shops co- 
ordinates so well with that of the class- 


vwn tools. 


room or academic department that noth- 
ing can be found to take its place. If 
our students want to teach they can put 
into operation what they learned in the 
If they do not want to 
teach they can make more money by 
drawing on what they learned in the 
shop. We have every evidence of the 
effectiveness of this combination. ‘The 
shop helps the class-room and the class- 
room helps the shop. The one coordi- 


class-room. 


nates with the other in the acquisition 
of positive knowledge. Both give the 
student a larger opportunity of useful- 
If the girls 
can come to us earning from four to six 
dollars a month and at the end of two or 
six years go away and demand and get 


ness when he leaves school. 


sixteen to forty dollar's a month it shows 
the value in money of such work as is 
being conducted here. If boys can 
come to us earning eight and ten dollars 
a month and at the end of a few years 
demand and receive for their service 
from four to six times that amount per 
month, it shows the money value of such 
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instruction to them. This is what thev 
are actually doing in every community 
where our schools are located. Scores 
of our students have received in our 
schools inspiration to buy land and to 
build their own homes. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


A Trip Over the Brick School 
Farm 

From the buildings and campus of 
the Joseph K. Brick School, where I 
chaneed to be spending a few days, I 
could get a good view of the entire farm. 
Just to look over the farm and see the 
large fields of potatoes, cowpeas, and 
corn, while beyond, stacks upon stacks 
of peanuts extending to the woods, af- 
forded a picture well worthy of one’s 
gaze. Still I was not content to be- 
lieve that “distance lends enchantment 


to the view,” but had a desire to take a | 


trip over the farm and thus see in de- 
tail what had looked so beautiful at a 
distance. 

It was harvest-time and the young 
men were busy at work. Just back of 
Benedict Hall was a large field of sweet 
Here several boys were “dig- 
We use the 
familiar term digging, but in realitv 


potatoes. 
ging” and hilling them. 
they were not digging but plowing the 
potatoes up. One boy did the plowing 
while others gathered them into heaps. 
whence they were conveyed to larger 
hills and there covered with straw and 
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earth as a protection from the weather. 
I even notized that the potato vines, in- 
stead of being left on the ground to de- 
cay, were gathered and stacked to be 
used as feed for the cows. Thus carry- 
ing out the injunction, “Gather up the 
fragments.” From the potato patch T 
took a walk through the corn field, 
where I saw acres of shocked corn. I 
learned that later the ears of corn would 
be removed and the stalk and fodder cut 
into very fine pieces, by an ensilage cut- 
ter, and fed to the stock. 

In other fields I saw boys picking 
lima beans and cowpeas. These were 
taken to the storehouse and stored awav 
until a convenient time, when thev 
were threshed and used for table pur- 
poses. My visit to the cane mill proved 
There I saw the 


stalks of cane being pressed between 


especially interesting. 


rollers to get out the juice, which was 
taken to the cooking pans, near by, and 
made into syrup. 

In the peanut fields the threshing 
machine was in operation. Several boys 
were kept busy feeding the machine, 
others put the threshed nuts into sacks, 
while still others were busily engaged 
in hauling the sacks from different 
parts of the field. 

On my way back I came by the barn 
and saw the boy milking. There were 
about twenty head of cows. After the 
boy was through milking he took the 
milk to the dairy and there separated it 
from the cream by means of a separator. 
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The operation was quite interesting. 
Whole milk was put into the separator 
which, after passing through several 
stages by means of the rapidly revolving 
machine, came out as skimmed milk 
through one pipe, while the rich cream 
ran out of another. 

Having been informed by the Prin- 
cipal, that my trip would not be com- 
plete should I fail to visit the poultry 
yard and bee hives, I stopped at both 
At the bee-home the in- 
teresting feature was the hives. They 
were modern in every respect and so ar- 
ranged that the honey could be taken 
from the hive without disturbing the 
bees at all. Just before reaching the 
poultry yard a pretty sight greeted my 
eyes. About four hundred fine thor- 
oughbred Plymouth Rocks came stream- 


these places. 


ing behind a little boy, who was draw- 
ing their supper in a small wagon. 
After watching the chickens awhile, I 
returned to the building, and thus ended 
my very pleasant trip over the Brick 
School farm. 

Perhaps it might be well to add that 
the work on this farm is all student 
labor. It is done by young men who 
are anxious to procure an education, but 
have not the means. They receive all 
the privileges of the boarding depart- 
ment, the advantages of night school, 
and the opportunity of earning monev 
to be placed to-their credit, and applied 
to their board account when they enter 
day school. EEG: 


Names of Fabrics 


Muslin is named from Mosul, in 


Asia. 


Serge comes from Xerga, the Span- 
ish for a certain sort of blanket. 


Bandanna is derived from an Indian 
word signifying to bind or tie. 


Calico is named for Calicut, a town 
in India, where it was first printed. 


Alpaca is the name of species of 
Ilama from whose wool the genuine 
fabric is woven. 


The name “damask” is an abbrevia- 
tion of Damascus; satin is a corruption 
of Zaytown, in China. 


Velvet is the Italian word “vellute,” 
woolly, and is traceable farther back to 
the Latin “vellum,” a hide or pelt. 


Shawl is from the Sanskrit “sala,” 
which means floor, shawls having been 
first used as carpet tapestry. 


Cambric comes from Cambria, gauze 
from Gaza, baize from Bajac, dimity 
from Dametta, and jeans from Jean. 


Blanket bears the name of Thomas 
Blanket, a famous English clothier, who 
aided the introduction of woollens into 
England in the fourteenth century. The 
term “mercerized” comes from a manu- 
facturer named Mercer, who invented 
the process of imparting a silken finish 
to cotton goods. 
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The Joseph K. Brick News. 


Published monthly, during the school year, by the 
Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Nor- 
mal School. 


Subscription Price, 25 cents a Year, payable in ad- 
yauce; Single copies 5 cents. 


Our rates for advertising are as follows: 


linch, per school year of 8 months, - - - $2.25 
DSS ae eae 4.50 
OS 6 75 
OS eee re 9.00 


Larger space at proportionate rates. 


Address all communications to THE JOSEPH K. 
BRICK NEws, Enfield, N. C 


ISADORE MARTIN, Editor 


——— 


Entered at the post-office at Enfield, N.C., as second 
class matter, 


Editorial 


What must have been an interesting 
and helpful meeting was the Clifton 
Conference, which was held at Clifton, 
Mass., about the middle of August. 
Leading men from the North and the 
South were invited by Mr. W. N. 
Hartshorn, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Sunday School 
Work, to meet for the purpose of dis- 
cussing questions dealing with the re- 
The 


addresses were of a very high order, 


ligious education of the Negro. 


and will, no doubt, result in great good 
to the race. We believe in such meet- 
ings, and they should be held oftener. 
It is a good thing for the leading men 
of both races to meet once in awhile for 
the purpose of having a heart to heart 
talk. There would be a better under- 
standing between the races. Both races 
would be the better for it. 


The past summer was a hard one for 
students .everywhere. It was late in 
the summer before many of them were 
able to get positions. Wages were not 
as good as usual, and as a result, num- 
bers of students have not entered school 
as early this year as usual. In spite of 
the hard times, however, the boy or 
girl who is really anxious to get an edu- 


cation will make a way. 


we 36 


We extend to the new teachers and 
students a hearty welcome and wish 
for them the strength and inspiration 
which will enable them to do their best 
work. 

* *& * 

To lighten the burden of some one, 
to add to the happiness of those whom 
we meet, to make a life cleaner and 
sweeter because it touches ours, should 
be our constant aim this year. 


Items of Interest 


—Karly in October Principal Inbor- 
den went to Richmond, Va., to visit the 
State Fair. 
there and was forced to return home. 
After arriving here he found it neces- 


He was taken sick while 


sary to go to bed, where he was confined 
for nearly three weeks under the care 
of a physician. He is up now, and we 
hope will soon be strong and well. 
—Mr. Joseph Fletcher spent the sum: 


mer in Chicago. While there he visited 
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a number of the large industrial plants 
and got many valuable ideas for his 
work here. 


—Mrs. Inborden and two of the 
children, Dorothy and Wilson, spent 
the summer in Oberlin, Ohio. In June 
Mrs. Inborden attended the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of Oberlin College, of 
which she is a graduate. 


—Mrs. Alice L. Davis was here until 
the middle of August, when she left for 
a short vacation at her home in Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

—Mrs. Isadore Martin and son, Ray- 
mond, left early in June for Oberlin, 
Ohio, where they spent the summer. 


—Miss Naomi B. Spencer, after a 
short stay with her people in Charles- 
tin, 8. C., went to Washington, where 
she taught in the summer school at 
Howard University. 


—Miss Myrtle M. Jones spent a few 
days with friends in Washington, D. C., 
and Brooklyn, N. Y., in June. She 
then went to her home in St. Louis, 
where she remained the greater part of 
the summer. 


—Miss C. B. Williamson visited rela- 
tives in Tuscaloosa, Ala., in June and 
July. 


—Miss E. C. Baker spent her vaca- 
tion at Findlay, Ohio. 


—The Treasurer of the school took 


his vacation in July. He spent most 
of the time in New York city. 


—Miss Julia A. Sadgwar, for eight — 


years the efficient teacher of our Pri- 
mary Department, has resigned her po- 


sition here in order to be near her peo- 


ple. She will teach this year in the 
schools of Wilmington, N. C. 

—Miss Mary A. Roberts also wished 
to be with ler people this year, so gave 
up her work here at the close of last 
school year. 

—Mrs. H. Q. Branch, who did good 
work as teacher of our Fourth Grade 


last year, is now principal of a school at : 


Bennettsville, S. C. 
—Miss Anna M. Brown, the capable 


matron in charge of our dining-room 
last year, was unable to return on ac- 


count of poor health. She is employed — 


in Okmulgee, Okla., this year, and as 
the work is not as heavy as it was here, 
it is hoped that she will soon regain her 


health. 


—Rev. Geo. W. Moore, D.D., Field 


Superintendent of church work for the 
American Missionary Association, came 
for a visit to the school on September 
29. Dr. Moore remained until Octo- 
ber 2, and while here gave several in- 
teresting talks to teachers and students 
at our morning devotional exercises. 


—Rev. A. S. Croom, class of 1905, _ 


visited the school on September 30. At 
the close of the chapel exercises he 
spoke in an interesting manner on the 
importance of having a fixed purpose in 
life. Mr. Croom is doing good work 


= 


Pe 
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as pastor of a large Baptist church in 


Salisbury, N. C. 


—Mr. 8S. H. Vick, of Wilson, visited 
the school in September for the purpose 
of looking over, our thoroughbred Ply- 
mouth Rock chickens. Mr. Vick was 
pleased with what he saw and left an 
order for a number of chickens to be 
shipped to him. 

—The following officers of our Sun- 
day School have been elected for the en- 
suing year: Superintendent, Mr. Isa- 
dore Martin; Assistant Superintendent, 
Miss Naomi Bb. Spencer; Secretary, 
Miss Jennie Hopkins. 


—The school purchased an ensilage 
cutter last summer, and in September 


the large silo at our barn was filled with 


very fine ensilage to be fed to the cows 
the coming winter. 


—Those who remained at the school 


during the summer, together with the 


tenants on the farm, gave a picnic on 
July 4. The beautiful grove north of 
the baseball grounds was used for the 
purpose. Barbecued pig, chicken, ham 
sandwiches, sherbet, cake and coffce 
were served. After dinner, a game of 
baseball was played between the boys in 
the dormitory and the boys who live on 


the farm. The admission was free, 


_ but any one of the one hundred people 


present would willingly have paid a 
quarter to see such a game. It was a 
game, the like of which will not soon be 
seen on the Brick School diamond. It 


was thrilling to see the ease with which 
the infielders let the grounders pass 
through their legs, and how gracefully 
the fielders muffed the fly balls. Such 
sprinting after the ball had passed them 
will not soon be seen again. It was 
truly wonderful to watch how skillfully 
some of the players got out of the way 
of hard-hit balls. 


less remarkable. 


The batting was no 
Some of the boys 
showed how easy it was to come to bat 
as many as four times and strike the air 
hard every time. No one seemed to 
know what the score was at the close of 
the game, as the scorer lost track of the 
runs long before the game was over. 
Every one was agreed, however, that the 
farm boys had won. The day as a 
whole was an enjoyable one, and all who 
were present are looking forward with 
pleasant anticipation to another Fourvti 
of July. 


—Miss Hattie L. Green, A.B., takes 
Miss Roberts’s place as teacher of the 
Fifth Grade. Miss Green was grad- 
uated from the Brick School in 1904, 
and then went to Fisk University, where 
she studied four years. She received 
her degree at Fisk last June. 


—Miss Mamie E. Clark, A-B., a 
graduate of Fisk University, succeeds 
Mrs. Branch as teacher of the Fourth 
Grade. 


—Mrs. Joseph Fletcher, A.B., as- 
sumes charge of the Music Department 
this year. Mrs. Fletcher, as Miss Har- 
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ris, was in charge of our Domestic Sci- 
ence Department in 1904. 


—Miss Florence G. Macbeth, a grad- 
uate of Avery Institute, is the new 
matron of our dining hall. Miss Mac- 
beth has had several years’ experience 
in this kind of work. 


—Miss M. Juanita Woodson, of 
Memphis, Tenn., comes to take charge 
of the Primary Department. Miss 
Woodson was with us for a short time 
last year, but had to resign on account 
of poor health. She is a graduate of 
LeMoyne Institute, and also of the 
Teachers’ College, Howard University. 


—Do not forget the recital by Miss 
James on Friday evening, November 
27, at 7:30 o’clock. 


—The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association was held at 
Galesburg, Ill., October 20-22. One of 
the features of the meeting was an in- 
dustrial exhibit from a number of the 
schools. Our sewing and manual train- 
ing departments sent an exhibit which 
attracted a great deal of attention. 

—It is now expected that our sweet 
potato crop will be the largest we have 
ever gathered. The present indications 
are that we shall get 600 bushels. 


A Song Recital 


It is with pleasure that we announce 
the engagement of Miss Marie James, 
the well-known mezzo-contralto singer, 
of Washington, D. C., for a recital here 


on Friday evening, November 27th at 
7:30 o’clock. Miss James has an un- 
usually sweet voice, and wherever she 
appears, she never fails to delight her 
audience. Miss James is a graduate 
of Washington College of Music. She 
is the only colored person holding a di- 
ploma for vocal work from that college. 

Miss James will have as her accom- 
panist Miss Abby Williams, who was at 
one time music teacher at Shaw Univer- 
sity and later at Howard University. 

The following comments show what 
the press and others think of Miss 
James: 

“Miss James has an exceptionally 
beautiful mezzo-contralto voice and a 
good conception of oratorio work, and is 
able to interpret songs individually.”— 
Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, President of 
Washington College of Music. 

“Miss Marie James, who always 
pleases, will make her first appear- 
ance since her return from New York.” 
—Officers of Metropolitan A. M. E. 
Church, Washington, D. C. | 

“Miss Marie James, contralto, was 
the magnet which drew the major part 
of the crowd. Miss James has a sweet, 
clear voice, under perfect control, and 
has a refined self-possessed stage bear- 
ing. She always seems to know just — 
what she is doing, and it pleased her 
audience. Fler numbers were well se- 
lected and were well received by the au- 
dience. The management made no mis- 


take in bringing her to the city.”— 
The Baltimore Lancet. 


oe 
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it STUDENTS’ PAGE. 


7 
Sim COOKE-s 
. Editor. 


a 


** The editor of the Students’ Page 


extends his heartiest greetings to both 
the old and new students of the Jos. K. 


Brick School, and wishes for them the 
success that comes to all who labor faith- 


fully. 


* * The outlook for the Y. M. C. A. 
this year is very promising; the young 
men are working with great enthusiasm 
and have succeeded in enrolling nearly 
all of the students on the grounds. 
The annual social for the benefit of 
the new students was given October 24, 
1908, in Elma Hall. An interesting 
program, consisting of music and reci- 
tations, was rendered. The President, 
Mr. N. H. Lee, explained the work of 


-Y. M. C. A. in a short talk. Mr. J. J. 


Fletcher also made a short talk. After 
serving refreshments, all retired and 
yielded to the influence of slumber and 
passed the night in pleasant dreams. 


** Hurrah! for Thanksgiving Day 
and the athletic feats it brings: foot 
races, high kicking, jumping, potato 
race, Siamese race, and many other in- 
teresting events. All right, boys, be ap 
and doing! 


** The students were very much 
grieved to learn of the death of their 
schoolmate, Miss Mabel Whitfield, who 
died at her home in Goldsboro, N. C., 


September 4th, after an illness of three 
weeks. 


** Miss Annie J. Rhodes, an alum- 
nus of the Joseph K. Brick School, is 
attending school at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
success. 


** The officers of the Alpha Social 
Club for the ensuing term are as fol- 
lows: Mr. Elisha Greene, President; 
Mr. B. F. Bullock, Vice-President; Mr. 
S. J. Cooke, Secretary; Mr. F. A. 
Moore, Corresponding Secretary; Mr. 
C. B. Johnson, Treasurer. 


** Miss Eula Dunston, of Raleigh, a 
former student, is with us again after 
an absence of one year. All of her 
friends cordially welcome her back, es- 


We wish her much 


pecially Mr. --—. 


** Among the many new students en- 
rolled this year are: Misses Gertrude 
Tellington, Goldsboro; Nellie Anderson, 
Selma; Eloise Smith, Goldsboro; Cher- 
ry Lodge, Rocky Mount; Sarah Pitt- 
man, Rocky Mount; Tiney Rhodes, 
Greensboro; Easter Williams, Terrapin; 
Harriet Knight, Scotland Neck; Bea- 
trice Empie, Wilmington ; Hopie White, 
Jacksonville; Ellen Hawkins, Heaths- 
ville; Mary Bynum, Wilson; Lottie 
Henrihan, Greenville; Georgia Nixon, 
Wilmington; Julia Durant, Wilming- 
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ton; Mittie Hayes, Raymond City, W. 
Va.; Katie Snipes, Durham; Ruth 
Spencer, Charleston, S. C.; Sarah 
Evans, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Angeline Me- 
Caim, Charlotte; Evangeline Sessoms, 
Rocky Mount; Jolly Edwards, Rocky 
Mount; Hermon Spicer, Wilson; Rob- 
ert Bess, Wilson; Charles Jones, Char- 
lotte; Ellwood Sessoms, Rocky Mount; 
Aaron Joyner, Rocky Mount; Willie 
Whitehead, Rocky Mount; John Bess, 
Goldsboro; Pearlie Highsmith, Golds- 
boro; James Austin, Goldsboro; Dolene 
Dudley, Salisbury; Murvin Sumner, 
Salisbury; John Yarborough, Wilming- 
ton; George McRae, Wilmington; 


Platte Pearce, Raleigh; Charles Hayes, 
Raleigh ; Raleigh ; 
James Lofton, Wrightsville; Samuel 


Joseph Massey, 


Ford, Drewryville, Va.; Kemp Powers, 
Kitchin ; Clinton ; 
Hermon Taylor, Wake Forest; Louis 
Freeman, Wake Forest; Willie Corbett, 
Macclesfield; Early ‘Thorne, Rocky 
Mount. 


Tobias Robinson, 


* * One of the members of the Senior 
Class, in attempting to express how 
much he had learned since he began the 
study of astronomy, said: “I have 
learned that the earth was not a perfect 
square.” 


ohe 


Commercial and Farmers Bank > 


Is upon a sound and solid financial foundation. 


When you entrust 


your deposits to it you may be sure they are in absolutely safe keeping 
and will receive the most careful attention whether large or small. 

Customers of the COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS BANK will 
always receive courteous and impartial treatment. 


THE COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS BANK was 


the 


first Bank of Halifax County to inaugurate the Savings Deposit Sys- 


tem. 
three months. 
how rapidly it will grow. 


It pays four per cent interest per annum, compounded every 
Open a savings account with it; you will be surprised 


Its Board of Directors is composed of some of the most capable 
and successful business men of the community. 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


Miss NAOMI B. SPENCER, A.B., 


Instructor in Geometry, Chemistry, Physics 
and Physical Geography. 


Miss MYRTLE M. JONES, A.B., 


Instructor in Latin, Astronomy, Psychology 
and English History. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Eighth Grade. 


# 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 


Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss HATTIB L. GREEN, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss MAMIE EK. CLARK, A.B., 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss M. J. WOODSON, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
Jpg LET CHER, ’A.B., 
Manual Training. 


_ 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA C. BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


—_—————+ 


Miss F. G. MACBETH, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 


Mrs. S. H. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricaltural, 


Industrial] asa 


Normal School 
DOG ele ld chs aD. 


NorTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and registered 
284 students, 189 of whom were boarders. 27 
counties in the State, the District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, New York, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia were 
represented. . 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing, Do- 
mestie Science, and Manual Training. 

The School Session is Eigkt Months. 

Expenses:—Board, which includes 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, 
is $8 per month. Instrumental Music, $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 

T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or.. 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


every- 
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Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 


ZYYVYYYYYYYY 


PIANOS 


AND — 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 

gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 
and prices . BY sap ove: want 
THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


LUMBER 


Yellow Pine. White Pine, Hardwoods, and Mahog 
any, Sash, Blinds, Doors, Frames, Roofing. 


WOODWARD & SON 
RICHMOND, VA. 


aes ci SN RT SER RES Viste gm 


BRICK NEWS. 
For the Best Goods 


AND GREATEST 
VARIETY 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


GALLION 


MEYER, The Hustler 


ENFIELD Nace 


Everything for Everybody 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if you do not trade with me 


aS 
ThesOne Price Store of 


K.E.L. GUNTER, Agent 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
Is the Place to Buy Your 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PEIRSON 


GEO. B. CURTIS & Gam 


Established thirty years 
Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 


Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 
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Bobbitt Grocery Company, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


We carry a full line of Cakes, Crackers, Canned Goods, Baking Powders 
as follows: Horsfords, Rough Rider, Watermelon, 
Parrott and Monkey, and Snow King. 


Prices cheerfully given on all lines. 


DR. A. S. HARRISON PARKER BROS. 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- ENFIELD, - N.C. 
fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles ws 
The leading magazines reqularly on sale Jewelers 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats, 
Furniture, Pianos and 
Organs. 


Furniture Sold on Easy Payments 


THE 


BANK OF ENFIELD 


(ON THE CORNER.) 
is an old financial institution. It solicits your accounts subject to check. 
No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 
ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 
account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 
and dissipation. It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 
money. Start a savings account with the 
BANK OF ENFIELD, Enfield, North Carolina. 


Geo. B. Curtis, President. Ivey Watson, Cashier. 
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| ? Seasonable 


Farm Seeds 


Cow Peas, Sorghums, 
Millets, Teosinte, 
Late Seed Potatoes, 
Buckwheat, Vetches, 
Crimson Clover, etc. 


Wood’s Crop Special, giving 
prices and timely information a- 
Z bout Seeds that can be planted to 
advantage and profit at different 
seasons of the year, mailed free on 
request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


‘SEEDSMEN, 
RICHMOND, - VA 


MANY BOOKS IN ONE 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY | 


Do you know th t the INTERNATIONAL answers 
with final authority ALL KINDS of questions in 
Language, The irades, Arts and Sciences, Geography, 
Biography, Etc.? N te Plan of Contents as foll-ws: 
Colored Plates, Flags, State Seals, Ete. 

Brief liistory the English Language 

Guide to Pronunciation ........ 

Scholarly Vocabulary of English 
Dictionary of Fiction......... 
Gazetteer of the World..... F 
Biographical Dictionary... 
Scripture Proper Names 
Greek and Latin “ 
English Christian “ 
Foreign Words... 
Abbreviations. . ax 


‘ 2,380 Pages. 
5,000 Illustrations. 
x 25,000 Added Words. 
Should You Not Own Such a Book? 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY, 
Largest of our abridgments. 1116 Pages. 1400 Illusts. 


Write for ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,” and Specimen 
Pages, FREE. Mentionin your request ¢iis MaAgazZINE 
and receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 


G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Epringfield, Mass. 


TA sg ” oa A CS See: 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL © C, E, McGWIGAN 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 


US WHEN IN NEED oF General oa 
Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, hardware as 


Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 
Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, ie 


Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch Building Materials, Lime, Cement, 8 
Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and - as 


Shelves, Pickets Bricks, Shingles. Be 
OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK Agents for 
We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on Peanut Threshers, International 
hand Gasoline Engines, ete. me. 


. ° hikes . 
We handle our own timber over our own rail- — 


road and manufacture everything that goes H e e h - 
to make up a complete building Dr. Be iohsm It 9 ® 
, DENTIST a 

Tar River Lumber (Co. pina Sepa i Kak - 
ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. ENFIELD North Carolina — 
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| Twasty years ago Caririgit Metal 
sas Shingles made their appearance— 
they made an ideal roof. They were.the 
best then as they are today—but we 
- only, knew it. It was hard work to sell 
them then but its easy today, for we 
| have our first roofs in perfect condition 

- to refer to. Catch} the idea? Send for 
56- -page book— 


Saree Roofed Buildings.” 


Do You Know 


that the Bible in common use up to 1901 was 
revised in 1611, three hundred years ago; that 
it contains many words not now used and 
many others which have entirely changed 
their meaning? 

Do You Know that during these three hund- 
red years the most important manuscripts con- 
taining the key to the an- 
cient languages were dis- - 
covered, which enabled 
the scholars of the pres- 
ent day to read the 
ancient languages and 
translate them better 
than ever before? 

Do you know thatithe 
American Revision Com- 
mittee spent thirty years 
preparing the 


Hmerican 
Standard 


Bible 


published in 1901; that it 
is translated from the 
earliest and best manu- 
scripts, and that the Re- 
visers not only had the 
benefit of the latest dis- 
coveries, but had_ for 
comparison and reference 
the recent revisions made 
by England, Germany, 
France, Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark? 


Therefore the verdict of Christian scholarship 
is unanimous that it is the best version of the 


Scriptures ever produced. 


Send postal card for 
telling the interest- 


- R E E B O O K L E ing and wonderful 


story of the translation of the Scriptures, and the history 
of the American Standard Bible, with the names of Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Bible Training 


' Schools, Y. M. C..A., the great Religious Editors and 


Leaders in all departments of Christian activity who use 
and recommend it. 


Ask your minister and bookseller about the American 
Standard Bible. Prices 85c to $20.00. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible publishers for Fifty Years 


37 East 18th Street NEW YORK 
_—~ Also Publishers of Nelson’s L, L, Encyclopedia 
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Jes’ ’Fore Christmas 


Father calls me William, sister calls me Will, 

Mother calls me Willie—but the fellers call me 
Bill! 

Mighty glad I ain’t a girl—ruther be a boy 

Without them sashes, curls, an’ things that’s 
worn by Fauntleroy; 

*Most all the time the hull year roun’ there 
ain’t no flies on me, 

But jes’ ’fore Christmas I’m as good as I kin 
be! 


Got a yaller dog named Sport—sick *im on 
the cat; 
Fust thing she knows she don’t know where 
she’s at! 
Got a clipper-sled, an’ when us boys go out to 
slide 
*Long comes the grocery cart an’ we all hook 
a ride! 
But, sometimes, when the grocery man is wor- 
ried and cross, 
He reaches at me with his whip, and larrups 
up his hoss; 
An’ then I laff and holler: “O, you never 
teched me!” ; 
But jes’ *fore Christmas I’m as good as I kin 
be! 


Then ol’ Sport, he hangs around, so sollum 
like and still— 

His eyes they seem a-sayin’: “What’s er mat- 
ter, little Bill?” 

The cat she sneaks down off her perch, a-won- 
derin’ what’s become 

Uv them two enemies uv hern that used ter 
make things hum! 

But I am so perlite and stick so earnest like 
to biz, 

That mother sez to father: “How improved 
our Willie is!” 


But father, havin’ been a boy hisself, sus- 
picions me, 

When, jes’ ’fore Christmas, I’m as good as I 
kin be! 


For Christmas, with its lots an’ lots uv can- 
dies, cakes, an’ toys, 

Wuz made, they say, f’r proper kids, and not 
f’r naughty boys! 

So wash yer face, and bresh yer hair, an’ mind 
yer p’s an’ q’s, 

An’ don’t bust out yer pantaloons, an’ don’t 
wear out yer shoes ; 

Say yessum to the ladies, an’ yessir to the men, 

An’ when they’s company don’t pass yer plate 
fr pie again; 

But, thinkin’ uv the things you'd like to see 
upon that tree, 

Jes’ “fore Christmas be as good as you kin be! 

—Hugene Field. 


The Dawn of Hope 


REV. Re “Bs JOHNS, DUDLEY, N. ©. 


The story of the life of Jesus, when 
properly and truthfully told, is the most 
interesting ever heard. Especially so is 
the story of its beginning. How, if we 
are little enough, we delight to hear 
again and again of that marvelous scene 
on the plains near Bethlehem, where one 
watch-night in the very long ago shep- 
herds watched their flocks and there 
came right from the skies a message 
such as never before was spoken in the 
ears of men. A message of joy to all 
the earth, to all peoples, to all creatures. 
To men from whom gin with all its 
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blasting consequences was to be borne 
away. To the earth that had been cursed 
for man’s sake, from which the curse 
was to be lifted. Farseeing was that 
strange orator who, clothed in robes of 
glory, appeared so suddenly and spoke 
so assuringly words the world never can 
forget: “Fear not, for behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all people.” Equally memo- 
rable the message in song: “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will to men.” The scene lifted 
and the night again was dark. But the 
shepherds had been set to thinking as 
men had never thought before. They 
brooded over and tried to sense the 
words that echoed and reechoed in their 
ears: “Unto you is born this day in 
the city of David, a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord. Ye shall see the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 
a manger.” Presently they said one to 
another, “Let us go and see.” Hasting 
away they found Mary, and Joseph, and 
the Basr. Then they told the wonder- 
ful things that had been spoken to them 


about the child. Everybody wondered. | 
ment the words of Holy Writ, “I will 


Mary silently recalled how previously 
a scene similar occurred in her own 
home, when Gabriel came with an as- 
tounding announcement, and she pon- 
dered these things in her heart. 

So came to weary, listless human life 
new inspiration. The gospel day was 
dawning. Only the dawn as yet, but 
the long-promised day was assured. The 
whole creation, damaged irremediably 
by man’s disastrous downfall, felt the 
thrill of an earnest expectation. Sure- 
ly, if slowly, the joy the angels brought 
the tidings of is filling the world. Oc- 


casionally it seems contagious. Through- 
out all Christendom the people of all 
nations on every recurring Christmas 
drink to utmost satisfaction according 
to their interpretation of the great privi- 
lege, and their individual definition of 
it, the joy of God. Little children 
sense their privilege as often grown-ups 
forget how, and if suffered to come unto 
Hr, for one day at least, theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The Christmases of the twentieth 
century teem and bulge, not perhaps 
with more, but surely with newer aud 
better defined meanings than the Christ- 
mases of times past. Life and immor- 
tality are distinctly coming to light. 
Progress, through upward ways, more 
steady, straighter on, and as some say, 
eternal, seems more than _ possible. 
George Eliot says: “It is never too 
late to be what you might have been,” 
and it would certainly seem that in the 
eternity that looms just ahead there may 
be ample opportunity for men to re 


' cover their losses if they set themselves 


strenuously to the task. And all who 
are so minded have for their encourage- 


restore to you the years.” Let us then 
take courage and begin to live among 
the great possibilities. There is pos- 
sible life more abundant for body, soul 
and spirit. There is light radiating 


from the Wonderful One, the light of — 


life, intelligence past limit, ours if we 
will. ‘There is access to the great si- 
lences where Moses went, where Elijah 
went, where Mohammed went, where 
Swedenborg went, where we may go, 
where still, small voices are heard. 
There is joy unutterable. There is 


“ 
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peace that passes all understanding. 
There is the good will of God, and an 
open door into opportunity. Let us 
start afresh this new Christmas day and 
go on unto our perfection. 

Let us read the Gospel story o’er and o’er; 

Let us practice all its precepts more and more; 
Of its spirit drink our fill, 

To all people show good will, 

And if for it earnestly we pray 

We may have a little Christmas every day. 


The Value and Limitations of 
Industrial Education 


PRINCIPAL T. S. INBORDEN. 


Some years ago a young man came 
here with no money. We gave him 
the work of looking after the lawns, 
keeping the grass mowed and jJanitoring 
the halls. We taught him the use ot 
tools in the shop. Later he graduated 
from the school and studied theology. 
Now he has one of the largest Baptist 
churches in the State. His wife, who 
was a student here before they were 
married, took all the industries here, in- 
cluding type-setting, and is now his efhi- 
cient helper in the school connected with 
the church. Another boy who graduated 
here presented himself to one of our 
higher institutions for further study and 
wrote me after arriving there that he 
had only five dollars left for four vears 
course of study, but that he had been 
given the charge of two gasoline en- 
gines. He never saw a gasoline engine 
until he came here. When this school 
needed apparatus for physical labora- 
tory this boy could go into the shop 
and make it. 


Ease SE ee Smee Pea 
ITS MATERIAL VALUE TO THE COMMU- 
NITY. 

So there is a material value in every- 
thing our students learn, in our dining- 
room, in our kitchen, in our laundry, 
In our sewing room, in our manual train- 
ing shop and on our farm. There is a 
material benefit derived by the commu- 
nity. I have in mind several men in 
the community who have bought their 
homes; whose sons have built their 
houses and barns. Seven years ago 
these farms were nothing more than 
Swamps. Had they been anything else 
they could not have been bought at any 
price. The other day when I visited 
them I found from sixty to one hundred 
acres in all the crops of the Season, in- 
cluding fruit trees and flowers. 

These men have not been students 
here themselves, but their children have, 
and all of them have had the inspiration 
of an orderly arranged school farm. 
They have moved from the cabin into a 
framed house, They had pictures of 
their families and of their friends on 
the walls. There were no whiskey bot- 
tles on the mantels and no pipes stuck 
into the crevices of the chimney. They 
had the large family Bible on the table 
and it showed evidences of having been 
used. A few books and a local paper 
were also to be seen. Out on the pub- 
lic road near the farm was the neigh- 
borhood schoolhouse. This was as neat 
as a pin, ceiled inside, shades over the 
windows, blackboards: around the walls, 
good seats, and at the time of my visit 
Sunday School was in session, to be fol- 
lowed by the Children’s Day program. 
A former Brick School student, who is 
a farmer in the community, is the Su- 
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perintendent of the Sunday School. A 
large number of our former girls were 
saying “speeches” and singing in the 
choir. The schoolhouse itself is largely 
the product of another student. Do 
you ask the value of industrial training ? 
This is its value. It makes available 
what we know. 


ITS ETHICAL VALUE. 


Aside from the material value these 
schools have an ethical value. No one 
can read these lines without seeing at 
once the highest possible development 
of the moral life. A joint well made 
in our shop develops patience, confi- 
dence in one’s ability, honesty and seif- 
reliance. It gives one the initiative 
spirit without which all progress is im- 
possible. One farmer who lives some 
miles from the town on his own farm 
of sixty-three acres, in his own house 
which he and the boys built, told me 
that in his life he considered his church 
first and his home next, that he was 
the happiest man in the world, and that 
he would rather be at home than any 
place in the world. He had everything 
he needed to make his home happy and 
he was well informed. He is a better 
citizen and a good neighbor. 

Work in Haran ates such as tree 
planting, pruning, grafting, arranging 
flower beds, lawns and landscape garden- 
ing; work in painting, including mixing 
Mtns blending colors, and house decor- 
ation; work in Beet such as stock 
judging, soil analysis, bird and insect 
enemies, rotation of crops and fertili- 
zers ; work in manual training and print- 
ing; all when taught beyond the point 
of mere drudgery involve the most ad- 


| 


vanced study of science, develop an ar- 
tistic taste and a high state of esthetical 
culture. 

We must begin our industrial course 
with the elementary, but to end it with 
the elementary will be a loss of time 
and money. Our students must have 
the highest possible incentive to which 
to look. To put upon them restrictions 
and limitations which other races have 
not is a short-sighted policy. It is a 
shame. upon civilization and a mockery 
to Christianity to even think of doing 
it. No labor is efficient without intelli- 
gence, the more intelligent the more efh- 
cient. ‘To attempt.to build a system of 
industrial work upon ignorance is sim- 
ply a farce. An animal can be trained 
in many tricks if sufficient time is given — 
to his training, but to attempt to teach 
a race to build houses, to be agricul- 
turists, and to follow the trades is a 
greater loss of time unless the correct 
means are put into the hands and brains 
of the race for acquiring its own knowl- 
edge. Much is said of what the old- 
time Negro learned in slavery about 
trades. If he had been taught correctly 
with books he would have had something 
to transmit to his children. Take away — 
books and you take away the basis of all 
knowledge. Emphasize them and you 
emphasize what is vitally important in 
the acquisition of every trade or profes- 
sion. When a man graduates from one 
of the Agricultural Colleges in the North 
he is one of the best all-around informed 
men of the entire country. There is no 
scienceof somany branches as that of ag- 


riculture, and yet how few of our schools 


here in the South are prepared to teach 
more than the merest rudiments of it. 
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The result is the same whether the 
limitations are due to a lack of money 
or to deliberate purpose on the part of 
those who largely direct policies of Ne- 
gro education. The result is that a 
large number of the industrial schools 
are turning out graduates every year 
who do not appreciate the dignity of 
their profession. After a few years 
they seek other employment. When 
they work by the side of men from the 
best schools they fail because their work 
can not stand comparison. 

If their academic studies are not well 
balanced with their purely scientific 
studies, which are associated with their 
industries, they will be judged as defi- 
cient in scholarship. They will never 
make successful teachers of their pro- 
fession if they are associated with in- 
telligent academic teachers unless they 
know well literature and English. Of 
what use is our knowledge of an atom, 


microbes and bacteria if we can not use 
a correct English sentence? Our knowl- 
edge of literature and English must be 
extensive in order to correctly inter- 
pret the best that has been written on 
the subject of our profession. 

The industrial curriculum should in- 
clude a most thorough course in English, 
which is the medium of our expression ; 
in mathematics, because one can not £0 
very far in any science without such 
knowledge ; in science especially because 
all our industries are based upon most 
accurate science. A mechanic is noth- 
ing but a drudge if his intelligence does 
not enable him to appreciate the best 
that has been written on the subject of 
his profession. 

When this is the goal there will be 
no differentiation between the higher 
education and the ‘industrial education 
and no antipathy. Both will be on the 
same level. 


INGRAHAM CHAPEL 
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Editorial 


Mr. William M. Ingraham, one of 
the school’s best frienas, passed away 
last summer. Mr. Ingraham was a 
prominent attorney of brooklyn, and 
a friend and adviser of Mrs. Brick. 
He knew of the school because of his 
business relations with Mrs. Brick. 

Like many others who see the Negro 
from afar, Mr. Ingraham thought, at 
first, that Mrs. Brick was unwise to 
spend her money here. But as time 
passed by and he saw the fruit of the 
seed she had planted, he, too, became 
interested and wished to do something 
for the school. He saw the need of a 
chapel and gave the first $5,000 toward 
its erection. 

The beautiful chapel, named in his 
honor, was erected in 1902, and stands 
to-day as a living monument of his phil- 
anthropy. Because of this monument, 
the name of William M. Ingraham will 
not be forgotten by those who in the 
years to come will share in the privileges 


afforded by the Joseph K. Brick Schovl. 


We have but one regret to express in 
regard to the recital given by Miss 
Marie James, and that is, we are very 
sorry that more of our friends of En- 
field and Whitakers did not hear her, 


TS) eas oS 


Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale Univer- 
sity, in a paper read before the Inter- 
national Tuberculosis Congress which 
was held in Washington, D. C., early in 
October, says that 5,000,000 in the 
United States are doomed to die of con- 
sumption unless relief comes. There 
are 138,000 deaths from consumption 
every year, and the cost to this country 
as a result is a billion dollars. 

These figures are enough to appall us, 


‘and should certainly make us feel how 


necessary it is that we should lose no op- 
portunity to advise the people to pay 
more attention to ventilation, sanitation 


and the proper observance of the laws of 
health. 
x % % 

Another friend, Miss Emily Birds- 
eye, died in September. Miss Birdseye 
visited the school some years ago in com- 
pany with Miss Lydia Benedict, and 
has since then been interested in our 
school. It is with sorrow that we chron- 
icle her death. 

ee % 

There is no need where there is no 
growth. Jospeh K. Brick School is con- 
stantly growing. It is but natural, 
therefore, that each year should find us 
needing something. As our buildings 
increase in number larger sums of 
money are needed to keep them in re- 
pair and to refurnish them from time 
to time. 

We try to make our grounds beauti- 
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ful and attractive, so that they will 
serve as models for our students when 
they go out to make homes for them- 
selves. Money is needed each year for 
trees, shrubbery and flowers. 

There come to us every year numbers 
of poor but worthy young men and wo- 
- men who want an education. In order 
to help them, we need money for schol- 
arships. 

Our main work here is the build- 
ing of character. We are preparing 
young people for complete living. 
Would you, dear reader, like to have a 
part in this good work? This is. the 
season of the year when we delight to do 
good deeds; to make others happy; to 
help bring “joy to the world.” Will 
you remember us ? 

* ¥ 

Your subscription to the News will 
be appreciated. It takes money to pub- 
lish a good, interesting paper. Will 
you help us to keep the Nrws up to the 
present high standard ? 


Items of Interest 


—It was a pleasure to have Mrs. 
Steele, Superintendent of the Steele Or- 
phan Home, Chattanooga, Tenn., with 
us for a day in October. Mrs. Steele’s 
talk in the chapel was greatly enjoyed. 


—The Rev. J. B. Brown, of Peters- 
burg, Va., preached for us Sunday, No- 
vember 15th. In the morning he 
preached from the text found in John 
3:16. The sermon was helpful. In 
the evening at 7 o’clock Mr. Brown 
gave an interesting talk on “Success.” 
He said that in order to succeed there 
must be consecration, concentration, 


would be successful. 


sinking of self, perseverance and de- 
pendence on the part of the one who 
We hope to hear 
Mr. Brown again. 

—Miss M. Juanita Woodson left on 
the afternoon of November 25 for Wash- 
ington, D. C., where she spent Thanks- 
giving Day with relatives. She re- 
turned on November 29th. 


—Miss Hattie L. Green spent a few 
days in Rocky Mount the last week in 
November. 


—On Saturday, November 28th, Mrs. 
H. G. Forney and Misses Emma (. 
Baker and M. M. Jones went to Rocky 
Mount. 


—AIn honor of her birthday, the teach- 
ers gathered at the home of Mrs. In- 
borden on Monday evening, November 
30th. An enjoyable time was spent 
playing games. Light refreshments 
were served. 

—Thanksgiving Day was a pleasant 
one this year at the Brick School. As 
usual the dining room was decorated 
with products of our farm. Beautiful 
potted plants were on the tables and 
in the center of the room was draped a 
large flag of the United States. As 
students and teachers gathered around 
the tables for dinner it was quite no- 
ticeable that the blessing was sung with 
more than the usual fervor. There was 
a slight suspicion that this was due to 
the appetizing dinner, consisting of tur- 
key, cranberry sauce, celery, sweet po- 
tatoes and pumpkin pie, which had been 
prepared for all. But with thoughts of 
the multitude of blessings that have 
come to us all during the past year and 
amid surroundings attractive and beau- 
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tiful, who would not be happy? Who 
would not sing and pray and speak with 
unusual earnestness ? 

—The Christmas holidays will begin 
on December 24th and will end on Jan- 
uary 4th. 


The James Song Recital 


MRS. 8S. H. FLETCHER. 


It was our good fortune to have an 
unusual treat on the night of November 
2th, when Miss Marie James, a con- 


tralto singer of Washington, D. C., was | 


heard here in a well-arranged and splen- é 
_sonally were most pleasantly impressed 


_and shall be glad to have them with us 


didly rendered song recital. 
Miss James has an exceptionally pow- 


erful voice, combining much sweetness — 


with fine training. 
Her first number gave promise of 
good things to come and her rendition 


of the familiar waltz song, Carmena, by — 
Wilson, was charming in the execution” 


of the trills and cadenzas. 


We were pleased to hear the song 
from MacDowell, both because of its 
beauty and because the composer is an — 


American. 


The tender little lyric, “Only,” by | 


Wrightson, was especially interesting 


because of the relationship of the com- | 


poser to the President of the college 0% 


music of which Miss James is a grad-_ 


uate. 

“The Massenet Elegie” was not given 
with quite the passion expected, but 
only experience could give the power to 
couple feeling with the abandon neces- 
sary to an effective rendition of this 
number. 

The selections 


from Mendelssohn’s 


“Elijah” and “Samson and Delilah,”’ by | 


The 


Saint Saens, were about perfect. 


full weight of the words and the purity 
of the tones seemed to come upon us. — 
It is always with great interest we 
hear folk songs from any land. The 
last number gave us the opportunity to 
enjoy the folk songs of Tuscany. 
On the whole, the taxing program 


was carried out ik good effect anda in- 
_ creasing interest. 


The good effect and interest in it all 
were Anti enhanced by the artistic 
piano accompaniment rendered by Miss 
Abby Williams, who came with the go- 
loist. 

Those of us ae met the ladies per- 


again. 
The following was the program: 


Piano Duet—Polonais et Polonaise. . Rubinstein 
Mrs. S. H. Fletcher and Miss Julia Inborden. 


| Songs—(a) Spring Song........... Mackenzie 
(b) Sweet Love, Now I must Leave 
Thee woh. s Snes, een ee R. Strauss 
(c) Beloved, It is Morn...... Aylward 
(d) Carmena Waltz.... -ooeee Wilson 

Miss James. 
Reading—Joan of Are in Prison......... Cary 

Miss Mamie E. Clark. 

Songs—(a) Thy Beaming Eyes....MacDowell 
Cbd: Only tous Sus eee Wrightson 
(ce) Hlegie 2... ...00 5. 52 eae 

Miss James. 

Piano Solo—Cuban Dance........ R. Hoffman 
Miss Julia Inborden. 
 Songs—(a) Lead, Kindly Light....... Hawley 

(b) O Rest in the Lord. ..Mendelssohn 


Miss James. 
Piano Solo—Hark, Hark! The Lark 
Schubert- Liset 
Mrs. S. ‘H. Fletcher. 


Songs—(a) Could I...... HAS acs oa Der en Tosti 
“Cbh) Shark’ s\(Garol 3, (cdots : Newton 

(c) Aria from ‘Samson and _ Deli- 
Talis pais ee kak oleae oe Saint Saens 


Miss James. 
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Tuscan Fouk Songs. 


(a) “Iwas May and Spring’s Soft Showers. 

(b) Youthful Swain Who Ever Lingers. 

(c) A Bower I will Build Me. 

(d) I Would Teach Thee Love’s Sweet 
Magic. 

(e) I Wandered at Night ’Neath the 
Moon’s Bright Ray. 

(f{) And Wouldst Thou But Hear Me. 

Miss James. 


Sunday at the Brick School 


MISS HATTIE L. GREEN. 


One writer has very fitly said, “Sun- 
day.is the golden clasp which binds to- 
gether all the other days of the week.” 
This is what we can truly say of Sunday 
at the Brick School. It is distinguished 
by an atmosphere, an _ indescribable 
something, not common to any other 
day. It is begun differently and is 
ended differently. During the week the 
students’ day begins at five o’clock, 
when the large bell warns them that it 


is time to rise and prepare for break- » 


fast, which comes an hour later. The 
teachers have their breakfast at seven. 
While on Sunday both teachers and stu- 
dents meet together for breakfast at 
half-past seven o’clock. Thus the day 
is begun in a more deliberate manner 
and is free from that appearance of rush 
and hurry. 

Suppose we take the program for the 
day as it comes, beginning first with the 
late breakfast, followed by morning de- 
votion, held while around the tables. 
At nine o’clock the boys hold a Bible 
class for forty-five minutes. Promptly 
at ten the ringing of the large bell calls 
all to chapel, where we assemble for Sun- 


day School. The classes meet in the 
Chapel for the opening exercises, after 
which they pass to their respective class- 
rooms, with their teacher, and the les- 
son is taught. The classes then reas- 
semble in Chapel for review and the 
closing exercise. After Sunday School 
the students hold their religious services ; 
Y. M. C. A. for the boys and Christian 
Endeavor for the girls. These meetings 
are conducted entirely by the students 
and are noncompulsory. This makes it 


| all the more encouraging to see the inter- 


est manifested in them. On one Sunday 
during the month we have preaching 
service, conducted by some prominent 
minister. This service comes immedi- 
ately after Sunday School, and on such 
Sundays the Y. M. C. A. and C. FE. 
meetings are held in the afternoon. We 
have dinner at 12:15. When dinner is 
over and the dishes cleared away a 
small bell is rung in the various build- 
ings which announces the beginning of 
quiet hour. ach student is expected 
to spend one hour in his room, in quiet 
meditation, reading or writing, at any 
rate quiet. At this time some of the 
younger boys hold their meeting of the 
King’s Sons. When quiet hour-is over 
the students may spend their time as 
they see fit since it is in harmony with 
the day. Supper is served at 5:45, fif- 
teen minutes earlier than on other days, 
in order that all may attend the general 
prayer meeting, held from seven to eight 
p.m. ‘The men of the faculty take their 
turn in conducting the prayer meetings, 
while all who feel disposed take active 
part in them. This prayer meeting 
seems to be a suitable closing for the 
Sabbath and an incentive to a week of 
service. | 
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Editor. 
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**The usual rush of registration, ex- 
aminations, ete., are over now and all 
have settled down to good, hard work. 


**The Bible Class Department of the 
Y. M. C. A. is still doing good work; 
its members are quite enthusiastic and 
its membership is fast increasing. Un- 
der the leadership of Mr. N. H. Lee the 
class has taken up the study of “Men 
Who Dared,” a book published by the 
Y. M. C. A. Press. Later, the class will 
be divided as it is hoped by this plan to 
give more attention to individual work 
and have a thorough drill in the study. 
The class meets every Sunday morning 
at nine o’clock. All are invited to at- 
tend and help push the work forward. 


**Mr. James W. Croom, who had con- 
templated taking a theological course at 
Union University, Richmond, Va., has 
decided to finish the course here first. 

**The Y. M. C. A. observed its an- 
nual week of prayer from November 9th 
to 15th. Many interesting topics were 
discussed. ‘The presence of the Divine 
was made manifest throughout all the 
meetings. 

*“Rev. Mr. Newsome, State mission- 
ary, who is traveling, lecturing and giv- 
ing Bible instruction in the different 
churches, paid us a visit November 9, 
and was with the Y. M. C. A. the first 
night of its week of prayer and gave an 
interesting talk. 

**The Missionary Department of the 
Y. M. C. A., of which Mr. Benj. F. Bul- 


lock is chairman, held its first meeting 
of this year in New Bethel Church, Sun- 
day, November 15th. The topic for dis- 
cussion was, ‘The Steps of Great Men.” 
The meeting was led by Mr. James 
Croom. 


**Miss Lillian Hall was suddenly 
called home November 12th on account 
of the death of her sister. 


*“*Miss Sarah Pittman received a 
message Monday, November 16th, in- 
forming her of the death of her grand- 
mother, whose funeral services she left 
to attend. We extend both of the young 
ladies our sympathy in their bereaye- 
ment. 


**Most of the student organizations 
have completed their preliminary duties 
and the election of their respective offi- 
cers, and all are well under way for good 
work, as their intentions are to improve 
uinech upon the past year’s work. The 
following are the societies and their offi- 
cers for the ensuing term: 

Adelphian Literary Society.—Presi- 
dent, Chas. Jones; Vice-President, Jos. 
P. Harrison; Recording Sec., J. Thomas 
Harrison; Cor. Sec., F. A. Moore and 
John Mosely; Treasurer, James Falk- 
ener; Chaplain, James Spruill; Mar- 
shal, C. B. Johnson; Editors, Jos. W. 
Saunders and E. Greene; Critic, John 
D. Fields. 

Royal Literary Society.—President, 
James W. Croom; Vice-President, Miss 
Eula Dunston; Recording Sec., Miss 
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Susie Adams; Cor. Sec., Chas. Battle; 


Treasurer, Jos. P. Harrison; Chaplain, 
Miss Mayme Dunston; Critic, Miss 
Minnie Cogdell; Editor, J. Thomas 
Harrison; Marshal, Chas. Jones. 

Marathon Social Club.—President, 
James Falkener; Vice-President, Chas. 
Jones; Recording Sec., J. Thomas Har- 
rison; Corresponding Sec, I. Caleb 
Richmond; Treasurer, R. W. Under- 
wood; Chaplain, Graham Cobb. 

**Mr. Chas. D. Brewington, a for- 
mer student of this institution, is Prin- 
cipal of the Graded School at Magnolia, 
assisted by Miss Bessie Winn, of Mt. 
Olive. 

THANKSGIVING DAY. 

*“The long looked for day dawned 
with many an anxious eye scanning the 
heavens to see if a fair day was prom- 
ised; being satisfied that a pleasant day 
was in store they turned about their 
daily duties in fond anticipation of 
what the day was to bring forth. Be- 
fore noon the young ladies paid a visit 
to the young men’s halls and inspected 
the different rooms. As the young men 
were allowed the same privilege they 
gladly availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to visit the rooms in Benedict 
Hall. All enjoyed a pleasant time. 

At 12:30 o’clock the bell summoned 
all to a sumptuous repast in the dining 
hall; none refused the summons. 

At 2 o’clock p. m. all turned their 
steps toward the athletic field and soon 
the grand-stand was a mass of color; 
the wearers of the blue and white for 
Beard Hall and the wearers of the red 
and black for Brewster Hall had settled 
themselves to watch the struggle for su- 
premacy on the field between the Sen- 
ior Class and the Brick School Athletes. 


The result was an overwhelming vic- 
tory for the black and gold of the Se- 
nior Class. The Seniors scoring 39 to 
the Athletes 19 points. Owing to the 
lateness of the hour many events had to 
be omitted. 

The following are a few of the events, 
the winners and their records: 50-yard 
dash, by small boys, was won by Jacob 


Porter. Time: 9 seconds. 100-yard 
dash, by N. H. Lee. Time: 13 sec- 
onds. Standing broad jump, by Chas. 


Jones. Record: 28 feet, 6 inches, in 
three leaps. Hurdle race, 100 yards, 6 
hurdles, by Benj. F. Bullock. Time: 
15 seconds. Standing high kick, by 
Chas. Jones. Record, 8 feet, 6 1-2 
inches. Running broad jump, by N. H. 
Lee. Record, 18 feet, 3 inches. Run- 
ning high jump, by B. F. Bullock. 
Record: 5 feet, 3 1-4 inches. The re- 
lay race, 480 yards, run for time, by 
Cooke, Greene, Lee and Bullock, was 
made in 62 seconds. After all sports 
were over then came the baseball game 
between Beard and Brewster Halls, but 
the game was called in the first half of 
the fourth inning on account of dark- 
ness, the score standing 3 to 3. All 
minds were immediately turned to the 
following Saturday when the two teams 
would meet again. On Saturday at 2 
p- m. the teams crossed bats again and 
the game resulted in a score of 16 to 3 
in favor of Brewster Hall, much to the 
delight of the wearers of the red and 
black. 


**Some are complaining that they 
did not get justice at the social Thurs- 
day evening, November 26th. Cheer 
up, Johnny, another time is coming by 
and by. 
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For the Best Goods 


AND GREATEST 
VARIETY 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


MEYER, The Hustler 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Everything for Everybody 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if youdo not trade with me 


oOhe 
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The One Price Store of 
R. E. L. GUNTER, Agent 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


Is the Place to Buy Your 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PEIRSON 


GEO. B. CURTIS & Ga 


Established thirty years 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 


Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 


Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 


Is upon a sound and solid financial foundation. When you entrust 
your deposits to it you may be sure they are in absolutely safe keeping 
and will receive the most careful attention whether large or small. 

Customers of the COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS BANK will 
always receive courteous and impartial treatment. 


THE COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS BANK 


was. the 


first Bank of Halifax County to inaugurate the Savings Deposit Sys- 


tem. 
three months. 
how rapidly it will grow. 


It pays four per cent interest per annum, compounded every 
Open a savings account with it; you will be surprised 


Its Board of Directors is composed of some of the most capable 
and successful business men of the community. 
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Bobbitt Grocery Company, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


We carry a full line of Cakes, Crackers, Canned Goods, Baking Powders 
as follows: Horsfords, Rough Rider, Watermelon, 
Parrott and Monkey, and Snow King. 


Prices cheerfully given on all lines. 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines reqularly on sale 


DR. R.S.CUTCHIN 
DENTIST 


eM LLAK ERS, N.C. 


PARKER BROS. 


ENFIELD, a N. Ge 


Jewelers 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats, 
Furniture, Pianos and 
Organs. 


Furniture Sold on Easy Payments 


THE 


BANK OF 


E,NFIE LD 


(ON THE CORNER.) 
is an old financial institution. It solicits your accounts subject to check. 
No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 
ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 
account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 
and dissipation. It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 
money. Start a savings account with the 


BANK OF ENFIELD, 


Gro. B. Curtis, President. 


Enfield, North Carolina. 


Ivey Warson, Cashier. 
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Seasonable 


Farm Seeds 


Cow Peas, Sorghums, 
Millets, Teosinte, 
Late Seed Potatoes, 
Buckwheat, Vetches, 
Crimson Clover, etc. 


Wood’s Crop Special, giving 
prices and timely information a- 
bout Seeds that can be planted to 
advantage and profit at different 
seasons of the year, mailed free on 
request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


‘SEEDSMEN, 
RICHMOND, - VA 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND REVAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED OF 


Flooring. Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash. Doo s and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes. Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 
road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


M4, \ ~ 
\\ 
ai 

eS 

= 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


ae A LIBRARY IN ONE DOOR, 
| |] Besides an accurate, practical, and schol- 
jj arly vocabulary of Lnglish,enlarged with 
25,000 NEW WORDS, the International 
contains a History of the Englich ] an 
jj guage, Guice to Pronun‘iation, Dic‘ion- 
| |pary of Fiction, Ncw Gazetteer of the! 
1] World, lew Biorraphiecl Dictionary,Vo- 
1) cabulary of Scripture Names, Greck and 
|p Latin Names, and English Christian 
|| Names, Foreign Quotations, Abbrevi1- 
tions, Metric tystcm, Flags, Seals, Etc. 
2380 Pages. 5000 Lilustrations. 
SHOULD YOU NOT CIN SUCH A BOOK? 
Ae WEBSTER’S COLL IAT DICTIONARY. 
po] Largest of curabridgments, Regulsrand Thin Pa- 
ited} per Editions. 1116 Pr-es ant 1400 lllustraticns. 
Write for ‘‘ The St-ry of a Buok”’—Free, 
G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfiold, Mass. 


C. E. McGWIGAN 


General 
hardware 


Building Materials, Lime, Cement, 
Bricks, Shingles. 


Agents for 
Peanut Threshers, International 
Gasoline Engines. etc. 


Dr. C. Highsmith, 


DENTIST 
North Carolina 


CNFIELD 
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Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 
VYYYYYYYVYYYIVYA 
PIANOS 

Cen) ee 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 

gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 
and prices . RUM ei atk foie 
THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


LUMBER 


Yellow Pine. White Pine, Hardwoods, and Mahog- 
any, Sash, Blinds, Doors, Frames, Roofing. 


WOODWARD & SON 
RICHMOND, VA. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION 
FOR CHRISTMAS, 


There are three good reasons why THE 
YoutTH’s COMPANION makes one of the best of 
gifts for Christmas time, for a birthday, for 
any occasion when a present is in order. 


It Never Fails to 
Give Pleasure 


There is something in every issue of THE 
COMPANION for every member of the family. 
The children never pass it by, and the parents 
are restless until the children reluctantly put 
it down to go to bed. 


It is Easy to Order 
by Mail 


You need not go through the vexation of 
Christmas shopping to make a present of THE 
CoMPANIoN. Sit down in the quiet of your 
own house, and send the subscription. THE 
COMPANION will be delivered wherever you say, 
on Christmas morning. 


It Comes Every 
Week in the Year 


Nine out of ten Christmas presents have lost 

their novelty by New Year’s. THE CoMPANION 
provides a continual pleasure, for it is renewed 
52 times until Christmas comes again. Is there 
another present equal to it that costs so little 
$1.75? 
The new subscriber receives Free the double 
Holiday Numbers and THE CoMPANION Calen- 
dar for 1909, “In Grandmother’s Garden,” litho- 
graphed in 13 colors. 

Full illustrated Announcement of the new 
volume for 1909 will be sent with sample copies 
of the paper to any address free. 


DY OULEELS 
COMPANION, 


144 Berkeley Street, Boston, MAss. 
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NEEL 
REPAIRS | 
[REPAIRS \ 
TWENTY years ago Cortright Metal 

Shingles made their appearance— 
they made an ideal roof. They were the 
best then as they are today—but we 
only, knew it. It was hard work to sell 
them then but its easy today, for we 
have our first roofs in perfect condition 
to refer to. Catch the idea? Send for 
56-page book— 


“Rightly Roofed Buildings.” 


HORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING C0 


Philadelphia and Chicago. 


BOT AVOU Re DRUGS Ls 
Sundries, Stationery, Perfumery 
and Toilet Articles of us. 


WHITAKERS PHARMACY, 
Whitakers, IN. C. 


100 THOROUGHBRED PLYMOUTH 
ROGK GOGKERELS 


For Sale at Joseph K. Brick School, 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


$1 to $2 EACH. OHIO and HOLLYBROOK STRAIN, 


Do You Know 


that the Bible in common use up to 1901 was. 
revised in 1611, three hundred years ago; that 
it contains many words not now used and 
many others which have entirely changed 
their meaning? 

Do You Know that during these three hund- 
red years the most important manuscripts con-- 
taining the key to the an- 
cient languages were dis- 
covered, which enabled 
the scholars of the pres- 
ent day to read the 
ancient languages and 
translate them better 
than ever before? 

Do you know that the 
American Revision Com- 
mittee spent thirty years 
preparing the 


Himerican 
Standard 


Bible 


published in 1901; that it 
is translated from the 
earliest and best manu- 
scripts, and that the Re- 
visers not only had the 
benefit of the latest dis- 
coveries, but had for 
comparison and reference 
the recent revisions made 
by England, Germany, 
France, Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark? 


Therefore the verdict of Christian scholarship 
is unanimous that it is the best version of the 
Scriptures ever produced. 


Send postal card for 
telling the interest- 


7p R E E B O O K L ET ing and wonderful 
story of the translation of the Scriptures, and the history 
of the American Standard Bible, with the names of Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Bible Training 
Schools. Y. M. C. A., the great Religious Editors and 
Leaders in all departments of Christian activity who use 
and recommend it. 

Ask your minister and bookseller aboyit the American 
Standard Bible. Prices 85c to $20.00. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible publishers for Fifty Years 


37 East '8th Street NEW YORK 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s L. L. Encyclopedia 
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‘““ May the New Year bea happy one to you, 
Happy to many more whose happiness depends on you,-—- 
So may each year be happier than the last.” 


A New Year’s Suggestion. 


BY PROF. WM. V. TUNNELL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The old year has passed into eternity, 
_ but it has also passed into us. The 
er days, weeks and months of 1908 have 
_ Woven themselves into our physical, in- 
 tellectual and moral tissue and we com- 
_ mence the New Year with their groove 
) im nerve and strain in blood and with 
oe the baneful or blessed fruitage of the 
past. 
_ of good to us or an heritage of evil, and 
_we begin the year 1909 either handi- 
capped by ourselves or enfranchised to 
5 the greater issues of our life. 
ee... This unquestionable fact that the 
days and years mould us for good or 
- evil, for slavery or liberty, should make 
ee all,—especially those on the threshold 
_ of life,—serious and thoughtful at the 
_ beginning of the New Year. Nothing 
_ is more certain than that our thoughts 
pass into purposes, our purposes into 
acts, our acts into habits, and our habits 
_ make our character, and our character 
| In view of 


The old year, then, is an asset 


“a 
4 
pees 
Sete 
a 
“a 


ares > 


1. Guard our thoughts, as from them 
Take 
Paul’s advice: Whatsoever things are 


are the outflowings of our life. 


true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue and if there be any 
It will 
require effort to think true and high 
thoughts, but just make the effort and 
they will come as easy as those that are 


praise, think on these things. 


vain, foolish and trifling. 

2. Translate your thoughts into acts. 
“Do noble deeds, don’t dream them all 
day long.” Let a noble thought make 
you noble, an altruistic thought. unsel- 
fish. Make your thoughts living things 
with hands and feet, executive, useful, 
practical ! 

3. And let those acts be oft-repeated, 
continuous and not sporadic, intermit- 
Weave the 
single strands of act into hawsers of 
habit, thick and strong, that will re- 
sist the strain of temptation and the 


tent or by fits and starts. 


stress of untoward circumstance. © The 
etymology of the word HABIT carries 
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its own significant and eloquent lesson. 
It is derived from habeo, to have, to 
hold. Habits are things that have us, 
that hold, that bind and fetter us. We 
They are the 
eraving tools which chisel out our char- 
ter and write out for the world the rec- 


are what our habits are. 


ord of our being and essence on face or 
feature, walk and talk, reputation and 
standing among men. ‘The utterance of 
the Divine Word is verified in every- 
day experience: ‘He that doeth right- 
eousness (habitually) is righteous.” 
the bondslave of sin.” 

Begin 1909, therefore, with fresh re- 
solves by God’s help to break the fetters 
of weakening habits and to substitute in 


virile, panoplied against and victorious 
over every form of evil, so that goodness, 


nobility, unselfishness and every other 
virtue will become automatic and nor- | 


mal, as natural as our breathing, as in- 
evitable as the procession of the stars. 


, eect al A LE PRs POR ee 


/ Product of Northern Benevolence. 


BY PRINCTPAL T. S. INBORDEN. 


For the last few years so much has 
been said about the Negro that there is 
now nothing new to say. Whatever one 
has to say seems only a recapitulation. 
Every phase of his hfe has been ex- 
plored in public address, in literature 
and upon the stage. 

You have heard so much of the Rus- 


sian Jew that the name has its own sig- 
The mentioning of the Ital- 
lans suggests to you a coal mine or a lot 
So with the 
So much has been said against 


nificance. 


of men digging a sewer. 
Negro. 
him that the name suggests the worst 
features of the race. You see in the 
name only a lot of fellows half clad 
with 


mouths, bottles in their pockets, banjos 


a slice of watermelon in their 


under their arms, loitering about the 
street corners and _ stations. 


once a lot of little Negroes diving for 


_ dimes are suggested to you. 


The mind 


_has become so habituated to viewing the 
frailties of people that the sad cata- 
their places those that will make you 


strophe of the Island of Jamaica a few 
years ago could not be made publie with- 


out an intermixture of a most vivid de- 


scription of the little Negroes diving for 
dimes. , 

We should learn to discriminate be- 
tween the worth and the worthless of 


all races. We must condemn any classi- 


_ fication that includes the good with the 
bad. It is inimical, unjust and savage. 


Your missionaries who go South are 
good people and worthy of every imita- 
tion, but often they come home to you 
and inadvertently leave a sad picture. 
They do not mean to do so, but they do. 


They tell you about the one-room log — 


hut where the family of ten cook, eat 


and sleep, and that room without win-— 


dow; they tell you about the crude way 


He has 


been caricatured in every conceivable 


“Te that committeth sin (habitually ) is | way. Vioul tink. Kingston, and at 
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in which everything is done; they tell 
you about the quack ductors, quack law- 
yers, quack teachers and quack preach- 
ers. ‘here are log huts in the South 
by the thousands, quacks in every pro- 
fession and apparently few changes in 
the methods of doing things. Thousands 
of dollars spent in forty-five years and 
the lives of the best men you have for 


this work, and still these conditions? If. 


I were supporting educational work in 
the South or anywhere else, and had 


only the saddest pictures presented to 


me as rewards of my philanthropy, I 


would get discouraged, as doubtless some | 


of you have done. I want to show you 
the brighter side, to let you see that 
progress has been made and that your 


money and talent have not been spent | 


amiss. 
You know that Fisk University was 
organized over forty years ago, with 


men lke Dr. Cravath, Professor Ben- | 


hett, Professor Chase, Professor Spence 
and others whose statesmanship and 
scholarship could no more be doubted 


than you could doubt the spirit that in- | 


spired Oberlin. In recent years there 
have been changes in the personnel, but 
not in the self-sacrificing spirit that 
has characterized it since its organiza- 
tion. 

During all these years her graduates, 
to say nothing about the undergraduates, 
have gone out into the world and created 
public sentiment and changed the con- 
ditions of life. They have established 


| 


schools, they have preached the Gospel 
instead of merely an emotional religion ; 
they are teachers of a very high order 
in every part of the South. They are 
building up the home life in the com- 
munities in which they live. Instead 
of the one-room hut they are building 
cottages with rooms ranging from four 
to a dozen, furnished with all the para- 
phernalia of the most cultured homes 
of the country. Their courage and in- 
spiration have been a leavening wher- 


ever they have gone. What is true of 


| this one school is equally true of many 


of the other schools of the American 
If you should 
make a dot on the map of the Southern 


Missionary Association. 


| States for every one who had been in- 


fluenced by these schools there would 


not be room to note the cities, bounda- 


_ries and rivers. 


Indeed, there would 
be many dots beyond the boundaries of 
the Southern States, beyond the Pacific 
and Atlantic oceans. Not all are hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water, but 
they are filling places that demand the 
best possible trained minds and the 
greatest executive ability. 

A few examples will best illustrate 
the result of your philanthropy in the 
South. The examples I shall give are 
typical of all missionary work in the 
South. If the truth of them is ques- 
tioned they can easily be verified. 

Some years ago three boys presented 
themselves to Fisk University for an 


education. The mother, in order to 
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meet the small cost, was given a job as 
domestic in the boarding hall. The 
boys had only one suit of clothes and, I 
believe, one pair of pants. This they 
changed between themselves, so that 


whichever one went to class might have’ 


a good pair of pants to wear. ‘These 
boys graduated from the school with 
honors. One became president of a 
State University and held the job for 
years until his self-respect and honor 
prevented him from subscribing to the 
politics of the State. All are now hon- 
est business men and influencing others 
for good. Some months ago when their 
Alma Mater needed money for a special 
enterprise their names were subscribed 
This illus- 
trates the fact that very many of the 


for several hundred dollars. 


graduates, after getting out of school 


and settled in their business, do remem- | 


ber the financial needs of their Alma 


Mater. 


“About thirty years ago an unpreten- 
tious black boy in Mississippi heard of 
Fisk University and walked nearly all 
the way to Nashville, Tenn., where for 
many years he was a diligent student. 
After graduating he went to Oberlin, 
where he took a course in theology. He 
was immediately given work by the 
American Board of Commissioners: for 
Foreign Missions and sent to Africa. 
He lived: in Africa seven years, where 
he wrote books, preached and taught the 
people, and translated a part of the Bible 
into the native dialect. He came home 


we 


on account of his health and is now a 
successful teacher and minister under 
the American Missionary Association in 
his native State. The story of his 
struggle when I met him in Oberlin in 
1883 at the very beginning of my edu- 
cational career, was an inspiration to 
Such an example is the very best 
basis for the encouragement of those | 


me. 


who are looking for tangible products. 
In its early history.one of the present 
officers of the AmericatisMissionary As- 
4 at Fisk” 


sociation was ealled to t 


University. He had an eye to business wa 
then as he has now to the sate ke N | J oa 


of the missionary funds. - 


me—out—one day his attention was_ab: , 


teacted-—te tle y-haired me 
dressed in a he street garb, Mirty * 
from the game of marbles ané 3 
sports in\which he had be engag OL, | 


with no inspiration nor 
things educatienal. 
been limited to! hi 
ment on th reet, and~about*the mar- 
ket, reas foredn octasional stroll with 
his < A few words from this mis- 
sionary and teacher gave this lad a new 
vision of his own life, convinced him of 
the opportunities offered in a great 
school like Fisk University, and the 
great work that must be conducted by 
Negroes for Negroes if they would pre- 
pare themselves for it. This young boy, — 
jovial and happy, found his way into 
the Fisk classes a few days later, where 
he spent ten or more years at persistent 


immediate eyiviron— 


odie 
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study until he finished the course, and, 
like all seekers of knowledge, he wanted 
more, so, in the fall after graduating, he 
presented himself to Oberlin to take a 
course in theology. When he finished 
in theology he was called to take a 
church in Washington. There he 
preached and labored for ten years and 
wrought a great work. When the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association wanted a 
man to visit every church in the South 
under its auspices they called George 
Moore. When a little sweet oil is neces- 
-Sary to stay the friction that is some- 
times engendered in this great field, 


when spiritual and intellectual inter- 
ests are at a low ebb, George Moore is 
the one to help and to enliven. He is 
the most useful man in the Southern 


Congregational Church work to-day. 


There is not a Congregational institu- 
tion anywhere in the South but what 
has received inspiration from him. 
Scores in all of our schools and churches 
have been converted to Christ by his 
preaching; thousands have been helped 
to live a better life. Like Dr. Strieby, 
Dr. Roy and Dr. Beard, his name will 
be known in every nook and corner of 
this Southland where good is to be done. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE HALL. 
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1 inch, per school year of 8 months, - - - $2.26 
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Address all communications to THE JOSEPH K. 
BRIcK NEws, Enfield, N. C 


ISADORE MARTIN, --- 


Entered at the post-office at Enfield, N. C., as second- 
class matter. 


Editorial 


———— 


Some time since Principal Inborden 
prepared an address, entitled “Product 
of Northern Benevolence,” which he 


= 7 a na ah a as | 
planned to deliver before a Northern returned on January 1. 


The address was never de- | 


audience. 
livered, however. Thinking that our 
readers would be interested in this ad- 
dress, we are publishing a part of it in 
Other parts of the address 


will appear in the next four or five 


this issue. 


issues of Tur Josmpn K. Brick News. 


* * x 


We are publishing in- this issue a re- 
port of our farm output for the year 
1908. 
favorable one in many respects, the 
grand total is nearly $2,000 more than 
it was in 1907. We feel quite sure 
that our readers will read this report 


Although the year was an un- 


with interest. 


Editor | 


We have received a number of com- 
plimentary letters from readers and ad- 
vertisers on the arrangement and gen- 
eral make-up of the December issue of 
It is 
a pleasure to receive such letters, espe- 


Tur JosgpH K. Brick News. 


cially when they are unsolicited. 

Lots of sympathy and a little praise, 
when merited, will go a long way toward 
helping all of us to bear our burdens. 


Items of Interest. 


—Misses Jones and Woodson went to 
Weldon for a short stay during the va- 
cation. 


—Mrs. Forney went to Richmond on 


She 


December 31 to consult an oculist. 


—Mrs. Exum, one of the matrons- 
of the St. Paul’s School, at Lawrence- 
ville, Va., visited the school for a few 
hours on December 381. 

—A force of boys has been working 
on the roadway between the campus and 
the railroad for some time, and will soon 
have that thoroughfare in good shape. 


——Miss Hattie Green spent a few 
days with her mother in Rocky Mount 
and then went to the home of Miss Sal- 
lie Phillips, near Whitakers, where she 
remained until the reopening of school. 

—Mrs. Martin and son, Raymond, 
visited Mr. Martin’s mother and father 
in Jacksonville, Fla., during the holi- 


days. On their return trip, they stopped 
in Charleston, 8. C., for a few days, 
where they spent a very pleasant time. 

——Principal and Mrs. Inborden, Mr. 
and Mrs. Forney, Mrs. Davis and Mr. 
Fletcher spent a pleasant day at the 
home of Mr. Hilliard Phillips, about 
four miles from the school, on Decem- 
ber 29. 

—On Christmas night there was the 


usual Christmas tree for those who re- 
mained on the school grounds. The ex- 


ercises this year were held in Ingraham 
Chapel. The large holly tree was un- 
usually beautiful and there was some- 
Be- 
fore the presents were distributed, a 
_ farce entitled “Scenes in and around the 
-Princival’s Office” was presented by a 


thing on it for every one present. 


number of the teachers and students. 


-—Train No. 89 stopped at the school 
on December 24 for passengers. About 
_ thirty-five students left on that train. 
On other days, beginning December 23 
and continuing until January 4, the lo- 
cal passenger trains stopped at the 
school for passengers. 


—A number of the boys of Beard 
Hall gave a reception in honor of Mrs. 
Martin on the evening of December 22. 
A number of the young ladies and some 


After 
spending an enjoyable time playing 


of the teachers were invited. 


ames, dainty refreshments were served. 
’ 


—For several years it has been the 
custom of our Sunday School to make a 
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special contribution on Christmas day 
toward a magazine fund for the school. 
In this way it has been made possible 
for us to have a number of excellent 
magazines and papers in our reading 
room that we otherwise would not sce. 
This year $21.75 was raised for this 
purpose and turned over to the school. 
This is only one example of self help 
here. 


Public Rhetoricals Dec. 23. 1908. 


Invocation. 

Instrumental Solo, “The Mill,’ Miss 
Mamie Dunston. 

Declamation, “The Hero,” Geo. McRae. 

Recitation, “The Washington Elm,” 
Miss Angeline McCain. 

Recitation, “The Girl Who Saved the 
Lightning Express,” Miss Katie 
Snypes. 

Declamation, ‘Gettysburg,’ Robt. Bess. 

Recitation, “Bernardo Del Carpio,” 
Miss Zenobia Ross. 

Declamation, ‘Remembrance of 
Wrongs,” Frank Davis. 

Vocal Solo, “A Maiden’s Song,” Miss 
Mary Alston. 

Recitation, “Twenty Years Ago,” Miss 
Etta Cofield. 

Recitation, “The Whistling Regiment,” 
Miss Julia Inborden. 

Recitation, ““The Supposed Speech of 
Regulus,” Miss Lillian Hall. 

Declamation, “Loyalty of the Negro to 
the Stars and Stripes,” S. J. Cook. 
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Essay, “Christmas Season and its Ori- 
gin,’ Miss Eulah Dunston. 

Declamation, ‘Leonidas to His Three 
Hundred,” Benj. Bullock. 

Instrumental Solo, “Narcissus,” Miss 
Julia Inborden. 


Highest Average for Term Ending 
December 24, 1908. 


First Grade, Early Thorne, 88; Sec- 
ond Grade, Dred Lyons, 88; Third 
Grade, Wilson Inborden, 94; Fourth 
Grade, Jessie Bullock, 94; Fifth Grade, 


Jacob Porter, 92; Sixth Grade, Frank 


Williams, 93; Seventh Grade, John 
Mosely, 94; Eighth Grade, Woodie 


Horne, 85; First Year Normal, Lillian | 


Hall, 82; Second year Normal, Lillie 


Smith, 88; Third Year Normal, Mamie | 


Dunston, 91; Fourth Year Normal, 
Benjamin Bullock, 98. 

Grade Averages: First Grade, 
Second Grade, 74; Third Grade, 
Fourth Grade, 82; Fifth Grade, 
Sixth Grade, 71; Seventh Grade, 77; 
Highth Grade, 75; First Year Normal, 
76; Second Year Normal, 85; Third 
Year Normal, 83; Fourth Year Nor- 
mal, 87. 


“T expect to pass through this world 
but once. 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, 


Or any kindness that I can show to any | 


fellow-being, 
Let me do it now. 
Let me not defer nor neglect it, 
For I shall not pass this way again.” 


84; | 


Output of the Brick School Farm ~ 
for 1908. ies 


GROWN BY TENANTS. 
Lint cotton, 31,541 pounds, valued at.$2,681.00 


Cotton seed, 63,820 pounds, valued at. 475.00 

Peanuts, 2,585 bushels, valued at.... 2,068.00 
Corn, 945 bushels, valued: at....¢¥5 851.00 
Potatoes, 385 bushels, valued at..... 289.00 
Pea-vine hay, 68,500 pounds......... 340.00 
Corn fodder, 11,000 pounds, valued at. 77.00 
Hogs, 60, valued ati... ...o0. nee 400.00 
Chickens, 683, valued at..........55 249.00 
Turkeys and geese, 25, valued at.... 35.00 
Eggs, 500 dozen, valued at...:...... 125.00 
Dairy output, valued at............ 400.00 
Garden vegetables, valued at........ 230.00 
| Field peas, 15 bushels, valued at..... 30.00 
Lotale ssn. a Fee $8,250.00 
GROWN BY THE SCHOOL witu STUDENT LABOR. 
Corn, 1,276 bushels, valued at....... $1,021.00 
Peanuts, 284 bushels, valued at...... 213.00 

| Shredded corn fodder, 160,000 pounds, 
valued’ at.0 eaten 800.00 
Peanut vines, 7,000 pounds, valued at. 35.00 
Oats, 64,000 pounds, valued at....... 640.00 
Hogs, 32, valued «at: .) 7). ).2 ee 340.00 
Potatoes, 592 bushels, valued at..... 367.00 

_ Ensilage put in silo, 36 tons, valued 
DLE sieht eoedt ate eons ee a Wee 360.00 
Turnips, 200 bushels, valued at...... 50.00 
Beets, 40 bushels, valued at......... 30.00 

Dairy output and vegetables, valued 
AB el Doe ea ee pe Le 1,488.00 
Strawberries, 251 quarts, valued at.. 25.00 
Chickena, .100,; valued’ at.) use oe ee 30.00 
Turkeys; 10, valued: at. 7... Ae 15.00 
| Eggs, 247 dozen, valued at.......... 62.00 
Totals isc, tics) ae $5,476.00 

ADDITIONAL PRODUCE. 
Chickens, 500 thoroughbred Plymouth | 

Rocks...) & ai Sees aee on ae $250.00 
Eggs, 428 dozen, valued at......... 107.00 
otal isa eee vic see $357.00 
Grand atotal 2.2 eee $14,083.00 


= eae “<r 7 ae <? Ling 
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1 STUDENTS’ PAGE. 


iS : 


* * Miss Susie Adams visited her sis- 


ter in Weldon during the holidays. 


** On Sunday, December 20, Miss 
M: J. Woodson addressed the Y. M. 


** Miss Lillie Lane spent several 
pleasant days, with friends at Brinkley- 
ville. 


_**Mr. Ferdinand Hatchel visited 


Mr. Willie Sessoms, of Nashville, dur- 
ing the vacation. 


** Miss Jennie Hopkins spent a few 
days of her vacation with Miss Ida 
Jones, of Weldon. 


** Mr. Nathaniel Lee spent a few 
days in Weldon with his friend, Mr. 
Smith Jones, Class 1907. 


-** Those who remained on the cam- 


: pus during the vacation enjoyed the so- 


cials each day from four to five. 


** Frank Deberry, a former student 
here, died at his home in New York in 
December after a lingering illness. We 


were much grieved to learn of his death. 


** Miss Elizabeth Borden, en route 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., to Aurora, N. 
C., spent December 7 at the Brick 
School visiting her brother, William 


Borden. 


** The debate in the Adelphian Lit- 
erary Society, December 16, “Resolved, 


me 


S. J. COOKE, 
Editor. 


cid 
That Navigation is of More Benefit to 
the Country Than Railroads,” was won 
by the negative. 

** The Athletic Association has 
elected the following captains of the va- 
rious teams: Baseball team, S. J. Cooke, 
captain; Joseph Saunders, assistant cap- 
tain; Track Team, Elisha Green, cap- 
tain; Benjamin Henderson, assistant 
captain. 

**'The Marathon Club entertained 
on the evening of December 31. After 
a literary program had been rendered, 
All who attended 
reported a pleasant time. 


supper Was served. 


* * The Christmas vacation has passed 
and all, after enjoying a merry Christ- 
mas, have returned to begin a new 
term’s work. Many students spent the 
vacation at their homes or visiting 
friends, while others enjoyed the good 
times on the campus. 

* * The baseball season is rapidly ap- 
proaching, and we must soon turn our 
There is 
much to be hoped for from the team this 


attention to the diamond. 


season, and if the new material makes 
good we are expecting to have a fast 
bunch of ball players. Among the old 
players who have returned are Jones, 
first baseman; Henderson and Harts- 


field, second basemen; Borden, short- 
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stop; Lee, at third; Battle, center field, 
and Saunders and Cooke, pitchers. 

** The Christian Endeavor Society 
has begun its worl this year under very 
The different com- 
mittees have many helpful plans in 
The officers of the 
society are as follows: President, Miss 
Lillian Hall; Vice-President, Miss Eu- 
lah Dunston; Secretary, Miss Lucy 
Richmond; Treasurer, Miss Mary L. 


favorable auspices. 


store for the year. 


Alston; Chairman of Music Commit- 


tee, Miss Julia Inborden; Chairman of 


Prayer Meeting Committee, Miss Susie | 


Adams; Chairman of Social Committee, 


Miss Lucy Richmond; Chairman of | 
Lookout Committee, Miss Zenobia Ross; | 


Chairman of Flower Committee, Miss 
Lizzie Battle; Chairman of Sick Com- 
mittee, Miss Naomi Spencer. 


Senior: “Ah JI didn’t miss many 
words.”’ 
Teacher: “How many did you miss, 


IM Pia ere e ee 


“IT didn’t miss but twenty- 


~The only colored foreman, J oseph 
Thomas, of Minersville, Pa., employed 
on the Schuylkill Valley division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been 
awarded $50 in gold for having the best 
section of trackage covering the distance 
from 52d street, Philadelphia, through 
to Lytle, a distance of 95 miles. This 
prize is the result of his competition 
against a score of white foremen in the 
company’s last fiscal year.—Hachange. 


A young colored girl who has shown 
such aptitude for the German language 
has been sent to the German-American 
Teachers’ Seminary in Milwaukee to 
perfect herself for teaching German in 
the public schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Her teacher says that she has not spoken — 
to him except in the German language 
for years.—Hachange. 


Teacher: ‘What is man 2” 
Little boy: 
open and walking on the splits.” 


“Man is something split 


2s. Si aici te Sa ea ll attire 


5 "rr 


a, om 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


Miss NAOMI B. SPENCER, AB., 


Instructor in Geometry, Chemistry, Physics 
and Physical Geography. 


Miss MYRTLE M. JONES, AB., 


Instructor in Latin, Astronomy, Psychology 
and English History. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Eighth Grade. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 


Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss HATTIE L. GREEN, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss MAMIE E. CLARK, A.B., 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss M. J. WOODSON, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J. J. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA C. BAKER, . 
Domestic Science. 


——_—__ 


Miss F. G. MACBETH, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 


Mrs. S. H. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricultural, 
Industrial] aaa 


Normal Sehool 
BANGHs hala) 


NorTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and registered 
284 students, 189 of whom were boarders. 27 
counties in the State, the District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, New York, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia were 
represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing, Do- 
mestic Science, and Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expenses:—Board, which includes every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, 
is $8 per month. Instrumental Music, $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 

T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or.. 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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For the Best Goods 


AND GREATEST 
VARIETY 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


MEYER, The Hustler 


CNPIELDAINAG: 


Everything for Everybody 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if you do not trade with me 


| 
} 


Ohe 


The One Price Store of 
RK. E. L. GUNTER, Agent 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


Is the Place to Buy Your 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PEIRSON 


| GEO. B. CURTIS @2@a@y 


Established thirty years 


_ Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 


Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


| Agents for School Books Ordered by State 


Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 


Is upon a sound and solid financial foundation. 


your deposits to it you may 


When you entrust 


be sure they are in absolutely safe keeping 


and will receive the most careful attention whether large or small. 


Customers of the COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS BANK will 
always receive courteous and impartial treatment. 


THE COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS BANK was 


the 


first Bank of Halifax County to inaugurate the Savings Deposit Sys- 


tem. It pays four 
three months. 
how rapidly it will grow. 


Its Board of Directors is com 
and successful business men of the 


per cent interest per annum, compounded every 
Open a savings account with it; you will be surprised 


posed of some of the most capable 


community. 


OO 


aL eee” 
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Bobbitt Grocery Company, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


We carry a full line of Cakes, Crackers, Canned Goods, Baking Powders 
as follows: Horsfords, Rough Rider, Watermelon, 
Parrott and Monkey, and Snow King. 


Prices cheerfully given on all lines. 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N.C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 


Tumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines reqularly on sale 


Sols. >. CUICHIN 
DENTIST 


Meal LAKERS, N.C. 


PARKER BROS. 


ENFIELD, = N. @ 


jewelers 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats, 
Furniture, Pianos and 
Organs. 


Furniture Sold on Easy Payments 


THE 


BANK OF ENFIELD 


(ON THE CORNER.) 


is an old financial institution. 


It solicits your accounts subject to check. 


No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 
ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 
account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 


and dissipation. 
money. 


Geo. B. Curtis, President. 


It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 
Start a savings account with the 


BANK OF ENFIELD, 


Enfield, North Carolina. 


Ivey Watson, Cashier. 
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MANY BOOKS IN ONE 


9 WEBSTER’S. 
Plant Wood's Seeds INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Do ycu know th-t the INTERNATIONAL answers 
with final authority ALL KINDS of questions in 
Language, The Trades, Arts and Sciences, Geography, 
Biography, Etc.? N te Plan of Contents as follows: 
Colored Plates, Flags, State Seals, Etc. 

Brief llistory the English Language 
Guide to Pronunciation ......;.. 


Garden & Farm. 


Thirty years in business, with 
a steadily increasing trade every 
year—until we have to-day one 
of the largest businesses in seeds 
in this country—is the best of | : id eee 
evidence as to 


The Superior Quality 
of Wood’s Seeds. 


We are headquarters for 


Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 
Cow Peas, Soja Beans and 


all Farm Seeds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 
the most useful and valuable of 
Garden and Farm seed Catalogs 
mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


Scripture Proper Names 
Greek and Latin “ 
English Christian *“ 
Foreign Words... 
Abbreviations. . 


2,380 Pages. 
5,000 Illustrations. ° 
r 25,000 Added Words. 
Should You Not Own Such a Book? 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of our abridements. 1116 Pages. 1400 Illusts. 


Write for ‘‘ Dictionar, Wrinkles,’’ and Specimen 
Pages, FREE. Mentionin your request this magazine 
and receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 


G. & GC. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


x2 


LUMBER WHOLESALE ANDRETAIL; cp McGWIGAN 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 


US WHEN IN NEED oF General 
Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, h d 
Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and ar Ware 
Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 


Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch Building Materials, Lime, Cement, 
Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 


Shelves, Pickets Bricks, Shingles. 
OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK Agents for 
We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on Peanut Threshers, International 
hand Gasoline Engines, ete. 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- re 


d and fi hi h 9 & 
Oto make up a complete bung | De, C. Hi ghsmith, 
Tar River Lumber Co. BA ep a SUESI 
ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. ENFIELD North Carolina 


— a 
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NIN INVINY INN INN INV INY IN ININ IN] 
Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 


BYYYYUYYYVUVYY 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 
gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 
BOGIES sg k's 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


LUMBER 


Yellow Pine, White Pine, Hardwoods, and Mahog- 
any, Sash, Blinds, Doors, Frames, Roofing. 


WOODWARD & SON 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Do You Know 


that the Bible in common use up to 1901 was 
revised in 1611, three hundred years ago; that 
it contains many words not now used and 
many others which have entirely changed 
their meaning? 

Do You Know that curing these three hund- 
red years the most important manuscripts con- 
taining the key to the an- 
cient languages were dis- 
covered, which enabled 
the scholars of the pres- 
ent day to read the 
ancient languages and 
translate them better 
than ever before? 

Do you know that the 
American Revision Com- 
mittee spent thirty years 
preparing the 


Hmerican 
Standard 


Bible 


published in 1901; that it 
is translated from the 
earliest and best manu- 
scripts, and that the Re- 
visers not only had the 
benefit of the latest dis- 
coveries, but had for 
comparison and reference 
the recent revisions made 
by England, Germany, 
France, Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark? 


Therefore the verdict of Christian scholarship 
is unanimous that it is the best version of the 
Scriptures ever produced. 


Send postal card for 
telling the interest- 


F R E E B O O K L E ing and wonderful 


story of the translation of the Scriptures, and the history 
of the American Standard Bible, with the names of Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Bible Training 
Schools, Y. M. C. A., the great Religious Editors and 
Leaders in all departments of Christian activity who use 
and recommend it. 

Ask your minister and bookseller about the American 
Standard Bible. Prices 85c to $20.00. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible publishers for Fifty Years 


37 East !8th Street NEW YORK 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s L. L. Encyclopedia 
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In all its Branches. ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 
Phone 257, 


BUY YOUR DRUGS, tc 
Sundries, Stationery, Perfumery 
and Towlet Articles from us. ~ 


a, 
WHITARERS PHARMACY, 
Whitakers, N. C. . es 


100 THOROUGHBRED PLYMOUTH — 
ROCK GOGKERELS = 
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For Sale at Joseph K. Brick School, 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


“Rightly Roofed Buildings.” 


GORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING 60 ins on ea 
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Abraham Lincoln. 


BY REV. R. B. JOHNS, DUDLEY, N. ©. 

Some of the greatest heroes, statesmen 
and warriors the world has ever pro- 
duced were born in the United States. 
They were notable for their patient en- 
deavor, their indomitable faith, their un- 
swerving loyalty, their masterful pur- 
pose, their brainy methods, their heroic 
deeds. ‘The footprints of every one of 
them are distinctly visible in the sands 
of time. From Washington to Taft they 
are numbered by scores and hundreds, 
among palefaces, and among the un- 
bleached of similar grades, there are not 
a few. 

From the great array of names whose 
luster is fadeless, I single out three, 
spaced wide, but following each other 
in due’ order,—Washington, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt. 

Washington, the begetter and organ- 
izer of the nation; Lincoln, its redeemer ; 
Roosevelt, under whose forceful, stren- 
uous sway great events are evermore 
rushed to the fore. Of these “three 
mighties” attention is called to the cen- 
termost. 

The benighted peoples—Negroes, In- 
dians, highland. whites—feel their in- 
debtedness to their great liberator to so 


great an extent that, at suggestion from 
a high New York authority, they who 
constitute the field of the A. M. A. 
accept the opportunity afforded by the 
hundredth anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birth to spend the day in com- 
memecrating his virtues, in emphasizing 
his immortal deed, in buttressing their 
wills to follow where he blazed the way. 

Abraham Lincoln was born a very 
poor boy in the State—I had almost 
Not only 
was lis personal poverty conspicuous, 


said wilds—of Kentucky. 


but the whole region in which he lived 
was destitute of those means so gener- 
ally considered essential to the making 
of intellectual and forceful men. From 
the start he was obliged to teil inces- 
santly and to endure much hardship. 
One hundred years later we are learn- 
ing that this is no disadvantage. Judge 
Ben. Lindsay, in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal of October, 1906, in an article of 
priceless value, says: “The best hope I 
can have for every American boy is that 
he will have a hard time rather than a> 
good time, infinite difficulties rather 
than ease; for without these there can 
never come that meed of genuine joy, 
success and happiness which is bound 
to come to the man who does not shirk.” 
Lincoln was born with brains, and early 


became aware of it, and put them at 
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mice to good use. There was not much 
n the way of literature that fell to him. 
Three books constituted his library. He 
borrowed books when he could, going 
sometimes great distances to find them. 
He wasted no time with trashy matter, 
but studied with the closest attention 
books that were good mind builders. 
Somehow he seemed to know that great 
books studied and mastered help to 
make great men. 

Many distinguished men have been 
born in the United States, but Abra- 
ham Lincoln—it is generally conceded— 
bedo sob 
His birth 


antedated the formation of the Union. 


is the greatest of them all. 
forget George Washington. 


For the great truth—‘‘All men are 
created free and equal’—Linecoln was 
the greatest witness that the country 
has produced. This truth is immense. 
If men do not stay equal it is not the 
It is not 


I am not 


fault of God who made them. 
color or race that hinders. 

speaking of what men call social equal- 
ity. That, whatever it is, is man-made; 
what I am contending for is God-given 
and free to all. Frederick Douglass, in 
spite of race, climbed high the ladder of 
fame, and filled prominent government 


When his life 
work ended the sovereign State of North 


positions at Washington. 


Carolina, through her most distinguish- 
ed representatives, with those of sister 
States, stood uneovered at his burial. ~ 

Booker T. Washington emerged from 
the veriest substratum of American low- 
liness. Worming his way painfully to 


the surface he followed his illustrious 


predecessor till well wonted in the way, 
then with intrepid courage he began to 
He whined 
He 
He fled not 
In sorrows abundant, he 
tarried not to weep. He despised the 
specter of inferiority. 


hew an original character. 
not at untoward circumstances. 
hesitated not at risks. 


from perils. 


By some strange 
intuition he knew that “‘a man’s a man 
for a’ that,” and he became the organizer 
of what so distinguished a eritie and 
writer as Elbert Hubbard has said to be 
the greatest school in the world to-day. 
Andrew Carnegie, great, energetic, 
brainy Scotchman, when placing at 
Washington’s disposal $600,000 called 
And 


Washington proves his peculiar great- 


him “that great and good man.” 


ness well-founded and secure by accept- 
ing all new and fortuitous providences 
With a hu- 
mility most genuine he continues stead- 
fast 
building among the younger members 


in a most becoming spirit. 


at his chosen work of character 


of his race. No! color can not bar off 
men from greatness. Nor can ostracism 
hor misrepresentation nor peril. Nay, in 
all such things purposeful men are more 
than conquerors. 

The man who fills our vision to-day 
had little extraneous aid. 
a capital N 
human nature and the other Nature that 


Nature, with 
was his stock in trade. His 


ever coworks with God, joined forces to 
help, and so encouraged and buttressed 
he passed through lowly ways to the 
choicest position possible to an Ameri- 
can. Though en route he oceupied him- 


self as farm hand, store clerk, flatboat- 
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man, stump speaker, lawyer, he never 
flagged till he heard the nation’s call for 
two successive terms to the presidency 
of this great republic. 

Abraham Lincoln was a typical man. 
In his sincerity—what he seemed to be 


In his find- 


ing himself—he had genuine native 


was from core to surface. 


gifts, latent powers, and these he kept 
discovering and unfolding. In his hu- 


mility 


in the spirit with which God in 
providence offered them he accepted 
every situation. In his love of right— 
as God gave him to see the right he fol- 
lowed it every step, and lost his life in 
his effort to maintain it. In his unsel- 
fishness—work he would for his fellow- 
men whether pay was ample or meager, 
often refusing compensation that seemed 
to him more than just. In his rigid 
honesty—he would walk for miles to cor- 
rect the smallest financial error in favor 
of the other person. In his kindliness 
of spirit—it would be impossible to tell 
the story of his kindliness; it is intensely 
interesting and very long. In his mas- 
tery of circumstances—an inimitable 
story was often a great disentangler. In 
his power to achieve—his whole lite 


When 


the last obstacle had been passed and 


was a push through obstacles. 


the nation was almost intoxicated with 
joy he was providentially called away. 
His joy was set before him—away be- 
yond the grave. 

No one may penetrate the shadows of 
Abraham Lincoln’s life. From a time 
long before the nation knew him, when 


his heartstrings snapped and the vibra- 


tions of its major chords ceased once 
and forever at the tomb of Ann Rutledge 
whom he loved as he never learned to 
love another; through the miseries inci- 
dent upon the union with her who be- 
came the mother of the sons he loved 
so well till he reached the farthest pos- 
sible goal, when came trouble in such 
avalanches as were never known to a 
ruler in this land of the brave and home 
of the free, and lasted till the fatal night 
of the assassination,—all the bitter way 
scirow upon sorrow weighed down his 
To a lady from the North 
the 

needed better 
care than the hospitals of the South 
could afford, he said in an interview, “I 


great soul. 


who visited him in interest of 


wounded soldiers who 


shall never be glad again.” 

If he made headway, and he always 
surely did, his circumstances offered 
no aid. The spirit within drove right 
on through and over circumstances. One 
of his biographers says, ““Not a eireum- 
stance of his life favored the develop- 
ment which he had reached” when the 
end came. “He was not endowed [even] 
Yet he 
never halted except so long as might 


with a hopeful temperament.” 


be necessary to sense the mind of God. 
The sorrows of mankind weighed heav- 
ily upon him. He wore no shackles, but 
he suffered in his soul with those who 


did. 


ever came to deal the system of human 


He determined if the opportunity 


slavery a terrific blow; and he was per- 
mitted to hear strike the hour when di- 
vine permission was given to write 
“Emancipation” large and plain in the 


Wy 
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dialect of the oppressed that running 
they might read, and four millions as 
one man with one mighty impulse laid 
off forever their beastly burdens, and 
with the banner of freedom floating over 
started life Forty-four 
years have swept by since that memor- 


them anew. 


able day. One by one the statesmen 
who stood by their illustrious chief in 
those soul-trying times have joined the 
ereat martyr farther on. Charles Sum- 
ner, Thaddeus Stevens, Benjamin Wade, 
Horace Greely, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son—Senators, Representatives and 
statesmen at large; officers of the army 
from Grant down, till the solitary figure 
of the notable Lieut.-Gen. O. O. How- 
ard alone reminds us that there were 
other days. 

We stand to-day in reminiscent mood 
hnking past and future. The past is se- 
cure; the responsibility for the future 
is with such as we. If with native gifts 
of heart and brain, backed by a will that 
is strenuously right and a spirit of un- 
wearying industry, we betake ourselves 
to our allotted tasks in history-making, 
our achievements will surely not dis- 


credit us before the final Judge. 


Lincoln, the Apostle of Freedom. 


BY MRE. LL. G. GREGORY, WASHINGTON, 


DEC 

“T have no intention,” said the new 
President upon taking office, ‘to inter- 
fere with slavery as it exists in the sev- 


eral States. 
and I have no 


I have no right to do it, 
Ife 


These words have often been quoted as 


inclination to do 


tending to disparage the great fame of 
Lincoln. It is thought by some that they 
indicate his true attitude toward slay- 
ery, whence it is argued that the great 
act of Kmancipation was a mere act of 
expediency, based upon no really benev- 
Such a view of Lincoln 
IT submit that 


it is based upon a superficial reading 


olent motives. 
is erroneous and unjust. 
of history. Before uttering these words 
of his inaugural address he had sworn 
an oath, recorded in heaven, to defend 
the Constitution of the United States. 
This great instrument at that time reec- 
ognized the existence of human slavery. 
Mr. Lincoln hoped against hope that 
the union might be saved without war, 
and that slavery might be ended likewise 
by pacific measures. Time out of mind — 
had he advocated a gradual emancipa-— 
tion. It must also be remembered that. 
he was elected upon a platform prohibit- 
ing the extension of slavery, but by no 
At this eritical 
hour had the President of the nation 


means abolishing’ it. 


made a stand for abolition his support- 
ers would have been a hopeless minor- 
ity, composed only of the little bands of 
abolitionists led by such men as Garri- 
son, Lovejoy, Phillips and Greeley. The 
troops who answered his call at the be- 
ginning of the war, and most of them 


-even afterward, were influenced by one 


Talk with 


the veterans who have survived this try- 


motive, to save the union. 


ing epoch and with refreshing frank- 
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Even after 
the war had drawn itself out to unex- 


ness they will tell you so. 


pected length Mr. Lincoln once rebuked 
the citizens of his home town of Spring- 
field, who declared that they would not 
fight for the Negro; mildly retorting, 
“The Negro has shown a commendable 


Under 


such circumstances conciliation was the 


disposition to fight for you.” 


key to the problem; the only key. 
Lincoln was as much the foe of op- 
pression in the presidency as outside of 
it. But the public brain and the public 
conscience had to be educated for uni- 
versal freedom, and in the providence 
of God he was the only man on Ameri- 
can soil capable of accomplishing this 
miracle. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the work of a century was crowded 
into the four years during which he oc- 
cupied the presidency. With more than 
a million troops to raise, with the draft 
often resisted, with skillful generals to 
be selected, with Copperheads breath- 
ing out treason, with the intrigues of 
cabals to thwart, with the jealousies of 
leaders to soothe, no sinecure was the 
labor of the savior of his country during 
this stirring epoch. Stevens, Sumner, 
Lovejoy, Seward and Fessenden were 
all brilliant statesmen and friends of 
humanity, of whatever hue or condition. 
Each was the foe of oppression, each be- 
heved in universal liberty, each bore 
some honorable scars for the good of his 
cause. but not one of them had that 
rare combination of faculties necessary 
to him who should commit this nation 


to a policy of emancipation. It is one 


thing to have ideas, it is another thing to 
enforce them upon others. It is one 
thing to lead the masses, it is another 
thing to lead the leaders. 

In each and all of these various 
spheres Mr. Lincoln was superb. And 
because these great statesmen, radicals 
all of the deepest dye, were close to Lin- 
coln they supported and loved him, de- 
voutly believing him ealled of God to be 
the apostle of freedom. It is the essential 
requisite of a leader to have a following. 
The hermit of the wood may be an ex- 
cellent man, clear in mind, gentle in 
heart, noble in action, wise in policy. 
But what boots all this if he does not 
touch the elbows of men and sway them 
from their evil purposes upward toward 
What boots it if the people 
are deaf to his counsels, if men do not 


the stars ? 


see with his eyes, if the hearts of the 
masses do not throb to the pulsations of 
his own? What boots it in a republic, 
where the people rule and public senti- 
What boots it? One 


thing is certain, he can never be Presi- 


ment is king? 


dent of the United States, he can never 
be the dictator of a proud and imperious 
nation, he can never wield the power to 
wrest four million bondsmen from the 
iron grasp of serfdom and lead them to 
a higher level and a brighter day. Abra- 
led the Chniet ~ life. 
Through his persuasive arts men blinded 


ham  Lineoln 
by ignorance and fanaticism saw the 
hght; the lame in spirit walked, walked 
to battle for a cause they did not. believe 
in; moral lepers were cleansed, and the 
poor and misguided, oppressors and op- 


wv 
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pressed, had the gospel of freedom 
preached unto them. 

He was steadfast and strenuous in 
the furtherance of his exalted aim. He 
supported Gen. Benjamin F. Butler in 
his policy of using the slaves as contra- 
band of war, thus enabling many to 
rush to freedom. He urged upon Con- 
gress the recognition of Hayti and Li- 
beria into the sisterhood of nations by 
the stationing of a diplomatic represent- 
ative in each. He refused to be drawn 
into a war with England over the Trent 
affair; a war which would have been 
dangerous if not fatal to the cause of 
freedom, and he relieved this nation 
from an embarrassing situation without 
wound to the national pride. He nego- 
tiated with Great Britain a treaty look- 
ing to the complete suppression of the 
African slave trade, ratified by both na- 
tions during the second year of the war. 
IIe approved the Confiscation act, by 
which property in slaves could be trans- 
ferred from the States to the national 
government and by the latter set free. 
He summoned the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the border States not 
in rebellion and in a carefully prepared 
speech moved many of them to use 
their influence at home for gradual 
emancipation. ‘Thus precept upon pre- 
cept, line upon line, he impressed upon 
this nation his abhorrence of slavery. 
This course could have but one culmi- 
nation, his great act of manumission 
But the 
of the North and the 


slaveholders of the South winced under 


during the crisis of the war. 
slaveholders 


many a staggering blow before the mas- 
ter stroke was felt. This supreme act, 
if nothing else were recorded in his il- 
lustrious career, would stamp him the 
first statesman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Yet there were lovers of freedom who 
doubted him. There were 
some then; there are few now. Hor- 
ace Greeley, the fighting editor of the 
New York Tribune, was among his 


at times 


critics. Mr. Greeley once declared dur- 
ing the depression and gloom of the war 
that the President’s attitude toward 
slavery had disappointed the reason- 
able expectations of 20,000,000 patriots. 
But there is convincing proof that the 
judgment of the war President was su- 
perior to that of the great editor. It 
is morally certain that the criticism re- 
ferred to would never have been made 
had the editor been in possession of cer- 
Yet the reply of the Presi- 
dent, couched in mild and cautious 
terms, did not disclose the facts that 
would have made the editor his ardent 
eulogist. 


tain facts. 


The time not being ripe, he 
deemed it sufficient to say that he pur- 
posed to save the union, with or with- 
out slavery. But it may be related, as 
an ilustration of the profound sagacity 
of Lincoln, that at the very hour when 
this evasive reply was given, through 
his old friend to the nation, he had not 
only determined abstractly upon a defi- 
nite policy, but had actually written 
and submitted to his cabinet his great 
proclamation. He but awaited the psy- 
chological moment to follow a Union vie- 
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tory in arms to take an action which 
would influence not only the North and 
South, but the most enlightened of for- 
eign nations. Only after several weary 
months of waiting, following the battle 
of Antietam, he did that which was 
fraught with so much meaning through- 
out the world. 

There was another class of Americans 
who never doubted him, although from 
the nature of things those due to be the 
most impatient. I refer to the people 
who, for two hundred and fifty years, 
had borne the burdens, had felt the an- 
guish, had shed the bitter tears and the 
The day of 


compensation, for faithfulness in peace, 


bloody sweat of bondage. 


for heroism in war was at hand for the 
colored race. From the day of Lincoln’s 
inauguration the masses of this people 
never doubted their deliverance. Many 
of them had seen his kindly face; they 
knew him and loved him; their faith 
Profound secrets 
of state might engross him; copperheads 


could not be shaken. 


might deride him; the language of di- 
plomacy might obscure him; abolitionists 
might call him traitor, but the plain peo- 


ple, whose hearts are wiser than the 
heads of their leaders, never distrusted 
him. He was the friend of their preach- 
ers; he was the friend of Sojourner 
Truth and of Frederick Douglass; he 
was the friend of the Black Phalanx, 
who by their gallantry on many a battle- 
field won for themselves and their de- 
scendants the immunities of citizensk?p. 
t% % % % % % % 

He was too great to be small; 190 
wise to be vindictive; too noble to be 
harsh; too lovable to be selfish. He was 
ever gentle, tender and kind, wiping 
the tears from weeping eyes, bearing 
the burdens of weary backs, healing the 
wounds of aching hearts. He was reso- 
lute and determined in the right, and 
because his character was hewn from 
solid rock “the gates of hell could not 
prevail against him.” Such was Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 


“Rich in saving common sense 
Sublime in his simplicity” 


among the foremost citizens of the world 
measured by the standards of any age 
or clime. 
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Editorial 


We are giving considerable space this 
month to articles on ‘Abraham Lin- 
coln.” The articles were prepared with 
care and we are sure that our readers 
will find in them much of interest. 


“ as as 


wv wv 


Some time since we ealled the atten- 


tion of our readers to some of our 


needs. We wish again to speak of one 
of the things to which we called atten- 
tion. We need money with which to 
buy shrubbery and flowers for our cam- 
pus. Beautiful flowers and attractive 
grounds have much to do with character 
building. Any money which may be 
spent for this purpose will be a wise in- 
vestment. May we hope that some of 
our friends will help us in this diree- 


tion ? 


Items of Interest. 


On Friday evening, January 8, a 
number of the teachers held a reception 


Fletcher and Miss 
After spending a pleasant 


in honor of Mrs. 
Spencer. 
time in conversation and playing games 
all repaired to the large reception room 


Hall 
around beautifully decorated tables, all 


in Benedict where, gathered 
were invited to partake of the dainty 


refreshments which had been prepared. 


It is always a pleasure to have with 
us the Rev. Dr. Geo. W. Moore, super- 
the 
He 


preached for us on Sunday, January 10, 


intendent of church work under 


American Missionary Association. 


and gave us an interesting talk the next 
inorning on. the “Andersonville prison.” 


The publie rhetoricals for the month 
of January were held on the evening of 
the 29th. 


Piano Recital. 


BY MRS. JOSEPH FLETCHER. 


Those of us who heard Mr. Cochran’s 
1907 looked forward 
with delight to his visit. last month. As 


recital here in 


was the case on the former occasion 
much was added to our pleasure by 
hearing the pianist’s own ideas regard- 
ing the pieces played. In the Rachman- 
inoff prelude one could almost feel the 
despair of the prisoners in the wailing 
chords singing above the tones of the 
bell which rang the knell of their hopes. 
The fantasy on “Nearer My God to 
Thee” told its own story, and perhaps 
appealed to more of the audience than 
any other selection. 
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We are always interested by original 
interpretations of well-known picces, 
and the soloist brought out very clearly 
the chief points in the ‘“Moonhght 
Sonata.” : 

The peace of the Chopin selection, 
the brightness of Schumann’s “Butter- 
flies,” the sweetness of Godard’s Veni- 
tienne as well as the brilliance of the 
Octave Etude by Liebling had their ef- 
fect on the hearers, but the number 
which was whistled and hummed most 
about the campus was the Sinding 
Marche Grotesque, which Mr. Cochran 
in his imaginative way likened to the 
feelings of the small boy going through 
a long dark hallway. Most of us saw 
the ghosts as he played. 

We believe Mr. Cochran to be a stu- 
dent of music, for several of us noticed 


points in which he surpassed his enjoy- 
able performance of two years ago, signs 
of steady growth and broadening ideals. 

The program follows: 

Prelude, Op. 3 No. 2, Rachmaninoff. 

Nocturne, Op. 15 No. 2, Chopin. 

Fantaisie, Ryder. 

Reading, “The Whistling Regiment,” 
Miss Julia Inborden. 

Beethoven Sonata, Op. 27 No. 2. 

Adagio Sostenuto. 

Allegretto. 

Presto Agitato. 

Solo, Miss N. B. Spencer. 

Papillons, Schumann. 

Reading, “An Order for a Picture,”’ 
Miss H. L. Green. 

Marche Grotesque, Sinding. 

Venitienne, Godard. 

Octave Etude, Liebling. 


BREWSTER HALL, 


BOYS’ DORMITORY. 
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Editor. 


| STUDENTS’ PAGE. 
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The tunes of a Scottish bagpipe 
floated over our campus on the morn- 
ing of February 38. 

Mrs. Marietta Draughan Exum, at 
one time a student here, was a visitor 
on the campus January 23. 

The two dormitories for boys are 
crowded. Brewster Hall is full and 
there is very little room in Beard Hall. 

Mr. 
Y. M. C. A. on Sunday, January 17. 
His subject was, “We are What we 
ein k:?? 


Mr. Silas Arrington, a student here 


Isadore Martin addressed the 


for a number of years, was married on 
January 13 to Miss Sallie Coleman, of 
Enfield. We wish for them a happy 
hfe. 

Mr. Woodie L. Horne was recently 
called home to the bedside of his father, 
who died after a lingering illness. We 
extend our sympathy to the bereaved 
young man. 

My. Joseph Harrison won the prize 
offered by the Josrpu K. Brick News 
to the student who should secure the 
greatest number of subscribers. Mr. 
Harrison succeeded in getting over 100 
subscribers. 

On Friday evening, February 5, the 
Y¥. M. C. A. gave a concert assisted by 


a few of the teachers and young ladies. 


A very interesting program consisting 
of vocal and instrumental music, read- 
ings and a short play, “Joe Simpson’s 


eal 
Every one 
seemed to enjoy the concert. 


Double,” was rendered. 


The C. 'T. B. passenger train running 
on the J. J. M. main line suffered a 
head-on collision with the C. P. H. fast 
express and was ditched, a total wreck, 
the night of February 5. 


The piano recital given by Mr. A. 
Myron Cochran January 22 was  en- 
joyed by all who attended. All of us 
should avail ourselves of the opportunity 
to enjoy such rare treats. They have 


an edueational value. 


The interest manifested in the Adel- 
phian Literary Society is quite notice- 
able. Much praise is due the program 
committee for the very interesting pro- 
grams which are rendered from time 
Mr. If. A. Moore is chairman 
of the committee, 


to time. 


The Alpha Social Club has elected its 
officers for the last term of this school 
They are as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. W. Croom; vice-president, J. 
W. Saunders; secretary, F. A. Moore ; 
assistant secretary, J. D. Fields; treas- 
urer, Jos. P. Harrison; mail clerk, S. 


ee Cooke 


The enthusiasm displayed by the 
boys when they went out to clean off the 
baseball diamond showed that they pos- 
sessed the true baseball spirit. Great 
things are expected of the team of 709. 
So boys, make it a “rattling good” ag- 
gregation. 


year. 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


Miss NAOMI B. SPENCER, A.B., 


Instructor in Geometry, Chemistry, Physics 
and Physical Geography. 


Miss MYRTLE M. JONES, A.B., 


Instructor in Latin, Astronomy, Psychology 
and English History. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Eighth Grade. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 


Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss HATTIE L. GREEN, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss MAMIE EH. CLARK, A.B., 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss M. J. WOODSON, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J.J. PLDETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA C. BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


—_——_ +t — 


Miss F. G. MACBETH, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 


Mrs. S. H. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricaltural, 


Industrial ana 


Normal Sehool 
ER Ne ele 


NorTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with five 
The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and registered 
284 students, 189 of whom were boarders. 27 
counties in the State, the District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, New York, Pennsylvania, South 


teachers and one student. 


Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia were 
represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing, Do- 
mestic Science, and Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expenses:—Board, which includes every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, 
is $8 per month. Instrumental Music, $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 


For further information write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or.. 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


he 
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For the Best Goods 


AND GREATEST 
VARIETY 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


MEYER, The Hastler’ 


EN EIEEDMNaG: 


Everything for Everybody 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if you do not trade with me 


Ohe 


The One Price Store of 
RK. E.L. GUNTER, Agent 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


Is the Place to Buy Your 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PEIRSON 


GEO. B. CURTIS &1@@s 


Established thirty years 


| Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 


Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 


Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


SS. ES 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 


Is upon a sound and solid financial foundation. 


When you entrust 


your deposits to it you may be sure they are in absolutely safe keeping 
and will receive the most careful attention whether large or small. 
Customers of the COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS BANK will] 


always receive courteous and impartial treatment. 


THE COMMERCIAL 


AND FARMERS BANK was 


the 


first Bank of Halifax County to inaugurate the Savings Deposit Sys- 


tem. 


It pays four per cent interest 


per annum, compounded every 


three months. Open a savings account with it; you will be surprised 


how rapidly it will grow. 


Its Board of Directors is composed of some of the most capable 
and successful business men of the community. 


eeemeeeeeee Sr essssnsnsnsnsssssssesrcsemsen 
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Bobbitt Grocery Company, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
We carry a full line of Cakes, Crackers, Canned Goods, Baking Powders 


as follows: Horsfords, Rough Rider, Watermelon, 
Parrott and Monkey, and Snow King. 


Prices cheerfully given on all lines. 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines regularly on sale 


Prenes. CUTCHIN 
DENTIST 


WHITAKERS, N. C. 


PARKER BROS. 


ENFIELD, - N.C. 


Jewelers 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats, 
Furniture, Pianos and 


Organs. 


Furniture Sold on Easy Payments 


THE 


BANK OF 


ENFIELD 


(ON THE CORNER.) 


is an old financial institution. 


It solicits your accounts subject to check. 


No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 
ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 
account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 
and dissipation. It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 


money. 


BANK OF ENFIELD, 


Geo. B. Curtis, President. 


Start a savings account with the 


Enfield, North Carolina. 


Ivey Watson, Cashier. 
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Plant Wood’s Seeds 


For The 


| Garden & Farm. 


Thirty years in business, with 
a steadily increasing trade every 
year—until we have to-day one 
of the largest businesses in seeds 
in this country—is the best of 
evidence as to 


The Superior Quality 
of Wood’s Seeds. 


We are headquarters for 


Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 
Cow Peas, Soja Beans and 


all Farm Seeds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 
the most useful and valuable of 
Garden and Farm seed Catalogs 
mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


——S— 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED oF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 
road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber (Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


ASUPPLEMENT 
TIONAL WORDs | 


1 


AnD MEANINGS 


ae witlt 
or ADD 


P iy (i - oe: 
jC 4 y 
AY). of 


Sond 
Spee 


J \" D 
\) 
By 


‘"” WEBSTER’S ° 
| INTERNATIONAL| 
| DICTIONARY 


Pe A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 
|| Besides an accurate, practical, and schol- }} 
|| arly vocabulary of English,enlargedwith |} 
25,000 NEW WORDS, the International : 
contains a History of the English Lan- |} 
| || guage, Guide to Pronunciation, Diction- 
—|jary of Fiction, New Gazetteer of the 
_ {| World, New Biographical Dictionary, Vo- 
|| cabulary of Scripture Names, Greek and 
Latin Names, and English Christian 
Names, Foreign Quotations, Abbrevia- 
tions, Metric System, Flags, Seals, Etc. 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK? 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
|| Largest of ourabridgments, Regularand Thin Pa- 
|| per Editions, 1116 Pages and 1400 lllustrations. 
Write for “‘ The Story of a Book”’—Free, 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


C. E. McGWIGAN 


General 
hardware 


Building Materials, Lime, Cement 
Bricks, Shingles. 


Agents for 


? 


| ENFIELD 


Peanut Threshers, International 
Gasoline Engines, ete. 


Dr. C. Highsmith, 


North Carolina 


PETES) Os Es ee 
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VAY NY AY NVIN’ INV INV INININYINININ 
Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 


ZYYYVYWYYVIVYS 
PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 

Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 

Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 
gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 


market. Write for catalogues, terms 


BMOBDEICES ai"; 6 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, 


VA. 


| LUMBER 


Yellow Pine, White Pine, Hardwoods, and Mahog- 
any, Sash, Blinds, Doors, Frames, Roofing. 


WOODWARD & SON 
RICHMOND, VA. 
ES 


Do You Know 


that the Bible in common use up to 1901 was 
revised in 1611, three hundred years ago; that 
it contains many words not now used and 
many others which have entirely changed 
their meaning? 

Do You Know that curing these three hund- 
red years the most important manuscripts con- 
taining the key to the an- 
cient languages were dis- 
covered, which enabled 
the scholars of the pres- 
ent day. to read” the 
ancient languages and 
translate them better 
than ever before? 

Do you know that the 
American Revision Com- 
mittee spent thirty years 
preparing the 


Hmerican 
Standard 


Bible 


published in 1901; that it 
is translated from the 
earliest and best manu- 
scripts, and that the Re- 
visers not only had the 
benefit of the latest dis- 
coveries, but had _ for 
comparison and reference 
the recent revisions made 
by England, Germany, 
France, Holland, N or- 
way, Sweden and Denmark? 


Therefore the verdict of Christian scholarship 
is unanimous that it is the best version of the 
Scriptures ever produced. 


Send postal card for 
telling the interest- 


FR EE BOO KLET ing and wonderful 


story of the translation of the Scriptures, and the history 
of the American Standard Bible, with the names of Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Bible Training 
Schools, Y. M. Cc. A., the ereat Religious Editors and 
Leaders in all depar tments of Christian activity who use 
and recommend it. 


Ask your minister 
Standard Bible. 


and bookseller about the American 
Prices 85c to $20.00. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible publishers for Fifty Years 


37 East '8th Street NEW YORK 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s L.'L. Encyclopedia 
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they made an ideal roof. They were the 
best then as they are today—but we 
only, knew it. It was hard work to sell 
them then but its easy today, for we 
have our first roofs in perfect condition 
to refer to. Catch the idea? Send for 
56-page book— 


“Rightly Roofed Buildings.” 


GORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING C0 


Philadelphia and Chicago, 
Te 


Hy DEMPT, *pHotocraray 


In all its Branches. ROCKY MOUNT, Nive 


Phone 257. 


BOI OORTOI ROG 


Sundries, Stationery, Perfumery 
and Totlet Articles from us. 


WHITAKERS PHARMACY, 
Whitakers, N. C. 


100 THOROUGHBRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCK COGKERELS 


(PRES SL DOES SR TERE TOR, 


For Sale at Joseph K. Brick School, 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


$1 to. $2 EACH. OHIO and HOLLYBROOK STRAIN. 


a 
7 
the 


anes - 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Teas Soe a 


2) CONTENTS. a 
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Vol. AL. 
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Pulmonary Tuberculosis 


see, 
Reet. 
ae 


BY DR. P. W. BURNETT, ROCKY MT., N. C. 


- Of all the diseases to which the hu- 

| man family is heir none are so terror- 
iz zing and destructive as this “Great 
; White Plague.” 
_ Pulmonary tuberculosis has probably 
existed as long as man has lived in lo- 
ealized communities and ceased to lead 
a nomadic hfe. The early medical 
mriters such as Hippocrates, Arctzeus, 
€ a en and others were familiar with the 
disease, but, owing to the limited knowl- 
edge of pathology and proper diagnos- 
tic facilities and methods, it was long 
confounded with other pulmonary com- 
plaints of hke symptoms. The patho- 
logical knowledge necessary for the 
proper understanding of this disease 
was prohibited at that time by the law 
of church and state, which placed re- 
strictions upon post-mortem investiga- 
tions. Thanks to modern civilization 
sl uch restrictions no longer exist. The 
ge ate that leads to this great field of re- 
‘se earch is now thrown open to our pro- 
Bet ession, and the light that has come to 
is through investigations made by men 
of science is indeed gratifying. 


Surely a disease so insidious in its 
onset, so merciless in its dealing with 
its victim and so fatal in its ultimatum, 
demands the most careful, diligent and 
painstaking study of our profession. 
And for this purpose the International 
Tubercular Congress was held at Wash- 
ington last year. The great pioneers of 
the medical world met there, 
changed views and discussed methods 
for stamping out this cruel monster. 
One-seventh of the deaths which occur 
annually in the United States is esti- 
mated to be caused by tuberculosis of 
some kind, and two-fifths of the Ameri- 
can Negroes who die are said to be vic 
In fact, 
claim that the Negro is more suscepti- 
ble to this disease than any other race. 
An article written by a colored physi- 
cian of repute confirms this statement, 
the North American Indian only being 
excepted. I disagree with the state- 
ment and emphatically deny any asser- 
tion from whatever source it may come 
claiming that the Negro has special 
racial susceptibility. I shall also, ac- 
cording to the facts in the matter, prove 
this to the intelligent, reasonable mind. 

First, tuberculosis is a universal dis- 
ease. It floats in the breeze of every 


inter- 


tims of consumption. some 
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clime and is an heir to every nationality 
and race on the globe. That it is a dis- 
ease, the cause of which is the tubercle 
bacillus, there is not the shadow of a 
doubt. That there must be present cer- 
tain pathological and unsanitary condi- 
tions that act as secondary etiological 
factors ; and that these factors and these 
alone are the absolute causes of the de- 
of this 
germ, is admitted by the best medical 
authority of the world. This being 
true, it follows that the Negro is no 
more nor is he any less susceptible to 


velopment and reproduction 


the disease than other races under like 
We unhesitatingly ad- 
mit that more Negroes, pro rata, suc- 


circumstances. 


cumb to the disease than Anglo-Saxons, 
but this is not due to racial susceptibil- 
ity but to conditions among them that 
are conducive to germ growth and dis- 
the 
same pathological, sanitary and social 


semination. All persons under 
conditions are equally liable to contract 
the disease when they are equally ex- 
posed to the infection. 

The Jews have been thought to pos- 
sess a certain immunity for tuberculo- 
sis. The fact is, as shown by Dr. F. S. 
Sacks, that consumption is very preva- 
lent among the Jews of Chicago, and 
is so because of their living in unsani- 
tary, bacillated tenements by night and 
working by day in equally pestilential 
To a limited extent they are 
less liable than other races on account 
of their better habits as regards vice 
and drink, but they possess no natural 


shops. 


immunity. Vice and ignorance of hy- 
gienic laws will explain why the lives 
of so many Negroes are destroyed by 
consumption. It is said that in the 
tenement districts of New York City 
the Irish furnish the greatest number 
of victims. This is due to their habits 
of drink and other forms of dissipa- 
tion. | 

Chemically, physiologically and anat- 
omically the Negro is the same as his 
Anglo-Saxon brother or any other race. 
Then in what respect is he by nature 
more readily acted upon by consump- 
tion than his brother races? Those 
who hold that peculiar view fail to 
differentiate between prevalence and 
susceptibility. 3 

The question may be asked then, why 
is it that one individual more readily 
contracts the disease than another while 
both are equally exposed to the infee- 
tion? The explanation must be sought 
in all the conditions that reduce tissue 
resistance. Among these are heredity, 
faulty chest formation and overcrowd-. 
ing; dissipation, impure air and im- 


proper food; exercise, occupation and 


lack of sunshine, ete. There is an opin- 
ion, both in and out of the profession, 
that a great number of persons who sue- 
cumb to the disease are those who in- 
herit it from their ancestors. I seri- 
ously doubt that tuberculosis is really 
an inherited disease. It is true that 
thousands of cases of consumption can 
be traced from grandparents, parents, 
sisters, brothers, aunts and uncles, but 


this in itself is not positive proof that 
it was inherited in a single instance. 
That it is a disease that is transmitted 
in some form from one individual to 
another is a fact beyond denial, but that 
the disease is directly inherited is em- 
phatically denied by some very weighty 
authority. Although it is true that cer- 
tain families are particularly afflicted 
with consumption, still, in the light of 
present knowledge concerning the infec- 
tion through the bacilli that are thrown 
off in expectoration, infection is now 
believed to explain the prevalence of 
consumption among the various mem- 
bers of the same family. When we 
think of the intimate social relation ex- 
isting among members of the same fam- 
ily, and then of the contagiousness of 
the disease, we need not. wonder that it 
is transmitted from parent to child and 
even 1n many instances from child to 
parent. Before the wonderful bacteri- 
ological discovery made by Koch and 
confirmed by other scientific investiga- 
tions, no pains was taken with the 
sputum of tubercular patients. In so 
many instances the consumptive’s room 
and even his bed was shared by other 
members of the family. Under such 
conditions, if we ignore forever the idea 
of heredity, there are other reasons 
sufficient and of more weighty impor- 
tance to warrant its transmission down 
the line of generation after generation. 

There are even in this day, in spite 
of the cry that is being raised concern- 
ing the communicability of the disease, 
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families that, either on account of ig- 
norance or carelessness, pay no atten- 
tion whatever to the law of prevention. 
Hspecially is this true among a large 
per cent of our people, and hence the 
reason for the prevalence of consump- 
tion among us. We are but reaping the 
penalty of nature for the violation of 
her laws. 

We have already said that we doubted 
the heredity idea held by some, but that . 
there is an inherited predisposition we 
have not the slightest doubt. That 
there is a lack of tissue resistance, and 
therefore the productive soil for tuber- 
culosis of children of tubercular parents, 
is ‘admitted by all authority. As a re 
sult of this lack of tissue resistance the 
system of some displays an inability to 
resist the infection when once it has 
gained entrance into the body. Often 
we see a clear manifestation of that pre- 
disposition in children by their small 
chests, drooping shoulders, broad inter- 
costal spaces and small slender bones. 
However strong this hereditary ten- 
dency may be as a factor in transmit- 
ting the disease, there are other agents 
that are of greater concern. 

Overcrowding.—I can not say too 
much against this overcrowding and 
herding together so large a number of 
individuals in quarters that are wholly 
inadequate and unsuitable for their 
This 


only the case in the damp, close and un- 


proper accommodation. is not 
ventilated prison cells, but it is true of 


many of our homes. How many of us 
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have not seen ten or twelve members of 
the same family all crowded together in 
apartments of one or two rooms? In 
these quarters they sleep, cook and eat 
and have their general being from year 
to year. And in addition to that, in 
many instances, dirt has accumulated 
upon every wall and covered every piece 
Filth abounds in every 
nook and corner. Then, to add even 
greater danger to these inhuman quar- 
ters, we often find that the rooms: have 
perhaps just a single window, and even 


of furniture. 


these in so many cases have a part if 
not all the glasses broken out and the 
openings filled with old coats or other 
rubbish. In such homes where abound 
the seed, soil and all favorable condi- 
tions necessary for the reproduction and 
maturing of the bacilli, how can we 
wonder at the prevalence of the disease 
Let us clean up 
our homes, let in the sunshine and air, 


among our people ? 


stop crowding whole families into quar- 
ters that are not large enough for two, 
and we will have begun the greatest 
stampede against this infective disease 
that the world has ever known. Still 
there are other forces that we need to 
put into operation in order to crush out 
from among us this depopulating pesti- 
lence. 

Dissipation.—The abusive use of al- 
cohol, together with the many other 
forms of vice that are so common among 
our people, is a power whose tendency 
it is to lower vital resistance, and thus 
pave the way that leads to tuberculosis 


and death. This is proven by the prey- 
alence of the disease among hard drink- 
ers and prostitutes. Their vices lead 
them to all kinds of exposure and it is 
nearly always the case that these dens 
of vice and prostitution are situated in 
dark, unsanitary localities where lurk 
the germs of disease. It is not a mere 
figure of speech that vice loves dark- 
ness; it is literally true; and in these 
dark, damp, filthy, ill-ventilated dens 
and dives tuberculosis finds its greatest 
stronghold. 

Impure air is another most impor- 


tant agent of this disease. In it we find. 


a medium for the dissemination of this 
infection, and in the crowded apart- 
ments spoken of awhile ago, and in lo- 
calities where decayed vegetable and 
animal matter abounds, the entire at- 
mosphere is saturated with an odor that 
spells disease and death. We _ should 
see to it that not only our homes are 
kept clean but that our surroundings 
are also kept in the best possible sani- 
tary condition. 
one of the greatest enemies of this dis- 
ease, but it can not fight the battle 
alone. 


Truly cleanliness is 


There are many of us whose 
homes are as clean and as tidy as mod- 
ern civilization could demand, but how 
often do we find even in these homes 
that there is not a pretense on the part 
of the inmates to ventilate. Especially 
is this true during the winter. Every 
window is shut, every door is tightly 
closed and nature’s sweetest balm of 
life and health is barred out as though 
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it were an enemy seeking entrance only 
to destroy those with whom he comes 
in contact. Fresh air, pure fresh air 
the system demands night and day, and 
if we would be healthy and strong we 
must be governed by its demand. Away 
with that idea that the night air is un- 
wholesome; that it is poisonous and 
dangerous. You may rest assured that 
it is not half so unwholesome, poisonous 
or dangerous as that stagnant air of the 
closed room, fraught with all the im- 
purities that the scavengers of the body 
are continually throwing off. Let us 
not rob ourselves of nature’s greatest 
prophylactic for disease—cleanliness, 
sunlight and air. 

We must not forget the importance 
of proper exercise and food. There are 
those who lead sedentary lives because 
of their trades or professions, and in 
many instances they do not take enough 
of the right kind of exercise. As a re 
sult they are weak and susceptible not 
only to tuberculosis 
contagious disease may come 
How often is this true of students! Busy 
with things that tend toward the de- 
velopment of the mind they ignore the 
things necessary for the development of 
the body, and thus leave school with 
brains laden with the knowledge of 
books and with bodies that are physical 
wrecks. Often they are ripened prey 
for tuberculosis. In order to become 
the greatest powers in the world for 
good there must be an equilibrium be- 


along. 


but to whatever. 


tween body and brain. The one should 
not be developed at the expense of the 
other. 

We must not forget the all-important 
Possibly we have already 
heard too much about bovine tuberculo- 


agent—diet. 


sis and the manner in which it is trans- 
mitted to the human family. We would 
say that as yet it is quite a matter of 
speculation that will take future investi- 
gations to decide. But there are meth- 
ods of dieting that we know are posi- 
tively derogatory to strong, healthy 


bodies. 


one in particular, namely, feeding chil- 


I wish to call your attention to 


dren almost wholly upon sweets. These 
little ones get in the habit of eating 
sweets and very often they call for and 
Owing to the 
ignorance of the parents or to the sym- 
pathy they have for their children, they 
grant their request. What are the re- 
sults? The child grows up impover- 
ished, anzemic, a pitiful weakling. Es- 
pecially is this true of girls. I have 
visited patients of this class, in the very 
arms of consumption, and find out by 


will have nothing else. 


inquiring into their early history that 
when children they subsisted mostly 
upon candy, cake and such substances. 
Parents will tell you that the children 
had no appetite and therefore they had 
to give them those things. It may be 
true that they had no appetite; we do 
not wonder that they did not when the 
very things they were given to eat 
robbed them of it. Their little growing 
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bodies are thus starved out for want of 
wholesome food which causes them in 
later life to become subjects of disease 
and pity. 

Finally we would have you remember 
that pulmonary tuberculosis is a spe- 
cific, infectious disease, the primary 
cause of which is the tubercle bacillus. 
Anything which lowers tissue resist- 
ance, whether it be overcrowding, im- 
proper sanitary conditions, defective 
ventilation, insufficient exercise, dissipa- 
tion, or what not, forms the secondary 
cause of consumption and acts as fuel 
that keeps ablaze the fire of this great 
human scourge. 

No nationality, race or person is im- 
mune. No nationality, race or person 
is especially susceptible that complies 
with hygienic laws. It is a germ-born 
disease, depending upon the conditions 
herein enumerated for its growth and 
reproduction. The seed of this disease 
abounds in every country and clime. 
The human being is the ever-present 
soil. The seed in an unhealthy, unsani- 
tary body will spring up, mature and 
rush its victims to an untimely grave. 
We can make the soil barren only by 
placing it in the most wholesome sani- 
tary condition possible, and the seed, 
though sown, will find no root and will 
therefore perish and decay. 


On Wednesday, April 28, Brick 
School will play the baseball team from 
Howard University. This promises to 
be an interesting game. 


Product of Northern Benevolence 


BY PRINCIPAL T. S. INBORDEN. 


iene 


A great deal is being said in our agri- 
cultural papers and upon the public 
platform as to how environment condi- 
tions the growth of vegetation. No one 
knows this better than those who are 
trying, in our agricultural institutions 
and at our State experiment stations, to 
our 
Vegetation does not think and 


increase the annual output of 
farms. 
is responsible for no moral action; yet 
that environment conditions its growth 
is an absolute fact. Sometimes in spite 
of its worst environments some plants 
will put forth with all the characteristic 
elements of the best stock of the family 
under the best environment. 

Man is not vegetation but the high- 
est and most complete form of God’s 
creation. God has given him something 
to do, mental powers to develop, a moral 
life to perfect. 
still as the vegetation and let evolution 
his He must 
change it himself or go down. Yet, like 
the plant, here and there all over this 
country, in spite of his environment— 


He can not sit supinely 


change environment. 


the condition into which he was born— 
his segregation, his disfranchisement 
and his former servitude, we see evi- 
dences in the Negro’s acquisition of 
this world’s goods, in the development 
of his intellectual and moral life, of that 
which will compare well with the most 
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favored races of the human family. 
Fred Douglass and Booker Washington 
are the best samples of thousands of 
ovr men, and I might say women also, 
who Lave outgrown their environment 
and made themselves in spite of it. 
Fifteen thousand students to-day are in 
the schools of the American Missionary 
Association alone, to say nothing about 
the other educational agencies that are 
operating in the South, changing the 
environment, not of ten millions of peo- 
ple, but the habitat of the entire coun- 
try’s population. 

From the jungles and swamps of Lib- 
erty County, Ga., two boys went to At- 
lanta University. Their good old 
mother had seen a vision in the dark 
days of slavery, and wrapped in the 


folds of her old calico dress she took 


these boys daily out behind the weeds 
and hedges and presented them to the 


throne of God, with the petition that 


the vision of freedom and personal lb- 
erty which she had seen would come 


in her day. The culmination of events 


between the North and the South 
brought this personal lberty; Atlanta 
University freed them from the bondage 
of ignorance and gave them a new Vis- 
ion founded upon an intelligent concep- 
tion of the spirit of Christ. These boys 
finished their education in Atlanta Uni- 
versity and they have been the good 
leaven in every community in which 
they have carried the gospel. One is a 
very successful minister in Wilmington, 


N. C., and the other, George V. Clark, 


has recently been called to the pastorate 
of the Mount Zion Congregational 
Church in Cleveland, O. He has trav- 
eled extensively with Dr. Roy to pre- 
sent the work of the American Mission- 
ary Association, and his enthusiasm for 
the intelhgent awakening of our people 
He has been the 
moderator of our State Association and 


knows no bounds. 


an inspiration in its councils. 

In the early 80’s there came up to 
Talladega College a country boy angu- 
lar in every appearance. I have seen 
somewhere that there is a principle in 
the science of evolution to the effect 
that all roses started originally with 
only five petals, and they poorly de- 
veloped. Cultivation gives them their 
tints, increases their size and develops 
every organ. Like the original wild 
rose this young man had every impress 
of his environment, but he had besides 
the inherent qualities of a man. He 
needed only the application of the heal- 
ing balm by such a college as Talladega 
and later Oberlin to round out his men- 
tal caliber and to enlarge his horizon 
in order to fit him to be the eminent 
teacher he is. N. B. Young is what he 
is because of the American Missionary 
Association. This is the object of the 
sort of philanthropy which it dispenses. 
If it can not change the old environ- 
ments it creates new ones. It builds 
schools, it organizes churches where they 
are needed, and in doing so it creates 
new conditions and forms new environ- 


ments. Up to this new environment, it 
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may be Fish University, it may be Tal- 
ladega College, it may be Tougaloo, it 
may be Atlanta University, it may be 
Straight University, it may ‘be Tillot- 
son, or Avery, or Troy, or the Brick 
School, these country boys come with 
all the angularities of body and soul. 
After they have been in the grind for 
ten years they come out a new product. 
Young has been the head teacher at 
Tuskegee and at the State College of 
Georgia, and he is now the President of 
the State College of Florida. He is 
the director of many of our educational 
associations in the South and a sane 
writer and counselor. 

Richard Wright, a product of At- 
Janta University, is well known. He 


was the boy who sent word to the North 


by Gen. O. O. Howard to “tell them we 
are rising.” He has been prominent 
in the polities of his State, in educa- 
tional work, in State and interstate 
councils. 

You send Dr. Ware, Dr. Cravath, 
Dr. DeForest, Dr. Andrews and others 
to place your impress upon Southern 
These Ne- 
groes go out into every nook and corner 
of the Southland bearing this impress. 
They place this impress into the schools 
and churches over which they preside. 


institutions for Negroes. 


and the influence of your beneficence is 
multiplied beyond all calculations. 
You have heard of Dr. Crum. You 
know the notoriety which the public 
press gave him at the instance of Mr. 


Roosevelt’s appointment to a Federal 
office. The President never relinquished 
his, purpose of appointment on account 
of the howling rabble. He knew the 
character and ability of his man and 
insisted that he should have the office, 
and his appointment was confirmed. 
Dr. Crum is a graduate of Avery In- 
stitute, another school fostered by the 
American Missionary Association. It 
pays to go into the highways and hedges 
and bring out these dwarfed roses, these 
diamonds in the rough, and fit them for 
the habitation of this beautiful world 
in which God has placed us. 


Every literary man has heard of Dr. 


W. E. B. DuBois, a product of Fisk 
University, Harvard University and 
the University of Berlin. 
foremost statistician and sociologist. He 
is organizer of the Atlanta University 
Conferences and of the Niagara Move- 
ment. Great good has resulted from 
the conferences, and the Niagara Move- 
ment has created an immense amount 


When the Negro 


of public sentiment. 


problem is settled in its entirety, abso- - 


lutely settled, the principle of settle- 
ment will have to be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to include, at least, a part of the 
platform of this movement. Race prob- 
lems and race prejudices are seldom set- 
tled. The Jews have been a problem 
to the Gentiles since the beginning of 
their history. They are a problem to- 
day in every community in which they 
are in competition with other races. To 
say that race problems absolutely can 


He i8* one 


not be settled is to doubt the efficacy of | 
Christianity. A universal application 


of Christianity, which includes the 


brotherhood of man in particular, ‘to 
commercial, social and civic forms of 


a 
Be 


~ life will settle all race differences. Presi- 


dent King, of Oberlin College, said re- 


cently, “The solution of the race prob- 
lem must come about with no evasion, 
no compromise or mechanical method, 


but with nothing less than reverence for 


the person.” This sentiment is funda- 


mental in the mind of every thinking 
Negro. Dr. DuBois is also an author 


of unquestioned ability. 


One of the best church buildings and 


_ one of the most intelligent audiences in 
the South in our connection is that at 
Chattanooga, Tenn.,. presided over by 
: Rev. Joseph E. Smith, also a product of 
@ the American Missionary Association. 
an He has pastored that church for almost 
‘thirty years. 
church and the community and he is a 


He has built. up the 


a leavening power in the Congregational 
\ councils of the State. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Public Rhetoricals 
March 26, 1909. 


Invocation. 

Duet, Polonais, Rubinstein, Mrs. 
Fletcher and Miss Julia Inborden. 

Declamation, “Our Country’s Flag,” 
Ellwood Sessoms. 

Recitation, “True Heroism,” Miss 
Josephine Jones. 

Declamation, ‘‘Washington’s Address 
to his Troops,” Edward Phillips. 

Music, In the. Boat, Norris, Miss 
Maggie Middleton. 

Recitation, Miss Georgia Nixon. 

Declamation, “Little Brown Baby,” 
Van Turner. 

Declamation, “Betsy and I Are Out,” 
Willie Sessoms. 

Music, “When the Flowing Tide 
(Comes In,” Miss Lillian Hall. 

Recitation, “The Voice from the Poor 
“Touse,” Miss Victoria Pegram. 

Declamation, “The Flag of Fort Sum- 
fer,’ Graham Cobb. 

Recitation, “Burning up the Lexing- 
ton,” Miss Lula Bulock. 

Recitation, “Kentucky Bell,” Miss 
Ruth Spencer. 


A DEMP | Seana 


In all its Branches. ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


Phone 257. 


GOYGCLOCR DRUGS, 
Sundries, Stationery, Perfumery 
and Totlet Articles from us. 


WHITAKERS PHARMACY, 
Whitakers, N. C. 
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Editorial 


Through the kindness of Dr. P. W. 
Burnett, of Rocky Mount, we are pre- 
senting in this issue an interesting ar- 
ticle on pulmonary tuberculosis which 
we trust will be of interest to all our 
readers. It is a subject that is now re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention, and 
we very much hope that many of our 
readers will be helped by this article. 


Items of Interest 


Our this 
year will begin on Sunday, May 28, 
and will end on Wednesday, May 26. 
The annual commencement sermon will 
be preached by Dr. Geo. C. Clement, 
the editor of the Star of Zion, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., and the commencement ad- 
dress will be delivered on Wednesday, 
May 26, by Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, 
of Washington, D. C. 


Founder’s day will be observed as 


commencement exercises 
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It is hoped that Dr. 
secretary of the 


usual on May 1. 
James W. Cooper, 
American Missionary Association, will 


be present to deliver the address for the 


occasion. 

Principal Inborden since our last is- 
sue has traveled through the western 
part of New York and Pennsylvania 
and is now in Ohio speaking for the 
American Missionary Association. He 
now expects to fill his last engagement 
on April 16, after which he will return 
to Enfield. 

Our large farm from one end to the 


other presents a busy scene these days. 


The farmers are taking advantage of 


the beautiful weather that we have been 
having and will soon have the soil in 
good condition for the many crops they 
expect to put in. 


The driveway leading from the cam- 


pus to the main road has been put in 
good condition by one of the forces of 
boys, and they are now working on the 
path leading to the ball ground, which 
they will soon have in good condition. 

The shop surroundings have been 
greatly improved by sowing grass seed 
on all sides and also in the orchard in 
the rear of the building. 

The campus between Benedict Hall 
and the Domestic Science Building has 
been improved in looks by setting out 
a hedge of California Privet. 

The Rev. Frank W. Sims, Principal 
of Washburn Seminary, Beaufort, N. 
C., preached for us on March 21. Mr, 
Sims’ sermons were greatly sat by 
teachers and students. 


_ school year are gone. 
one-third that remains that we may be 
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We are glad to welcome Miss Lowa 
Bellamy back to school. 


Mrs. Roberta Bunn visited her daugh- 
ter, Undine, on March 10. 


Miss Naomi B. Spencer addressed the 


mY. M. C. A. Sunday, March 7, on the 


subject, ‘The Aspirations of the 


mouth,” 

Rev. Frank W. Sims of Washburn 
Seminary, Beaufort, preached the an- 
nual sermon for the Y. M. C. A. on 
Sunday, March 21. 

Miss Mamie E. Dunston entertained 
the King’s Daughters on March 14. 
Misses Pearl Johnson and Ruth Spen- 
cer entertained on March 21. 

- The winter term has passed and the 
Two-thirds of the 


Let us so use the 


spring term begun. 


happy when the year comes to an end. 


The officers elected for the ensuing 
year by the Y. M. C. A. are as follows: 
President, James W. Croom; Vice- 
President, John D. Fields; Recording 


Secretary, J. Thomas Harrison; Cor- 


responding Secretary, Chas. T. Battle; 
Treasurer, Joseph P. Harrison. 


The probable line-up of our team this 
year will be as follows: Chas. Jones, 
Ist base; Hartsfield, second; Borden, 
short stop; Lee, 3d base; Battle, ¢.f.; 
Lassiter, r.f.; Saunders, Lf. and p.; 


STUDENTS’ PAGE. 


Ss. J. COOKE, | 
Editor. 

a 
Henderson and Taylor, catchers ; Cooke, 
p- and l|.f.; Mosely and Spicer, substi- 
tutes. 

Ue es Lai Wl, Co oA. entertained: the 
school at supper on Saturday, March 
20. When supper was over, short ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. N. H. Lee 
whose term of office as president had 
The 


newly elected officers were then installed 


just expired, and Mr. Martin. 


and a short address was made by the in- 
coming president, Mr. Croom. 


On Friday, March 19, Brewster and 
Beard Halls crossed bats on the diamond 
and after the hardest fought game be- 
tween the halls in the history of the 
school, Brewster managed just to nose 
out a victory by a score of 5 to 4. 
Brewster scored in the first inning. 
Beard did the same thing in its half. 
At the end of the sixth inning the score 
stood 4 to 2 in favor of Beard Hall. 
In the seventh, C. F. Jones scored and 
Lassiter’s three-bagger brought in two 
men. ‘This made the score 5 to 4 in 
favor of Brewster and as there was no 
more scoring by either side the game 
ended that way. The battery for Beard 
was C. Jones, Saunders and Taylor, 
and for Brewster, Cooke and Hender- 
son. 


(From the Autobiography of a Senior.) 
In the year 188—, North Carolina 
gave birth to many noble men, and one 
of them was ‘‘me.” 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


Miss NAOMI B. SPENCER, A.B., 


Instructor in Geometry, Chemistry, Physics 
and Physical Geography. 


Miss MYRTLE M. JONES, A.B., 


Instructor in Latin, Astronomy, Psychology 
and English History. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
‘Instructor in Highth Grade. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 


Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
reall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss HATTIE L. GREEN, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss MAMIE BH. CLARK, A.B., 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss M. J. WOODSON, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J. J. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss HMMA C. BAKER, 
Domestie Science. 
Miss F. G. MACBETH, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 


Mrs. S. H. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 


Agricultural, 
Indastrial] ana 


Normal Sehool 
ENFIELD | 


NorTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school waz organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and registered 


| 284 students, 189 of whom were boarders. 27 


counties in the State, the District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, New York, Pennsylvania, South 


Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia were — 


represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 


In addition to the work in the Literary De- ‘ 


partment, instruction is given in Sewing, Do- 


mestic Science, and Manual Training. 
The School Session is Eight Months. 
Expenses:—Board, which 


includes every- 


thing except books, clothes and medical fee, | 


is $8 per month. 
month. 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or.. 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


Instrumental Musie, $2 per 
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For the Best Goods 


AND GREATEST 
VARIETY 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


MEYER, The Hastler 


Sree EDN...C. 


Everything for Everybody 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs : 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if youdo not trade with me 


The One Price Store of 


RK. E.L. GUNTER, Agent 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Is the Place to Buy Your 


_ Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PEIRSON 


GE® By CURTIS:& CO. 


Established thirty years 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 


Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


SSS 


The “Small Purchase” Temptation 


is a foe to the man with an average income—too 
often it overrules his thoughts of thrift, economy 
and his spirit of “get-a-start” in the world of money 


When YOU have currency or small change in your pocket isn’t the 
eee ee ee eee Sane em your pocket isn t the 


temptation to be the “‘good-fellow,.’”’ or buy some inexpensive but un- 


necessary article of pleasure, a real one? 
et oe I oe ee ESE Ne 


Why not start a check account with us? 


Others 


have found this the easiest and surest method of 
fighting the “smail purchase” temptation 


We pay 4 per cent on savings deposits. This is the Bank that ENABLED 


you to get interest on your savings. 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
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Bobbitt Grocery Company, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


We carry a full line of Cakes, Crackers, Canned Goods, Baking Powders 
as follows: Horsfords, Rough Rider, Watermelon, 
Parrott and Monkey, and Snow King. 


Prices cheerfully given on all lines. 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N.C. 


Drugs and Nedicines, Brushes, Per- 
fumery, Fancy and Coilet Articles 


The leading magazines reqularly on sale 


DRO. O. CU TERN 
DENTIST 


WHITAKERS.S IN. (CG: 


PARKER BROS. 


ENFIELD, - N.C. 


Jewelers 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats, 
Furniture, Pianos and 
Organs. 


Furniture Sold on Easy Payments 


THE 


BANK OF ENFIELD 


(ON THE CORNER.) 
is an old financial institution. It solicits your accounts subject to check. 
No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 
ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 
account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 


and dissipation. 
money. 


It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 
Start a savings account with the 


BANK OF ENFIELD, Enfield, North Carolina. 


Gro. B. Curtis, President. 


Ivey Watson, Cashier. 
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Riise aca es: 


Plant Wood’s Seeds 


For The / 


|| Garden & Farm. 


Thirty years in business, with 
a steadily increasing trade every 
year—until we have to-day one 
of the largest businesses in seeds 
in this country—is the best of 
evidence as to 


The Superior Quality 
of Wood’s Seeds. 


We are headquarters for 


Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 
Cow Peas, Soja Beans and 


all Farm Seeds. 


Wood's Descriptive Catalog 
the most useful and valuable of 
Garden and Farm seed Catalogs 
mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


a 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND REPATL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED oF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


_OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 
road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


them then. but its easy today, for we 
have our first roofs in perfect condition 


to refer to. Catch the idea? Send for 


-56-page book— 
“Rightly Roofed Buildings.” 


GORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING 60. 


Philadelphia and Chicago, 


C. E. McGWIGAN 


General 
hardware 


Building Materials, Lime, Cement, 
Bricks, Shingles. 


Agents for 
Peanut Threshers, International 
Gasoline Engines, ete. 


Dr. C. Highsmith, 


ENE North Carolina 


wr r 
fel 3 ot es 
we} 


AYN INYINT NINN IN INU ININYINY YIN NY] 
Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 


AAAAAAAAAAAAA La 


eee te 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 

gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 

est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 
and prices . . . 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


pagal 


TUMBER | 


Yellow Pine, White Pine, Hardwoods, and Mahog- 
any, Sash, Blinds, Doors, Frames, Roofing. 


WOODWARD & SON 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Do You Know 


that the Bible in common use up to 1901 was” 
revised in 1611, three hundred years ago; that 
it contains many words not now used and — 
many others which have entirely change 
their meaning? a 
Do You Know that curing these three hund- 
red years the most important manuscripts con- 
taining the key to thean- — 
cient languages were di 
covered, which enabled _ 
the scholars of the pres- _ 
ent day to read the © 
ancient languages and 
translate them better 
than ever before? 
Do you know that the 
American Revision Com- 
mittee spent thirty years — 
preparing the ota 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


published in 1901; that it 

is translated from the 
earliest and best manu-— 
scripts, and that the Re- 
visers not only had the 
benefit of the latest dis- 
coveries, but had for’ 
comparison and referen 
the recent revisions made 
by England, Germany, 
France, Holland, Nor. 
way, Sweden and Denmark? tia 


Therefore the verdict of Christian scholarship 
is unanimous that it is the best version of 
Scriptures ever produced. ; 


‘es 


Send postal card for 
telling the inter 


FREE BOOKLET ing and wonde 


story of the translation of the Scriptures, and the histo 
of the American Standard Bible, with the names of 

versities, Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Bible Traini 
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- BY PRINCIPAL T. 8. INBORDEN. 


own as the J ubilee een They had 
eir origin in the sufferings of the race 


al liberty, and in their desire for 
1owledge. 
heir inward experiences than all the 
tions and sermons that could be 
tten. The one who has done more 
nm any other man to interpret these 
gs and to put them to music for the 
eated mind is Prof. John Work of 
isk University, himself a product of 
at school. He has gone out to the 
esides of the people, to their churches 
d | camp-meetings and gathered them 
re they were sung and there wrote 
music as far as it was possible for 
one to do. These he has revised 
dignified so that they not only touch 
responsive chord of the uneducated 
hhemost cultured and refined as well. 
Professor Work is not an imitator but 
nius in the interpretation of these 
s. No one feature of the James- 
. Exposition was more attractive 


They are more expressive 


than the one of rendering this Jubilee 
music by the Jubilee quartet of Fisk 
University, led by Professor Work him- 
self. ‘To hear him sing them himself, 
means for the time to be transported, so 
to speak, soul and body, beyond the skies 
“Where the Angels are 


’round.”’ 


~ hovering 


Hampton Institute, supported by 
Northern benevolence, claims the honor 
of educating the foremost Negro in this 
country and in the world. He needs no 
introduction here for his name is a 
household word in every part of this 
land. Fisk University, supported by 
this same benevolence dispensed through 
the American Missionary Association. 
claims the honor of educating his wife. 
A heritage more noble never graced the 
fort of an old battlefield.* Like Fran- 
ces Willard, Mary Lyons and others she 
received in order to be spent. Maggie 
Murray, as she was familiarly known at 
Fisk, is a product of the college and 
asked to be excused from nothing, not 
even from Greek in which study she ex- 
celled most of the boys. 

All denominational schools, all the 
public schools, all the State schools, and 
the ministry and all other organizations 
that have for their object the moral and 
intellectual advancement of the Negro 
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in this part of our national domain have 
received a wonderful impulse from 
Northern beneficence and brain. In the 
South the educational problem alone is 
taxing its resources beyond all prece- 
dent. Let us hope that the work of edu- 
cating and Christianizing shall receive 
no impediment until a full application 
of the Christian spirit permeates every 
vocation in life. 

In order for you to fully appreciate 
the work that this Association is doing 
in the South among colored people it is 
necessary for you to have positive knowl- 
edge of their lives and homes. You can 
not this knowledge by riding 
through the country on the trains. You 
may ride from Boston to Florida on 
the trains and know nothing about the 


get 


masses of Negroes. - You must visit the 
homes and plantation quarters if you 
A ride 


through the country would give you an 


would know the real condition. 


external view of the log cabins and a 
sight of a crowd of children with every 
appearance of squalor and poverty. I 
have visited thousands of such homes 
from Arkansas to the Atlantic Coast 
and I know that the conditions and in- 
fluences of them are such as to invite 
the lowest forms of vice and sensuality. 
The children have nothing to associate 
with these homes except places in which 
to eat and sleep and thousands are not 
fit places in which to do that. It is not 
surprising to read of the depredations 
committed by them. They would be 


committed by any other people situated 
as they have been and taught by pre- 
cept and example for hundreds of years. 
The surprise is that in very, very many 
of these homes there are the highest 
Many old 


ignorant Negroes, inheriting the spirit 


forms of chastity and virtue. 


of southern chivalry from their old 
masters, have eked out their life blood 
across the threshold of their old cabins. 
trying to maintain the purity of such 
cabins. When this gets into the papers 
the facts are so distorted that you never 
know the truth. 

There are three difficulties encoun- 
tered in the educational problem of the 
The first is that the Negroes 
have been intensely discouraged. They 
have had and are having to-day grounded 
into every fiber of their natures the 
idea that they are fitted only for the 
cotton field and house servant. To meet 
this difficulty the work of education 
must begin with the mothers and 
fathers in their cabins face to face with 
their little ones. The rural schools 
planted by the National Government, by 
the State Legislatures and by philan- 
thropy to teach the peoplé general agri- 
culture and home economies are placing 
emphasis at the base of the problem. 
The mothers’ meeting and farmers’ con- 
ferences are teaching these discouraged - 
people to look up and have confidence in 
themselves. To be discouraged is the 
worst affliction that can come to man or 
beast; the beast lies down to die, man 


Negro. 
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loses all hope and cares not whether he 
lives or dies. 

Another difficulty is the popular pre- 
judice on the part of a great many white 
people against Negro education of what- 
ever nature. Prejudice can not be 
downed with argument. It is only in- 
tensified. Nothing but the grace of 
God will kill it. The spirit of God 
must dominate our schools, public and 
private, black as well as white. Where 
this sort of education progresses race 
prejudice will be the least. I think it 
worth emphasizing that our 
schools are located in healthful and in- 
teligent communities race friction is 
the least encountered. It must not be 
thought that the Negro has no friends 
to education in the white South. Not- 
withstanding the few discordant notes 
you hear from various sections the South 
is shouldering its burden manfully. 


where 


Some of the best Christian men in the 


entire country are directing its educa- 
tional policies and the general trend is 
forward. 

The third difficulty we have is a 
financial one. It is a recognized fact 


that the South is dependent largely upon — 


Negro labor for its sustenance. The 
millions of pounds of cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts and other produce chronicled 
from time to time; the fact of his own- 
ing 14,255,164 acres of land in North 
Carolina, Mississippi and Georgia, to 
say nothing about his possessions in the 
other States, do not prove that all the 


This is 
a monument to their industry, even if it 

The 
South 


makes it very hard for the poor man, 


Negroes are lazy and shiftless. 


is the product of ignorant labor. 
system of land tenure in the 


colored or white, to rise far above the 
It is harder 
for the colored man because of the many 
discriminating laws and juries. The 
dawn. of a better day has appeared above 
the horizon for the Negro. The elimi- 
nation of the rum traflic in most of the 


absolute necessities of life. 


Southern States means less vice, less 
jail fines, more farms for the Negroes, 
more and better economy in the homes. 
more boys and girls in our schools and 
higher aspirations for all the race. 

In ex-Governor Vardaman’s State the 
other day Mr. Booker T. Washington 
was hailed, in the midst of an address 
to thousands of our countrymen, by a 
white school official and told to advise 
the Negroes to put their children in the 
public schools. This advice may be 
very unusual in Mississippi but in 
North Carolina it is very usual. North 
Carolina provides one of the best 
equipped A. and M. Colleges in the 
South for her colored people and main- 
tains three Normal Schools that are do- 
ing efficient work. Her public schools 
are equal to the best public schools in 
the South. In Alabama and Georgia 
Judge Jones is seeing that the Negro 
gets his rights as a laborer as far as the 
Federal laws are concerned at least. 
The scarcity of labor south of Mason 


we 
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and Dixon’s line does not mean that 
the Negroes are growing more shiftless 
but that the South is evolutionizing and 
the Negroes are adapting themselves to 
new conditions. Some of course are 
going North and West but the bulk of 
them are here and a very great many of 
those who are here are buying homes 
and farming on their own account and 
consequently are not in the labor mar- 
ket. The tendency is upward and for- 
ward, not backward. 

What have you done? I have en- 
deavored to show what you have done 
in these columns but a recapitulation 
for the sake of emphasis will not be out 
of order. You have demonstrated to 
the world, through the noble men and 
women you have sent into the South, 
that the Negro intellect is as active and 
capable of high attainments as that of 
any’ other nationality in the world. 
When you read in our missionary jour- 
nals that the boys and girls walk ten or 
twelve miles daily to school and that 
they bring eggs, poultry, butter, milk. 
sugar-cane or fish, or a cart of wood 
with which to pay their tuition and buy 
books, don’t think it is fiction. It is a 
fact that shows a determination and an 
enthusiasm that knows no bounds but 
It shows also where you be- 
gan with these people. By your faith 
and patience and financial support these 
boys and girls have put the African dia- 
lect into English, you have made college 
presidents of boot-blacks, preachers of 


success. 


the highest order of Pullman porters and 
hotel boys; you have made first-class 
college professors out of cotton pickers. 
You have transformed thousands of log 
cabins into beautiful homes with broad 
lawns of fine shrubbery. In many of 
these homes you will find some of the 
same books that you read; the same 
papers that give life and tone to your 
home; the same music that. your sons 
have studied. Instead of the rough, 
the sullen, the uncouth, the sour-looking 
the dissipated, the furrow-faced, the 
half-clad boy that came up from Miss- 
issippi, Alabama and Georgia a few 
years ago to College, you will find a 
gentleman of culture and refinement. 
whose intellectual aspirations could be 
satisfied only by having a diploma from 
Oberlin, Yale, Harvard, Heidelberg or 
Oxford. Let no one say this sort of 
education is not needed. The lower the 
scale of general intelligence of the 
masses the higher should be the attain- 
ments of the leaders in intelligence, mo- 
rality, temperance, virtue, loyalty to 
truth, and patriotism. This alone is 
the plane of enlightened citizenship. 
The grandeur of such work as you 
are doing all over this country will 
never be fully realized until the trum- 
pet of the centuries shall call up the 
generations that have been influenced in 
these schools. Then up from the cane 
farms of Louisiana, from the bottoms 
of Mississippi, from the swamps of Ar 
kansas and Texas, from the black belt 


_- means 
_ twenty-five to fifty per cent of the whole 
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of Alabama and Georgia, from the rice 
fields of South Carolina, from the high- 
lands of Tennessee and Kentucky, will 
come the testimony, overwhelming, tri- 
umphant and jubilant. 


Helping Themselves 


BY MISS M. E. CLARK. 


It has been said by an editor of one 
of our leading magazines, that, ‘‘most 
people are eager to help ambitious peo- 
ple who are trying to do something or 
to be somebody in the world. They 
throw opportunity and advancement in 
their way, whenever they can.” 

The above statement expresses the 
aim of the entire school world to-day. 
If time and means were given one might 
visit all the schools of the country and 
find that the number of students, whose 


were limited, ranged from 


number. 

The old idea that a man was 
considered or recognized according 
to his family rank and’ financial 
circumstances, has long been dis- 


earded and the new idea, that he is 
a mental being has taken its place. I 
do not mean to say that superior birth 
and finance are not factors, but they 
have not the foremost place in the mak- 
ing of an individual. Since this fact 
is true, there are those from all classes 
who have come to the conclusion that 
an. education, which is the training of 


heart, head and hand for higher things, 
is the most essential thing to be obtained. 
Without the sufficient means to obtain 
this training, the question is, how are 
these individuals to be helped? This 
state of affairs has been seen by the 
schools and matters have been so ad- 
justed that regardless of one’s pecuniary 
condition, a nearly equal opportunity is 
afforded all. 

As an example of this opportunity af- 
forded to-day by the schools, let us see 
in how many ways the young people of 
our own school may help themselves. 
Six of the eight buildings, which make 
up our entire school, are used practi- 
cally for the same purposes and so to 
visit one will enable us to see what is 
true of all. First we shall go into the 
basement of one of the boys’ dormito- 
ries, Beard Hall, and there find the fur- 
nace, used in heating the entire build- 
ing, kept in order by one of the young 
men, whose duty it is to attend to that 
furnace and keep the entire basement 
in perfect order. If we should happen 
to be in this same basement at the ring- 
ing of the work bel!, that is at 3.30 p. 
m., we would find boys coming from all 
parts of the campus for the purpose of 
getting tools suitable for doing their 
afternoon’s work. A foreman, who is 
one of the older boys, has charge of this 
work. From the basement let us go to 
the first floor and there we will find a. 
janitor whose duty it is to sweep, dust 
and care for that hall in every way. 
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Every building consists of three floors 
and one floor is given to an individual 
as his share of the work around the 
school. Before going to see what kind 
of work the young men whom we met 
in the basement are doing, we will go 
a short distance to the Manual Training 
Shop. 
or more boys, who repair and make all 


In the first room there are four 


necessary wooden articles for the gen- 
Tables and 


chairs are mended and whenever it is 


eral use of the school. 


necessary the steps, doors and windows 
of the various buildings are put in 
order. In the next room, we find two 
or more boys who mend the locks of the 
doors, and the doors of the furnaces and 
repair worn out and broken articles of 
iron and tin. These young men also 
keep the vehicles of the school in good 
condition. 

Now let us go out upon the campus 
and see what outdoor work is being 
Dotted here and 


groups of boys, some of whom are keep- 


done. there are 
ing the grass plots and walks in order; 
others are making new walks and drive- 
ways, while still others are hauling the 
rocks and cinders out of which these 
walks are made. Along the edges of 
the walks are young trees planted by 
some of the same boys who are anxious 
to help themselves. 

All that has been said has been said 
of the boys, but it is understood that the 
girls of our school are as ambitious 
along these lines as our young men. A 


0a eee cee ceenee ere ee ee OE 


few minutes in the Domestic Science 
Building and in the laundry will con- 
In the large 
dining hall, we find a number of girls, 


vince you of this fact. 


waitresses we call them, for it is their 
duty to wait upon the tables at meal 
times and to see that these are properly 
kept. In the kitchen of the same build- 
ing there are other girls, some of whom 
are preparing the evening meal; others 
are preparing vegetables, ete., for the 
next day’s meals, while others still are 
doing the general work, such as the 
cleaning of silver, glasses and attending 
to the dishes. The bakery is also in 
this building, managed by a young man 
who mixes the bread, puts it into the 
oven and when this has been done, a 
young lady adjusts the heat and eares 
for it until it is put up and ready for 
use. There is little need to speak of 
the laundry work, further than to say 
it is all done by our young women. No 
hired help can be found upon the place 
and no place can be used for a better 
example of neatness and good order. 
What these young people are doing 
to help themselves, others can do also. 


Commencement Program 


On Sunday, May 23, the baccalau- 
reate sermon will be preached by Dr. 


Geo. C. Clement, the able editor of the 


Star of Zion, Charlotte, N. C. 
The annual exhibition of the Pri- 
mary and Intermediate grades will be 
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held on Monday evening, May 24 at 
7.30. 

The Grammar grades will give their 
exhibition on Tuesday evening, May 2%, 
mat 7.30. 

The graduating exercises will take 
place Wednesday morning at 10.00 
o'clock. The commencement address 
will be delivered by Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell, of Washington, D. C. Mrs. 
Terrell has a national reputation as a 
speaker and we are quite sure that her 
address will please all who are fortu- 
nate enough to hear her. 

On Wednesday afternoon at 2.30, the 
exhibition of the music department will 
be held. This year an operetta will be 
presented. 3 


Mendelssohn Recital 


To commemorate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the great 
musician, Mendelssohn, a number of 
students and the teachers were invited 
to attend a recital recently by Mrs. 
Fletcher, assisted by Misses Woodson 
and Spencer and some of the pupils in 
Mrs. Fletcher’s classes. All the num- 
bers on the program were from the 
works of the great musician. The in- 
terest in the recital was greatly enhanced 
because of the explanations which Mrs. 
Fletcher gave before each number was 
showing why Mendelssohn 
composed it. To sit in the presence of 
this great master and commune with 


rendered, 


him through his beautiful compositions 
is a privilege which we always enjoy 
and appreciate to the fullest extent. 

The program was as follows: 

I. Songs without words. 

(a) Consolation. 

(b) Spring Song. 

(c) Spinning Song. 

(d) Hunting Song. 

II. On Wings of Song. 

(arranged for two voices. ) 

III. Scherzo in B minor. 

TV. Jerusalem (from St. Paul.) 

V. Prelude in E minor. 

VI. Two part song:—‘“‘I Would that 
My Love.” 

VIT. Midsummer 
Musie. 

(a) Fragment and Dance of Clowns. 

(b) Nocturne. 

(c) Wedding 


Musie. 


Night’s Dream 


March and Fairy 


Mr. William Kuhn visited the school 
for a few days in April. 
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Editorial 


The last of the series of articles on 
“Product of Northern Benevolence” by 
Principal Inborden appears in this 
issue. The articles have been of un- 
usual interest and we have received a 
number of letters commenting favorably 
on them. In the near future all of 
these articles will be published in a 
booklet and we shall be pleased to send 
a copy to all friends who may wish to 


have one. 


For our next school year we shall 
need sheets, pillow cases, towels, blank- 
ets and quilts. We shall be glad to 
correspond with friends who would like 
to donate any of the articles mentioned. 


The last social for the school year was 
given on the evening of May 1, in Ben- 


edict Hall, 


Items of Interest 


Miss Anna Johnson, of Wilson, spent 


the Easter vacation visiting Miss Spen- 
cer. 


Mrs. Martin was not able to meet her 
classes the last week in April on ae- 
count of illness. 


After an absence of two and a haar 


months, Principal Inborden returned to 
the school on April 21. While away, 
Mr. Inborden delivered 96 addresses in 


the interest of the American Missionary 


Association. He spoke to audiences in 


Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 


Minnesota, Ohio, New York and Penn- ; 


sylvania. The school is very glad that 
its Principal had the opportunity to 
help in presenting the great work of 
the American Missionary Association to 
thousands of people of the various 
States which were visited. 

The Rev. H. Paul Douglass, Super- 
intendent of Education for the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, 
here on April 30 for the purpose of de- 
livering the Founder’s Day address on 


May 1. Dr. Douglass spoke to an ap- 


preciative audience on “Fashions in- 


Goodness.” He showed very clearly 
that it was not enough to be good and 
to do good, but that we must also bu 


prepared to make good. In order to 


render the highest service we must be 
able to do something better than any — 


one else. The man who is not able to 


make good must make room for the man 


who can, 


arrived | 
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Mr. N. H. Lee spent Easter in Tar- 
boro visiting friends. 

The Junior Normal Class gave a play 
in Whitakers on April 9. 


Lhe Christian Endeavor Society and 
the King’s Daughters Circle rendered a 
special program on Sunday evening, 
frat 11. 

A number of the young ladies of Ben- 
edict Hall have presented our team with 
a first baseman’s mit. The boys wish 
to express their thanks for this useful 
gift. 

Messrs. James Croom, B. J. Hen- 
derson, W. M. Hughes, Louis Harts- 
field and E. B. Sessoms spent Easter in 
Rocky Mount. All reported a pleasant 
time. 

- Messrs. N. H. Lee and 8S. J. Cooke, 
of the Senior Class, addressed the Y. 
M. ©. A., on April 25 and May 2, re- 
spectively. Their subjects were “Self 


~ Reliance” and “Be Thou Strong and 


Show Thyself a Man.” 


An exhibition game of baseball was 
played in Whitakers on April 9 between 
Beard and Brewster Halls. The game 
was closely contested until the seventh 
inning, then Beard Hall took the lead 
and kept it, winning the game by a 
comfortable margin. The score was 8 

to 5. | 


STUDENTS’ PAGE. 


S:3r COOKE: 
Editor. 


=| 
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Brewster and Beard Halls crossed 
bats on Easter Monday. The game re- 
sulted in a victory for Brewster by a 
score of 7 to 3. 

The Marathon Club entertained a 
number of their friends on Saturday ev- 
ening, April 24. The first part of the 
evening was spent on the lawn in front 
of Elma Hall. After a pleasant time 
on the beautiful lawn, all were invited 
to the dining room where a dainty sup- 
per was served. } 

On April 23, the Junior Class gave 
a reception in honor of the Senior Class 
in the music rooms of Ingraham chapel. 
A short program consisting of addresses, 
recitations, music, ete., was rendered. 
After this games were played until the 
guests were invited to supper. The din- 
ing room was a thing of beauty. The 
table was decorated with the Senior 
Class colors, gold and black. The sup- 
per was an enjoyable affair and will 
long be remembered by the Seniors. 

The game of baseball which was 
scheduled between our team and How- 
ard University on April 28 was not 
played because Howard at the last mo- 
ment found it necessary to cancel the 
game. It goes without saying that hun-. 
dreds of people were disappointed as we 
had looked forward for weeks to the 
coming of Howard and had reason to 
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feel that with the team we have this 
year we would have been victorious. The 
following letter received by our mana- 
ger, Mr. Fletcher, explains itself: 
Norroux, Va., April 26, 1006. 
Prof. Joseph Fletcher, Enfield, N. C. 
Dear Sir:—I am now in Norfolk. 
Va., with my team where we play our 
first game. A few minutes ago I re 
ceived telegrams from both St. Augus- 
tine School at Raleigh and Virginia 
Theological Seminary and College at 
Lynchburg, Va., stating that their games 
had to be canceled. This unfortunate 
occurrence makes it absolutely impossi- 
ble for us to come any farther South, 
and we must therefore, though reluc- 
tantly, cancel all future games. 
With much regret, I am, 
Yours truly, | 
C. S. Cowan, Manager. 


Public Rhetoricals, April 30, 1909 


Invocation. 

Music, Semi-chorus. 

Declamation, “An Appeal to Arms,” 
Charles Jenkins. 

Declamation, “The Race Problem,” 
Silas Artis. 

Recitation, “Something Great,” Ethel 
Edwards. — | 

Declamation, “Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg,’ Woodie Horne. 

Music, Instrumental Solo, Miss Ma- 


mie Dunston. 


Declamation, “Washingtun’s Coun: 
try,” Harmon Taylor. 

Oration, The Effect of Modern In- 
vention on Civilization, Fred. Moore. 

Recitation, “Nellie’s Victory,” Laura 
Powers. 


Music, Instrumental Solo, Miss Julia. 


Inborden. 
Oration, The Electrical Genius of the 
Twentieth Century, Caleb Richmond. 


Oration, Who Are We? John Fields. 


Oration, There Shall be no Alps, 
Chas. Battle. , , 

Musie, trio, Misses Spencer, Woodson 
and Clark. 


Small Beginnings of Famous Men 


Jay Gould was a book agent. 

Henry Villard was a reporter. 

Elihu Burritt was a blacksmith. 

Benjamin Franklin was a printer. 

A. 'T. Stewart was a school-teacher. 

James J. Hill began as a roustabout. 

Abraham Lincoln was a rail-splitter. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt ferried his own 
boat. 

William Lloyd Garrison was a print- 
er’s devil. 

John Wanamaker began life at $1.25 
a week. 

Andrew Carnegie began life at $2.50 
a week. 

William A. Clark as a young man 
was a miner. 

John Jacob Aster sold apples in the 
streets. 


, 


*] 
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Daniel Drew began as a cattle trader. 

Thomas Edison began as a telegraph 
operator. 

Henry H. Rogers was a gvocer’s de- 
livery boy. 

John D. Rockefeller worked in a ma- 
chine shop. 


Thomas F. Ryan was a clerk in a dry 


goods store. 


Setting a Hen 


Maud Muller on a summer day 

Sat her hen in a brand new way. 

Maud, you see, was a city girl, 

Trying the rural life a whirl. 

She covered the box with tinsei gay, 

Lined it snugly with new mown hay, 

Filled it nicely with eggs, and then 

Started to look for a likely hen. 

Out of the flock she selected one. 

And then she thought that her work was 
done. 

It would have been, but the stubborn hen 


Stood up and eackled “ka-doot,’’ and 
then 

Maud Muller came, and in her surprise, 

Looked coldly into the creature’s eyes; 

Then tied its legs to the box, “you bet 

I know how,” she said, “to make you 

set,” : 

But still it stood, and worse and worse 

Shrieked forth its wrong to the universe. 

Kicked over the box with tinsel gay, 

And ignominiously flopped away: 

Then a bad boy over the barnyard fence 

Tee-heed: “Say, Maud, there’s a dif- 
ference 

"Tween hens, you know, and it is that 

One says ‘ka-doot!’ and one says ‘ka- 
CAL ae 

Then Maud recalled that the ugly brute 

She tried to set had said “ka-doot!” 

And ever since that historic day— 

She blushes in an embarrassed way 

To think of the bungle she made once, 
when 

She tried to set a gentleman hen. 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


Miss NAOMI B. SPENCER, A.B., 


Instructor in Geometry, Chemistry, Physics 
and Physical Geography. 


Miss MYRTLE M. JONES, A.B., 


Instructor in Latin, Astronomy, Psychology 
and‘English History. 


Mrs. 8. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Highth Grade. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 


Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, . 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss HATTIE L. GREEN, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss MAMIE BE. CLARK, AB. 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss M. J. WOODSON, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J. J. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss HMMA C. BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 
Miss F. G. MACBETH, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 


Mrs. S. H. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricultural, 
Industrial ana 


Normal School 
ENP PEs 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and registered 
284 students, 189 of whom were boarders. 27 
counties in the State, the District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, New York, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia were 
represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the . 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing, Do- 
mestic Science, and Manual Training. | 


The School Session is Eigkt Months. 


Expenses:—-Board, which includes  every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, 
is $8 per month. Instrumental Music, $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or... 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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: For the best Goods. 


AND GREATEST 
VARIETY 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


MEYER, The Hastler 


2NFIELD, N. C. 


Everything for Everybody 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if you do not trade with me | 


The One Price Store of 
R.E.L. GUNTER, Agent 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


Is the Place to Buy Your 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


GEO. B. CURTIS SAMUEL PEIRSON 


GEO. B CURTIS & CO: 


Established thirty years 


| Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 


Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for School Books Ordered by State 


Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


SSS SE SS 


The “Small Purchase” Temptation 


is a foe to the man with an average income—too 
often it overrules his thoughts of thrift, economy 
and his spirit of ‘‘get-a-start”’ in the world of money 


When YOU have currency or small changein your pocket isn’t the 


temptation to be the “‘good-fellow,’’ 


or buy some inexpensive but un- 


necessary article of pleasure, a real one? 


Why not start a check account with us?. 
the easiest and surest method of 


have found this 


Others 


fighting the “smail purchase” temptation 


We pay 4 per cent on savings deposits. 


you to get interest on your savings. 


This is the Bank that ENABLED 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
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Bobbitt Grocery Company, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


We carry a full line of Cakes, Crackers, Canned Goods, Baking Powders 


as follows: Horsfords, Rough Rider,‘ Watermelon, 
Parrott and Monkey, and Snow King. 


Prices cheerfully given on all lines. 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- 
Tumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines regularly on sale 


DRIRS: CU TGEIN 
DENTIST 


WHITAKERS, N. C. 


PARKER BROS. 


ENFIELD, - N.C. 


Jewelers 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats, 
Furniture, Pianos and 
Organs. 


Furniture Sold on Easy Payments 


THE 


BANK OF 


EF NFIELD 


(ON THE CORNER.) 


is an old financial institution. 


It solicits your accounts subject to check. 


No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 
ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 
account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 


and dissipation. 
money. 


Gro. B. Curtis, President. 


It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 
Start a savings account with the 


BANK OF ENFIELD, 


Enfield, North Carolina. 


Ivey Watson, Cashier. 


a 
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| Plant Wood’s Seeds 


For The 


Garden G Farm. 


Thirty years in business, with 
a Steadily increasing trade every 
year—until we have to-day one 
of the largest businesses in seeds 
in this country—is the best of 
evidence as to 


The Superior Quality 
of Wood’s Seeds. 


We are headquarters for 


Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 
Cow Peas, Soja Beans and 


all Farm Seeds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 
the most useful and valuable of 
Garden and Farm seed Catalogs 
mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


x 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND REYAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED OF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 
road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


Re 


SEN hi We nlite at ‘b ‘ 8 


TWENTY years ago Cortright Metal 

Shingles made their appearance— 
they made an ideal roof. They were the 
best then as they are today—but we 
only, knew it. It was hard work to sell 
them then. but its easy today, for we 
have our first roofs in perfect condition 
to refer to. Catch the idea? Send for 
56-page book— 


“Rightly Roofed Buildings.” 


GORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING 60. 


Philadelphia and Chicago, 


C. E. McGWIGAN 


General 
hardware 


Building Materials, Lime, Cement, 


Bricks, Shingles. 


Agents for 
Peanut Threshers, International 
Gasoline Engines, etc. 


Dr. C. Highsmith, 


DENTIST 
AAS BERS BSE 
North Carolina 


ENFIELD 
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NNN AVN IN NINN INNA 
Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 
Heaters and Harness 


UYYYYYYYVYYIVYA 


PIANOS 


= AND = 


ORGANS 


PAE OA OL ORNS 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, ‘Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 

gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 

est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 
and prices. "1% 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


LUMBER | 


Yellow Pine, White Pine, Hardwoods, and Mahog- 
any, Sash, Blinds, Doors, Frames, Roofing. 


WOODWARD & SON 
RICHMOND, VA. 
EIS 


Do You Know 4 


that the Bible in common use up to 1901 
revised in 1611, three hundred years ago; t 
it contains many words not now used ; 
many others which have entirely chan 
their meaning? ae 
_ Do You Know that curing these three huni 
red years the most important manuscripts ec 
taining the key to th 
cient languages were 
covered, which ena 
the scholars of the 
ent. day to read 
ancient. languages and 
translate them bette 
than ever before? 2 
Do you know that tk 
American Revision Con 
mittee spent thirty year. 
preparing the aa 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


published in 1901; that i 
is translated from th 
earliest and best manu 
scripts, and that the Re 
visers not only had t 
benefit of the latest dis 
coveries, but had fo 
comparison and reference 
the recent revisions mad 
by England, German 
France, Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark? elds 


Therefore the verdict of Christian scholarship | 
is unanimous that it is the best version of the 
Scriptures ever produced. : 


Send postal card for 
telling the intere 


FR EE BOOKLET ing and wonde 


Story of the translation of the Scriptures, and the histo 
of the American Standard Bible, with the names of U, 
versities, Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Bible Trai 
Schools, Y. M. C. A., the great Religious Editors aa 
Leaders in all departments of Christian activity who ° 
and recommend it. alae 
Ask your minister and bookseller about the Ameri 
Standard Bible. Prices 35c to $20.00. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible publishers for Fifty Years . 


37 East 18th Street NEW YO 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s L.{L. Encyclopedia 


eae 
z eee 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
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Commencement 


Our commencement exercises began 
ith the baccalaureate sermon which 
as delivered by Rev. Geo. C. Clement, 


as interesting and enthusiastic from 
eginning to end and was especially 
ited to the graduating class. The 
incipal theme of his text was almost 
entical with the motto of the class: 
Push Forward.” | 

Monday evening at 7.30 o’clock the 
ttle folks assembled, eager to show 
leir parents and friends what they 
Id do. There is always something 
pene in the faites of the chil- 


e commencement season. On this oc- 
on the evening was spent with 
other Goose.” The primary grades 
dered quite a pretty operetta, ‘“Peg- 
; Dream.” Peggy was a poor, lame 
, who had few comforts and only one 
ury—a shabby doll. One evening 
le she sat singing her doll to sleep 
herself fell asleep and had a beau- 
1 dream of her fairy godmother, who 
: her wraps to keep her warm, toys 


7) 


to please her, and Bo Peep, little Boy 


.D., of Charlotte, N. C. The sermon | 


Glue and other Moother Goose charac- 
ters to amuse her. 

The Intermediate grades gave a play. 
“The Courting of Mother Goose.” The 
Man in the Moon, Santa Claus, Mother 
Goose and Jack Horner were the prin- 
cipal characters. Man in the Moon, 
a selfish fellow, decides that he wants 
a wite “‘to chop all the wood and cut 
the cheese, love and obey him, while he 
takes his ease,’ so he goes a’courting 
Mother Goose. Little Jack Horner 
however, overhearing the Man in the 
Moon’s soliloquy, puts his mother on 
her guard, and, together with the other 


children, succeeds in driving this selfish 


man away from their home. 

Santa Claus, generous and good hu- 
mored next goes a’sparking around 
Mother Goose. He wins his way to 
Mother Goose’s heart by presenting 
presents to each of her children. They 
are happily united by the Bishop of 
Canterbury. | 

On Tuesday night, the Grammar 
grades had their exhibition. Two spicy 
and interesting comedies were given. 
The Parlor Car farce was particularly 
good. The first scene of the Elevator 


farce was very pretty; the second scene 


was full of humor. 
The crowning event came ai the 


RAN os, 
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exercises of Wednesday, commencement 
day. Although in the early morning 
the weather looked as if it might storm, 
we were fortunate in having a large 
representative audience. The exercises 
were good, for the graduates did credit 
to themselves, their teachers and pa- 
rents. 

In the afternoon the exhibition of the 
This 
year, an operetta, The Japanese Girl 
All the girls who took 


part, except three, were dressed in Jap- 


Musical Department was given. 
was rendered. 


anese costume and they made quite a 
pretty picture on the stage. 

Thus closed the fourteenth commence- 
ment of our school. Everyone seemed 
to thoroughly enjoy the exercises and 
we believe our friends went home feel- 
ing that the day had been profitably 


spent. Ree eS 


Three of the programs follow: 
SUNDAY, MAY 23, AT 11 O’CLOCK A. M. 


VOLUNTARY. 
DoxoLoey. INVOCATION, 
HyMn. 
SCRIPTURE READING. 
PRAYER. 
OFFERING. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ANTHEM—O Come, Let Us Sing........ Wilson 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON, 
Rev. Geo. C. Clement, D.D., Charlotte, N. C. 
PRAYER. 
ANTHEM—Lift Thine Eyes....... Mendelssohn 
HYMN. 
BENEDICTION, | 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 26, 


10 O'CLOCK. 
INVOCATION. 
OvERTURE—Poet and Peasant...... Van Suppe 


ae a Ts ee ee 


First Piano—Misses Julia Inborden and 
Mamie Dunston; Second Piano—Mrs. 
Fletcher and Miss Lula Bullock. 

The Conqueror of the Soil, the Hope of the 

People. 
Benjamin Franklin Bullock. 
Education as a Potent Factor of a Race. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne Lee. 
The Miller’s' Wooing... .. 7... 4 e eee Fanning 
Normal Chorus. 
Class Prophecy. 
Jennie Ceneth Hopkins. 
Things That Help to Make a Nation. 
Elisha Green. 
Still, Still With Thee. ..>.....00.eee Gerrish 
Messrs. Moseley, Artis, Lee and Jones, 
The Power of Thought. 
Samanna Jasper Cooke. 

Invitation to the Dance: ....0:. 20g Weber 
First Piano—Misses Mamie Dunston and 
Julia Inborden; Second Piano—Misses 
Laura Powers and Zenobia Ross. 

Presentation of Diplomas. 
Principal Inborden. 
Hallelujah Chorus (from Messiah) ....Handel 
Normal Chorus. 
BENEDICTION. 


THE JAPANESE GIRL, 


AN AMATEUR OPERETTA IN Two Parts. 


MAY 26, 1909, 2:30 P. M. 


CHARACTERS. 
O Hanu San (Beautiful Flower), Ruth Spencer 
A Japanese Girl of Position. 
O Kitu San (Sweet Chrysanthemum), 
Julia Inborden 


O Kayo San (Tears of Bliss)...... Urah Hazel 
Her Cousins. 
Chaya (Tea Server)........... Tazzie Dodson 
Her Servant. 
Nora Twink i9y ore ca eae Zenobia Ross 
Dora iS Witt mane... tee ee Blanche Cheek 
Young American Ladies Traveling with heir 
Governess. 
Miss Minerva Knowall......... Pearl Johnson 
Governess. 


Chorus of Japanese Girls. 
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ACT I. * 
1. Overture. 
2. Chorus—Sing O-hay-o. 
3. Recit. and Air—Thanks to You. 


O Hanu San 
4. Trio—The Soldier, the Poet, and the 
PAT ECSU As se: O Hanu San, O Kitu San, 


O Kayo San 
5. Chorus—Flower Chorus. 
6. Patter Song—‘What Shall I Do?”...Chaya 
7. Chorus—Sayonara (Sung behind the 
scenes). 
8. Song—O Tori-Kayo.......... O Hanu San 
9. Chorus—Lullaby. 


ACE LH: 


10. Instrumental Introduction. 
11. Duet—We Are Not Finished Yet, 
Nora and Dora 
12. Song—When I Was a Girl...Miss Knowall 
13. Chorus—Tiptoe Chorus, Hush! 
14. Song and Chorus—Cheres Mademoiselles, 
Miss Knowall and Chorus 
15. Song and Chorus—In Praise of America, 
O Hanu San and Tutti 
16. Song and Chorus—Carmine Lips, 
O Kitu San and Chorus 
17. Japanese Dance. 
18. Finale: Procession of Lanterns and 
iorve—All: Hail! oi .nese cece es Tutti 


ARGUMENT. 


The idea of this operetta was suggested by 
reading an account of a picturesque custom 
prevalent in some parts of Japan. When a 
near relative has to be absent from home for 
a considerable period he often leaves behind 
a growing plant, young tree, or singing bird, 
which is called by his name and regarded ‘as 
his substitute. 

The greatest care is bestowed on this object, 
as it is considered most unlucky to the person 
whom it represents, should any harm befall it 
during his absence. 

The first act opens by a number of Japanese 
girls visiting O Hanu San, a young Japanese 
beauty who is about to celebrate her eighteenth 
birthday, regarded in Japan as “the coming of 
age.” 


Some amusement is caused by Chaya, her 
faithful servant, who appears to be overbur- 
dened with work. 

In the second act, two American girls, who 
are touring in Japan with their governess for 
education and pleasure, are impelled by curi- 
osity to enter the garden, and while their gov- 
erness is sketching they slip away from her. 

The Japanese girls returning resent the in- 
trusion of a foreigner and awake the gov- 
erness, who has fallen asleep at her easel, and 
pretend not to understand her explanations. 
QO Hanu San comes to her rescue and in the 
end invites the American ladies to remain as 
her guests and witness the interesting and 
quaint ceremonies which are about to com- 
mence. They accept gratefully and win the 
hearts of all. 


Class Prophecy 


BY MISS JENNIE C. HOPKINS. 


What a wonderful world this is, with 
all its changes and pleasures, and what 
wonders time can bring to pass! 

Surely the world does change from 
year to year. It has been fifteen years, 
as I sit thinking, since that day when 
four boys and myself received our diplo- 
mas from the Joseph K. Brick School. 

All of us, no doubt, have shared the 
bitterness and sweetness of this life, for 
truly is this life made up of sweets and 
bitters. 

While thus thinking, I recalled these 
words, uttered by one of my classmates, 
“After Commencement, What?’  Lit- 
tle did I know the meaning of those 
words then, but now it is quite plain to 


me. 


4 THE 


It has been many a day, yes, years 


since I have heard of my beloved class- 


mates. We have been scattered in all 
directions. My thoughts in connection 
with those happy school days were at 
this point interrupted when I suddenly 
realized that on this day I was to set 
sail for a trip abroad. It seemed as 
though I had been dreaming but I 
quickly aroused myself and made hur- 
ried preparations for the trip. We 
soon set sail and arrived at the port 
safely. This country seemed to be only 
a narrow strip of land, with no moun- 
tains and only a few lines of low hills. 
It seemed to be a very fertile country. 
It was 
while viewing this country one day that 
I became very thirsty and tired and 
started in search of a spring and found 
such a pretty, cool place that I sat down 
and was soon fast asleep, and in this 
sleep my fairy godmother appeared to 
me and told me to take the train imme- 
diately and go into another country and 
there I should have granted to me the 
desires of my heart. She gave me full 
instructions which I was to follow. | 
When I awoke I was anxious to start 
for the bidden country and it was not 
long before I was on my way. Soon 
afterwards I was landed at my desti- 
nation. This surely must be the home 
of the goddesses. It was a bright, 
spring day and the birds were singing 
their sweetest when I entered a most 
beautiful garden. There were shade 
trees, soft, velvet-like grass, and here 


The rivers were short and few. 
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and ‘there were beds in the shape of 
hearts and diamonds of the sweetest 
flowers and in several shaded nooks 
were beds of ferns and daisies. I re 
called the fact that it was a daisy which 
should unfold to me the whereabouts of — 
my classmates, and while listening to 
the daisy, my fairy godmother appeared 
to me saying she would have me visit 
my beloved classmates in their present 
conditions. 

The thoughts of seeing Samanna with 
his stern but pleasant self, Elisha with 
his own ideas and ways, Bennie with 
his faithful and conscientious self, and 
dear old Nat with his playful but manly 
bearing, were indeed happy moments to 
me. | 

My fairy godmother directed me to 
a large city in which Dr. S. J. Cooke 
was now carrying on a very large prac- 
tice. I was very fortunate in this trip 
because as soon as I alighted from the 
train I was greeted by the doctor, my 
old classmate, who was only slightly 
changed by these years of experience 

Dr. Cooke was at the station to see 
an old friend off and his team was wait- 
ing for him. He drove me to his home 
and at his gate we were met by his wife 
an old schoolmate of ours, who made it 
quite pleasant for me. After dinner 
Dr. Cooke drove me out in the country 
about three miles and we stopped in 
front of a most beautiful home. There 
were several towering trees and many ~ 
beds of different flowers. The ‘well-cut 
grass added much to the pretty yard. 
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We were ushered into the house and. 
there I found another of my classmates 


in the person of Mr. Benjamin Bullock 


‘who had studied in one of the large 


agricultural colleges and had won fame 
as an ideal farmer. Many positions 


_ had been offered to him but he preferred 


‘my train. 


‘his home to them. He carried us to see 
his live stock and we went on top of the 


barn and saw many _ well-cultivated 


acres of land. 


It was getting late and after a short 
talk about our past days we left. I. 


just reached the station in time to catch 


self in another city where my last two 


classmates were living. Dr. Cooke had 
sent Dr. Nathaniel Lee a telegram say- 


_ ing that I would be in his city on a cer- 


tain train and when my train stopped 
Dr. Lee was the first person to help me 


dnto his buggy which was drawn by two 
handsome horses. 
see him but I had only a short time to 


I was very glad to 


spend with him since I had another 
classmate in that city. I.saw Dr 
Lee’s office only but I knew that his 


home must have been very attractive 


from the looks of his office. After a 


The next day I found my- - 


his business. 


‘few words concerning our old school 


days we drove to a large-department 


store, the owner of which was my old 


Mr. Elisha Green, who had 


classmate, 


been called suddenly out of the city. But 


I learned that he would get back in about 
half an hour before it was time for me 
to leave so I waited his coming. At 
his approach it took only a glance to 


‘note that fifteen years of time had in- 


deed been. fifteen years of responsibility 
and care, for time had left its traces 


‘on him. He was still the same short 
‘fellow of old, and, too he had not lost 


his uneven gait. Here and there were 
to be seen white:.patches in his black 
hair, yet he seemed: to be as happy as 
ever with them. He carried me through 
his store and I was agreeably surprised 
at the way in which he was conducting 
We sat down to talk over 
our school days and I told him of the 
great success of our classmates in the 
neighboring city. On recalling our 
childhood days we both realized that 
truly the careful lessons and wise coun- 
sel received within the walls of our dear 
old Alma Mater had brought forth 
abundant fruitage. 
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Editorial 


The class that was graduated this 
year 1s a very interesting one. Every 
one, with perhaps a single exception. 
worked his way through school. Two 
of them got a start in school by enter- 
ing our work department and going to 
school at night. Another one worked 
on the farm with his father and for 
the past three years raised enough chick- 
ens, during his spare time,, to pay all 
of his bills in school and buy the neces- 
sary clothing for himself. The young 
lady of the class in spite of many dis- 
couragements and difficulties managed 
to stay in school by canning fruit and 
vegetables the first summer she was 
here and by working during the sum- 
mer months and in the mornings and 
afternoons for the past four years in 
the Principal’s and Treasurer’s offices. 


They have done well thus far. And as 
they go out into the world they have our 
best wishes for the largest measure of 
success 1n all that they may do to make 
the world better. 


* * * 


This is the last issue of the News 
for this school year. We wish to thank 
our advertisers and subscribers for mak- 
ing it possible for us to get out this 
year the best paper we have yet been 
able to publish. Next year we wish to 
make our little paper one of the best of 
its kind published. If our friends will 
give us their support we shall be able 
to do this. 


* * * 


In another column we are mention- 
ing a few of the needs of the school. 
We are preparing young people for lives 
of usefulness. We are helping to build 
character. All those who ‘respond to 
the appeal that we are making will have 
a Share in this work of character build- 
ing. This is the best kind of stock in 
which to invest. To take a young man 
or young woman who has not had the 
advantage of the right kind of home 
training and by Christian education so 
change his life that he goes out into the 
world to take his place as a useful mem- 
ber of society, is the noblest work in 
which a person can engage. How many 
shares of stock in this kind of work will 
you take? We guarantee the divi- 
dends. 
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Items of Interest 


Mrs. Fletcher plans to spend the 
summer with her father at Ithaca, New 


York. 


The last rhetorical exercises for the 
school year were held on Friday even- 
ing, May 8. 

Principal Inborden is planning to at- 
tend the North Carolina Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Henderson the latter part 
of June and will probably go from 
there to the meeting of the National Edu- 
eational Association of Colored Teach- 
ers which will be held in Asheville. 


Rev. A. 8. Croom, class 1905, was 
a visitor at the school early in May. 
Mr. Croom is planning to erect a 
$10,000 church at Salisbury in the near 
future. In a recent rally he raised 


nearly $500 in one day. 
Mr. Essex Hicks, who should have 


graduated with this year’s class, came 
from his home in Philadelphia to at- 
tend the exercises of commencement 
Mr. Hicks reports that he is 
doing well and is saving his money. 


The the 
school were here for commencement: 
Misses Oliva Johns, Cora Black, Mat- 
tie Hilliard and Messrs. Isaac Bunn 
and J. Smith Jones. 


On the afternoon of commencement 


week. 


following graduates of 


day, a meeting of the alumni of the 
school was held. Miss Hattie L. Green 
was elected president. 


Among the many commencement. vis- 
itors were the following: Drs. P. W. 
Burnett and J. Douglass, Attorney 
Rich, Messrs. Simpson and Willis Bat- 
tle, and a large number of others from 
Rocky Mount; Rev. M. W. Arrington 
and Mr. J. P. Arrington, of Aventon ; 
Mr. J. J. Cooke, of New Bern, and 


Mrs. Almira Jones, of Greensboro. | 


The local train stopped at our siding 
from May 21 to June 1 for the accom- 
modation of the commencement visitors 
On Wednesday morning, May 26, two 
car loads of people came up from Rocky 
Mount, Goldsboro and other points. On 
Thursday, the day after commencement, 
train 89 stopped at the school for pas- 
sengers. About 70 pieces of baggage 
and as many passengers were sent off 
on this train. 


On May 27, the Rev. Dr. A. EF. 
Beard, honorary secretary of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, and the 
Rev. Geo. W. Hinman, District Secre- 
tary of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation for the Pacific Coast,. arrived 


for a short visit to the school. They 
left for the North on May 28. 
About twenty-three boys and ten 


girls will remain on the campus during 
the summer to do the work on the farm 
in the laundry, and in the kitchen 
These young people get up at half-past 
four o’clock, eat breakfast at 5.30 and 
go to work at 6.00. They stop ‘one 
hour for dinner and then work again 
until 5.30. 


From the outlook at present, we shall 
have the finest oat crop in years. The 
oats in many places are five feet high. 


Mrs. Mary Church Terrell who was 
to have delivered our annual commence- 
ment address sent us a telegram on the 
morning of May 25 saying that she had 
been taken suddenly ill and it would be 
impossible for her to come to Enfield 
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for the address on Wednesday. This 
of course, was quite a disappointment to 
us, and as it was too late to arrange for 
another speaker, we had to dispense 
with the annual address. 


Mrs. R. B. Johns who for a number 
of years lived here in order that her 
children might be in school was a com- 
mencement visitor. , 


CLASS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


ee ee ee 
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[ STUDENTS’ PAGE. 


E- 


The senior class went to Rocky 
Mount on May 7 for the purpose. of 


having some photographs made. 


Enjoyable picnics were given by the 
Grammar grades on May 8 and by the 
Intermediate grades on May 22. 


The Seniors were delightfully enter- 
tained in May by the First Year Nor- 


mal Class, the Alpha Social Club and 


Principal and Mrs. Inborden. 


Brick School and Wilson crossed bats 
on May 14. The score was 6 to 1 in 
favor of Brick School. The batteries 
were Fleming and Moore for Wilson, 


and Cooke and Bess for Brick School. | 


It is with sorrow: that we chronicle 


for the second time in the history of 
the school the drowning of one of our 


students in Fishing Creek. While in 
bathing on May 16, Mr. J. Thomas 


Harrison. was accidentally drowned | 


The body was found the next morning 
and taken to Tarboro where the funeral 
was held that afternoon. We extend 
our sympathy to the bereaved relatives 
and friends. oe 


The following ex-students of Brick 


School were here for the commencement - © 


"§, J. COOKE, i 
Editor. 

a 
execises: Messrs. Essex Hicks, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., Charles and Edward 
Barbour of Smithfield, Misses Lois 
Johns, Sallie Grady, Sadie Lane, Fan- 
nie Teague, Della Jacobs, Janey Bas- 
kerville, Sarah Williams, Mrs. Pearl 
Bullock-Croom and Mrs. Melissa Man- 
uel-Stitt. 


On commencement day, four young 
people arrived here from the west coast 
of Africa. They are Misses Sarah and 
Augusta Murrain and their brothers 
Messrs. John and Walter Murrain. 
These young people have come for an 
indefinite stay. Their present plan is 
to remain here until they have com- 


pleted their education. 


BUY YOUR DRUGS, 
Sundries, Stationery, Perfumery 
and Totlet Articles from us. 


WHITAKERS PHARMACY, 
Whitakers, NN. C. 


DEM RD, eee ccnarer 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


In all its Branches. 


~ Phone 257, 
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Needs 

We trust that many of our friends 
will respond to the appeal made in our 
last issue for sheets, pillow-cases, blank- 
ets, towels, table napkins, table-cloths. 
etc. We shall be pleased to correspond 
with societies as well as with individu- 
als who may wish to help us in this 
direction. 

As’ many of our friends know we 
have a number of worthy students each 


rt ee 


year who must depend upon the student 
aid which they might receive in order 
to remain in school. Scholarships of 
$25 and $50 are therefore solicited in 
order that no worthy young man or 
woman shall be kept out of school. $6 


will keep a young person in school a 


month; $25 will enable him to stay in 
school a half year and $50 will keep him 
in school a whole year. We shall be 
glad to give the particulars to any in- 
terested friend. 


CLASS IN COOKING. 


ew eee ae ee Lee ee 
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FACULTY. 
T. S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


Miss NAOMI B. SPENCER, A.B., 


Instructor in Geometry, Chemistry, Physics 
and Physical Geography. 


Miss MYRTLE M. JONES, A.B., 


Instructor in Latin, Astronomy, Psychology 
and English History. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Eighth Grade. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 


Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 
Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Sixth Grade and Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss HATTIE L. GREEN, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss MAMIE E. CLARK, A.B., 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss M. J. WOODSON, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J. J. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 
Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Miss EMMA C. BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


——- + —— 


Miss F. G. MACBETH, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 


Mrs. S. H. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricaltaral, 
Industrial ana 


Normal Schoo! 
ENFIELD 


NortTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student. The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and registered 
284 students, 189 of whom were boarders. 27 
counties in the State, the District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, New York, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia were 
represented. 

The school owns’ 1,129, acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing, Do- 
mestic Science, and Manual Training. 


The School Session is Eight Months. 


Expenses:—Board, which includes every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, 
is $8 per month. Instrumental Music, $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 

T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or.. 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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For the Be Ss t | Goods ; The Ce ae Store 4 
| K.E.L. GUNTER, Agent 
1 {SAND} GREATEST“. | ENFIELD, N.C. 
7 VA RIETY = = : Is the Place to, Buy Your, 
i “NT LOWEST PRICES i Dry Goods; Notions, Shoes and Millinery 
| 4 OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 
nA CALL ON. *% 2. a4 ——- 
e : GEO. Br CURTIS: « '. - SAMUEL PEIRSON 
MEYER, The Hastler | GEO . CURTIS & CO 
: ENFIELD, | N.C. , Bee aie thirty ine 5 : 


“Everything for Everybody | Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 
Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Toilet Articles, Box Paper and Tablets Agents for School Books Ordered by State 
in Latest Designs 


W. E. BEAVANS 


We both lose money if you do not trade with me Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


Hackney Wagons and Carts 


SSS 


The “Small Purchase’ Temptation 


is a foe to the man with an average income—too 
often it overrules his thoughts of thrift, economy 
and his spirit of “get-a-start” in the world of money 


When YOU have currency or small change in your pocket isn’t the 
temptation to be the *“sood-fellow,” or buy some inexpensive but un- 
necessary article of pleasure, a real one? 

| 
Why not start a check account with us? Others 


have found this the easiest and surest method of 
fighting the “smail purchase” temptation 


We pay 4 per cent on savings deposits. This is the Bank that ENABLED 
you to get interest on your savings. | au 
‘Commercial and Farmers Bank 
| ENFIELD, N. C. 
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~ Bobbitt Grocery Company, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


We carry a full line of Cakes, Crackers, Canned Goods, Baking Powders 
as follows: Horsfords, Rough Rider, Watermelon, 
Parrott and Monkey, and Snow King. 


Prices cheerfully given on all lines. 


DR. A. S. HARRISON PARKER BROS. 


ENFIELD, N.C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per- ENFIELD, - N.C. 
Fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines ‘regularly on sale Jewelers | 
DR R S CUTCHIN Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats, 


Furniture, Pianos and 


DE NTIST Organs. 


~WHITAKERS, N. C. Furniture Sold on Easy Payments 


THE 


BANK OF ENFIELD 


(ON THE CORNER.) 
is an old financial institution. It solicits your accounts nen to check. 
No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 
ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 
account has a tendency to wean a man from hahits of extravagance 
and dissipation. It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 

- money. Start a savings account with the 

BANK. OF ENFIELD, Enfield, North Carolina. 


Geo. B. Curtis, President. . ~ * . Ivey. Watson, Cashier. 
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Plant Wood’s Seeds 


For The 


Garden & Farm. 


Thirty years in business, with 
a steadily increasing trade every 
year—until we have to-day one 
of the largest businesses in seeds 
in this country—is the best of 
evidence as to 


The Superior Quality 
of Wood’s Seeds. 


We are headquarters for 


Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 
Cow Peas, Soja Beans and 


all Farm Seeds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 
the most useful and valuable of 
Garden and Farm seed Catalogs 
mailed free on request. 


eedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
GE - 


LUMBER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DO NOT FORGET TO WRITE OR COME TO SEE 
US WHEN IN NEED oF 


Flooring, Ceiling, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 

Dimensions or Framing, Roofing, Base and 

Casing, Fencing, Door and Window Frames, 

Sash, Doors and Blinds, Mantels, Boxes, Porch 

Fixtures, Stair Fixtures, Grilles, Counters and 
Shelves, Pickets 


OR ANYTHING YOU NEED IN WOOD-WORK 


We have 300,000 feet Flooring and Ceiling on 
hand 


We handle our own timber over our own rail- 
road and manufacture everything that goes 
to make up a complete building 


Tar River Lumber Co. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


/ sh oh E 
| N E 
fis cit. 


WENTY years ago Cortright Metal 

Shingles made their ap pearance— 
they made an ideal roof. They were the 
best then as they are today—but we 
only, knew it. It was hard work to sell 
them then. but its easy today, for we 
have our first roofs in perfect condition 
to refer to. Catch the idea? Send for 
56-page book— 


“Rightly Roofed Buildings.” 


GORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING 60. 


Philadelphia and Chicago, 


C. E. McGWIGAN 


General 
hardware 


Building Materials, Lime, Cement, 
Bricks, Shingles. 


Agents for 
Peanut Threshers, International 
Gasoline Engines, ete. 


Dr. C. Highsmith, 


DENTIST 
AS AS ASAE Verae 
North Carolina 


ENFIELD 


lt ee Se 
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Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 


VYYVYYYYYYIVUUY 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 


We manufacture Mason & Hamlin, Conover, 
Cable, Kingsbury, and Wellington pianos; 
Mason & Hamlin and Chicago Cottage Or- 
gans, Imperial Piano Players, the great- 
est automatic piano player on the 
market. Write for catalogues, terms 
and prices . itoth titel Hraits 
THE CABLE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


LUMBER 


Yellow Pine, White Pine, Hardwoods, and Mahog- 
’ any, Sash, Blinds, Doors, Frames, Roofing. 


WOODWARD & SON 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Do You Know 


that the Bible in common use up to 1901 was 
revised in 1611, three hundred years ago; that 
it contains many words not now used and 
many others which have entirely changed 
their meaning? 

Do You Know that during these three hund- 
red years the most important manuscripts con- 
taining the key to the an- 
cient languages were dis- 
covered, which enabled 
the scholars of the pres- 
ent day to read the 
ancient languages and 
translate them better 
than ever before? 

Do you know that the 
American Revision Com- 
mittee spent thirty years 
preparing the 


Hmerican 
Standard 


Bible 


published in 1901; that it 
is translated from the 
earliest and best manu- 
scripts, and that the Re- 
visers not only had the 
benefit of the latest dis- 
coveries, but had for 
comparison and reference 
the recent revisions made 
by England, Germany, 
France, Holland, N or- 
way, Sweden and Denmark? 


Therefore the verdict of Christian scholarship 
is unanimous that it is the best version of the 
Scriptures ever produced. 


Send postal card for 
= R E E ke O oO K L ET telling the interest- 
ing and wonderful 
story of the translation of the Scriptures, and the history 
of the American Standard Bible, with the names of Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Bible Training 
Schools, Y. M. C. A., the great Religious Editors and 


Leaders in all departments of Christian activity who use 
and recommend it. 


Ask your minister and bookseller about the American 
Standard Bible. Prices 85c to $20.00. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible publishers for Fifty Years 


37 East (8th Street NEW YORK 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s L.£L. Encyclopedia 
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Vocational Training 


{ 


Y PRINCIPAL T. S. INBORDEN. 


me’s vocation is the thing selected 
f his life work. It is the employ- 
ment which takes his time and thought 
for his living, or for the support of his 


It may 
| trade, a business or a profession. 
may not always carry with it the 
idea of remuneration. The fact 1s, we 


we have reference to the training 
hich appertains particularly to the 


vocational because the object of 
Jucation is the perfection of our 
ives for some useful purpose. There 


tell you that the object of their educa- 
tion is to facilitate their work, or to 
make the anticipated problems of their 
future easy of solution. 

This thought carries with it the idea 
of intellectual development, and also of 
character formation. It eliminates the 
idea of educating animals. We can not 
appeal to their intellects nor do we 
speak of developing their moral char- 
acters. We appeal to them by emo- 
tional suggestions. We elicit attention 
by inflicting pain or by appealing to 
their physical appetites and sometimes — 
by mere kindness. If you appeal to 
people on the same basis you will de- 
velop in them the same qualities of 
nature and the same kind of attention 
that you would develop in the animal. 
One sees evidences of this in the State 
prisons, on the chain gangs, and in the 
slums of the criminal The 
criminal is a product of his environ- 
ment, either immediate or prenatal; if 
the latter he may have been influenced 
generations ago as the animal is being 
influenced to-day. This, as you know, 
is very probable and possible. 

When we speak of training people 
we include the idea of education in its 
most comprehensive form because our 
appeal to them is through their intel- 


classes. 
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Jects and on the basis of their moral 
character and their free moral agency. 
The efficiency of our appeal and the 
response to it will be evidenced in 
proportion to the development of the 
Intellect and the moral life of the sub- 
ject to whom the appeal is made. The 
mule neighs at meal time when he hears 
the farm bell, the pigs come when cer- 
tain sounds are made, the hireling, sim- 
ply draws his wages. All these responses 
have come simply to satisfy the phys- 
ical appetite. The work of neither is 
efficient because it is not intellectual 
and not thoughtful and not purposeful. 

The power to direct the mind and the 
power to control the body according to 
fixed principles are of the first impor- 
tance in the acquisition of efficiency in 
any line of endeavor. This power is 
primarily dormant in the heart, brain 
and hfe of man; it is God-given. It 
is the least potent when neglected. It 
reaches the climax when correctly devel- 
oped. Mind is to man what the bridle 
is to the horse; it is the lever of diree- 
tion and control. With a poor bridle 
you have a dangerous horse, with an 
illiterate and undeveloped mind you 
have a With an 
illiterate and undeveloped race or part 
of a race you will have a dangerous en- 
vironment which will make dangerous 
conditions. Our only salvation of mind, 
body and life from the evil heritage 
and traditions of the past must come to 
us by education and training under the 
best directed Christian influences. Line 


dangerous man. 


ee ee 


upon line and precept upon precept. 
Here a little and there a little. Sym- 
pathetic and patient insight must char- 
acterize every step of progress. The 
greater the illiteracy the more careful 
and thorough and comprehensive should 
be this training and education. This 
inust be fundamental in whatever else 
we may have to say on the subject of ~ 
training for life work. 

Over at the Jamestown Exposition a 
few years ago we saw what training 
will do for a horse when sufficient time 
is given to his training. The Eskimo 
is an expert at trapping kecause for 
centuries his food supply has depended 
upon that vocation. The North Ameri- 
can Indian is dexterous and efficient 
with a gun because hunting has been 
his vocation. For thousands of years, 
as far as we know, the Indians were 
trained to accuracy with the arrow. It 
would be most surprising if they did 
not use the rifle with absolute precision. 
The cowboy is an expert. with the lasso. 
The Eskimo, the Indian and the cowboy 
are the best examples of the training 
people get in their vocation. Their 
acuteness and dexterity were acquired, 
as a matter of necessity, by years of 
training, but without intelligent and 
seclentific direction. . 

The other day I attended a farmers’ 
institute in our community where I | 
heard two lectures. One of the gen- 
tlemen was a man of perhaps seventy 
years old. He was educated as a phy- 
sician but failed in health and took up 
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the business of farming. He is an ex- 
pert farmer and in the service of this 
State, North Carolina. His work is to 
go from one community to another and 
advise with the people as to the best 


methods of farming. He began life 


with all the antecedents of intelligence 
and liberty of choice and was given a 
liberal education with the additional 
training of proficiency as a physician. 
This training was all incidental to his 
life vocation as a farmer. It was the 
most important general preparation for 
life that one could receive. It was the 
basis for all the after knowledge he 
should acquire, not only on the subject 
of agriculture, but of any other subject. 
This preparation in the cultural studies 
aud in the sciences of medicine was re- 
served power that would count for suc- 
cess In any enterprise. This man had 
been all of his life in training for this 
phenomenal success. He has lived twice 


the average age of man before he be- 


comes the master of his vocation. For 
this important work time has given him 
only one endowment which he might not 
have had at thirty-five; that one was 
wisdom. 

The other speaker was only about 
thirty-five years old. He had a farm 
of his own and was in the service of the 
State. In a competitive examination 
the younger man might score the higher 
mark. The difference is simply this: 
Knowledge acquired out there in the 
hot sun for thirty or forty years, ex- 
perimenting with crops covering a thou- 


Sp Ratner ree 


sand acres, is a laborious and expensive 
thing. Most men with less education 
than the old gentleman had either quit 
or are willing to plod along with smaller 
results. This man was trained in his 
vocation. The younger man was edu- 
cated and trained in an agricultural 
college for his vocation. He was not 
a theorist either, for in most of our ag- 
ricultural schools, theories, most of 
them, are capable of the most practical 
demonstration. The principles which 
it would take years to demonstrate out 
there on the farm might be demon- 
strated in a few days or weeks in the 
school laboratory. This could be done 
by the younger man at a great saving of 
time and expense. This is the object 
of our industrial schools. They save 
time and expense in the preparation of 
the people for their life work. These 
epportunities for preparation for work 
in our schools can not be brushed aside 
by the wave of the hand without great 
loss in the productive resources of our 
people. 


—_—__. 


A Trip From Central Africa to 
Joseph K. Brick School 


BY JOHN MURRAIN. 


About four years ago, our parents 
thought of sending us away from Africa 
to some other country, where we could 
get a good education and a better idea 
of civilization than we had then. They 
first thought of sending us to their old 
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home in South America, but there are 
not such grand opportunities there as 
there are in the United States, so they 
inquired about the educational opportu- 
nities in that country and the mission- 
aries of the A. B. C. F. M. told them 
about the good schools there. One lady 
. recommended the Moody Institute at 
Northfield, Mass., and our parents wrote 
to the president. In due time they re- 
ceived an answer from him but it was 
not very favorable to receiving us. 

About a year after this, a-gentleman 
of the A. B. ©. F. M. mission left 
Africa and went home on a furlough. 
Just before he left, my father asked him 
to write to some schools and see if he 
could get one to which we could go. He 
promised to do so and as soon as he ar- 
rived at his home he wrote to the presi- 
dents and principals of several schools 
and colleges about receiving us. He 
received answers from them all but from 
these he chose two, Talladega College 
and Joseph K. Brick School. He then 
sent our parents the literature from 
these two schools and after much consid- 
eration Brick was chosen. 

As it generally does in Africa, it took 
a Jong time to make suitable arrange- 
ments and it was not until Januarv 1, 
1909, that we could make definite prep- 
arations to leave home and take this 
journey of nearly 9,000 miles, the first 
230 of which lay through thick jungles 
and forests. And the only way to travel 
through these forests was by horseback 
or hammock, riding or walking. The 


~ 


natives of the country are trained from 
their youngest days to take this journey 
on foot, besides carrying about 60 
pounds of goods of any kind on their 
shoulders. Two men are easily capable 
of carrying a man weighing 140 or 150 
pounds at the rate of three miles an hour 
in a hammock slung on a pole with an 
awning over it to protect the occupant 
from the rain or the heat of the sun. 

At last all preparations were com- 
pleted and on the first of- March, 1909, 
with many tears, we left our home, ac- 
companied by a missionary family who 
were going back to their home in South 
America. We had with us about 50 
native attendants who carried us and 
our baggage. This number was in- 
creased in a day or so by others who 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
take their rubber to the Portuguese 


- towns on the coast to trade it for cloth 


which is the chief article of barter in 
that country. 

The first night we camped about nine 
miles from our home and the next day 
about fifteen miles from our first camp. 
So we continued on our journey day 
after day, each day finding us about 
fifteen miles from our camp of the day 
before. After passing through parts of 
the country with beautiful scenery and 
through forests where the lion is sup- 
posed to roam, but we had not the honor 
of making his acquaintance, and after 
crossing beautiful streams, wading 
marshy swamps, climbing over high 
hills and passing through deep valleys, 
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we at last on March 27, from the sum- 
mit of a high hill could see the blue sea 
fifteen miles away. We stood on that 
hill and watched the sea. I was espe- 
cially impressed with the vastness of it. 
We had often heard about it, but it is 
a different thing to hear about some- 
thing and to see it. We soon arrived at 


a Portuguese town which is at the foot 


of these hills, about three miles from the 
sea. We expected to wait here about 
five days for the steamer but instead 
had to wait nearly three weeks. It was 
at this place that we saw a train for the 


first time and my brother and I soon 


made our way to the station to see it. 
It was a very small one. I do not 
think that the engine was a quarter the 
size of the engines in America. 

At last on the 17th of April we took 
this little train and rode down to the 
next station, about five miles away. 
This was our first train ride and both of 


“my sisters said that they felt sick. When 


we arrived at this place, the steamer 
was there waiting for us. We got on 
board and soon after that the steamer 
started. I do not think that I ever had 
such a queer sensation as I had when 


_ that ship started, slowly at first, then 


faster till we were out of sight of land. 

The day we left the coast of Africa 
was the last time we saw land for 16 
days and I must say that it was very 
monotonous. We were very glad when 


-we arrived at the-islands of Teneriffe 


and Las Palmas where we stopped a 
day respectively to take on coal and pro- 


a re A Le es ER 


visions. Four more days of smooth 
sailing brought us to Southampton 
where most of the passengers landed, 
but we and a few others went on to 
London at which place we arrived the 
We stayed on board the 
skip until noon when a missionary came 
on board and took us to a missionary 
home in a suburb of London. There 
was so much to see that we could not 
see half of what we wanted to see. One 
ct the first things that I noticed was 
that the buildings were very dirty. I 
think that the smoke from the factories 
accounts for that. We stayed in Eng- 
land about a week and while there vis- 
ited the London Zoological Gardens 
Where we saw specimens of all kinds 
ot wild beasts, birds, reptiles, ete. 
After a good rest we started once 
more and this time it was on the steam- 
ship St. Louis which runs _ between 
Southampton and New York. On May 
15 we rode down to Southampton on the 
train and there we took the steamer and 
did not stop until we reached New York. 
Our voyage this time was not much dif- 
ferent from our other sea voyage except 
that the sea was a little bit rougher. 
On May 22 we arrived in New York 
and after getting our baggage checked 
we were taken to Ellis Island, the im- 
migration station, where we were kept 
for three days because we did not have 
enough money with which to continue 
our journey. On May 25 we were taken 
from Ellis Island to Jersey City, N. J., 
where we were to take our train for En- 


next morning. 
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field. We had never seen such large en- 
gines and I must confess that I was 
scared when I saw the first one come up. 

About nine o’eclock at night we took 
the train for Enfield. After about six 
hours we arrived at Washington where 
we changed cars. We then rode on 
without any changes until we arrived 
in Enfield. One of the boys from the 
school met us and gave us a hearty wel- 
come. <A fine drive of three miles 
brought us to Joseph K. Brick School. 
“Here at last” was all we could say at 
that time, and I can assure you that we 
were very glad to get here after all of 
I thought 
I had never seen such a fine place and 
still think so—next to our old home of 
course. These were the lines that kept 
running through my mind on that day: 


our trials and perplexities. 


“Hitherto the Lord hath helped us, 
Guiding all the way; 

Henceforth let us trust Him fully, 
Trust Him all the day.” 


What Our Graduates Are Doing 


Mr. Joseph J. Hill, of the Class of 
1904, is doing well as the manager of a 
fruit and vegetable farm at Santa Fe, 
Isle of Pines, West Indies. Mr. Hill 
promises in the near future to write for 
this paper an account of his work at 
Santa Fe. 

Miss Cora L. Black, Class of 1902, 
has been a successful teacher in the pub- 
lic school at Whitakers for a number of 
years. 

Mr. A. S. Croom, Class of 1905, is 


pastor of a large church at Salisbury, 
N. C. Mr. Croom is now erecting a 
beautiful 
$10,000. 

Miss Hattie L. Green, Class of 1904, 
is teaching here at Joseph K. Belek 
School. 

Mr. Paul Johns, Class of 1907, is 
studying at Howard University. 

Miss Mattie Hilliard, Class of 1907, 
is teaching in the public school near 
Whitakers, N. C. 

Mr. George Bullock, of the Class of 
1907, is an instructor in the manual 
training department at Straight Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. . 

Miss Annie J, Rhodes, Class of 1908, 
is a student at Fisk Meats N nab 
ville, Tenn. 

Mr. Isaac Bunn, Glas of 1908, and 
Mr. Elisha Green, Class of 1909, are 
farming on their own farm near En- 
field, N. ©. 

The other members of the* Class of 
1909 are accounted for as follows: 
Miss Jennie C. Hopkins is taking a 
course in trained nursing in Freedmen’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. ©. Mr. 
Benjamin Bullock is a freshman in the 
agricultural college of the University of 
Minnesota. Mr. Samanna Cooke is a 
sophomore at Shaw University and Mr. 
Nathaniel Lee is studying medicine at 
Howard University. 

Mr. J. Smith Jones, Class of 1907, 
is a carpenter in Weldon, and Mr. John 
R. Stitt, Class of 1902, is a painter in 
Whitakers. 
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The Joseph K. Brick News. 


Published monthly, during the school year, by the 
Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Nor- 
mal School. 


Subscription Price, 25 cents a Year, payable in ad 
vance; single copies 5 cents. 


Our rates for advertising are as follows: 


1 inch, per school year of 8 months, - - - $2.25 
Bie ie ae Se eh 4, 50 
ne es Ne te 6 75 
SS ee a re 9.00 


Larger space at proportionate rates. 


_ Address all communications to THE JosSEPH K, 
BRIcK NEws, Enfield, N. C. 


ISADORE MARTIN, a - Editor 


—_—_—_ 


Entered at the post-office at Enfield, N.C., as secona- 
class matter. 


Editorial 


The Joseph K. Brick School begins 
its fifteenth year under most favorable 
auspices. The weather for the first 
month has been ideal for the harvesting 
of the crops in all sections of the State 
and this means that the boys and the 


girls whose parents are farmers will be 


able to enter school earlier than usual. 
Prices for all farm products are the 
highest that have been received for 
many a day and as a result of this, many 
students will be able to remain in school 
much longer than they usually do. The 
success of the farmer means the success 
of the whole country. 
%. % 8 

Last summer, the school met with a 
number of losses. First of all we lost 
several valuable Jersey cows that were 
bitten by some animal suffering from 
rabies. This is a severe loss and it will 


be felt by our dairy department for some 
time to come. The second loss was the 
burning of the building which we have 
been using since the organization of the 
school as a laundry. The fire started 
during a severe thunder storm while all 
were at dinner and when some one who 
happened to be passing saw the blaze it 
was too late to save anything and in a 
few minutes the building with the 
.week’s washing had been totally de- 
stroyed. The teachers and_ students 
who were here for the summer lost 
everything that they had in the laundry 
for that week. The young people who 
sustained this loss were in our regu- 
lar work department working their way 
through school. Only those who have 
had the same experience can sympathize 
fully with these young people who lost 
half their clothing. The bedding for 
the dormitories, table linen and other 
house furnishings were destroyed. May 
we hope that friends will help us to re- 
place these things so that the work may 
go on as usual ? 
*% * * 

We trust that our readers will not 
forget the appeal we made in our June 
issue for table and bed linen. Another 
great need is money with which to aid 
worthy students. Any amount will be 
gratefully received and will be promptly 
acknowledged. 


Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Martin and her 


son Raymond spent the summer in 


Oberlin, Ohio, 
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Vacation Notes 


On June 18 a reception was given by 
the students in honor of Miss Jennie OC. 
Hopkins, who left the next morning for 
Washington to enter Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital as a student in the trained nursing 
course, 

Mr. Benjamin Bullock, who for the 
past three or four years has done so 


much to make the stay of the students 


on the campus pleasant during the sum- 
mer months, was entertained in July at 
@ reception given in his honor by all 
those who were on the school grounds. 
He left soon after this for Minneapolis, 
Minn., and from there went to North 
Dakota where he was profitably em- 
ployed until he returned to Minneapolis 
to register as a student in the agricultu- 
ral department in September. 

The usual game of baseball was 
played on July 4, between the boys who 
live in the dormitories and those who 
live on the farm. After the boys had 
been playing about three hours and the 
scorer had lost track of the scores and 
the umpire had grown weary, the game 
was called with the honors in favor of 
the dormitory boys. 

In August two games of baseball were 
played between our boys and a team rep- 
resenting Red Oak. ‘The first game 
was played on the diamond of the Red 
Oak team and resulted in their favor. 
A return game was played here and was 
won. by our boys. 

Mrs. Joseph Fletcher, who spent the 


summer with her father, at Ithaca, N. 
Y., returned with her daughter Eliza- 
beth the last of August. Mrs. Fletcher 
spent some time in study at the Conser- 
vatory of Music while the summer 
school was in session at Cornell. 
Principal Inborden attended the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Henderson in June and from 


_ there went to Asheville where he deliv- 


ered the address of welcome in behalf of 
the teachers of the State to the National 
Educational Association of colored 
teachers. In September he also at- 
tended a meeting of the Congregational 
workers which was held in Birmingham 
and delivered an address on “V oca- 
tional Training.” 

Miss Mamie E. Clark spent her vaca- 
tion at her home in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Hattie L. Green spent the vaca- 
tion at her home in Rocky Mount. She 
attended a number of conventions in 
the State during the summer. 

Miss Callie B. Williamson spent | 
most of her vacation visiting relatives in _ 
Alabama. | 

Mr. Martin left for a month’s vaea- 
tion the last of July. While away he 
visited friends in Washington, New 
York and Springfield, Mass. 


Items of Interest 


On Monday morning, September 27, 
a larger number than usual presented 
themselves for enrollment. Never have 
we had such a large number of new stu- 
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dents to come in for the opening day. 


At this writing the enrollment is the 
largest we have ever had for this time 
of year and if signs count for anything, 
this will be the banner year in the way 
of attendance. 

The following new teachers have 
come to us this year: Mr. R. J. Elzy, a 
graduate of Fisk, will teach the sci- 
ences; Miss Mattie S. Jackson, a Tal- 


ladega graduate will teach the sixth 
grade; Miss Mary V. Little also of Tal- 


ladega, will have charge of the fifth 


grade; Miss Lucile M. McLendon, a 


graduate of Atlanta, will have charge of 
the primary department, and Miss Bes- 
sie L. McClendon, a graduate of Bal- 
lard School, will have charge of the din- 
ing hall. Of the foregoing teachers 


Miss Little returns after an absence of 


two years. 
It was with a feeling of genuine sor- 


a _ row that we learned of the death of Miss 


eB Annie M. Brown, on October 7, at Ok- 


‘ ° mulgee, Okla. 


time the very efficient matron of our 


Miss Brown was at one 


dining hall but resigned her position be- 
cause of poor health. After leaving 
here she accepted a position in a school 
at Okmulgee where she labored faith- 


fully until the day she was accidentally 


burned while burning off some grass on 


the school ground. Friends did all in 
& _ their power to save her life but “it was 


not so to be” and she passed away after 


suffering indescribable pain. 


Miss Brown lived a useful life, a life 
of service. 


On October 17 it was a pleasure to 
have with us Dr. J. D. Chavis, of 
Greensboro, who preached an excellent 
sermon in the morning on “The Need 
of Great Men and Great Women.” In 
the evening he again spoke acceptably to 
an appreciative audience. 

On October 18 Mr. Martin left for a 
trip to Jacksonville, Fla., where he was 
called to attend to some business mat- 
ters: 

The Rev. Dr. George W. Moore, su- 
perintendent of Church Work for the 
American Missionary Association, ar- 
rived for a short October 27. 
Teachers and students are always glad 
to have a visit from Dr. Moore. 

Rev. A. S. Croom, one of our grad- 
uates, who has charge of a large church 
in Salisbury, N. C., spent several days 
at the school in October. 

The Rocky Mount Silk Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
has recently been organized. All the 
officers and stockholders are colored 
men. 

Misses Spencer and Woodson of last 
year’s teaching force are this year teach- 
ing in a school at Okmulgee, Okla. ; Miss 
Jones is teaching at Albany, Ga., and 
Miss Macbeth is matron at Ballard 
School, Macon, Ga. 

A delightful Hallowe’en party was 
given by the teachers on the evening of 
October 30. Games were played and 
dainty refreshments were served. 

The girls of the first year class enter- 
tained in honor of the boys of the same 


visit 
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class on Saturday evening, October 30. 
The invitations which were sent out did 
not specify any particular place of 
meeting, but simply read that the re- 
cipient would be entertained at one of 
the corners of Brick School. The girls 
were finally located in the cellar of In- 
graham Chapel dressed as ghosts. The 
ghosts solemnly marched up stairs, fol- 
lowed by the young men, to the recep- 
tion room where the evening was enjoy- 
ably spent. After the refreshments had 
been served, at a given signal, the hghts 
were all turned out and the girls mys- 
teriously disappeared, leaving the boys 
to find their way outside as best they 
could. 

Those present in addition to the merm- 
bers of the class were Mrs. Inborden, 
Misses Baker and Green and Mr. Elzy. 


Choosing A Christmas Present 


When you make a present of a peri- 
odical to a friend or a family you are 
really selecting a companion to influ- 
ence them for good or ill during a whole 
year. If the acquaintances of your sons 
and daughters were to talk to them 


aloud as some periodicals talk to them 
silently, how quickly you would forbid 
the companionship! In the one case as 
in the other, the best course is to sup- 
plant the injurious with something 
equally attractive and at the same time 
“worth while.’”’ A food can be whole- 
some and utterly distasteful. Reading 
But The Youth's 
Compamnon not only nourishes the mind, 
but delights it, just like that ideal hu- 


can be made so, too. 


‘man associate whom you would choose. 


The Youth's Companion fills that place 
now in more than half a million homes. 
Can you not think of another family in 
which it is not now known where it 
would be joyfully welcomed ¢ 

If the $1.75 for the 1910 Volume is 
sent now, the new subscriber will be en- 
titled to all the remaining issues of 
1909. If desired, the publishers will 
hold these back or send them at Christ- 
mas time, together with the Christmas 
Number and The Companion’s new 
“Venetian” Calendar for 1910, ltho- 
eraphed in thirteen colors and gold. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

Companion Building, Boston, Mass. 

New Subscriptions Received at this 


Office. 
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FACULTY. 
T, S. INBORDEN, M. A., Principal. 


ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 


eed. HUAY, 3B.S., 
Instructor in Geometry and Science. 


Miss HATTIE L. GREEN, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin and English. 


Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Instructor in Eighth Grade. 


Miss CALLIE B. WILLIAMSON, B.S., 


Seventh Grade and Preceptress of Benedict 


Hall. 


Miss MATTIE S. JACKSON, 
Sixth Grade. 


Miss MARY V. LITTLE, 
Fifth Grade. 


Miss MAMIE EH. CLARK, A.B., 
Fourth Grade. 


Miss LUCILLE M. McLENDON, 
Primary Department. 


Industrial Department: 
J. J. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


H. G. FORNEY, B.Agr., 
Superintendent of Farm. 


Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 


Sewing, and Matron of Brewster Hall. 


Mrs. M. V. MARTIN, 
Matron of Beard Hall. 


Miss EMMA C. BAKER, 
Domestic Science. 


—— 


Miss BESSIE L. McCLENDON, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


Music Department: 


Mrs. S. H. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Joseph Keasbey Brick 
Agricultural, 
Indastrial ana 
Normal School 


EAN LOH ED 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Under the Auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, 4th Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


This school was organized in 1895 with five 
teachers and one student, The total enroll- 
ment for that year was 54 students. Last 
year the school had 16 teachers and registered 
273 students, 190 of whom were boarders. 32 
counties in the State, the District of Colum- 
bia, New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, and West 
Virginia were represented. 

The school owns 1,129 acres of land. On 
these grounds are about 20 school buildings 
and cottages. Over 30 children reside on the 
school farm and attend the day school. 

In addition to the work in the Literary De- 
partment, instruction is given in Sewing, Do- 
mestic Science, and Manual] Training. 


The School Session is Eight. Months. 


Expenses:—Board, which includes’ every- 
thing except books, clothes and medical fee, 
is $8 per month. Instrumental Music, $2 per 
month. 

The water is excellent and the location and 
environments healthful. 

For further information write to 

T. S. INBORDEN, Principal, or.. 
ISADORE MARTIN, Treasurer. 
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-GET YOUR DRUGS AT The One Price Store of 
Whitaker’s R. E. L. GUNTER, Agent 
Pharmacy ENFIELD, N. C. 


- : the P t 
We keep anything that is usually kept Ts shee lace, toot ae 


in any First-class City Drug Store Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


Embracing a full line of OUR GOODS ARE ALL NEW 


Drugs, Sundries, Toilet Articles 


ait CURTIS-PEIRSON CO, 


Established over thirty years 


GO TO 


MI EY EF R : S Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, 


FOR BEST LINE OF 


Dry Goods, Shoes, Clothing, 
Furniture, Crockery, Etc. | 


Provisions, Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


AT LOWEST PRICES Agents for School Books Ordered by State 
A Full Line of Groceries at Hackney Wagons and Carts 
Wholesale Prices 
MEYER, ** The Hustler ”’ Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


Sa 


The “Small Purchase” Temptation 


is a foe to the man with an average income—too 
often it overrules his thoughts of thrift, economy 
and his spirit of “get-a-start”’ in the world of money 


When YOU have currency or small changein your pocket isn’t the 
temptation to be the “‘good-fellow,.” or buy some inexpensive but un- 
—$.. $e some TNEXpPENSive Dut un- 
necessary article of pleasure, a real one? 
setntadideikai it Ate ati att sid aiocendrd TY ALIENS ALE LES 

Why not start a check account with us? Others 


have found this the easiest and surest method of 
fighting the “smail purchase” temptation 


We pay 4 per cent on savings deposits. This is the Bank that ENABLED 
you to get interest on your savings. 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
| ENFIELD, N. C. 
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- Bobbitt Grocery Company 


WE NOW HAVE TWO 
WHOLESALE GROCERY HOUSES 


ONE AT ENFIELD, N. C., AND ONE AT EMPORIA, VA. 


We carry everything wanted in the Grocery Line and guarantee prices 
No merchant too small or firm too large but what we give 
our personal attention to all orders 


All orders promptly filled same day received 


DR. A. S. HARRISON 


ENFIELD, N.C. 


Drugs and Medicines, Brushes, Per= 


fumery, Fancy and Toilet Articles 


The leading magazines reqularly on sale 


Wrens. CULCHIN 
DENTIST 


WHITAKERS, N. C. 


PARKER BROS. 


ENFIELD, = N. Ge 


Jewelers 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Hats 


F'urniture, Pianos and 


Organs. 


Edison Phonographs and Records 


Furniture Sold on Easy Payments 


THE 


BANK OF ENELE LD 


(ON THE CORNER.) 


is an old financial institution. 


It solicits your accounts subject to check. 


No interest is paid on these accounts, but we have a SAVINGS Depart- 
ment upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The running of a Savings 
account has a tendency to wean a man from habits of extravagance 


and dissipation. 
money. 


Geo. B. Curtis, President. 


It gives him new ambition, and a desire to save 
Start a savings account with the 


BANK OF ENFIELD, 


Enfield, North Carolina. 


Ivey Watson, Cashier. 
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A NYNUINYINVINY IN INV INYINY IN INI NY] 
Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tools, Cut- 
lery, Wire Fencing, Stoves, 


Heaters and Harness 
VUYYYYYYYVYVY YA 


New Drusistore nn eee eee 
I have opened an up-to-date Drug Store 
Nice line of Drugs, Patent Medicines 
Stationery, Perfumes, Soaps, Taleum 
Powders, Combs and Brushes 


Calland see me. Meet your m ” y 
friends here. You are wel- ly. BE. Beav ans 


come The Prescription Druggist 


The HOLIDAYS are almost here 


What Gift more acceptable 
than a beautiful 


Photograph 


mounted in one of our 
fashionable Folders 


Our Photographs are more than good Photographs—they 


are true portraits, bringing out all that’s best in 
character and individuality 


FB. DEMPT 9oc% Ne Main Ste 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 
Fine Portraits in Water Color, Sepia, Crayon and Pastel 
Our guarantee with every portrait 


LUMBER 


Yellow Pine, White Pine, Hardwoods, and Mahog- 
any, Sash, Blinds, Doors, Frames, Roofing. 


WOODWARD & SON 
RICHMOND, VA. 


mere 
Dr. C. Highsmith, 
See rae Soe 


ENFIELD North Carolina 


Do You Know 


that the Bible in common use up to 1901 was 
revised in 1611, three hundred years ago; that 
it contains many words not now used and 
many others which have entirely changed 
their meaning? 

Do You Know that during these three hund- 
red years the most important manuscri pts con- 
taining the key to the an- 
cient languages were dis- 
covered, which enabled 
the scholars of the pres- 
ent day to read the 
ancient languages and 
translate them better 
than ever before? 

Do you know that the 
American Revision Com- 
mittee spent thirty years 
preparing the 


American 
Standard 


Bible 


published in 1901; that it 
is translated from the 
earliest and best manu- 
scripts, and that the Re- 
visers not only had the 
benefit of the latest dis- 
coveries, but had for 
comparison and reference 
the recent revisions made 
by England, Germany, 
France, Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark? 


Therefore the verdict of Christian scholarship 
is unanimous that it is the best version of the 
Scriptures ever produced. 


Send postal card for 
telling the interest- 


F R E E B O O K BS ied ing and wonderful 


story of the translation of the Scriptures, and the histo 
of the American Standard Bible, with the names of Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Bible Trainin 
Schools. Y. M. C. A., the great Religious Editors an 
Leaders in all departments of Christian activity who use 
and recommend it. 

Ask your minister and bookseller about the American 
Standard Bible. Prices 35¢ to $20.00. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible publishers for Fifty Years 


37 East '8th Street NEW YORK 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s L. L. Encyclopedia 
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CC. E. McGWIGAN 


General 
hardware 
Building Materials, Lime, Cement, 


Bricks, Shingles. 


Agents for 
Peanut Threshers, International 
Gasoline Engines, etc. 


WOOD’S SEEDS. 
Best qualities obtainable. 


Winter or 
Hairy Vetch 


makes not only one of the largest- 
yielding and best winter feed and 
forage crops you can grow, but is 
also one of the best of soil-improv- 
_ers, adding more nitrogen to the 
soil than anylother winter crop. 


Wood’s Descriptive Fall Cat- 
alogue gives full information 
about this valuable crop; also 
about all other 


Farm & Garden Seeds 


for Fall planting. Catalogue 
mailed free on request. Write 
for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
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Has Negro Education Made Good ? 


BY MR. CHARLES L. COON, WILSON, N. C. 


From the beginning of our government, in 1787, to the end 
of slavery, in 1865, more than 75 years, the opinion of 
Southern statesmen was well nigh universal that the black 
race and the white race could not live in peace and in freedom 
side by side. All kinds of calamities were predicted if Ne- 
groes and whites were both to be free in the same country. It 
was declared that no superior race and no inferior race could 
both be free and at peace in the same territory, living to- 
gether with equality before the law. 

Therefore, in slavery days, the statutes were framed by the 
white race so that the slave could not be legally taught to read 
and to write, could not have the right to contract a legal mar- 
riage, or have the legal right to dispose of his time, as he saw 
fit. These repressive statutes of slavery days yet rise to 
plague both races and their effect can yet be seen in our whole 
social structure. 

But we have now had nearly 47 years of freedom for the 
white and the black race, side by side in the same country. 
None of the calamities predicted ag a result of the abolition 
of Negro slavery has resulted. The truth, therefore, seems 
to be that freedom for both races is the only condition under 
which these two races can live together in real peace. One 
thing is certainly true. The calamities predicted to follow 
the abolition of slavery have not yet overtaken us. And it 
would certainly take a pessimist of the deepest dye now to 
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predict that such calamities will ever come as were once 
thought inevitable, if the black man was given his freedom to 
live side by side with the white race. I feel justified in say- 
ing, therefore, that the years to come are going to show that 
the white race and the black race, contrary to the prophets of 
old, are going to live together in peace and quiet, each help- 
ing the other along the road to material and spiritual suc- 
cess. But the white race can, by short sighted prejudice, 
hinder the black race in its march toward material and spirit- 
ual success by denying it the fair and just protection of the 
laws or by denying it the largest privilege of education of. 
which it is capable. And the black race can hinder the largest 
development of the material and spiritual resources of itself 
and the white race by prejudice and by failure to make the 
most of the material, moral, and educational opportunities 
which our times afford. 

I take it for granted, therefore, that no right thinking man 
of the white race at this time would deny to the black race — 
equality before the law, or the right to work to the best ad- 
vantage of himself and his family in any honorable occupa- 
tion, or the right to acquire property. Certainly no one ob- 
_jects to the black man of the South making one-half our cotton 
crop, which is the one crop which gives the South preeminence 
in the agriculture of the country. Such freedom for the black 
race has been established in the thinking of every one. And 
to say, as some short-sighted people do, that we should deny 
to the black man’s child as much education as he is capable of 
is to assert that mental slavery is better than mental freedom, 
which is only another way of harking back to the days when 
our fathers were afraid to teach the black child to read and to 
write for fear he would not make a contented slave when he 
was grown up. If we deny a race education, we thereby 
really assert that that race is not fit for freedom and ought. to 
return to slavery. I am confident that the enlightened opin- 
ion of mankind is eternally at war with the doctrine that the 
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way to make the black man efficient is to keep him in igno- 
rance. So when you hear of a white man who is foolish 
enough to talk about abolishing Negro schools or of destroy- 
ing their usefulness by cutting down their funds or by giving 
them poor teachers, you may rest assured that “the stars in 
their courses” are fighting against such a policy, and the day 
will come sooner or later when no one will dare even threaten 
such action. | 

So today I am not going to dignify with an elaborate an- 
swer the blindly selfish man who says he is against Negro 
education. I wish to give you a glimpse of what the Negro 
race has done in North Carolina since 1865 as a justification 
of all the Negro education which has been attempted by the 
State. 

This age holds the almighty dollar in great reverence. ‘The 
man who can make money is certainly more popular today 
than the man who can write a book or translate a Greek poem. 
Let us first judge the Negro by this money standard. In 
1891, the first year North Carolina kept the taxable property 
returned by the races separate, we find that Negroes owned 
$8,018,446 worth of property, real and personal. It is safe 
to say that very little of this property was acquired before 
1865, when slavery was abolished. So in 25 years the Ne- 
groes of this State had acquired a considerable place on our 
tax books. 

In 1901, ten years after 1891, we find that Negroes listed 
$11,460,316 worth of property, or an increase of 42.9 per 
cent in 1901 over 1891. During this ten year period the 
property listed by whites increased only 16.1 per cent as com- 
pared with the 42.9 per cent increase of Negro property. In 
1904 our Negro property had reached $15,426,162. In 
1909, the latest year for which I can secure printed figures, I 
find that Negro property in this State was valued at $22,448,- 
900, the five year increase being $7,022,738 or 45.6 per cent. 
IT find that white property from 1904 to 1909 increased only 
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31.6 per cent as compared with the 45.6 per cent increase of 
Negro property for the same period. 

These are interesting and significant facts. They show 
that our Negro citizens during each of the five years from 
1904-1909 added nearly $1,500,000 to our taxable property 
values. I am confident that the figures for 1911 will show a 
substantial increase over those of 1909 and that the rate of 
increase of Negro property over the rate of increase of white 
property will be retained in favor of the N egro race. And 
nobody is seriously proposing to kill this golden goose which 
the Negroes have had laying amongst us. I often wonder 
what answer to these figures those white people would make, 
who continually din in our ears the fact that “Negroes just 
will not work, that Negroes are ‘getting more worthless each 
year, and that education spoils Negroes” ! 

Nobody who loves the truth, of course, will try to cover up 
the fact that there is much inefficient Negro labor and that 
there are many worthless Negroes around our towns and cit- 
ies. And this is a serious problem. But it certainly is a 
mistake to indict a whole race, only forty-seven vears out of 
slavery, with the wholesale charge of possessing a monopoly 
of the white man’s aversion to manual labor in the face of 
such figures as I have just presented! Some Negroes are 
surely working. The census of 1900 showed that the N egroes 
made more than their share, according to population, of our 
leading staple Southern money crops. And I am confident 
from what I have seen during the last ten years that the re- 
cent census will continue to show that the North Carolina and 
the Southern Negroes are continuing to do their share of the 
hard work necessary to make the wheels of the industrial 
progress go around. 

But one of the significant things about the figures showing 
the increase of Negro property in North Carolina since 1891 
is that in the year 1891 the Negroes listed $1.00 every time 
the whites listed $30.00, while in 1909 the Negroes listed 
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$1.00 every time the whites listed $20.00. Have such figures 
‘no significance to disclose the economic importance of the 
Negro in our industrial life ? 

Every one must realize, however, that the economic value 
of the Negro race is far in excess of the showing made by that 
race on the tax books. Still I can not refrain from calling 
attention to the fact that Negroes own more than $500,000 
worth of taxable property in each of the counties of Bertie, 
Durham, Hertford, and Warren, more than $600,000 worth 
in Mecklenburg and New Hanover, more than $800,000 in 
Halifax, more than $900,000 in Robeson, and more than 
$1,000,000 in Wake. In Beaufort, Edgecombe, Granville, 
and Franklin, Negroes own one-fifteenth as much property as 
whites ; in Halifax and Chowan, one-ninth as much; in Ber- 
tie, one-seventh as much, and in Hertford and Warren, one- 
fifth as much. 

These are only some of the facts which show that if we 
measure the Negro race in North Carolina by the dollar 
standard, the showing is not at all discouraging. Of course 
we all know that we never fail to count Negroes in our popu- 
lation, that we trade them groceries at a profit, that a black 
dollar will carry a Negro on the railroad just as far as it 
will carry a white man and no farther, that most of our lum- 
ber is cut and marketed by Negroes, that Negroes rent white 
men’s houses, and that Negroes rent white men’s farms. So, 
by the dollar standard the Negro race bulks large in nearly all 
sections of North Carolina. ) 

But has the Negro used to advantage the education that 
has been given him? I do not hesitate to tell you that I 
never enter many of our Negro country schools, and some town 
schools as well, without a sense of humiliation and shame that 
we dignify them by the name of schools. But I remember 
at the same time that in 1885 we paid the Negro country 
teacher $23.30 a month for about three months in the year, | 
while in 1910 we paid the Negro country teacher $23.48 a 
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month for about four months in the year. Still these neces- 
sarily poor teachers and short school terms had decreased the 
illiteracy of the Negro race from 77 in every 100 over ten 
years of age in 1880 to 47 in every 100 in 1900. And these 
figures will still be reduced by the census of 1910. 

In these days when the dollar looms large in our eyes we 
hear many who discount the power to get words from the 
printed page. But who in the eternal ages to come is going 
to say that the teaching of at least two-thirds of a race merely 
to read and to write during the years since Appomattox has 
not benefited that race beyond computation in a much higher 
and nobler sense than can be measured in dollars? - I see on 
every hand that Negroes in ever increasing numbers are plac- 
ing their children in school, are living in better houses, are 
wearing better clothes and eating better food, are farming 
better and acquiring more property, are building better 
churches and demanding better preachers. I do not hesitate 
to say that the Negro school has had a great part to do with 
all these things, poor as that school so often is and has been. 
Every mark, therefore, by which we measure the value of edu- 
cation for the white race points irresistibly to the conclusion 
that education has been of untold benefit to the N egro race. 
Such men as Goler, Clinton, Dudley, Moore, Atkins, Rob- 
erts, and a host of others plead with trumpet tongue against 
the conclusion that Negro education has been a failure. The 
church, the school, the government, and the home can not live 
by mental darkness. Ignorance can not promote any of these 
institutions. And the white race insists upon holding the 
Negro race to moral responsibility for itself and for the use 
it has made of its freedom and for the use it has made of its 
educational opportunities. I point to the valiant battle hun- 
dreds and thousands of humble Negro men and women are 
making in this State to be better men and women, to their 
struggle to rear their children to nobler ideals of conduct, and 
I say that the Negro schools have not been in vain. 
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Everywhere men are urging that we teachers make over 
the schools, that we emphasize agricultural and industrial 
work, that we teach efficiency with hands as well as brains. I 
have no fault to find with these reformers, if they will insist 
first of all on spiritual efficiency and base everything on that. 
No race can live long and no school system can live long 
which disregards its obligation first of all to make decent, 
moral, clean, righteous men and women. ‘Teach your chil- 
dren all you can of books, of the sciences, of the industries, 
but remember, if you fail to teach them to fear God and keep 
His commandments you are building your education on the 
sand heap which will vanish before the slightest storm. | 

I am certain that your plain duty now is to make every 
attempt to have your children’s elementary teachers better 
trained for their work, to increase their salaries and the 
length of the school term, and to provide better houses and 
equipment. Your elementary schools must emphasize these 
necessary, fundamental things before they can do much to- 
ward increasing directly the agricultural and industrial effi- 
ciency of your children. J am confident that, if you go ear- 
nestly about bettering your elementary schools you will win 
the codperation of every right thinking white man. 

Your elementary schools are your only hope to teach the 
great mass of your children reading, writing, civic duties, 
sanitation and health, something of the wonders of the great 
world in which we live, good manners, and morality. No one 
realizes more fully than I do that the funds now provided by 
the State are totally inadequate to accomplish these great 
ends, much less to initiate the children into some useful 
means of making a living. But these conditions instead of 
discouraging you ought the more firmly to cause you to re- 
solve that you will remake these adverse conditions and thus 
put your schools at no distant day in such a position that they 
will more completely serve your children’s welfare and the 
welfare of the whole State. | 
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Farmers’ Day 


BY OU Pa. Ato WVe MOORE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The third annual Farmers’ Day Institute of J oseph K. 
Brick School, Enfield, N. C., was held February 22, 19192. 
There were over two hundred farmers and a large number of 
visitors present besides the teachers and student body. The 
student body and visitors marched to Ingraham Chapel under 
the inspiring music of the school band. The chapel was dec- 
orated with flags and bunting and the walls were covered with 
quilts and handicraft of the women of the country and the 
tables were filled with garments and articles made in the sew- - 
ing room under the care of Mrs. Davis, and there was a 
cabinet case filled with bread, cake, and other edibles from 
the cooking school under the care of Miss Baker. 

There was also a fine exhibit of the products of the garden, 
field, and dairy, such as potatoes, turnips, corn, canned fruit, 
honey, butter, sausage, bacon, ete., which were grown on the 
school farm. The farmers had a fine exhibit of corn. 

The exercises were opened with the Jubilee Song, “March 
on and You Shall Gain the Victory,” led by Miss Patti 
Cashin. After prayer, “Stand the Storm” was sung. ‘The 
following persons were on the platform and took part in the 
Institute: Mr. H. W. Hubbard, treasurer of the American 
Missionary Association, New York City; Mr. W. N. Hutt, 
State Horticulturist, and Mrs. W. N. Hutt,-of Raleigh; Mr. 
J. L. Burgess, of the State Department of Agronomy, of 
Raleigh; Prof. Charles L. Coon, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, of Wilson; Mr. W. D. J ohnson, of the United States 
Forestry Service, Washington, D. C., and Dr. Geo. W. 
Moore, Superintendent of Southern Church Work of the A. 
M. A., Nashville, Tenn. 

There was a large number of ministers, teachers, lawyers, 
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doctors, and business men present from Raleigh, Wilson, 
Rocky Mount, Bethel, Whitakers, Enfield, and the surround- 
ing country. 

Principal T. S. Inborden made a short address on Farmers’ 
Days and their good effects upon the community. Mr. W. N. 
Hutt gave a practical address on fruit growing and answered 
many questions on the best methods of growing apples, 
peaches, pears, and many other fruits. 

Mrs. W. N. Hutt spoke at the morning session on ‘Wo- 
man’s Place in the Home and the Work of the World.” She 
gave helpful suggestions on the training of children, the 
preparation and cooking of food and warned the people 
against the evils of patent medicine, whiskey, and tobacco. 

Mr. J. L. Burgess spoke of ‘Soil Fertility,” and answered 
numerous questions of the farmers on the subject. He illus- 
trated his subject by charts, and was hstened to with great 
interest. 

A recess was taken and after dinner, which was well served 
in the large dining hall and the Domestic Science room, the 
farmers and visitors made an inspection of the farm, orchard, 
barns, manual training shops, laundry, dormitories, and other 
buildings of this growing school. Brick School with its build- 
ings, homes of tenants and railway station, has the appearance 
of a small village. 

The school band, under the care of Mr. Fletcher, gave the 
conference a number of inspiring and patriotic airs, and the 
farmers and visitors showed their appreciation by a generous 
collection to meet a deficit on their instruments. 

The most notable address of the Farmers’ Day was given 
at the afternoon session by Prof. Charles L. Coon, of Wilson, 
on “The Success of Negro Education.”” He showed by offi- 
cial statistics that the Negro had made good in material pros- 
perity and educational advancement as seen in his farms, 
homes, schools, and churches, and in the quality of his work 
and character. Mrs. Hutt and Mr. Burgess also spoke at the 
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afternoon session with great acceptance. Mr. W. D. J ohnson, 
of Washington, D. C., also made an inspiring address. 

The presence and message of Treasurer Hubbard, of the 
A. M. A. were very cheering, both to the school, the farmers, 
and visiting friends. 

Superintendent Moore, of the A. M. A. told of the great 
work of the American Missionary Association, especially in 
the South, and congratulated the farmers and their wives on 
their fine exhibits and handicraft, and the school on its work 
as seen by the character of its student body and improvement 
in the homes and life of the people of the community. 

The farmers explained their methods of farming and testi- 
fied to new ideas and ideals they had received from these 
Farmers’ Day Institutes, which had enabled them to raise 
larger and better crops. 

The State of North Carolina is doing a large service for its 
colored farmers by sending to their Farmers’ Day Institutes 
well trained men and women to aid them by their expert 
teaching and advice. It was a great day for Brick School 
and the farmers, and it will bear fruit in larger lives and bet- 

ter service. 

After singing “I Know the Lord Has Laid His Hands on 
Me” the meeting was closed with benediction by Rev. P. R. 
DeBerry, of Raleigh. | 

Thus closed the tenth annual Farmers’ Day Institute, 
which was a notable gathering of farmers and their North- 
ern and Southern friends. Brick School is to be congratu- 
lated upon the large service it is doing for the community, 
State, and Nation. 
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Short Course in Agriculture 
MR. E. F. COLSON. 

From February 7th to 21st, a short course in Agriculture 
and Domestic Science for farmers and their wives, was con- 
ducted by the teachers in the Agricultural and Domestic Sci- 
ence departments of the Joseph K. Brick School. Nearly all 
of the men and women who attended last year’s short course 
here were enrolled again, and in addition to these a few new 
members were present. 

Such subjects as the growing of cotton, corn, fruits, pea- 
nuts, and vegetables, the raising of poultry and swine, the 
selection, care, and management of milch cows and their dairy 
products were discussed in a very practical manner by Messrs. 
Forney and Colson, and Miss E. C. Baker and Mrs. A. L. 
Davis, together with some of the girls in the advanced classes, 
gave some very helpful instruction to the women. 

After one of these meetings several ladies were heard to 
remark that they intended to improve upon their present 
methods of housekeeping. 

One very pleasant departure from last year’s short course 
was a reception given February 16th by the teachers to the 
farmers and their wives. Some very good music was ren- 
dered by several persons who were present and refreshments 
were served. 


When we plant a tree we are doing what we can to make 
our planet a more wholesome and happier dwelling-place for 
those who come after us if not for ourselves.—Holmes. 
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EDITORIAL 


Farmers’ Day at J oseph K. Brick School on F ebruary 22 
was a very interesting day and will long be remembered by 
all those who were present. The discussions and addresses 
were all of a very high order. The address by Prof. Cw 
Coon, of Wilson, N. C., was so good that we are publishing it 
in full for the benefit of our readers. There are thousands of 
other good men in the South who hold views similar to those 
expressed by Mr. Coon, and we are glad to know it. 


* * * 


We are always glad to receive the letters of appreciation 
which come to us from time to time from our readers. It is 
our desire to publish only those things that will be of interest 
to those who are interested in our school and in education. 
Many of our readers not only send in their own subscriptions 
to the News, but they frequently subscribe for their friends. 
Why not send in a subseription for your friend so that he 
will receive the Nuws regularly? And will not all of our 
subscribers who have not already done so, send in their sub- 
scriptions as soon as possible ? 


* % * 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 
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Campus Happenings 


A Valentine party was given by the teachers on February 
14. It was one of the pleasantest occasions of the present 
school year and everyone seemed to enjoy himself thoroughly. 

One of the best lectures ever given at Brick School was. 
delivered Monday night, February 12, by Civil Engineer A. 
W. Wyndam, who was for a number of years employed by the 
United States government at Panama. The subject of Engi- 
neer Wyndam’s address was the Panama Canal and the lec- 
ture was illustrated throughout by means of a stereopticon. 
It was a valuable lecture, both for the history and the geog- 
raphy and teachers and students greatly enjoyed it. 

Our Commencement address will be delivered by Dr. L. O. 
Baird, of Chicago. Dr. Baird is Western District Secretary 
for the American Missionary Association. 

Among the many visitors on Farmers’ Day were the fol- 
lowing: Mr. H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer of the American 
Missionary Association; Dr. George W. Moore, Superintend- 
ent of Church Work for the American Missionary Associa- 
tion; Mr. D. B. Johnson, of the United States Forestry 
Service; Rev. P. R. DeBerry, of Raleigh; Rev. A. Hill, of 
Bethel; Messrs. C. F. Rich, Simpson, Bryant, Dr. Bryant, 
of Rocky Mount, and many others. 

Mr. Richard Harrison appeared in recital at Brick School 
on March 6. The whole program was a good one, but per- 
haps the number that was most appreciated was Mr. Harri- 
son’s reading of the play, Julius Cesar. 


Y. M. C. A. Band Fund 


In the January News it was reported that our band instru- 
ments had been paid for, leaving a balance of $10.11 in the 
treasury. During February we have received $34.27. This 
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amount, with the above balance, has made possible the addi- 
tion of two new instruments, a B flat- bass and an FE flat 
clarinet. 

The following list presents the names of all persons who 
have contributed since our last report : 


Mr. H. B. Burnett, Bricks Ne Gav. anita haan ede ke $0.50 
Miss Cora Black, Whitakers, No Cie fa) op een enc aes 1.00 
Mr. William Austin, Whitakers) iN. 0. . cies ee eee 1.00 
A visiting friend from New York........................ 20.00 
Mr. Edward Phillips, Bricks NaC. 38. Geary pee .65 
Brick School Farmers’ Conference... .......2.........4.0 it 

M12) ear onPn Er IMMORE GE Mabe pines a eS OS . 904.27 
Previously reported ii): Wit). to, Hie. ee) Shae 142.85 

Grand totals, | visti gine Foti ae ans hee $177.12 


JoserpH FrLercuer, Chairman. 


Joun Mvrrarn, Treasurer, 


My Daily Desire 


To awaken in the morning with a smile brightening my 
face; to greet the day with reverence for the opportunities it 
contains; to approach my work with a clear mind; to hold 
ever before me, even in the doing of little things, the Ulti- 
mate Purpose toward which I am working; to meet men and 
women with laughter on my lips and love in my heart; to 
be gentle and kind and courteous through all the hours; to 
approach the night with the weariness that ever woos sleep 
and the joy that comes from work well done,—this is how T 
desire to waste wisely my days.—Exchange. 
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In the annual business meeting of the Alumni Association, 
held last May, it was voted that the treasurer of the school 
should be treasurer of the Association. The President, there- 
fore, asks all members to send their fees direct to Mr. Isadore 
Martin. According to the constitution all dues should be 
paid before May 15. 

The $10 which were appropriated by the Association for 
student aid, was turned over to the Treasurer at the beginning 
of the school year, and through the Principal’s suggestion a 
worthy young lady in the school has been receiving the benefit 
of it. 

There is still a balance of a few dollars on hand. We 
mention this to correct an impression that the Alumni fees 
are used simply to cover the expenses of the anniversary exer- 
cises and annual banquet. Of course we want our program 
and alumni repast during commencement week. This serves 
to bring the graduates back to the school, and also keeps them 
in touch with its interests and with each other—by no means 


a selfish interest. 
* % * 


Mr. James Croom was prevented from pursuing his studies 
in Union University, Richmond, because of serious eye 
trouble. He has spent much time canvassing in the State of 
North Carolina in the interest of a paper published in Salis- 
bury by Rev. A. S. Croom. 


* * % 


Good reports have been received from Mr. Elisha Green, 
who is studying at Howard University. 


TAT TTT WORORGRO eRe 


A Students’ Page Miss fates HALL, 4 
| ly lly a 


On Saturday, February 17, the Vesperian and Adelphian 
literary societies rendered a joint program. It was a well 
rendered program and very much enjoyed by all. Each piece 
showed that some thought had been put into it. 


%* * * 


Farmers’ Day was well attended. Among the old students 
present were: Messrs. Cary Pittman, Noah Hill, Thomas 
Boddie, and A. B. Meachem. The band furnished musie for 
the day. 

* %* * 

The Christian Endeavor Society gave its annual reception 
Saturday evening, March 2. The installation of officers was 
the first thing on the program, and the rest of the time was 
given to playing games and having a good social time. The 
officers installed for the ensuing year were: Miss Minna 
Reid, president; Miss Caroline Frazier, vice-president; Miss 
Olivia Payton, recording secretary; Miss Laura Powers, 
corresponding secretary; Miss Sarah Pittman, treasurer, and 
Miss Zenobia Ross, chairman of prayer meeting committee. 


Ns aes 


Principal Inborden and the Jubilee Club were invited to 
render a program at Red Hill Baptist church Sunday, March - 
10, which was the third anniversary of Rev. Mr. Coel’s pas- 
torate. The program was as follows: 

Jubilee Song. 
Invocation. 
Jubilee Song. 
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Jubilee Song. 
Address by Principal Inborden. 


* * %* 


The Harrison recital on March 6 was much enjoyed by all. 


* * * 


On the evening of February 22d Miss Mary Battle, Do- 
mestic Science teacher of Knox Institute, and an ex-student 
of Brick School, gave a George Washington entertainment in 
the Carnegie chapel of Knox. The scene of the play was 
laid in Mt. Vernon. Among the characters represented were 
little George, in the act of cutting down his father’s cherry 
tree; George Washington, commander; Martha Washington, 
Betsy Ross, and Paul Revere. The representation of the 
characters deserve special mention. One could easily imag- 
ine that he was looking upon the George Washington, Martha 
Washington, and Paul Revere of history, so real did their cos- 
tumes make them appear. It may be of interest to add that 
Miss Battle was responsible for the composition of the play, 
training of the characters, the planning and arrangement of 
the costumes. The proceeds were added to the bell fund of 
Knox Institute. 
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Bobbitt Grocery Company 
Wholesale Grocers 


Enfield, North Carolina Emporia, Virginia 


We don’t claim to sell goods as cheap as some of our competitors, but 
we do claim to sell the best. Try us and be convinced; your money back 
if not satisfied. Get our prices whether you buy or not. : 


Bobbitt Grocery Company 
THE BANK OF ENFIELD 


(ON THE CORNER) 


Is an old financial institution. It solicits your accounts subject to 
check. No interest paid on these accounts, but we have a SAV- 
INGS Department upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The 
running of a Savings account has a tendency to wean a man from 
habits of extravagance and dissipation. It gives him new ambi- 
tion and a desire to save money. Start a Savings ‘account with 


THE BANK OF ENFIELD, ENFIELD, N. C 


Geo. B. Curtis, President. Ivey Watson, Cashier. 


Save One- Tenth 
of Your Income 


It should not be hard to do and persistent effort along this line means. 
the accomplishment of many worthy desires. 


It means: freedom from burdensome debt ; getting on in the world; per- 
sonal independence; power; the ability to help others; the increased re- 
spect of your neighbors; a more contented life, old age comforts, and 
many other things that are well worth having. 

Start right—open a checking account with us, deposit your income and 
pay all your bills by check; you’ll find a checking account a most conven- 
ient way for handling your income and you will find it easier to make 
regular savings. Try it. We will furnish you with pass and check book 
free of charge. 


Commercial & Farmers Bank 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PARKER BROS. {imball Hardware Co, 


ENEIBED, N.C. : 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 
Jewelers DEALERS IN 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, 


Hats, Furniture, Pianos Paints, Oils, Varnishes, 
and Organs. Tools, Cutlery, Wire 


EDISON PHONOGRAPHS Fencing, Stoves, 
AND RECORDS 


FURNITURE SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS HEATERS and HARNESS 


DR. C. HIGHSMITH 
DENTIST 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Wood’s Seeds 
For 1912. 


Our New Descriptive Catalog 
is fully up-to-date, and tells all 
about the best 


Garden and 
Farm Seeds. 


Every farmer and gardener 
should have a copy of this cata- 
log, which has long been recog- 
nized as a standard authority, 
for the full and complete infor- 
mation which it gives. 

_ We are headquarters for 

Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 

Potatoes, Seed Oats, Cow Peas, 

Soja Beans and all Farm Seeds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T, W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
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CURTIS-PIERSON CO. 


Established over thirty years 
Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hard- 
ware, Groceries, Provisions, 
Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for 
School Books Ordered by State 
Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


G. E. MGGWIGAN 


General 
Hardware 


Building Materials, Lime, Cement, 
Brick and Shingles 


AGENT FOR 


Peanut Threshers, Internationa] 
Gasoline Engines, Hackney Bug- 
gies and Thornhill Wagons. 


SSS: 


If its Quality you 
want, buy your 


Drugs and 
Coilet Articles 


AT 
HARRISON’S PHARMACY 
ee 


The School boy or Girl, must learn some 
lessons not found in books. One of the 
most expensive lessons in economy is this: 


The Cheapest Article is Nearly Always 
the Dearest in the Long Run. 


R. E. L.GUNTER, Agt. (On the Corner) 


Has the reputation of carrying the Best 
Hats, Shoes, Dry Goods, Notions, Fancy 
Goods, Clothing, Ladies Suits, ete., 
that are to be had. 


BE WISE 


GO TO 


MEYER'’S 


FOR BEST LINE OF 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes, 


Crockery, Furniture, Etc. 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


A Full Line of Groceries at 
Wholesale Prices 


MES Y tees 


“The Hustler’’ 


SSE 
GET YOUR DRUGS AT 


Whitaker’s 
Pharmacy 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


We keep anything that is usually 
kept in any First-class City Drug 
Store, embracing a full line of 


Drugs, Sundries, Toilet 
Articles, Etc. 


SS 


Se 
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MBER 


Yellow Pine, White Pine, Hard- 
woods and Mahogany, Sash, Doors, 
Blinds, Frames, Roofing 


WOODWARD & SON 
we Richmond, Va. 


Se 
NEW DRUG STORE 


Look for the white front on 
the corner opposite Meyer’s 


I have opened an up-to-date Drug Store- 
Nice line of Drugs, Patent Medicines, Per, 
fumes, Stationery, Soaps Talcum Powders. 
Combs and Brushes. Call and see me. 


Meet your friends here 
You are always welcome 


W. E. BEAVANS, The Prescription Druggist 
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Who Should Teach ? 


BY MR. CHARLES L. COON, WILSON, N.C. 


Every State has in its laws made some effort to describe 
the kind of persons to whom it would entrust the school edu- 
cation of its children. But most of these laws are vague and 
indefinite. For years I have uttered my feeble protest against 
our North Carolina conditions which make it possible for al- 
most any one to teach school. 

But whatever the law says or does not say, the people are 
eradually coming to the day when they will not tolerate pres- 
ent conditions. I believe people are going to insist very soon 
on a few fundamental qualifications in those who teach their 
children. I think those qualifications which they will em- 
phasize will be somewhat as follows: | 

1. The teacher will have to have a sound body. It is sheer 
nonsense to try to teach health in a school by means of a liv- 
ing example which gives the lie to every precept of the book. 
Deformed, crippled, grotesquely ugly, half blind, half deaf, 
and other physical defectives will be barred from the teacher’s 
office, as well as those suffering from tuberculosis and other 
enervating diseases. | 

2. The teacher will have to be vitally interested in some 
phase of the world’s work. In some sections a majority of 
the teachers of the children are young persons who have not 
reached the age of 21 years, who do not intend to teach at 
best longer than a few years. These persons are not vitally 
interested in teaching nor are they vitally interested in farm- 
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ing, housekeeping, or any other form of the world’s work. It 
is simply impossible for such persons to do any real teaching 
for the good reason that they can not connect the knowledge 
of books with real life at any vital point. And we all know 
that unless the things learned in books get into real, actual 
life they are of little value. Those who teach must be able 
to practice what they preach and be living ensamples of their 
teaching. 

3. The teacher will have to know in a real, vital way the 
knowledge which we designate as geography, history, arith- 
metic, drawing, literature, and science. Nowadays our teach- 
ers’ examinations are directed only to finding out how much 
of such knowledge would-be teachers can remember, It is 
going to happen some of these days that we are not going to 
be satisfied with such tests. We shall then see that the real 
test of knowledge is its use. Those who would be teachers 
will then have to show on examination how they have already 
applied what they have learned in books, and also how they 
would lead children to apply the knowledge of books, use it 
to inspire right ideals and to make of the children good 
citizens. | , 

4. The teacher will have to have some real technical train- 
ing for the work of teaching. We shall soon, I hope, see that 
it is disastrously expensive to put an untrained teacher in 
charge of immature children. And by training I do not 
mean so much the possession of the lingo of pedagogy and 
psychology as I do the ability to use knowledge for training — 
in developing good character. If we mean by training teach- 
ers only that they are to be taught short-cuts by which to 
cram a certain amount of book knowledge into the heads of 
children, then it were just as well to leave off such training. 
We are not going to save the world or the children by mere 
knowledge. We must have teachers who are able to lead 
their pupils to apply knowledge. Only training in that pro- 
cess is worth while, te Piet. 
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5. The public is finally going to demand that teachers be 
persons who enter upon that work for life, not as a probation 
period leading to some other vocation. This will guarantee 
to the public that every one who teaches children will possess 
the spirit of service, will have the spirit of the Great Teacher 
who came to serve and to minister to others and not to be 
served and to be ministered unto. 

_ Who then should teach children? Only those who have 
sound bodies, only those who have enough maturity to be 
seriously and vitally interested in some phase of the real 
work of the world, only those who can show they have ap- 
plied the knowledge they have gained from books to the de- 
velopment of their own characters, only those who are trained 
so that they can lead their pupils to apply the knowledge of 
books in the formation of ideals and in the making of good 
character, only those who are ready to enter upon teaching 
as their lifework and who are possessed of the spirit of 
service. 


An Absent-Minded Professor 


A very absent-minded professor was busily engaged in 
solving a scientific problem when the nurse hastily opened 
the library door and announced a great family event. 

“The little stranger has arrived, Professor.” 

“Eh? said the professor. 

“Tt is a little boy,” said the nurse. oe 

“Little boy, little boy,” mused the professor. ‘Well, ask 
him what he wants.”—June Woman’s Home Companion. 


Do Your Job Well—Whatever Your Job Is 


Writing on “The Woman and Democracy,” in the June 
American Magazine, Ida M. Tarbell says: 

“A poor lawyer falls below a good clerk, a poor teacher 
below a good housemaid, since one renders a sound and the 
other an unsound service.” 
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Why Boys and Girls Forget so Much of What They 
Learn in School 


In the June American Magazine there is an interesting 
editorial on education in which the author explains how boys 
and girls are set to study subjects that do not interest them, 
with the result that what they learn is quickly forgotten and 
is comparatively useless. F ollowing is an extract from the 
article: 

“All the work of later years is odd jobs compared with 
what one does between twelve and eighteen. Think of the 
resolution, the energy and dogged grit it takes to get lessons 
on a warm spring day, with the world waiting to be explored 
and all the really important things of life suffering for at- 
tention ; with kites to fly, tops to spin, and no end of responsi- 
bility about dogs and baseball and birds’ nests! A boy can 
learn his lessons, Heaven knows how, but he can, for I did it. 
By stress of will I closed my eyes to the sunshine, my ears to 
the birds, my mind to the ball game, and got those lessons in 
‘civil government—and Lord, where are they now ? 

“The essence of my revised pedagogy is that in any line of 
study, interest should precede acquisition ; and particularly, 
the interest should be natural, not an artificial interest made 
to order. I have forgotten civil government because, when 
studied, civil government had no natural interest, not the 
slightest. It was remote, alien, presenting no part of con- 
tact with experience of life. Hence got it by the very hard- 
est, it meant nothing and the interest in birds’-nesting and 
baseball came out of direct experience; it was, as I say, a 
natural interest brought out by something that actually hap- 
pened. Civil government didn’t happen; and one can lay it 
down as a rough rule that you can’t take interest in things 
that do not happen for you.” | | 
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Companions by the Way 


Just as an experiment, see how far you can walk in five 
minutes. It will convince you that a lot of your hurrying is 
needless. 

Many of us let slip a thousand opportunities by waiting 
for inspiration, forgetting that idleness is not inspiring. ‘‘In- 
spiration comes to him who works.” 

Don’t be afraid to give compliments. Over-delicacy in this 
respect is a social handicap and a cause of much needless 
lack of popularity, with consequent depression and timidity. 

If you are in the habit of looking at your watch every few 
minutes, to see what speed you are making, better discard 
the watch. You will save ever so much strain, and actually 
suffer no loss of time. 

Is it wise for sensitive natures to expose themselves to 
tragical plays and harrowing novels? They pay for the ex- 
perience by suffering a ghastly nervous exhaustion out of all 
proportion to the temporary thrill. | 

Are you one of the people who hop up nervously when the 
train is nearing the station, and stand until it stops? You | 
think you are saving a lot of time, whereas in reality a car 
empties itself in three-quarters of a minute. 

You have heard of “the total depravity of inanimate ob- 
jects.” 
folly 


doomed to tip over, or pour hot sauce into cut glass, or go into 


They are not depraved. We blame them for our own 


as when we pile dishes in reckless heaps that are 


a dark room without trying to remember where the furni- 
ture is. 

Why are people so aware of their sensitiveness to the color 
of furniture and wallpaper, and so blind to the effect of the 
color of artificial light on the feelings. Really, a mellow 
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light and an agreeable lampshade go far toward making the » 
evening restful, and cheerful, and cozy. Crude illumination 
is irritating. 

The quickest way to cure “blues” is to identify them. If 
you look back a little and discover that your woe has no rea- 
sonable cause, and that you “just feel like feeling so,” you 
know that the condition is physical. That knowledge puts 
you on the road to recovery, for the physical condition be- 
gins to improve as soon as you find there is nothing worse 
the matter.—June Woman’s Home Companion. 


Don’t Carry a Burden if You Can Set it Down 


Following is an extract from a little article in the current 
issue of Farm and Fireside: 

“An aged, weary-looking woman, with a heavy basket upon 
her arm, entered the train at one of the way stations. Carry- 
ing her burden with some difficulty down the aisle, she found 
an empty seat of which she took possession. Instead of plac- 
ing her burden upon the floor or upon the seat beside her, she 
continued to hold it, shifting its weight now and then from 
one knee to the other. A working man across the aisle 
watched her for some time in silence, but at last when he 
could stand it no longer he reached over and touched the 
woman upon the arm. ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘if you will set 
your basket down the train will carry both it and you.’ 

“How much of human nature there is in this little inci- 
dent! Some people never try to ‘ease the burden’ which cir- 
cumstance has decreed shall be theirs. They insist on carry- 
ing it even when they might temporarily lay it down and 
ease their breaking backs.” 


The Joseph K. Brick News 


Published monthly, during the school year, by the Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Indus- 
trial and Normal School. 
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Entered at the post-office at Enfield, N. C., as second-class matter. 


EDITORIAL 


An interesting article on “Who Should Teach,” appears 
in this issue of the News. It was written by Mr. Charles 
L. Coon, Superintendent of Schools, Wilson, N. C. We hope 
that many teachers and would-be teachers will read this 
article carefully. Mr. Coon is a teacher of long and wide 
experience and he certainly ought to know who should teach. 

Nobody wants a doctor who prescribes for his patients 
from the knowledge acquired 20 or 25 years, or even ten 
years ago, unless he has kept abreast with the times by read- 
ing medical journals and magazines on his profession. New 
discoveries in the medical world are being made every year, 
and the doctor who does not read and study all the time will 
soon be a back number. 

We should be just as particular about those who are se- 
lected to teach our children. There are hundreds of. so- 
called teachers who are teaching on the strength of a diploma 
from some college or other higher institution of learning. 
They never subscribe for an educational journal or maga- 
zine, they never attend a summer school, they never attend 
a teachers’ institute. They are satisfied to remain in the 
same old rut in which they have been traveling, lo, these many 
years. Their classes are all taught in the same way from 
year to year. Instead of feeding their pupils from a fresh 
spring of knowledge each year, the helpless and unfortunate 
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pupils must drink from the same old stagnant pool from 
which hundreds of others have been drinking for years. 
May the time soon come when these old “mossbacks’”’ will be 
relegated to the ranks of the “has-beens,” and up-to-date, 
real teachers will be put in their places. 


Never has our campus looked so beautiful as it has this 
spring. On Founder’s Day, as we looked over the green, 
well-kept lawn and saw the many beautiful trees and shrubs 
on our campus, we felt that if Mrs. Brick could look down 
upon this, the work of her hands, she would feel amply re- 
paid for all that she had done. Amid such beautiful sur- 
roundings there is no reason why every student here should 


not do his very best. 
x * # 


No school in all the Southland offers such exceptional ad- 
vantages as does Joseph K. Brick School to the boy or girl 
of limited means. Any boy or girl in good health who has 
ten or fifteen dollars in cash and clothes enough to last one 
year may enter the work department of this school and earn 
enough in a year to pay all of his expenses in the day school 
for one year. These students work during the day and go to 
school at night for two hours. A number of our best stu- 
dents have gotten their start in that way. Those who desire 
an education but have but little money would do well to 
correspond with the school in regard to entering the work de- 
partment and night school. 


Whether at home or abroad the happiest are those who 
have helped some one else to be happy. Each morning deter- 
mine to profit in this way and you will not be disappointed.— 
Martineau. 
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Campus Happenings 


In the January issue of the News we failed to mention 
in the report of the Band Fund that Miss Ida B. Arrington, 
one of the contributors to the fund, is a graduate of this in- 
stitution, of the class of 1910. It was an oversight on our 
part, and ‘we take pleasure in mentioning the fact now so. 
that our readers: may see how well a number of our graduates 


have been responding to our appeal for funds for a band. 


A full account of our commencement exercises will ap- 
pear in the June issue of the News. It would be well for 
students and others to order copies promptly. 


As usual, our Founder’s Day was observed on May 1. 
Principal Inborden reviewed the history of the school and 
told of Mrs. Brick’s interest in the work from the time of 
her first visit until her death. The address for the occasion 
was delivered by Dr. G. S. Dickerman, of New Haven, Conn. 
In order that his message might be one of encouragement to 
his hearers, Dr. Dickerman told of a number of people who, 
although born in poverty, had become people of great use- 
fulness in the world because they were willing to persevere, 
work hard, and make sacrifices. 


Mr. J. S. Perry, violinist, assisted by Mr. S. M. Pitt, 
reader, and Miss Perry, pianist, and local talent, gave a re- 
eital at Brick School on the evening of April 12. 


A modern, up-to-date post office equipment has been in- 
stalled in the post office at Bricks, and all Brickites are proud 
of it. 


Bricks is not a money order office. Those who are sending 
remittances to the school may have money orders drawn on 
the post office at Enfield, or if they wish to remit by check 
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or registered letter, it will be perfectly satisfactory to us. 
All mail, however, of every description, should be sent to — 
Bricks, N. C., and for the present it might be well to put on 
the letter the name of the county. Bricks is in Edgecombe 


County. 


Treasurer Martin delivered a practical address on “A 
Strong People” to the students and friends at the closing 
exercises of the graded school in Enfield on Friday, May 10. 
_ Mrs. Mask, of Wilmington, visited her sister, Mrs. E. F. 


Colson, for a few days in April. 


Y. M. C. A. Band Suit Fund 


As told in our March News, we drained our treasury in 
order to add to the band a B flat bass and an E flat clarinet. 
These instruments are in the band regularly and add consid- 
erably to its fullness and balance. 

Our hope now is to raise funds to cover the cost of twelve 
uniforms. By all means let us have them by the first of the 
coming October. 

Since our March report we have received donations and 
fees as follows: 


Mr. W.-M. Perkins, Enfield, N. C.... ee: $0.50 


Atriend,,.Bin field uN, oC wise aee Ni cn. 0 25 
Mr. Wilson Woodard, Whitakers, N..C.............-.-. 12.00 
Mr. Willie Hill, Battleboro, N. Gai.....2: pemesen 
Mr. M. C. Dixon, Rocky Mount, N. O..... $2 18.48 
Red Hill Church, near Whitakersyain, 0:25. 4") ae 2.50 

Fotal receipts)... 2tVin salar ecu iJon ae $34.73 


JosErH Furercurr, Ohm. 
Joun Muvrrain, Treas. 
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On the afternoon of May 1 a game of baseball was played 
between Brick School and Rocky Mount. The game was 
poorly played and was interesting to those at Bricks only be- 
cause the home team won. ‘The score was 8 to 6. 


* * * 

On the evening of May 3 the band went over to Enfield 
and rendered a program which the citizens seemed to enjoy 
very much. The boys ‘have been invited to repeat the visit 
in the near future. 

* * * 

On Saturday, May 11, the students were given their an- 
nual picnic. The afternoon would have been more enjoyable 
had not the rain driven all from outdoors to Ingraham 
Chapel, where supper was served. 


*% * * 


Our band and baseball club went to Rocky Mount on May 
10. Principal Inborden and Messrs. Fletcher and Elzy, and 
Misses Little and Cashin, of the teaching force, were in the 
party. The baseball club played Rocky Mount in the after- 
noon and won the game, and the band gave a concert in the 
Odd Fellows’ Hall in the evening for the benefit of one of 
the churches. About twenty of the party returned to Bricks 
on train 82 Saturday morning about half-past two o’clock. 
Others who did not care to be up so late, or rather so early, 
‘waited for train 34. 

I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I am 
not bound to succeed, but I am bound to live by the light that 


T have.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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E Alumni Page Miss HATTIE L. GREEN, 4 


Editor 


lM My, it is 


Because of school duties the president of the Alumni As- 
sociation will not be present at the alumni reunion. An in- 
teresting program has been planned, and it is hoped that as 
many as can conveniently attend will be present. The editor 
of this page hopes to give an account of the annual address 
and all other things of interest in connection with the meet- 
ing in the June issue. 


= 
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PARKER BROS. {jmball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Jewelers ere 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, 


Hats, Furniture, Pianos Paints, Oils, Varnishes, 
. o 
and Organs. Tools, Cutlery, Wire 


EDISON PHONOGRAPHS Fencing, Stoves, 
AND RECORDS 


FURNITURE SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS HEATERS and HARNESS 


DR. C. HIGHSMITH 
DENTIST 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Wood’s Seeds 
For 1912. 


Our New Descriptive Catalog 
| is fully. up-to-date, and. tells all 
about the best 


Garden and 
Farm Seeds. 


Every farmer and gardener 
| should have a copy of this cata- 
log, which has long been recog- 
| nized as a Standard authority, 
for the full and complete infor- 

| mation which it gives. 

We are headguarters for 
Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes, Seed Oats, Cow Peas, 
Soja Beans and all Farm Seeds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD G SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
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HARRISON’S PHARMACY 


The School boy or Girl, must learn some 
lessons not found in books. One of the 
most expensive lessons in economy is this: 


The Cheapest Article is Nearly Always 
the Dearest in the Long Run. 


R. E. L. GUNTER, Agt. (On the Corner) 


Has the reputation of carrying the Best 
Hats, Shoes, Dry Goods, Notions, Fancy 
Goods, Clothing, Ladies Suits, etc., 
that are to be had. 


BE WISE 
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Crockery, Furniture, Etc. 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


A Full Line of Groceries at 
Wholesale Prices 
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GET YOUR DRUGS AT 


. Whitaker’s 
» Pharmacy 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


We keep anything that is usually 
kept in any First-class City Drug 
Store, embracing a full line of 

Drugs, Sundries, Toilet 


Articles, Etc. 
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Yellow Pine, White Pine, Hard- 
woods and Mahogany, Sash, Doors, 
Blinds, Frames, Roofing 


WOODWARD & SON 


Richmond, Va. 


X& 


NEW DRUG STORE 


Look for the white front on 
the corner opposite Meyer’s 


I have opened an up-to-date Drug Store- 
Nice line of Drugs, Patent Medicines, Per, 
fumes, Stationery, Soaps, Taleum Powders. 
Combs and Brushes. Call and see me. 


Meet your friends here 
You are always welcome 


W. E. BEAVANS, The Prescription Druggist 
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THE BANK OF ENHELD 


(ON THE CORNER) 


Is an old financial institution. It solicits your accounts subject to 
check. No interest paid on these accounts, but we have a SAY- 
INGS Department upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The 
running of a Savings account has a tendency to wean a man from 
habits of extravagance and dissipation. It gives him new ambi- 
tion and a desire to save money. Start a Savings account with 


THE BANK OF ENFIELD, ENFIELD, N. C. 


Geo. B. Curtis, President. Ivey Watson, Cashier. 


Save One- Tenth 
= .our Income 


It should not be hard to do and persistent effort along this line means 
the accomplishment of many worthy desires. 

It means: freedom from burdensome debt; getting on in the world; per- 
sonal independence; power; the ability to help others; the increased re- 
spect of your neighbors; a more contented life, old age comforts, and 
many other things that-.are well worth having. 

Start right—open a checking account. with us, deposit your income and 
pay all your bills by check; you’ll find a checking account a most conven- 
lent way for handling your income and you will find it easier to make 
regular savings. Try it. We will furnish you with pass and check book 
free of charge. ; 


Commercial & Farmers Bank 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Commencement 


Each commencement, of course, is always the best. At 
least that is true if we are to believe what the teachers and 
the members of the graduating classes say. And so to keep 
in line with the other teachers the writer must say that the 
Commencement of 1913 at Joseph K. Brick School was the 
best in many ways. 

The sermon, on Sunday, May 25, by Rev. S. D. Turner, 
of Brockton, Mass., was an excellent one, and was listened 
to by a large number of people. : 

Monday night, May 26, the pupils of the Primary and 
Intermediate grades rendered an interesting program that 
ereatly pleased a large audience. 

On May 27, in the afternoon, at 2:30 o’clock, the regular 
class day exercises of the senior class were held. 

Tuesday night, May 27, a play entitled, ‘The Daughter 
of the Desert,” was given by the pupils of the Grammar 
Department. 

The all-important day was Wednesday, May 28. Long 
before the hour for the exercises to begin vehicles of every 
description began to arrive on the campus. The morning 
train brought three coaches full of people from points south. 

At the appointed hour the Senior Class, escorted by the 
Juniors, slowly marched from a rear room to seats on the 
rostrum. Rev. P. R. DeBerry, of Raleigh, offered prayer. 
Without any introduction each member of the class then de- 
livered carefully prepared speeches which were enjoyed by 
the many friends present. A beautiful piece of music fol- 
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lowed the last student speaker on the program. Principal 
Inborden then introduced Rev. Henry E. Jackson, of Upper 
Montclair, N. J., who delivered a very practical and helpful 
address. After Mr. Jackson’s very excellent address, Sena- 
tor Dawes, of Elm City, was introduced by the Principal 
and requested to say a few words. 

The members of the graduating class were then called to 
the front and after a few well chosen remarks by Dr. George 
W. Moore they were handed their diplomas by the Principal. 

“A Nautical Knot,” an operetta by Wm. Rhys-Herbert, 
was well rendered by the department of music.in the after- 
noon at 2:30 o'clock. This exercise brought the eighteenth 
year of Joseph K. Brick School to a successful end. 

The programs of three of the exercises follow: 


SUNDAY, MAY 25ruH, AT 10:30 A. M. 


PROGRAM, 


Prelude—March from “Athallia”.%2 4... #2. >. 0.0 Mendelssohn 
Doxology. 
Invocation. 
Hymn 54. 
Scripture Lesson. 
Prayer and Response. 


Anthem—Gloria/in. Excelsiswth. acstienc se On oe Ashford 
Offertorve Melody #0 934." tc, Sicg., case ate tienes mee eee. Lieuranae 
Announcements. | 
Sermon by Rev. S. D. Turner, of Brockton, Mass. 
Hymn. 
Benediction. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 28ru, 1913, AT 10 A. M. 


PROGRAM. 
Processional. 
Invocation. 
Calop Marchocs 2 cai) gots ats vce wake? a ee Lavignac 
Misses Dorothy Inborden, Lillian Martin, Mary 
Everett, Mrs. Fletcher. 


The Severity of ‘Child°Laper!/ tus. ooa4 sorta port Tazzie G. Dodson 
Graduating form What tilur. wutisasea. fAnorans. att. M. Etta Cofield 
Spring Sona. vee ce o. We R ee sa Gee oe ete Hawley 


Semi-chorus Women’s Voices. 
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Advancement of Architecture............. Seep pst an Joseph M. Bullock 
ee wie WOLrlds . ses doce Womens’ Gis erbe LS ab: Lula R. Bullock 


ne sR EID Se ling satel yl ey Me arti Re teh td ge a a a a Bach-Gounod 
; Mr. Silas Artis. 
Violin Obligato—Mr. Fletcher. 


Advancement of Womanhood................0000- Maud R. Chisholm 
TOL TNE VWOFIG © oc. 65 Fs ge Vein wa ache sletslatel cls John R. Murrain 
Ree FOWL Mere Od IOLA BES SuDOU SI PATE aN TOG, Wilson 
Misses Chisholm and Dodson; Messrs. Artis and Downer. 
MIPS S os Oe be el Rev. Henry E. Jackson, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Pontecrine of Diplomas s oink... . sees wesc ee Principal T. S. Inborden 
EES llega a Saenger grey AR ODP RP Cowen 
Normal Chorus. 
Benediction. 
A NAUTICAL KNOT 
Or, THE BELLE OF BARNSTAPOOLE 
WEDNESDAY, MAy 28TH, 1913, aT 2:30 P. Mo. 
Act I 

1. Overture. 

IAI I ALT 5k SIRE uo ES ie leh oh JM. 0G ede LETOR di elalela es alee 2 Chorus 
3. The Sea is the Life for a Manly Man............. Joe and Chorus 
4. Behold the Belle of Barnstapoole...................00005 Chorus 
5. My Name is Barnabas Lee............. 0... cee ewww eae Barnabas 
GEMDOVEREDACTLATTICS 20.5. iil hye aie. eee Julia, Barnabas, and Girls 
MRA ALT aos Sail ae tee ovivwlens «one ieisle ow leip ould eroree Bill and Girls 
eee mem rio Think OF Thee... os. we a ce te ek cece ewe ca eens Joe 
pore yer OOU-bye) fii eb. 9. ot. PORTIOUS. oa ayo. Chorus 

Act II 
SO MOVE. W here Yourke .fo ied ces cided lead eg bbs hid sone Chorus of Girls 
Bee MeV OW VV ILnIN, ThE Baye ooo os oO. cosy soic.ore suocsingacdese visle Chorus 
RCE SOY GS CMCC. As dre st eae tee se cecuteneee rece tl Sailors 
Mem eUNI YAS pall ts. path shed. Coe tL OOOO. . Ned and Sailors 
memes Full of Ups and) Downe sc sve aiken OR? Julia and Bill 
Poem Ove: Willy REMAIN 43... lacs s oun ece Julia, Nance, Joe, and Barnabas 
meueraie vy cdding “Bells are Ringing... .....0.. snc e eee cee ees Chorus 
CHARACTERS. 

Julia, the haughty belle of Barnstapoole................ Minna Reid 
metcovarcentio damsel. so. 203! .4.)..... 2. 37 ods geht Bo alt Olivia Payton 
Barnabas Lee) a wandering artist... ©. . css ptewtas disc cs wee Silas Artis 


Joe Stout, mate of the Bounding Billow....... fe alee William Downer 
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Bill Salt, boatswain of the Bounding Billow......... Murvin Sumner 
eine Spray..o bite cls 5 ) , ...Alfred Leach 
Ned: Biifl.a@<s<s sae. Sailors aboard the Billow / ....Chas. Davis 
Jack Brace. Pz. j ( Mahlon Johnson 
Dela setirs Ace 2eee ......Carrie Parker 
DAIS sain. ar. beh h vicim « Barnstapoole girls ..Janette Whitaker 
DO Fait i AT. oe Ae Ss <oat cue: ..-Dorothy Inborden 


Chorus: Barnstapoole girls, sailors, townspeople. 
Scene: Barnstapoole quay. 

Act I: A summer afternoon. 

Act II: A year later. 


Commencement Sermon 


By Rey. S. D. TuRNER, Brockton, MASS. 


Text: “The kingdom of God is within.”—Luke 17:21. 


The Kingdom of God is the recognition of a principle of 
divine rule in the heart, in virtue of which men become doers 
of the will of God. 

It works from within, expressing itself in the transform- 
ing of the entire life. Jesus in His teaching put especial 
emphasis on the outward expression of his inward principle. 

In the times of Jesus the expression “Kingdom of God” 
was thought of more as a domain of earthly power and 
splendor. Its spiritual significance had been lost if indeed 
it had ever been thought of. The Kingdom of God, the goy- 
erning power, the master-world is within you. It is very 
important that this be kept in mind. We are not controlled 
by a force from without but by a spiritual faculty within. 
We carve out our own life’s stature; we mould our own 
character. We work from within. 

We are like a magnificent vessel with a powerful engine 
in its bosom, which will enable it to make its way through 
the waters. 

We should give this earnest thought until we are possessed 
with-the truth of the text. 

The history of civilization, the history of great souls, the 
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progress of the world in the Christian spirit is the demon- 
stration of the power of this truth. 

The world needs the proper spur, incentive and ideal and 
it has been furnished by Jesus. The master force is a 
Christ-centered life. 

Your life is your domain, a king sits upon the throne and 
with the help of God you can master yourself and also en- 
vironment and rise superior to inherited tendencies. 

The Negro race can not look back on a line of intellectual 
and cultured ancestry. Each individual must make a record 
for himself. There need be no fear or doubt on the part of 
any, because the power to achieve is within. This is abun- 
dantly proved by the record of successful men and women of 
the race. 

The Bible says a record is being kept in heaven. That 
will be the history of your life. 

Carlyle has said, “Brother, thou hast possibilities in thee 
for much; the possibility of writing on the eternal skies the 
record of an heroic life. That noble downfallen, yet unborn 
impossibility, thou canst lift it up, thou canst by thy soul’s 
travail bring it into clear being.” It will be a splendid 
record of achievement if we only catch the force of the truth 
and make the fight. 

Man has shown his ability to triumph over and rise above 
physical, mental, and moral disadvantages, because he had 
faith in the power within him. Jesus has taught that we 
may also triumph over every bias, every sin, every moral 
infirmity, and make a splendid character. ‘The Kingdom of 
God is within.” Like the tiny seed you have God in you 
and can force your way up and up through every obstacle. 
Quinet said, “History began on the day man elected his 
ideals, took his soul in his own hand and sought out a path 
for himself.” 

_ If we will only seriously and courageously take ourselves 
in hand with the determined intention to rule ourselves and 
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be masters of the situations and not slaves to them, trusting 
in the help of God, we will fulfill our mission with success 
and great joy. 


Treasurer Martin Resigns 


Bricks, N. C., March 7, 1913. 


Rev, H. Paut Doverass, D-D., New York, N. Y. 

DEAR Dr. Doucitass:—After a service of twenty years under the 
American Missionary Association, it is with a feeling of genuine 
regret that I tender you my resignation as Treasurer of Joseph K. 
Brick School, to take effect October 1, 1913. 

Sincerely yours, ISADORE MARTIN, 
Treasurer. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
NEw York, N. Y., May 14, 1913. 


TREASURER ISADORE MARTIN, J. K. Brick School, Bricks, N. C. 


My Dear Mr. MArtiIn:—With great regret we accept your resigna- 
tion as Treasurer of Brick School. To say that I am personally 
grieved and disappointed is to put it mildly, but I am just starting 
for a long field trip and can not write adequately at this time. * * * 

The spirit of your work—its fidelity, its accuracy, its wise finan- 
ciering, and its large accomplishments—have won for you our high 
and continued esteem. We shall hope to merit your future confi- 
dence and to know of your plans. 

May I say again that I should be greatly pleased if you will remain 
at Brick School until the late summer? 

I do not want to close this letter without cordial recognition of 
Mrs. Martin’s faithful and helpful services, which have been ever 
appreciated along with yours. 

Sincerely yours, H. PAu, DovuGLass, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Song and Dramatic Recital 


One of the best, if not the best recital, ever given at Brick 
School was the one by Mr. Edward Brigham, on April 26. 
The program follows: 


Songs—Oh, Isis and Osiris (“The Magic Flute”’)............ Mozart 
Pilgrim’s Song (words by Tolstoi)............ Tschaikowski 
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Hecirarvion— Tne Raven oye Pe. ae SN Edgar Allan Poe 


BeBe ee -SNACUOWS “ty ia he keen. MELTS. Otto ah coda ned. Jacobs-Bond 
UO TIOLBNLOOTIF 6 Push eign oes Bid ii. Sie ini og ietar hohe Sieh s § Mascagni 
bg RE SUS Ay See ere apy armerar tate tar = Fare a’ Hardelot 

Recitations—The Mocking Bird..... dearest a de Frank L. Stanton 

The Elf and the Dormouse............. Oliver Herford 
IssitvAnybody’s; Business 7.75: h..2 ale. oa tisisl «940 Anonymous 
Pees tie LOCM UAT 4 gt bin castes eas Paul Laurence Dunbar 

Songs—Sweet Heart! Lov’d Heart!................ Edward Brigham 
Peeteen 1 Lhe Deep. Per. A. etl. ak POUR ooh Petrie 

Recitation—The Ballad of Judas Iscariot.......... Robert Buchanan 

Mor oongs—Atll, Through :the Night. .6 0... Gas econ tele eo elk's Welsh 

I Will Give You the Keys of Heaven.......... Cheshire 
I Know Songs of Just Three Kinds.......... Bohemian 


Farmers’ Day at Brick School 


By Pror. W. V. TUNNELL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Nowhere in the country was George Washington’s birtb- 
day celebrated more patriotically and more helpfully than at 
the Brick School. The celebration assumed a practical form 
by an invitation to the farmers of the contiguous counties to 
assemble and listen to a series of instructive addresses from 
several experts in their special branches of agriclture, 
domestic economy, education and spiritual development. 

The morning was slightly cloudy but a smart shower 
cleared the atmosphere and prepared the way for a bright, 
warm, sunny day; a day so genial that all overcoats and 
wraps were discarded as the participants discussed in groups 
the principles previously expounded preparatory to putting 
them into practice on their respective farms. 

Headed by the School Band, the students, teachers and 
euests with the farmers who had been arriving by the scores 
in their teams, marched to meet the train at the Brick sta- 
tion and lined up in military array awaiting the arrival of 
the special lecturers from Raleigh and the crowd of farmers 
with their wives, who were expected from the surrounding 
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country, and then re-forming, the gala company marched to 
Ingraham Chapel for the special exercises of the day. 

The early morning had been laboriously spent in arrang- 
ing the numerous exhibits of products of the farm, the shop, 
the apiary, and the exquisite specimens of the preserving art 
in the form of canned fruits, preserves, pickles, meats, ete., 
besides a notable aggregation of specimens of the handiwork 
of the students of the school—hats, dresses, specimens of 
mechanical drawing, ete. No money prizes were offered this 
year, but a jury of award was appointed to affix a blue and 
red ribbon on the products of farm or home which was en- 
titled to special distinction. 

After a fervent invocation of the divine blessing by Rev. 
Dr. G. W. Moore, Superintendent of Southern Church Work 
of the American Missionary Association, the conference got 
down to a serious morning’s work. The first address was 
given by the farm specialists, from the State Department of 
Agriculture, which so generously provided some of the best 
and most instructive lecturers. Mr. G. W. Garren, with ele 
gant simplicity discoursed on “Corn in Relation to Soils, 
Varieties, Quantities, Yield, Moisture,” illustrating and en- 
forcing his address by a series of charts which presented 
vividly to the eye every phase of this most important product 
of the farm. Mr. Garren was followed by Mrs. W. A. Hollo- 
well, who presented with peculiar force and charm the prob- 
lems of the home—of cleanliness, light, air, food, cookery, 
health, economy and other household virtues. While ad-’ 
dressed specially to the women she directed many a well 
aimed shaft at the men, who she intimated would care serupu- 
lously for the stable and the animals, while they neglected 
the cook stove, flue, firewood, and other necessary kitchen 
utensils and conveniences. 

This address was followed by a testimonial on the part of 
the farmers themselves as to how they acquired their farms, 
how they have improved them, their original and present 
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value, the year’s crop and their estimated income and other 
related subjects. The questioning was conducted by Prin- 
cipal Inborden with a deftness and tact and skill which won 
the admiration of everyone as he elicited from these plain 
men unaccustomed to public expression the pertinent answer, 
the material point, checking deftly the garrulous, stimulating 
the backward and always getting the thing desired for the 
information of the conference and the encouragement of 
every farmer present to do even better than in the past. 

The morning session was brought to a close by Professor 
Tunnell, of Howard University, who, after some pleasantry 
intended to enliven and relieve the tension of the close atten- 
tion for so long a session, developed briefly the function of 
the farmer in the economy of the world, tracing in broad 
outline the contribution of the farmer to the life of man. 
By this time the clang of the bell called the whole assembly 
to the substantial dinner prepared by the school in the din- 
ing hall which although too small to accommodate all at a 
time, but by successive shifts everybody was served without 
a hitch and in the easiest manner. 

The afternoon session was opened by Miss L. Mahler, 
assisted by Mrs. Hollowell. The former gave a demonstra- 
tion of breadmaking in the presence of the audience, while 
the latter expounded the philosophy of that indispensable art. 
The nature, quantity, and quality of yeast, the element of 
time, care, cleanliness, kneading, rising, and baking were all 
made as plain as A B C to the intent observers and the only 
regret which all had was that there was not enough of the 
delicious product to prove the adage that the proof of the 
bread as of the pie was the eating. Take it at the word of 
the writer—one of the favored—that it was O. K. 

The demonstration was followed by a little lecture on 
“Cheap Kitchen Utensils.” The eyes of the farmers’ wives 
dilated as they gazed on the various five and ten cent articles 
which made the difference between a good housekeeper and a 
poor one. 
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Mr. Jas. W. Gregg was then introduced and for a half hour 
he had every farmer straining neck and ears to catch his 
every word on the paramount question of “Fertilizing Soils.” 
The climax was here reached, for given good soil and careful 
husbandry and God’s rain and sunshine, the farmer’s lot is 
an enviable one. The secret of the vetch, the cowpea and the 
clovers, ete., was here set forth and after some pertinent 
questions relating thereto the address by Professor Tunnell 
was delivered. His subject was “Brains in Farming,” or 
“The Relation of Education to Agriculture.” The speaker 
showed that the world depended on the farmer for both food 
and clothing and that the critical problem before the nation 
and the world was how it was to be fed and clothed and that 
the southern farmer held the key to both problems. He 
dwelt upon the rewards that await cultivation and its prod- 
ucts, and the impartiality of the laws of nature. The minds 
of the farmers were directed to the chemistry and physics of 
the soil and that: knowledge of those principles and not luck 
was the sure and only guaranty of success. Again, that edu- 
cation spelt economy; the utilization of all by-products and 
the loss of nothing. Also that education preached the doc- 
trine of clean and healthful living—the care of the body that 
it might be strong to perform life’s duties, the prevention of 
causes that produce disease, especially the great modern 
plagues, tuberculosis and typhoid, so that having strong and 
healthful bodies and minds strengthened and informed by the 
latest discoveries along the line of their profession—which 
they should magnify—the farmer would come into his own— 
he would achieve competence if not wealth, would be a bene- 
factor of the species and what men have shrunk from as toil- 
some drudgery would become among the most honorable as it 
is one of the most necessary occupations of mankind. 

The session closed with a brief but “rousing” address by 
the Rev. Dr. G. W. Moore, on “Spiritual Aspects of the 
Farmer’s Work and Life,”—the value of patience and self- 
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control, of faith and hope and unselfishness. And after a 
few timely, illuminating words by the presiding officer, the 
efficient, resourceful, devoted Principal, as to the work ot 
the School and what it aims to do for the farmer and the 
children, the conference of 1913 passed into history. — 

No greater evidence of the widespread wholesome influ- 
ence of the Brick School on the community can be cited than 
the growth of the conference through the years from small 
and modest beginnings. The value of the conference and 
the work of the school is attested not only by the fact that 
the State of North Carolina sent at their own expense the 
farm experts, but one of the leading white farmers of the 
community came for the express purpose of getting sugges- 
tions for his spring preparation of soil and planting and 
evinced his practical interest and personal sense of the value 
of the conference and his appreciation of the work of the 
principal and the school by calling at the office of the Treas- 
urer and drawing a check for $35.00. Considering the con- 
dition such an act is conclusive testimony to the work and 
value of both Farmers’ Day and Brick School. Could Mrs. 
Brick, the foundress and the friend and helper of the school 
have been present they would have seen the travail of their 
souls and would have been abundantly satisfied. 


Farmers’ Day 


By Rev. Geo. W. Moore, D.D. 


The Farmers’ Day meeting was held at the Joseph K. Brick 
School, Bricks, N. C., February 22, 19138. Five hundred farmers, in- 
cluding their families, were present, and representatives of the 
State Agricultural Department, also Prof. W. V. Tunnell of Howard 
University and Supt. Geo. W. Moore of the A. M. A. 

At 9 A. M. a procession of the students was formed, led by the 
school band, and marched to the Bricks Station and met the visit- 
ors who came on the morning train and formed a line and marched 
to the chapel. 

The large platform was filled with the products of the field, 
orchard, and garden; also cases containing food, such as bread, 
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meat, cakes, pastry, chicken salad, etc., prepared by the girls in the 
Domestic Science Department. 

A fine display of garments and fancy articles prepared by the 
Sewing School was on exhibition, also, the work of the Millinery 
Department, consisting of up to date hats made by the girls. 

There was an excellent exhibit of wood and iron work made by 
the boys in the Manual Training School, and a display of charts of 
architectural drawings. 

On the south side of the chapel there was a fine exhibit by the 
farmers from Enfield, Whitakers, Shiloh, and Red Hill. And over 
the railing of the gallery was an exhibit of quilts made by the 
women of the community. 

The farm and garden display of Brick School was especially fine. 

The exercises were opened by prayer by Supt. Moore. The Jubilee 
Club sang two numbers: “My soul is a witness for my Lord” and 
“I am going to shout all over God’s Heaven.” 

Prof. Inborden made a few introductory remarks and introduced 
Prof. G. M. Garren, the Assistant Agronomist of the State, who 
spoke on the growing of corn. He spoke of the fertility of the soil 
and quality of the seed and deep plowing for the best growth of 
corn. 

A fine set of charts furnished by the United States Government 
was used to illustrate the subject. The subject was discussed by 
the farmers principally by questions and answers. 

Mrs. W. R. Hollowell of Goldsboro gave an illuminating address 
on women as the custodians of the health of the family. She em- 
phasized the importance of good cooking, fresh air and cleanliness. 

She advised the men to furnish their wives with proper utensils 
and conditions for housekeeping, especially should the kitchen be 
well furnished. 

She exhorted the ministers to give health talks from the pulpit 
and warned the farmers to beware of patent medicines. 

Prof. Tunnell of Howard University gave the closing address of 
the morning. He also struck a warning note against patent medi- 
cines, that tend to impair both soul and body and advocated the free 
use of sunlight, fresh air and soap. He commended Brick School 
on the quality and growth of its work and on the success of its 
Farmers’ Day meetings. 

Mr. Colson explained the character of the articles on exhibit by 
the school and farmers. 

A recess was taken for dinner, when over 400 visitors ate at the 
first and second tables of the large dining hall. After dinner the 
band played a number of martial and patriotic airs and the students 
marched, the boys on one side of the campus and the girls on the 
other, to the delight of the visitors. 

It was an interesting sight to see the good cheer and evident 
marks of prosperity of this large company of farmers. 
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There were about a hundred teams on the ground, and all of the 
horses and mules were in good condition, and the buggies were in 
fine order. 

The chapel was filled to overflow at the afternoon session. A 
collection was taken to assist the band, which furnished the excel- 
lent music, in paying for their new uniforms. 

A number of farmers gave their experiences as to how they se- 
cured their farms which gave evidence of their thrift and economy. 
A number of them own large, well-stocked farms. Over two hun- 
dred persons present owned their own houses and farms. 

Mrs. Hollowell and Miss Mahler, experts in Domestic Science, 
gave a demonstration of bread making, to the delight of the audi- 
ence. Mrs. Hollowell lectured, while Miss Mahler mixed the bread, 
which was afterwards cooked and served at the evening meal. 

Miss Mahler gave an interesting talk on the use of kitchen uten- 
sils, with an exhibit of inexpensive kitchen articles that should be 
in every home. 

Prof. James M. Gray of the State Agricultural Department gave a 
practical address on fertilizing the land. He showed that the soil 
will produce larger and better crops if properly fertilized. The fer- 
tility of the land is increased by plant food. Special emphasis was 
put upon winter crops, such as crimson clover, rye, and vetch. Care 
in the selection of good seed for corn and cotton is essential to good 
crops. 

Dr. Tunnell gave an able address on education and the farmers’ 
contribution to the world’s work and comfort. 

He urged the farmers to magnify their calling as they carried the 
world upon their shoulders, furnishing it with its food and clothing, 
which was the basis of all kinds of service. He advised the young 
men to stick to the farm, as furnishing a life of service and inde- 
pendence. 

The prosperous farmer is a happy man, but becomes a failure when 
he goes from the farm to the city. 

He urged them to be real farmers, using their brain and brawn 
in the world’s work. 

Prof. Inborden stated that the tenants on the school farm had 
produced during the past year over nine thousand dollars worth of 
produce. This consisted in cotton, corn, peanuts, potatoes, garden 
vegetables, hogs, poultry, etc. 

The closing address of the meeting was given by Supt. Moore, who 
brought the greetings of the A. M. A., and emphasized the importance 
of the formation of good habits on the part of the farmers, such as 
promptness, good work, honesty, veracity, chastity and honorable 
dealing and character building. 

The day was ideal, the crowd was large and good natured, and all 
went away with a larger vision of the work of the farmer and a 
greater love for Brick School. 


The Joseph K. Brick News 


Published monthly, during the school year, by the Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Indus- 
trial and Normal School. 


ISADORE MARTIN, - - - - «= .« ee a 


Entered at the post-office at Enfield, N. C., as second-class matter. 


EDITORIAL 


This is the last issue of Tur News for this school year. 
This issue also marks the close of the fifteenth year of the 
publication of Tur News and of the editorial management 
of the writer. 

Tur News has grown from a small sheet of four pages to 
its present magazine form of 16 pages. Through all these 
years, it has been largely self-supporting, due in large meas- 
ure to the support of merchants and friends of Enfield, 
Bricks, Whitakers and other sections. Because of this sup- 
port, we have been able to publish a magazine that has been 
a credit to Brick School. 

We have not been perfect. We have made mistakes, but 
our constant aim has always been to give our readers a clean 
paper containing helpful articles concerning the school, and 
other information in general. 

That we have succeeded in a measure in giving our readers 
a high class school magazine is best attested by the fact that 
many subscribers on our first list are still subscribers to the 
paper, and a number of those whose advertisements appear in 
this issue, placed their advertisement with us when Tus 
News was first published. 

For the many encouraging words tlie we have received 
from our readers through the years that have passed, and for 
the generous support of the business men who have so Oe 
stood by us, we are profoundly grateful. 
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And as we lay aside our editorial pen, to be taken up 
another year, we trust, by abler hands, it is our earnest wish 
that the friends who supported us will accord to our successor 
the same generous support and thus help to make Tum News 
stronger and better in the years that are to come than it has 
been in the years that are gone. 

x * * 

Mr. Henry W. Hubbard, Treasurer of the American Mis- 
sionary Association for 34 years, died suddenly in one of the 
banks of New York on May 21 while attending to business 
connected with his office. In his death, the Association has 
lost a man whose place it will not be easy to fill. He was a 
true friend and brother to all mankind, and the world is 
poorer because he has gone. 

* * * 


“Not to the midnight of the gloomy past, 
Do we revert today; we look upon 

The golden present and the future vast 
Whose vistas show us visions of the dawn. 


“Nor shall the sorrows of departed years 
The sweetness of our tranquil souls annoy, 
The sunshine of our hopes dispels the tears, 
And clears our eyes to see the later joy.” 


RE TR RATT 


b Alumni Pa ge Miss HATTIE L. GREEN, 


Editor 
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Owing to unavoidable circumstances we regret to say that 
we were unable to have our accustomed reunion on Tuesday, 
May 27. This being true, we found it necessary to have a 
business meeting on Commencement Day. 

At this meeting several matters of inportance pertaining 
to the advancement of the association were discussed. 

The newly elected officers for the ensuing year are Mr. 
Isaac Bunn, President, and Mr. Benjamin Bullock, vice- 
President. 

Mr. Charles Battle was appointed editor of the Alumni 
page. One of his special duties will be, several weeks prior 
to the reunion, to use this page as a medium to remind each 
member of his alumni fee. Those who seem heretofore to’ 
have forgotten that it is due in May of each year will do well 
to subscribe to Tr Brick News lest they again forget. 

The Association again donated $10 for student aid. 


Miss Hattie L. Green, who had just returned from her 
work at Knox Institute, Athens, Ga., was a pleasant visitor at 
Brick’s recently. 

We have learned that the stork has recently visited the 
homes of Mrs. Olivia Johns-Rice, Jamestown, R. I., and Mrs. 
Annie Rhodes-Sublette, Chicago, Ill. The alumni extend 
congratulations. 

Mr. George Bullock is now at the home of his parents at 
Bricks, N. C., where he will remain for the summer. 

The following members of the Alumni were present for 


the Commencement: Miss Dunie Wiggins, Miss Gertie 
Leipsie, Miss Jennie C. Hopkins, Miss Cora Black, Miss 
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Mattie Hilliard, Mr. Charles Battle, Mr. Isaac Bunn, Mr. 
Fred Phillips. 

Mr. Paul Johns, of the Class of ’07, received his bachelor’s 
degree from Howard University this year. © 
- Mr. Benjamin Bullock, of the class of ’09, received his di- 
ploma from the University of Minnesota this year. 
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Some of the notes given are late in being published but 
those away from the school will no doubt read them with 
interest. 

Mr. Carl Diton, the pianist, gave a recital at the school on 
February 14. Brick School will be glad to have Mr. Diton 
come again. 

Mr. William Speight, a graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, made his initial bow to the public at 
Brick School on March 7. Mr. Speight haz a good tenor 
voice but he was evidently a little nervous on his appearance 
here and did not show to the best advantage. It is hoped 
that he will come again so that we may see him at his best, 


Dr. H. Paul Douglass, Secretary of the American Mission- 
ary Association, visited the school on April 3. 

Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, of the United States Bureau of 
Education, visited the school on April 6. Dr. Jones 
preached for us while here and gave several interesting talks. 

Dr. Chas. F. Meserve, President of Shaw University, came 
to see us on April 9th and delivered a helpful lecture to 
teachers and students. 

Secretary W. A. Hunton, of the Young Men’s Christian . 
Association, was with us on March 16. He had a number of 
conferences with the boys and spoke helpfully to all at night. 

On Easter Sunday, the beautiful sacred cantata, “The 
Conquering King,” by Wilson, was rendered by the choir un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Fletcher. The singing was very 
good—in fact it was the best we have heard by our local 
talent in many a year—and our regret is that more friends 
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from the adjoining towns were not out to hear this beautiful 
cantata beautifully sung. 


The annual sermon to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was preached by Rev. A. S. Croom, one of our graduates 


in March. 


We wish to thank in this public way the following persons 
of Bricks for their contribution to the cottage fund by loan- 
ing their teams to take the Jubilee singers around to the 
different churches: Messrs. John R. Phillips, George Bul- 
lock, Joseph Lyons, Hilliard Burnett and William Battle. 

On May Ist, Rev. P. R. DeBerry, of Raleigh, delivered 
the Founder’s Day address. 


Oe 221. Beard, Secretary of the American Missionary 
Association was a visitor at the school several days in April 
and while here preached two very fine sermons. 


The baseball team from Mary Potter School, Oxford, came 
down on May 2d to play our boys. The result was a regular 
Waterloo for our boys. 


The Teachers’ Institute for Edgecombe County will be held 
at Brick School for two weeks beginning July 28. 


Cottage Fund 


Below is a report of our Cottage Fund to July 1. The first 
cottage will be ready for occupancy by August 1st, and it is 
hoped that the second will be ready by October 1. 


CONNECTICUT. 
mies Pears Johnson, Norwalk... 6c:0kcudeun dQ tuk: $0.50 $0.50 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


fee VWaeeDatlle, Washington... oc. sess cuunkaatys 1.00 1.00 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Morning Star Church, Battleboro, as follows: 
PAPUA LIOSTETITEN, 96 Xe 2s ated Pe RE Soe he we eal 1.00 
eR mEBPOGLTS GES IL Se whe iS ddan Wise Aix ed ee ote eee 45) 
Pe PREG LL OUST COM sy s,s div gh tet oie Cee ST Rakes ee MD 
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Me Jason: Hart 02% J6d tad. ots a yeot Se. $0.20 
Mr. Charles Lewlsuscaticvanmeoiutshe\ Olin 30 
Miss 'S. Battie 2302 GA CoG alo hie aes care eee 25 
Mrs. Addie Wiggins 215 S270 4 .98),07 somriss .25 
Revi Bellamy. vet. hreheld Se ke a od el .25 
Mrs. Oscar Speight :)<2050. tao. ae eee ea ee 25 
General collection tte ae eee eee 3.51 $7.26 
BricksiyA. ftietid paths wer aes seeds Le ee $0.50 50 
Elm City: ; 
Mred. oD; IMILGheS .. ok aviv ens bf 1.05 
Mr Nick Whiters 1 <: i 75 ee eee 25 
Mrs. Mary Dayis’.. uo. c.cect oe eke a ee eee 10 
Mr Sidney (Bobbitt: ..reitalh (ii. 7 eee 1.00 
Mrs B. Batts oo. fod Soe a oe ea 25 
Mr Aly Gaetan ooo) sand oy ee ae ee 50 
Mrts>‘Mary"Davia"t sy: 91) SE Pao ee Dee 15 
Mr. George, Joyner, (ft, cad eet ele ieee Bee 25 
Mo. bl TOTry, Ag. 8 PES URL On ea eo eee 25 
Mra. John Wilkerson. .4 . i Mcaclosat ote ee 25 
Mre"Naney Gaskinn. yuiiott wikis. peaee. bee .25 
Mr. Percy Mitthells tn )) Sh pte) cele eta 25 
Miro mam: HOG: cnet sy Bec eae ade ae ee .50 
Mr TAC PII ger ise gee on a ee 1.00 
Mra Mary-Cotton). i. ceo ach ce eee oth eee ae ee 10 
AMP aGicero OW Diteigt dass tte. eck Poot, Gia UR ane bia 10 
Mr, Wiley Ricks... .2. cccs ee och eee ts eee ae 05 
Mr. Colonel’ Bond”... pene ee ee 05 
Mrs! Nancy Pollock (22. wmcle ori eee 25 
Mra, Annie (Whitheld ©... 0% tcess Ue 25 
Misa lorence: Maryland. 0... 400. ee et eee 25 
Mrs. “Hila Cherty sot. peer een) ee ae 20 
Mr.c:Cheater) MitehellyG, -njaininigin wed web eet 2 25 
MY. 3G Waa Winkle hit le 2 uae ocho i) enh lee eee .50 
Mr.- Henry: JOVNEN., tax? 0s. eee ee .25 
Mrs. Henrietta: Armetrone tty ee... aoe .60 
Pires. AMSEY Gaston ts jie in Nee 5 ate ae oes .25 
Mr. John) Batley os se. as te oa a ere eee 10 
Mr. J. H.Nicholson eee el ee 25 
Mrs. Gussie ‘Gaston: iyi. .s2 5302 25 
MreoCord Lanco line ein Ga. at eek seem 25 
Mrs. Carolina (Green tem... i. ee ee 25 
Mr “Isaac*Cotton ies seas ok oor hee a ee eee 09 
Mr,..PercyuMitehelli: ; i tec eet ute ote eee 25 
My Walter: 1ACAg son or ast oe et 25 
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Datemeseah: Maryland) 0% oics cs <a «ac 6 + chen beeshrrtaohl $0.50 

Miss Etta P. Kelly ....... DeLee eee eee ee 25 
EE Te SOULS oi dada awe Sd a dines tay os cme Format .25 

ee Me ELAV OS i enna eed ea Peed: ‘gape .25 
MrnbBol. Dawes ....... SR Cee a Po oP eRe ea hoe. 25 

NRE SR OTOL yes cies sce ss 8 aio k es bs ae 25 

0 MESS ATSLILE Bp Ur Re ap Se anes ri ea Os sore ame 25 
SRSA AVY AVY PION ete keen cle ss aie ae ei e 25 $13.14 


Union Hill Church, Nashville: 


ee ere SDGIICY ae Fd Sins « «wicca a ee a i eters eye $0.50 
Mere Sei iar owe ce ee Ce eek ee es .50 
Bememneces Grim we eet ee 1.00 
PBPMVORDOTIROns slr. ttt koe tb eee ees 1.00 
EMSAM ICONS SALCH CIOL ew Wen eS tek ce ee oe 1.00 
Pree RrUIGHMTUSON (ote. sos whe knee tee ae eee 1.00 
Eu ET UECES ne a ao th A ear a 25 
em AIRE oc. seis ew oe ee 25 
Mien eed er TCOnard oo ke ew we 1.00 
Preerexander: Sessoms, JT. te tw ee ee 25 
emer erarmerty fu. Site ke ee So one cee 50 
Perera ACONALC epiae . ee a ee eee .25 
Sermeeee TGs FIT RRC. os Os leah ba een bo ee eo. « 10 
ECR err et mest nd SN 10 
ME ee ESAULION coc ccc ks ik se vee be se eke twee won s 25 
Peepete DOONAN ee .25 
Meee PPT IANS DALI. Sis «5 ok oc a ob ole oe Sb oe 25 
Peep SOGSOIMIS foe doc es 1s Sigeaah acy tun oa nels es 50 
Miateeeeezia SESSOMS .........00+005 ose Phirae eowsips 50 
SET BESOU CIOS go otchy ca ona 06.5.4 ¢ pahegenn s aes 4 50 
RUMP O ECU ATUSON | 2... 05 «dn eic wise «ac @ picaees 75 
eRe EAN) Da CLs eno. owe a als wi tieres as sin yeahs .e .50 
rim CG LOY te ths" 55 cells oie. 9 aca ieee foe a bischpge'-65m 0"° .50 
BUTERA SCSSOING cae c a.555 5s ss oho > ¢ wns eye ea pecs .25 
mitmasxander Sessoms, So 0. sec. cn eco awe cee 20 
MPNCME PML OLCM fetes Pcie. s, » allay sakes OOS eGo aad apie Oa. 25 
PieeeOUIS Braswelb is... vedas coccaie Se ee ED a o's 25 
et AULT W ESR ELIAT V6 lea. 5 ass igteltie fsbo acs hob Ss ccs 25 
MMR SRE NSGOLIAEE: G07 a goo ep koi eg du deen ets oes 1.01 
PPM MR SS ee iat ae ce tien re ane a AYE Fc. suena LL ots .50 
PA MR CORIIA VIE a ht ook eee 6 eo ee Lee 8 bas .50 
ABSORB NS DTT 2A By 2 oc Bi ate ark cen a Cc eee EO ie Sea .50 
ls ESHEETS a a I CR A Pa eh oe rns ie cre 15 
MVP AN MMV VOLE LRTI Gt cS tect cies Montel ae ac She teas ba ooo ahead 25 
Umma POO Avy dite k Ge aki ek de chceei are vee we 05 
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Mr. Zoilie Batchelor: ¢::235:2227213;3. DRA Tie, $0.40 
Mg Sol Arrington)! :3.7322i2ysgsrit css; FoR .50 
General collection’: :23 isc: hs025225.90227. oe 1.75 
Totala: vrtgeeke tii shoe heer see seeeks eee $18.56 
Hess ,expenses -35.i558s%22 src eg een SSO 6.00 


Mount Zion Baptist Church, Rocky Mount, as follows: 


Mr. William Waltérs 3.2’; ¢.+ 0. -galteeeeane Cae $0.50 
Mr ga sr Van: . 6's sc es voy oa eee ee 1.00 
WIRABIAIN 68 Blacks bi. ates oo ae een ee 1.25 
MEP ES YY SEO Eee oe © oi nae ne ea ee 1.00 
Mr. Fic Bi Sessoms. a. cen. ase skeen ee 1.00 
Mirsgleghie iS DiCene | cin a's gas ucts oe Oe .50 
Ma. Win de Horne yore. 5 Sica acs cays aie ee 1.00 
Mragtheodopia, Speight :.......-5 fuged. oe eee .50 
My. ah W Packer 3.05), say oe a eee 1.00 
Mri pSesHillidnd’ oo orcas yee ee ee .25 
Mr sho che Lawrence 45.64 «s'oig Ae a eee 50 
De. 7 A Ruenetts oy eas tee PSA ete 1.00 
Dea JwsBurneti-wn .,.¢.. ces eg re Ce 1.00 
Mrhosephy: AVAaia Bs a5 sus fan hoa ne ook ee 1.00 
Mr. gle DOddiguy.: i. <5 coc behiouc. Gao ee 1.00 
Mrs sieeyll ROGET go oe ee ee 1.00 
PA Be: SE) OUI G:. cok 2s oa eo te, eae Ce 1.00 
Mr. J:,H.. Johnson, Scotland Neck’ .4.%272. 7 eae $1.00 
Mr. W.. LD. Smith Weldon’ 155°)... 274 * eos ane 5.00 
Mr. Jason Arrington, Whitakers ................... 1.00 
Mr. Henderson Williams, Whitakers ................ 50 
Mr.- Davids Lyon, Whitakers.. 22550322412. =e 50 
Miss Mattie Lyon, Whitakers.. +2341... 223 See. 1.00 
Mrs. Jane. Carlisle, Whitakers -. =. 2.75 .* -1 . See 1.00 
Mr. OU. Pittman, “Whitakers (522% /) eee ce ee 2.50 
Mr. De Svayecks, Whitakers ...0 010010, eee eee 1.00 
Mr. F.. W.K., Taylor, Whitakers .22. 01222 "eee 50 
General Pitt, Whithkers 32%... tee tt eee 1.00 
Mr. Austin Huhter, Whitakers .....44...5 = 22aom ft 1.00 
Miss. Lucinda Pitts) Wilson: =< 2232207. aee SO 1.00 
Mr. Charlés, Battle, Wilbon”... .°'.%5%34..204, ae "5.00 
Enfield: 
Dr, HN Parkers. ss... hee eee $5.00 
Mr. and.Mrs. Isade Haywood. .~*....7.4.., 2 4.00 


$12.56 


14.50 


21.50 
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$29.00 


$15.22 


Pireana Dreralames Smith :: . we up. cores ube xe $2.00 
get Be ES by hig Ria Rie 108 00 ER ae soe Se ee en 2.00 
SP FCOLEE ANOLCWS wc acc, ae6 soos 0 00; 6 tappein's phaveneie 5.00 
Marete DA DEISt) CRUTCH ergs the. > ores oo os « Khusioléle bie 10.00 

Mireritan Jones, ,.Heathsville....... 830Ma 3... $1.00 

re tt White SFaACKSONVILIG Sr... k elsle spi cep con oo ees 1.00 

EERE TY GIVE CFU TUG erotg ak a oss oi bp eo. at's leap: sapnasncnndsoead 2 13.65 

SMR DE TS  TLODCe . oe a. ccc ee es cceces teens cee 14.22 

Mr avo yvilkine, Spring Hope. .......5.sdebe shee o's 1.00 

Whitakers: 

ie Sg ON ES! Op-@ 00) ae rr rE $1.00 

DC HTC ee ee ry roy 2.00 

Mie Onep PHiBips. € he eek 5 24 bebe Bes ee Ee os 1.00 
VIRGINIA. 

Perea tcerd, SUlLOIK... “ootrroser rec ce rence c cee. $1.00 
Torarreported "in thisissuerrcrr rs. ees ee eee 
PET V TE DOLCCO cc a... os cocks nase Ce ates 
a0 0 Otek. on. Ae ns ee eo. oa a ec ee 


$4.00 


$136.33 
1,088.30 


$1,224.63 
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Beautiful Lots. 
FOR SALE NEAR | 
Joseph K. Brick School 


Joseph K. Brick News 


BRICKS, N.C. 


Kimball Hardware Co, 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, 
Tools, Cutlery, Wire 
Fencing, Stoves, 


HEATERS and HARNESS 


DR. C. HIGHSMITH 
DENTIST 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Wood’s Seeds 


For The 


Farm and Garden. 


Our New Descriptive Catalog 
is fully up-to-date, giving descrip- 
tions and full information about 
the best and most profitable 
seeds to grow. It tells all about 


Grasses and Clovers, 

Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 

Cow Peas, Soja Beans, 

The Best Seed Corns 
and all other 

Farm and Garden Seeds. 


Wood’s Seed Catalog has 


long been recognized asa stan- 
dard authority on Seeds. 


Mailed on request, write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, RICHMOND, VA. 
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CURTIS-PIERSON CO. 


Established over thirty years 
Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hard- 
ware, Groceries, Provisions, 
Fertilizers, Plows, Stoves 


Agents for 
School Books Ordered by State 
Hackney Wagons and Carts 


Cotton and Peanut Buyers 


GC. E. MGGWIGAN 


General 
Hardware 


Building Materials, Lime, Cement, 
Brick and Shingles 


AGENT FOR 


Peanut Threshers, International 
Gasoline Engines, Hackney Bug- 
gies and Thornhill Wagons. 


READ THE 


Fashion Books 


EVERY MONTH 


And by thus keeping posted 
on The New Things you will 
appreciate our Lines. Visit 
our store occasionally .° : 


Something New Every Week 


Beet. GUNTER 


Agent 
The Young Men’s and Ladies’ 
Furnisher © 


On the Corner’? ENFIELD, N.C. 


-seaeanaacwnerewacnonaetc 18 SF 

MATES YSEMRES 
FOR BEST LINE OF 

Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes, 


Crockery, Furniture, Etc. 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


A Full Line of Groceries at 
Wholesale Prices 


oe fll A a 


“The Hustler’’ 


GET YOUR DRUGS AT 


Whitaker Drug Co. 


ENFIELD, - NORTH CAROLINA 


We keep anything that is usually 
kept in any First-class City Drug 
Store, embracing a full line of 


Drugs, Sundries, Toilet 
Articles, Etc. 


Bs LUMBER ) 


Yellow Pine, White Pine, Hard- 
woods and Mahogany, Sash, Doors, 
Blinds, Frames, Roofing 


WOODWARD & SON 


Richmond, Va. 


NS D 
NEW DRUG STORE 


Look for the white front on 
the corner opposite Meyer’s 


I have opened an up-to-date Drug Store. 
Nice line of Drugs, Patent Medicines, Per- 
fumes, Stationery, Soaps, Taleum Powders, 
Combs and Brushes. Call and see me. 


Meet your friends here 
,You are always welcome 


W. E. BEAVANS, The Prescription Druggist 
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THE BANK OF ENFIELD 


(ON THE CORNER) 


Is an old financial institution. It solicits your accounts subject to 
check. No interest paid on these accounts, but we have a SAV- 
INGS Department upon which we pay 4 per cent interest. The 
running of a Savings account has a tendency to wean a man from 
habits of extravagance and dissipation. It gives him new ambi- 
tion and a desire to save money. Start a Savings account with 


THE BANK OF ENFIELD, ENFIELD; ca Nae 


Geo. B. Curtis, President. Ivey Watson, Cashier. 


Save One-Tenth 
of Your Income 


It should not be hard to do and persistent effort along this line means 
the accomplishment of many worthy desires. 


It means: freedom from burdensome debt; getting on in the world ; per- 
sonal independence; power; the ability to help others; the increased re- 
spect of your neighbors; a more contented life, old age comforts, and 
many other things that are well worth having. 


Start right—open a checking account with us, deposit your income and 
pay all your bills by check; you'll find a checking account a most conven- 
ient way for handling your income and you will find it easier to make 
regular savings. Try it. We will furnish you with pass and check book 
free of charge. 


Commercial & Farmers Bank 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


THE BEST INVESTMENT FOR THE PAMILEY, 


Literature with a purpose, entertainment with an ideal, 
information and incentive combined. Every interest of 
family life, from housekeeping to athletics, is covered. 


Many splendid serial stories in 1913, contributions by famous 
men and women, 250 superb stories by popular writers, the 
Doctor’s Weekly Talk on Health. Current Events accurately 
recorded. 


The best expert advice on baseball, football, and other great games and 
sports—sprinting, hockey, fancy skating. A department for girls suggest- 
ing profitable occupations, hints for dress, etc. For the family, recipes 
for dainty dishes, household devices, ete. 


Sample copies of Taz Companion sent free to any address. 
THE YOUTH’S COM PANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Inexorable Demands of Duty 


BY REY. READING B. JOHNS. 


In the parable of the talents (Matt. 25) the Master makes 
plain the duty during His absence of using in the best way the 
means put at one’s disposal so that at the time of reckoning the 
account rendered may be satisfactory and the reward ample. 

The talents have been wisely bestowed. No one is burdened 
with a task beyond his power to make good, if he is diligent. No 
one is naturally so lacking in equipment that he cannot accom- 
plish something worth while, if he assiduously applies himself. 
To every man according to his ability is the allotment made. 
Five talents to one; two to another; and to another—one. Per- 
haps to some three, or four, or possibly a fraction, but to every 
individual being is something entrusted which in the day of 
reckoning must be accounted for. The accounting day is known 
only to the Master, and its arrival will be sudden, surprising and 
unescapable. 

A five-talent man may work beside a two-talent man, and, be- 
cause of his larger endowment of brain and brawn by working 
only a fraction of his time may equal or exceed the best done by 
the less favored one, but woe be to him when the Master comes if 
it be found that his gains are less than might have been if he had 
put in full hours and taxed his full strength. 

- Rigid holding of the mind to the thing in hand—a letting go 
promptly when done, and immediately grasp of the next thing— 
and so on and on through hours of handwork or study, and then 
—entire relaxation through play or sleep during which powers 
rally and strength develops, and then again work with all the 
might. So shall one fearlessly face the Master on His return, 
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and hear his welcome “Well done.” “For we must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ.” 

The rewards will be perfectly equitable. The faithful ones, 
whatever their measure of output, if it is all that was possible, 
will enter into the joy of their Lord. The indolent and neglect- 
ful will lose what little they may have gained and lose themselves 
besides. The tug and toil of later life may test the competency 
there gained, but for vigorous, purposeful young men and women 
who are willing to do conscientious and thorough work—I am 
sure Joseph K. Brick School offers exceptionally good oppor- 
tunities for finding one’s self and laying the solid foundation for 
a successful career. 

Ralph Waldo Twine aptly writes: 

“Life is not for mere passing pleasure, but for the highest unfold- 


ment that one can attain to—the noblest character that one can grow 
—and for the greatest service that one can render to all mankind.” 


The Joseph K. Brick News 


Published monthly, during the school year, by the Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Indus 
trial and Normal School. 


Subscription price, 25 cents a year, payable in advance. Single 
copies, 5 cents. 


Our rates for advertising are as follows: 


i inch, per school year of 8 months............... $2.25 
( LOCSEE Janeth Sie SG SA ie AC a 4.50 
(TASES Goel TRUS SEE as ce ne ae Re Sar ee 6.75 
ELEC ONY. Doll re ge ate 9.00 


Larger space at proportionate rates. 


Address all communications to the JosEPH K. Brick News, 
Bricks, N. C. 


S. A. ALLEN, Editor. 
BENJ. L. Taytor, Business Mor. R. J. Eizy, Subscriptions. 


EDITORIAL 


The Baccalaureate Sermon was delivered by the Rev. Louis F. 
Berry, of Stamford, Conn. Mr. Berry took for his text Romans 
8:28: “And we know all things work together for good to them 
that love God.” The speaker very artistically and masterfully 
drew from this text for the Seniors very helpful and timely part- 
ing lessons. 

Mr. Berry, among other things, warned the graduates not to 
take his message as meaning that all things work together for 
good to such as sit idle with folded hands, believing that in some 
miraculous way their hopes would be realized, for all things 
will not work together for good. 

The tent-worm destroys the apples in Connecticut, and the 
farmers have remained passive, relying upon the fact that the 
the trees were abundant and the crop would probably be all 
that was needed. So because of this the tent-worms have in- 
creased at such an amazing rate that their growth can scarcely 
be checked; and that good has not resulted is not to be laid to 
the door of providence, but to the neglect of the farmers. 
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General Wood told of the construction work the United States 
army is doing. When the army first went to the Phillipines 
smallpox and fever were prevalent. In Havana they found yel- 
low fever. Their attitude toward these evils was not that they 
would work for good, and therefore they would do nothing to 
amehorate conditions; but immediately they began to change 
them. They said: “Let us kill these germs.” 

Some things cannot be prevented: earthquakes, cyclones, or 
cosmic evils; but when the evil exists which we can prevent God 
wants us to do so. 

The next point brought out by the speaker was not to take his 
text as meaning that there is a special providential care taken 
of Christians, so that they may expect an easy life. Being a 
Christian is not being insured against evil. St. Paul was ship- 
wrecked, whipped, and put to death. He had not an easy life, 
and Christians ever since have been having hard times. Do not 
think things will happen to you favorably in a miraculous way 
because you are Christians. 

After a clear summary of the two possible negative interpre- 
tations of his discourse he then discussed the text from a positive 
point of view. Mr. Berry showed with remarkable clearness 
and to the complete satisfaction of his audience that there is a 
preponderance of good over evil in the world. He asked each to 
search himself and find from his own experience whether in his 
life there was more of good or of evil. 

The second point on the positive side was that the good is on 
the ascendency. The world is improving. The European war 
may seem to contradict this statement, but it does not require a 
very keen-eyed prophet to discern that the heart-strings of the 
masses have been touched by the sufferings of both soldiers and 
non-combatants as never before, and wealth of the things tending 
to ameliorate these conditions is steadily crossing the ocean. 
The Red Cross Society is working on a larger scale. 

Evils and temptations strengthen our moral fibre. The evils 
in the world are not produced by honor and our present-day 
system, but are the survival of the old cosmic evils and the brute 
force of man. 

It was also brought out that good and not evil will win the 
day, and it is the part of the graduates of Brick School to go out 
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into the world and work to make things different. It is for the 
students to improve the world. 


The exhibition of the Grammar Department was excellent. 
Mrs. Fletcher, Misses McClendon and Johnson deserve much 
credit. 


There was a large audience to witness “The Honor of the 
Cow Boy,” presented by the Grammar Department, under the 
direction of Misses.Ada L. Hurlong and A. E. Brown. The - 
participants showed careful training, enthusiasm and interest 
in their individual parts, which made the play, as a whole, a 
complete success. The moral of the play was that the worst of 
us have some good traits. } 


High Class Musical 


The most delightful and classic event of our post-Lenten fes- 
tivities was the classic musical on Tuesday evening, April 6, in 
which appeared as star Miss Marie C. James, of Washington, 
D. C., an accomplished vocalist, and teacher of music in the 
public schools of that city. Miss James is well and favorably 
known by many here, having appeared on three previous occa- 
sions, but never to a greater advantage than at this time. The 
singer was given a warm and enthusiastic welcome by a large 
and appreciative audience, composed of the Faculty, students 
and music-loving friends who had come to do her honor. Every 
hope and expectation was more than realized in the faultless 
rendition of so excellent and difficult a program. Miss James 
was in good voice and the full round tones of her rich mezzo-. 
soprano thrilled and charmed at once its hearers. 

The program was quite lengthy but well selected to show to 
advantage the careful training, culture and versatility of the 
singer. Especially must we mention in the first.cycle of songs: 
“Wark! Hark! the Lark,” by Schubert; “Margaret at the Spin- 
ning Wheel”; “When the Roses Bloom,” by Ruchard; “To a 
Messenger,” by LaForge. These contrasted strongly with the 
heavy colorature work in the inimitable rendition of Beethoven’s 
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“Adalaide,’ and S. Coleridge Taylor’s “The Rainbow Child” ; 
being of so different interpretation these merit highest praise for 
intelligent and faultless rendition. “The Earl King,” by Schu- 
bert; “The Lord ’s My Light,” by Alletson, were contrasted with 
“Happy Song,” by Del Riego—so one after another, on to the 
end, until with regret the audience heard the last strains of 
Fostis’ “Good-bye.” Verily it was a feast of song and inspira- 
tion to the soul of all music lovers, and rounds of hearty ap- 
plause followed each rendition. The program also included dra- 
matic readings by Miss Marion Davis, Miss Anna Johnson, and 
Mr. Jacob Porter; also a piano duet by Misses Inborden and 
Jones. 

The School is to be congratulated upon its good fortune in 
securing Miss James on this occasion, and it is hoped she may 
return in the not far distant future. 


Programs of three of the Commencement exercises were as 


follows: 
SUNDAY, May 23, at 10:30 a. m. 


Grand (Urintopoal Maree, 9. ssa ees sends, 6 ghar Acasa Knable 
Doxology. 

Invocation. 

Blymn 364. 

Scripture Lesson. 

Prayer and Response. 


anthem——Uniold “ve Portals. of. oo, mor ches oe eee Oe Gounod 
Offertory—solo, QO’ Lord, Be Mercitul... 4. 2.) oe eee Bartlett 
Announcements. 


Sermon by Rey. Louis F. Berry, of Stamford, Conn. 
Jubilee Song. 


Benediction. 
WEDNESDAY, May 26, 10:00 a. mo. 

Processional. 

Chorus--Hailt’ Alma: Matermscec. 7.92 te oe) ee eee Tannhauser 
Oration—Homemaking a Profesion............. MATILDA M. PryTon 
Oration—A Plea for Childhood Training............. LUCINDA PITTS 
Oration—Plea for Domestic Science.............. L. VERA ARRINGTON 
Inethumental Duet". eeoy., ca na eee ee Se MISSES JONES AND BARRY 
Oration—Necessity of Educating a Woman....... EK. LEA ARRINGTON 
Oration——Milling “One’s Sphere....,......... L. CASTELLA POWERS 
Oration—“Hypocrisy? 2) Sate ee ee J. BERNARD WILLIAMS 


Awaked #3028 scar itiioe eed a temreriss » Semi-chorus Women’s Voices 
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Sravoretidisl Life’... f....4500b) Lys Bien H. Tospras TAYLOR 
Oration—Wait Not for Success, But Go in Search Ofikt: 
H. Inez Littyer 


bree ey Piletim’s Dreamers 4. ba oes a oa kh eda CHAS. RYASL 
Oration—True Brotherhood................:... O. Narcorr Payton 
Oration—Mrs. Julia Elma Bricks................ D. VioLA INBORDEN 


Male Quartet—The Rosary, 
Messrs. BLow, Davis, RYALS, AND SUMMER 


eR er ss. kc cc cee es Rey. Louis F. Berry, Stamford, Conn. 
Penrerrane of. Diplomas... 2. ©... Jiao . PRINCIPAL T. S. INBORDEN 
eee areetine to Spring, «eo oon cave «bs cseceo pew eben Litcher 
Benediction. ' 


i 


WEDNESDAY, May 26, 2:30 Pp. m. 


“THE CROWNING OF THE GYPSY QUEEN.” 


ACT “I, 

1. Overture. 

Perec asting of a-Spell.- dc. .c.an cs nce Witches and Companions 
Mepemerce rit ts. MOTH. . 0... « «+ dia see nc osveu..s cere Mixed Voices 
PereoOUcopirit Of All Things... nk acs tenses. ...Mixed Voices 
ELINA! yo PRE OA S OTE RPS ooo coc are cole een Annetta 
Se eet in YOUN Ove. Be True’. 5. os ics uwwrcet wee deed od em ace Annetta 
Meee CT MO .LITCAIN ONS fects cos oop ce che St ce cce Prince Cristall 
8. Duet—Soul of My Soul.............. Annetta and Prince Cristall 
9. Duet—When Love Grows Cold............... Annetta and Henry 


bt 
So 


. Solo and Chorus—Ah, That’s to Be a Gypsy, 
Henry and Mixed Chorus 


ACT II. SCENE I. 


fim eoipooueine Song and Drilly.. ein... ee eee: Mixed Voices 
OS Se King Romais 
ESSE WT Rn oe Pa Pat 


ACT II, SCENE Il. 

Se En oe oi oa le coke King Romais and Mixed Chorus 
eee ulling Pussy’s> Tail.:...c5s: ec... Annetta and Henry 
ACT III, SCENE I. 

MNMEE ML RRP e At 5 57's oo SSW Raed bao ee coeeeeds Mixed Chorus 


ACT III. SCENE II. 


SES ICT SY 0 gg ne Mixed Chorus 


BE UG RGN ns oo a ssuccpdie b eg dacs eon gears Mixed Chorus 
CHARACTERS. 
King Romais—Father of the Gypsy Queen.......... MuRVIN SUMNER 


Marghuerta—The Gypsy Queen.................... MARGARET JONES 
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Prince Cristall—In Love with Queen.................ALFRED LEACH 


Annetta—An American heiress, traveling in search of a fad, 
DorotHy INBORDEN 


Henry Townsend—The Fiance of Annetta............. WILLIE BLOW 
Pat—Annetta’s:‘coachmani.s .cs tsb vtn cl aeeer ee ere oe CHAS, RYALS 


Diana—Johannes’ sister and Pat’s Gypsy sweetheart, 
THELMA PARKER 


Jonannes——a® guard |. OF 3 orb. ee eee et eae HAROLD HARGRAVE 
SETS WET rag Parte Coote. So perave eee ecee eens ee en MARION DAVIS 
> iret’ Gypsy tea. ea eee InA JOHNSON 

The Witch’s Companions second Gypsy... cc ae ee Tiny RHODES 
SDITG-GYDSY o> a eee cee LILLIAN MARTIN 


Chorus of Gypsies, Patriarchs, Conspirators, Guards and 
Tambourine Girls 

Scene—Laid in Hungary, near Budapest. 
Prologue—A wild, rocky, deserted spot on the outskirts of gypsy 

camp, where incantations are held. . 

Act I. A Gypsy Camp, near Budapest. 

Act II. Same place, at night. 

Act III. A wood in front of gypsy camp, the place for crowning. 


The Adelphin and Vesperian Literary Societies opened the 
Commencement season Friday evening, May 21, by rendering 
some parts from Shakespeare’s “As You Like It.” 

The program was rendered on the campus under the large elm 
trees just in front of Elma Hall, which place was decorated to 
represent the front of Alden. 

The characters were: 


Duke Senior, living. in panishment........-..¢. ee ALEX. SESSONS 
; J. O. EDWARDS 

Lords attending on the banished Duke............ 
' Opis Davis 
DAC hee ERR ee ieee See eye CE ae ine erty, fe: PSs ea me J. W. PORTER 
Adam, servantiito Oliver... 4 2cte. cl ee ee eee CHRIS, DoBBINS 
LOUCGHSTONG A ClOWD i: 3404 oo ho nln eee ee ALFRED LEACH 
silvius, a/shepherd. cng: + eo ee Se eee MAson Davis 
GORI? fsie lieu cs a ae: ea ee ee ee ee ee WILSON INBORDEN 
Rosalind, daughter of the. Duke: ..:........... Miss Mary ARRINGTON 
Celiges Ac thes Hosaka ee ee oar ae Miss J. WHITAKER 
PHED G4. eS AUM Eyes Be 8 ot tA RUE A ie ee ees 5 ree Miss L. SmirH 
AUOTey DAE HnGde 4 nn site debe ta Lene kecdok s Miss Marion Davis 


Much credit must be given to Miss A. E. Brown for the many 
helpful and timely suggestions. 
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Miss M. A. Arrington, President of the Vesperian Literary 
Society, and the writer, wish to thank all those who took part 
and those who helped in any way to make the play a success. 

J. W. McLezon. 


Some Data on the Schools of Some of the Commu- 
nities of North Carolina 
Compiled by Principal T. S. Inborden 


LENOIR COUNTY. 


Total Negro population of this county, 10,225, or 45 per cent of the 
total population of the county. 

Total school population, 3,005. 

Total enrollment, 2,209. 

Average daily attendance, 1,227. 

Of the above number 73 per cent of the school poulation is enrolled. 
About 41 per cent of the school population is in daily attendance, and 
56 per cent of the enrollment is in daily attendance. 


HALIFAX COUNTY. 


The Negro population of Halifax County is about 24,000. 
The school population is 8,351. 

The school enrollment is 5,355. 

The average daily attendance is 2,552. 

65 per cent of the school population is enrolled. 

31 per cent of the school population is in daily attendance. 
48 per cent of the enrollment is in daily attendance. 


NAsH CounNTY. 


The Negro population of this county is 14,104. 

The school population is 4,800. 

The school enrollment is 3,338. 
The average daily attendance is 1,870. 

69 per cent of the school population is enrolled. 

56 per cent of the enrollment is in daily attendance. 

39 per cent of the school population is in daily attendance. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY. 


The Negro population of this county is 19,463. 

The school population is 6,188. 

The school enrollment is 4,418. 

The average daily attendance is 1,938. 

69 per cent of the school population is enrolled. 

31 per cent of the school population is in daily attendance. 
44 per cent of the enrollment is in daily attendance. 
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DATA FOR HALIFAX, EDGECOMBE, AND Nasu CounrTIES COMBINED. 


Negro population, 57,567. 

School population, 19,318. 

School enrollment, 13,111. 

Daily attendance, 6,362. 

68 per cent of the school population is enrolled. 

33 per cent of the school population is in daily attendance. 
40 per cent of the enrollment is the average daily attendance. 


THE WHITE SCHOOLS OF THESE THREE COUNTIES. 


White school population, 15,206. 

White enrollment, 10,927. 

Daily attendance, 7,392. 

69 per cent of the school population is enrolled. 

48 per cent of the school population is in daily attendance. 
67 per cent of the enrollment is in daily attendance. 
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FOR BEST LINE OF Bardware 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes 


Crockery, Furniture, Etc. 


at Lowest Prices 


Building Materials, Lime, Cement 
Brick and Shingles 


A Full Line of Groceries AGENT FOR 
at Wholesale Prices ent Enroshon 


International Gasoline Engines 
MI E vA E RR Hackney Buggies and 
Thornhill Wagons 


** The Hustler ’’ 


KIMBALL HARDWARE CO, OEE 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA CLASS AND DISTINCTION 


Mesiers in To Your Farming Business 

Paints, Oils, Varnishes by having nicely printed 

7 Letter Heads and Envelopes. 

Tools, Cutlery, Wire Call or write for samples 
Fencing, Stoves and prices. . 


and Heaters | 
The Progress Printing Co. 
HARNESS ENFIELD, N. C. 


W. E. BEAVANS ae 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
| HARRISON-HALL DRUG CO. 


The 
Leading Pharmacy Your Drug Store 
Wants 
MEDICINES ENFIELD, N. C. 
FANCY TOILET ARTICLES WE Pay Tue PostaGE ON 


SMALL ARTICLES 
SYRINGES AND RUBBER 


Goops 


W 14 Means that every dollar of actual 
hen Bank Credit money on deposit with the banks 
of this country is doing the work of five does it not seem that YOU 


ought to be taking advantage of the situation and be building up a 
bank credit for future use? 


Take advantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bank credit 
which you can use when needed. 


We shall be pleased to have you open the account with us. 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
| ENFIELD, N. C. 


The JOSEPH K. BRICK 
SCHOOL 


Was organized nineteen years ago under the gen- 
eral supervision of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Its purpose is to help to train the teach- 
ers and youth to meet the rural conditions on the 
farm and in the home. To this end a strong 
course in academic work is planned, which codr- 
dinates with special work in practical and scien- 
tific agriculture and domestic science. Also work 
in wood, iron and mechanical drawing are taught. 

Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundrying cost 
per calendar month nine dollars. Poor boys over 
sixteen years old may work out a part or all of 
this. 

The farm contains 1,129 acres. We have about 
23 school buildings and cottages. The enrollment 
the past year was 355 students, under the leader- 
ship of 20 teachers and officers. | 


For Catalogue and other particulars write 
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Opening of Brick School 


Brick School opened September 29th with the largest enroll- 
ment it has had since the school was organized. On Sunday 
night, October 3d, Principal Inborden in an informal address 
welcomed the new and the old students and asked expressions 
from the new and some of the old teachers. The responses were 
good and full of enthusiasm. The new members of the faculty 
this year are Mr. and Mrs. LaCour, Miss G. W. H. Jones, and 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen. 

Mrs. Alice Vassar LaCour graduated from Fisk University 
in 1887, taught for two years in Nashville Public Schools, and 
has traveled with the Fisk Jubilee singers. Mrs. LaCour has 
been in the A. M. A. work twenty years. She is now matron of 
the Girls’ Hall and has charge of the laundry. Mrs. LaCour 
comes to us rich in experience and with her motherly love we feel 
confident that her influence will mean much to the school. 

Mr. Paul L. LaCour comes to us with much experience from 
the various fields of active service in educational and church 
work. Mr. LaCour received the degree of A.B. from Fisk Uni- 
versity in 1885. He then became principal of Cumberland 
Presbyterian School, Bowling Green, Ky., for three years, and 
afterward taught in the public schools of Nashville. Mr. LaCour 
at this time became interested in the ministry, seeing the larger 
field of service which it presented. After studying one year at 
Hartford, Conn., he returned to Fisk and graduated from the 
Theological Department in 1893. Since that time Mr. LaCour 
has served as minister and teacher: pastor at Athens, Ga., min- 
ister and teacher at Chapel Hill, N. C., and Jonesboro, Tenn. ; 
principal at Douglass Academy; teacher at Talladega; and now 
one of our faculty, lending his influence in class room, Bible 
classes and public meetings. We are glad to have him on our 
faculty. 
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One of the most important and trustworthy positions is the 
directing and training of children. It is a sacred privilege and 
should be entrusted only to those who are well fitted by their 
training and by their natural love for children. Miss G. W. H. 
Jones, from Tuscaloosa, Ala., comes to us this year in that 
capacity of training children. Miss Jones graduated from Tal- 
ladega College in 1911; taught in the grammar grades at Fes- 
senden Academy, and then Albany Normal School. It was at 
Albany that Miss Jones was taken out of the grammar depart- 
ment and placed in the primary work, because her unusual apti- 
tude for the work was noted. Adding to her natural ability, 
special training and experience have brought to light all of those 
means of interesting and unfolding the young minds. Miss 
Jones’ classroom is a beautiful workshop, where bulbs are root- 
ing, flowers are blooming, and the colored crayons and pictures 
make studying a delight to the children. Every child is fortun- 
ate who is able to come under these inspiring influences. Miss 
Jones is looking out in the community, helping the parents of 
her children, and we hope for her service to be among us here 
for a long time. 

Mrs. S. A. Allen, née Miss Lois Johns, who was formerly a 
student of this school, has returned and is one of the teachers in 
the Teachers’ Training Course, also in Rural Extension Work. 

After spending seven years here Mrs. Allen finished in the 
Academy at Howard in 1910 and received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Cum Laude, from the same University in 1914. 
Last year she was a member of the faculty of Avery Institute, 
Charleston, S. C. For the past two summers she has studied 
Rural Extension Work at the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
at Amherst. Already Mrs. Allen has been in several towns in 
the interest of the new course, and visited many of the rural 
schools in the near vicinity. 
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EDITORIAL 


The death of the soldier, the patriot, or the statesman who 
has won glory, honor, or distinction in public service has always 
been the occasion of impressive memorial services. The rude 
tumult of the savage, the magnificent mausoleum of the East, 
and the marble monuments of the West, alike point to where 
sleep the ashes of the mighty dead. It was this peculiar feeling, 
common to mankind, that drew the students and faculty of this 
school into an impressive memorial meeting on Sunday night, 
November 22d, in memory of the late Dr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton. 

Dr. Washington’s connection with time is severed, but his 
existence continues. He has assisted in raising the world to a 
higher plane and in giving a broader value to thought, knowl- 
edge and action. He has made the world wiser and better be- 
cause he lived and is entitled to memorial services and the un- 
dissembled homage of all mankind. 

Dr. Washington’t monument is Tuskeegee. For him how 
proud the record; and for the future influence of the institution 
how proud the prospects. 

Dr. Washington’s life has been a benediction to the poor 
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people of the South, and an inspiration to all poor students. 
Those students who at this moment are hard at work over their 
studies for the advancement of mankind will feel themselves 
personally encouraged and honored by the token of respect and 
affection that we are paying their prototype, Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 


The National Conference of Congregational Workers met 
October 20-28, in New Haven, Conn. During one afternoon of 
its session an hour was set aside when all the schools and colleges 
would meet in prayer, with those assembled in the conference, for 
the continued prosperity of the work. 

At Brick School the hour was devoted to sacred prayer and 
hallowed memories of what the A. M. A. means to us here and 
elsewhere. One of the members of the faculty spoke of the his- 
tory of the work; others spoke of the spirit and devotion of those 
who sacrificed and are still sacrificing in order that education 
may be given to the needy. 

The American Missionary Association, standing as it does for 
the education of different races and for all kinds of education— 
scientific, industrial, and classical—we feel that we can never 
show enough appreciation for the work. We are glad for those 
saintly and altruistic men and women who began the work as 
pioneers in the South; we are glad for those who have by sacri- 
fice and toil kept the work going. Opportunity has been offered 
to thousands and thousands of colored boys and girls. If those 
who are giving of their means to the A. M. A. could see the 
gratitude and appreciation in the hearts of those benefited, they 
would not be weary in well-doing. 

A general spirit of reverence prevailed throughout the meet- 
ing. It was an hour of inspiration, a moment of reflection, a 
time when fresh courage was taken and determination strength- 
ened to live up to the opportunities offered here, and thus show 
our deep appreciation for the American Missionary Association. 


On the evening of November 12th, Madame Ada Bell Griffin, 
of Worcester, Mass., appeared in our chapel as a reader. 
Madame Griffin bidied at_ the Emerson School of Expression, 
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in Boston. The reader’s personal charm and training combined 
in making the evening one of pleasure. 

The program rendered was one of variety; the tragic scenes 
from “Quo Vadis” and “Ben Hur” gave the serious touch, 
while the soft lyric scenes from our Dunbar and the Italian 
gave the soothing effect of a lullaby. Especially was enjoyed 
the lyrics spoken to the accompaniment of music and the 
“Chariot Race” from “Ben Hur,” which were vividly and fore- 
ibly portrayed. 


Educational Meeting at Brick School 


The Brick School had a very interesting and successful meet- 
ing, in the interest of education, on November 18th. This meet- 
ing brought together the foremost educators of the State, several 
eminent educators from the East, men prominent in public life, 
home-makers and farmers. Among those who were present and 
spoke, were: The Hon. Mr. L. F. Tillery, Mayor of Rocky 
Mount; Mr. Oscar Creech, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Nash County, Nashville, N. C.; Mr. A. E. Akers, County 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Halifax County; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Finch (Mr. Finch is the railroad Y. M. C. A. Secre- 
tary of Rocky Mount); Miss Havens Carroll, Rural School 
Supervisor, Edgecombe County; Mr. F. A. McNeer, Principal 
of High School at Whitakers; Mr. N. C. Newbold, State Agent 
Colored Schools, Raleigh, N. C.; Mr. A. M. Procter, Superin- 
tendent Graded Schools, Roanoke Rapids; Miss E. L. Vines, 
Home Demonstration Agent, Edgecombe County; Mr. W. W. 
Vick, Deputy Sheriff and Member of the Board of Education, 
Edgecombe County; Mr. Cicero Denton, merchant, Whitakers, 
N.C.; Mr. W. T. Braswell, banker, Whitakers, N. C.; Mr. E. K. 
Neville, member of Nash County Board of Education; Mr. J. 
W. Bailey, Ex-deputy Sheriff of Edgecombe County; Miss Lura 
Beam, Assistant Superintendent of Education of the American 
Missionary Association, New York City; Dr. H. Paul Douglass, 
Corresponding Secretary of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, New York City. © 

The morning was spent in inspecting the buildings and 
grounds. At noon a special dinner was served to the visitors. 
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After dinner the visitors, friends, faculty, and students assembled 
in Ingraham Chapel. 

Mr. E. F. Colson, Director of Agriculture, and his students 
spared no efforts to make clear to those interested in rural life 
the economy and social value of mixing brain with plowing, 
harvesting and the many other tasks of every day farming. Mr. 
Colson had an exhibition of peas, beans, corn, collards, sweet 
potatoes, white potatoes, cotton, peanuts home-made syrup, 
honey, and other farm produce. Also on the rostrum was a 
table filled with beautiful garments and a number of other 
articles made in the sewing department. A number of well- 
packed canned goods—-peaches, peas, apples, pears, beets, beans, 
garden peas, and the like—helped to make the exhibition at- 
tractive and unique. These canned goods were taken from some 
of the thousands which the young ladies put up the past sum- 
mer, under the supervision of Miss M. V. Little. 

The exercises of the afternoon were opened by a selection from 
the band, followed by several Jubilee songs. Principal Inborden 
then in a short and characteristic address warmly welcomed the 
visitors. The first to speak was the Hon. Mr. Tillery, Mayor of 
Rocky Mount. 

The Hon. Mr. Tillery brought very friendly greetings and ex- 
pressed his delight in the work of the Brick School and turned 
to the principal and said: “Praise be to God for the work and 
this school.” The mayor pointed out the great need of bettering 
the rural conditions, and expressed his gratitude to the Brick 
School for the heroic work the school is doing in trying to meet 
this need. Very scholarly and with much feeling, he emphasized 
the necessity of teaching men to do things in the right way, edu- 
cating people to live in sanitary poms, and to beautify their 
dwellings and grounds. 

Mr. Oscar Creech, Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Nash County, paid the school a very high compliment in saying 
the best colored teachers working in his county were from the 
Brick School. Mr. Creech made a strong plea for the students 
to stay in school until they were prepared. He reminded them 
that Jesus was thirty years preparing for his three years work. 

Mr. A. E. Akers, County Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, Halifax County, spoke. The county over which Mr. Akers 
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has supervision has more colored people than the other two ad- 
joining counties. Superintendent Akers expressed his interest in 
the work of the Brick School. The sincerity of his remarks has 
been manifested by his friendly attitude to this school and its 
students. 

Mr. N. C. Newbold, State Agent Colored Schools, Raleigh, 
N. C., stated that last year when he was assigned this work there 
were few counties and no colored supervisors. This year there 
have been organized thirty-seven counties and a colored super- 
visor has been placed over each of these counties. Mr. Newbold 
told of the work which had been done last year—school terms 
lengthened, school houses improved, and the search being made 
for better teachers. He told how the colored teachers at the 
close of the school session had organized the “Home Makers 
Club.” These clubs during the summer had put up thousands of 
cans of canned goods, raised three thousand dollars worth of 
vegetables and over three thousand dollars worth of poultry. 
Mr. Newbold brought greetings from the State, and said the 
State’s attitude toward the improving of schools and the better- 
ment of the rural conditions was excellent. 

Miss Lura Beam, Assistant Superintendent of Education of 
the American Missionary Association, urged upon the students 
to imbibe the spirit of the school, sacrifice and helpfulness and 
to carry this in their lives out in the world of service. 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass, the Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association, closed the program. Dr. 
Douglass’ speech was a fitting climax. He expressed his joy in 
the new and better attitude of the South in its education of the 
Negro: to do the square and right thing to all the people. The 
speaker emphasized the need of preparing teachers for the 
rural work. He expressed his sincere hope that the counties and 
the Brick School would join hands in bettering the schools and 
life in the rural districts. 

At the conclusion of the exercises in chapel the superintend- 
ents and those interested in education assembled in the reception 
room of the New Elma Hall and discussed certain phases of 
education and how Brick School and the counties could work for 
the improvement of the rural schools. 

The day itself is one which reflected credit on the school and 
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called forth many friendly expressions from the old inhabitants, 
who testified of the silent influence for good the Brick School is 
exerting in the community. This helpful and friendly attitude 
is based on the observation of the work during the twenty years 
the school has existed, and on the sewage ts life of the Prin- 
cipal and his faculty. 

We are glad for the presence of those people who were with 
us and trust this may become an annual affair. 


The new course at Brick published at the close of the last 
school year is in operation. It is the Teachers’ Training Course 
so much needed for the preparation of teachers. We are glad to 
say that four of last year’s graduates are taking the course. 

In connection with the Teachers’ Training Course a Saturday 
course has been organized for the benefit of the rural teachers 
in our community who are already engaged in that profession. 
Instruction is to be given in methods of teaching the common 
branches, also means of improving the rural schools, and for 
producing better community life. We want to emphasize the 
vast opportunities and boundless resources of the country. Club 
work, team work, and organized play with all the wealth and 
beauty of nature about the child makes the life of the country 
boy or girl rich in blessings. 

Brick School has new facilities for the Herenien Work and 
we are looking for larger things in the improvement of rural 
conditions—in sanitary methods, educationally, and socially. 


Items of Interest 


New Elma Hall, which takes the place of the old building 
burned over a year ago, was ready for occupancy at the begin- 
ning of the school year. Offices and the postoffice are located in 
this building. 

The boys have organized a basketball team. Much enthusiasm 
is being felt over this new sport. 

Rev. H. Paul Douglass, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association, has made two visits with us 
this year. On one of these visits he was accompanied by Rey. 
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George W. Hinman, of San Francisco, Cal. Mr. Hinman has 
charge of the Western work on the Pacific coast. 


Mr. W. G. Saunders, of Washington, N. ©., agent of the 
Mutual and Provident Insurance Association, visited us in No- 
vember. 


Dr. Homer C. Lyman, one of the superintendents of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, spoke at our chapel ex- 
ercises November 17th. Dr. Lyman will return to lecture in the 
Bible Institute. 


Mr. P. W. Moore, inspector of the Colored Schools of North 
Carolina, came to the Educational meeting. 


Miss Alberta Desmukes, of Gonzales, Texas, and Miss Mary 
Battle, Colored Supervisor of Green County Schools, visited us 
this month. 


Thanksgiving Day was observed by devotional exercises at 10 
o’clock. Dinner was served at noon to the students and all the 
members of the faculty and their families. In the afternoon the 
athletic games were staged—basketball, running race, and base- 
ball. The baseball game created much interest. The contestants 
were Brewster vs. Beard: 14-3 in favor of Beard. 


Miss EK. V. Bryant was present at the Educational Meeting 
held on November 18th. Miss Bryant is the Colored Supervisor 
of the Rural Schools in Edgecombe County. 


Mr. Samuel Arrington, of Weldon, N. C., a former student, 
visited this school in November. 


The Brick School will hold a Bible Institute, November 29th 
to December 3d. 


Principal Inborden spent two weeks away from the Institu- 
tion, making a visit at his home at Upperville, Va.; Washington, 
D. C., and New York City, enroute to the National Conference 
of Congregational Workers at New Haven, Conn. On his re- 
turn he visited Hampton Institute. Mr. Inborden, on October 
20th, took breakfast and dinner with Miss Lydia Benedict, at 
her home in Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Benedict is the niece of 
Mrs. Brick, the endower of this school. Mr. Inborden spoke at 
Dr. W. N. DeBerry’s church, in Springfield, Mass., at Howard 
University, and other places while he was away. 
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Rev. P. R. DeBerry, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Raleigh, N. C., accompanied Principal Inborden on 
his return from down East. He conducted services at this 
School on Sunday morning and evening of October 31st. Mr. 
Deberry’s message was timely and furnished food for thought. 


Miss Lucile McLendon, who has been the successful primary 
teacher here for the past six years, has been transferred to the 
Teacher Training Course. Miss McLendon took special work 
last summer at Columbia University, New York City, and her 
experience and training make her unusually well fitted to pre- 
pare students to become teachers. 


Miss L. E. Cobbs took a course of study this summer at 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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The Work of the Y.M.C. A. 


By CHARLES VALENTINE. 


The prospect seems very bright for a good year’s work in the 
Y. M.C. A. We have more members enrolled at this time of the - 
year than we have ever had before. A number of the new stu- 
dents have fallen right in line, joining ranks with us. 

The heads of the various departments are enthusiastic in 
their work and are working for the best interest of the Associa- 
tion. The Social Department worked faithfully in their enter- 
tainment for the new students. Quite a number were present 
and the occasion seemed to have been enjoyed by all. The 
Music Department has enlivened our programs with the fruits 
of their efforts, and the Athletic Department has been active in 
preparing a full program for Thanksgiving Day. They have 
arranged for Beard and Brewster Halls to meet on the athletic 
field to struggle for supremacy. 

We ask the hearty codperation of both the students and 
Faculty in our efforts for a successful year. 


We are glad to welcome the large number of old and new stu- 
dents who have come to us this year, especially are we glad to 
have Misses Eulah Arrington, Louise Arrington, Laura Powers, 
Maude Peyton, from the graduating class of last year. They 
have registered in the Teacher Training Course. 

Mr. John Williams of last year’s class is now studying for a 
short time in the Teacher Training Course, until his school 
opens. Mr. Williams will teach this year at Greenville, N. C. 

Mrs. Lillian Lynch, of Essex, N. C., has taken special work 
in the Teacher Training Course. 

The Adelphian Literary Society has rendered two public pro- 
grams, which have been well attended and interesting. One en- 
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joyable feature has been the rivalry between the “Nightingale 
Quartette” and the “Frogdale Quartette.” 
_ Miss J. V. Pinyon, the Field Secretary of the Y. M. ©. A. 
visited the School during the week of November the 22d. 

The Vesperian Literary Society had its first public program 
for this year on Saturday night, November 20th. 
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Do you know that there are more people interested in the 
work of education than in any other business in this country ? 
The stability of all business, including the government itself, 
depends upon the work of education. The kind of education, the 
thoroughness of it and the spirit engendered by the student 
while acquiring it, are phases that are bound to effect the status 
of our people. If we refuse to line up with all the educational 
forces that are now in operation about us, we refuse to take ad- 


vantage of the greatest opportunities that can come to any race. 
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course in academic work is planned, which codr- 
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23 school buildings and cottages. The enrollment 
the past year was 355 students, under the leader- 
ship of 20 teachers and officers. 
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Notes Frorm the Principal 


Our patrons often say that they are not able to educate their 
children. They mean generally that they cannot buy the books 
and clothe them sufficiently to send them to the public schools. 
The trouble is they are not willing to make the sacrifice for 
them. They think their duty. to them extends only to providing 
for their physical needs. This is a mistake. You brought 
these children into the world and you can not excuse yourself 
from the burden and necessity of educating and training them 
any more than you can excuse yourself from feeding them. 
You brought them here, and you are responsible to God for 
starting them along intellectual and moral lines that will make 
them efficient in any sort of endeavor. You certainly cannot 
claim your Christian heritage until you have started them 
aright. One of the most important injunctions of the Bible is 
to train the children the way they should go. We train plants 
and animals, but allow the children to grow as the weeds do in 
our back yards. Are you satisfied to let them come along as 
you did? Competition is greater now than in your day, and 
unless you have your children prepare now their chances in 
life will be poorer than yours. You ought to put them in 
school the first day and keep them in school every day until the 
close of school. It is only by doing this that you can see ad- 
vancement. 


An Interesting Week at the Brick School 


Seventeen pastors and lay workers located with a radius of 
fifty miles have been the guests of Brick School, Bricks, N. C., 
for the week. These men represent a total church member- 
ship of twenty-five thousand people. Principal Inborden has 
in the last twenty years transformed the industrial and moral 
life of the entire community through the influence of the 
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school. The men were carefully selected and especially in- 
vited to come to the school without charge for the week of No- 
vember 29th through the 3rd of December. The American 
Missionary Association sent Rev. D. J. Flynn, of Charlotte, 
_ N. C., for the work on Evangelism; the Atlanta Theological 
Seminary sent Dr, Frank T. Lee, of its faculty, for the course 
in Bible Instruction, and Dr, H. C. Lyman, Superintendent of 
work among the negroes of the International Sunday School 
Association, awakened new interest in the Sunday School as a 
factor in character development. There was a schedule of 
cight sessions a day, all of which were open to any student 
who might be free from other duties. The interest kept up to 
the close and every man will go back to his own people with a 
higher appreciation of the work of the. Christian minister. 
The instruction was all practical and presented in terms that 
could be understood and appreciated by every one present. 
The speakers know by first-hand information the exact condi- 
tion of the churches and the people to which these men minis- 
ter. This established a bond of sympathy. The men were 
eager to learn. They took full notes and freely presented their 
questions. The early morning prayer service was indeed a 
drawing near to God and a fitting preparation for the day. 
Prayer must take on new significance, the Bible will be a new 
book of life and light and power, and the Sunday School with 
its work for those not yet grown up comes into new promi- 
nence for these men. They are the leaders. This is only one 
of many ways that Principal T. S. Inborden is making Brick 
School a mighty moulding factor in this community better- 
ment.—Dr, H. C. Lyman, Secretary International S. S. Asso- 
ciation, in Enfield Progress of December 10, 1915. | 


Rural Work 
By Lois Jonns ALLEN. 


There have been several meetings in the community in the 
interest of education. Many of the rural schools are in sad 
need of improvement: Buildings need repair, outhouses are- 
lacking, blackboards and seats scarce and inadequate. Some- 
times the schoolhouses accommodate comfortably about thirty, 
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while the number in that district of school age is over one 
hundred. Leakage in roof, drafts from broken panes of glass, 
no paint, no shrubbery or flowers, too few pupils in the fall 
months, too many pupils in the winter months—make the one- 
room rural district school anything but an attractive proposi- 
tion for either child or teacher. During the rush season— 
January, February and March—the teacher cannot begin over 
again and instruct the sixty or seventy children newly enrolled, 
as they should be. The child who entered at the beginning of 
the year is handicapped through this period, and necessarily his 
progress is. slow. All have suffered through the irregularity 
in attendance. 

As to the physical condition of the children, there is little 
hope of improvement under the present regime. The school 
which has the opportunity of teaching erectness of body, and 
proper means of ventilating is prevented by over-crowded room 
and improper benches; all seats are made the same size, the 
tall boy is cramped, the small boy’s feet dangling in the air. 
The wood stove in the center of the packed room, means some 
are burning while others are cold. No cloak room adds to the 
discomfiture on rainy days; when wet coats, not always too 
clean, steam in one part of the over-crowded, over-heated room. 
The absence of outhouses does not add either to the cleanliness 
of the premises or to habits of decency among the growing 
boys and girls. 

We do not try to account for the wrong conditions, but sim- 
ply -want to help to remedy them. Ignorance and poverty go 
hand in hand, and are in most cases responsible for unfavorable 
conditions. The future looks brighter. Superintendents are 
meeting teachers and urging improvement. The teachers are 
meeting parents and urging codperation and improvement. 

We look for the school to become centers of light in the com- 
munity—educeationally, industrially and socially. We must 
have better buildings, make them the “cynosure of neighboring 
eyes.” Then these improved school buildings will help to draw 
the children within their walls, and there they will form fresh 
air clubs, agricultural clubs, cooking clubs, sewing clubs, can- 
ning clubs, and social clubs. The parents will meet and dis- 
cuss infant diet, care of children, care of home, duties, civic 
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and moral, and form rural improvement leagues. Such organ- 
izations, bringing about codperation and association, cannot 
but develop some of the latent possibilities of the rural folk. 

The above will give something of the propaganda that we 
are attempting to carry on. For the purpose of arousing more 
enthusiasm in school work and effect better facilities for the 
work, community meetings have been held. Some of the most 
important were held at Halifax, Enfield, Whitakers, and at the 
Dixon School, Edgecombe County. 

At the monthly County Teachers’ Meeting at Halifax, Prin- 
cipal Inborden and the writer spoke of the opportunity of 
service which the rural school-teacher possesses, her opportu- 
nity for leadership and for developing leadership in others. 
Everything which touches the life of the people is in her prov- 
ince. She should be a social as well as an educational factor 
in the community in which she teaches. There were at least a 
hundred present most of whom were teachers. Superintendent 
Akers was there to encourage and commend every effort of the 
teachers. It seemed that each one went away with added 
interest and enthusiasm for a year of better work. 

Enfield has a graded school, and the chapel of it was filled 
recently with persons who had come to an “Educational Meet- 
ing.’ The aim of the meeting was to encourage larger edu- 
cational activity. For the occasion the Brick Quartet sang the 
old Negro melody songs, which always touch the heart of 
every one. Principal Inborden gave a fervent message on his 
struggles to get an education. All who have ever heard the 
story of his life since and before he left the Virginia hills are 
aroused. His unerring progress toward education and the in- 
fluence of his life here and elsewhere has always taught its 
lessons. His sacrifices in Oberlin and Fisk, told humbly, was 
a source of inspiration and courage to the children, who have 
the future before them, to the parents, who hope the best for 
their children. Mr. S. A. Allen spoke earnestly of the duties 
of parents to their children. He said, in substance, that it is» 
a mistaken idea to call it a sacrifice to send children to school, 
but rather a greater sacrifice if they are kept home. What a 
large price we pay yearly for ignorance. Let us stop sacrific- 
ing the opportunity of the boy and girl for service, let us stop 
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sacrificing the future development and happiness of our race by 
flimsy excuses for not keeping the children in school. Mr. 
Allen pleaded earnestly that we give the black boy and girl a 
fair chance. Several responses were made by the people of 
Enfield, especially by Mrs. Hunter, of the graded school, who 
was glad to have enthusiasm aroused in the work. Plans 
were put on foot for the organization of a School Improve- 
ment League. 

A meeting was held in Whitakers on Sunday, December 19. 
The mayor of the town, Mr. W. R. Mann, Mr. F. A. MecNeer, 
principal of the High School, Whitakers, and Mr. J. ©. Moore, 
one of the members of the school committee, were present and 
spoke. They heartily endorsed the movement to improve the 
schoolhouses located two miles from the town. The hope was 
expressed that there would be a graded school within the town 
of Whitakers. The Rev. J. R. Coel took an active part in the 
meeting, promising to raise through his church and cooperate 
with the other colored church to raise the necessary money for 
repairs. We are looking for a brighter future for the school 
children of Whitakers. 

In the rural community about seven miles from the: railroad, 
in what is called Upper Fishing Creek District, there can be 
found a one-room rural schoolhouse, which is called the Dixon 
school. The building once stood on six wooden pillars. Two 
end ones have rotted and the building now rests slanting on 
the remaining four. On entering the building one finds plenty 
of reading matter, styles and fashions on the walls, for the pa- 
tient school-teacher has papered the entire interior from mail 
order catalogues. Can you not see the anxious teacher and the 
eager children pasting the pretty pictures over the spots where 
the searching wind finds an entrance? The building is so 
dilapidated over-head that the sky may be seen through rotted 
shingles. The cracks in the floor and the broken panes give 
ample ventilation and much discomfort to the chivering child 
who must “sté still” and “study your lesson” under these un- 
der these unfavorable circumstances. Some of the patrons of 
this school assembled one afternoon with us in this building 
and, realizing the need of better facilities for their children’s 
education, subscribed that day eighty-three dollars toward a 
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new structure. the are going to give more and more 
they see a new building, comfortable and and beautiful, : 
on this spot, a building dedicated to learning, consecra 
service. cys 


These meetings have aroused enthusiasm in the sao 
munities. We hope to see permanent results before long. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Bible Institute, the account of which is found on another 
page of this issue, was a unique success. The Conference 
gave to the men who had been selected to attend these meet- 
ings a splendid opportunity, not only of studying the Bible un- 
der efficient and able professors, but also put them in touch 
with the life of the school, its ideals and spirit. We were 
glad to have them come in contact with the work, with the 
students, and with the faculty. 

The spirit which was shown by the students toward our guests 
must be commended. They felt the spirit. of our efforts, and 
they knew our limited means and willingly gave up their 
rooms in which the delegates might be lodged. The last night 
of the Conference the seniors, by an informal reception, enter- 
tained the delegation in Ingraham Chapel. On’ this occasion 
Rev. D. J. Flynn acted as toastmaster. Many of the delegates 
were called upon for brief remarks, all expressed their appre- 
ciation for the work the school is doing in the community and 
ardently hoped that this Conference would be made an “Annual 
Institute.” From the number of their expressions and from 
the numerous letters we have received from them, we feel that 
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this Institute has done much for the school by bringing us in 
touch with an element that could scarcely have been hoped for 
before. 


A number of college presidents, deans of universities, repre- 
sentatives from institutes of learning, and hosts of friends met 
on November 9, 1915, at Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., to 
celebrate the inauguration of Fayette Avery McKenzie, Ph.D., 
as fourth president of that institution. Dr. McKenzie’s inau- 
gural address was on the “Ideals of Fisk.” “Fifty years of ideal- 
ization and effort, of sacrifice and devotion of conscience and 
intelligence, have made Fisk the symbol, the corporate realiza- 
tion of education and culture for the Negro race in the South.” 
Dr. MeKenzie gave the Fisk Ideals as follows: “First, cul- 
ture that 1s not antagonistic to struggle and industry. Fisk 
stands for mind, for life, for divinity and for eternity. Sec- 
ond, service. Fisk ideals have been paid for in sweat and 
blood. Eighty-eight per cent of Fisk graduates, men and 
women, are employed as teachers, in business or in the profes- 
sions. Third, peace—a peace built upon that quality of thought 
and soul which make understanding and bitterness and hatreds 
and war impossible.” 

Fisk is one of the schools under the American Missionary 
Association that has done and is doing a great work in the 
South. We wish for that Institution under the new adminis- 
tration great and permanent success. 


Major Robert Russa Moten has been appointed to succeed 
the late Dr. Booker T. Washington as principal of Tuskegee 
Institute. Major Moten was born in Virginia in 1867, gradu- 
ated from Hampton Institute in 1890, has been Commandant 
of Cadets at Hampton. Major Moten has made a number of 
speeches throughout this country in behalf of Hampton Insti- 
tue. He is now Secretary of the Jeans Fund, President of 
the Negro Organization of the Society of Virginia. We be- 
heve the new Principal is one who will loyally codperate in 
keeping Tuskegee a worthy memorial of its founder. 
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Items of Interest 


We call our readers’ attention to “Farmers’ Day,’ Tuesday, 
22d of February, 1915. We are expecting a large attendance. 
On this day there will be sent men by the government from 
the Agronomy Division, North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, to help in this meeting. Dr. Charles §. Morris, of 
Norfolk, will give the annual address. Dr. Morris gave the 
Emancipation Address at Halifax on January 3. Those who 
gained admittance in the large courthouse to hear him will not 
hesitate to pronounce him an able speaker. 

Those who attended the Bible Institute were: 


W. L. Lyons, Rocky Mount. 

William E. Byrd, Whitakers. 

S. D. Hilliard, Battleboro. 

A. E. Taylor, Scotland Neck. 

L. T. Merritt, Halifax. 

W. S. Miller, Weldon. 

S. P. Shields, Spring Hill. 

Robert Powell, Whitakers. 

Jacob Arrington, Whitakers. 

J. C. Bellamy, Enfield. 

Mark Hill, Whitakers. 

Moses Bell, Enfield. 

William Battle. Bricks. 

Frank Bullock, Enfield. 

Dwan Reid, Bricks. 

Albert Hart, Whitakers. 

Rev. J. R. Coel, Whitakers. 

Rev. D. J. Flynn, Charlotte (Instructor). 
Dr, H. C. Lyman, Atlanta, Ga. (Instructor). 
Dr. Frank T. Lee, Atlanta, Ga. (Instructor). 


- The Principal, Mr. T. 8. Inborden has been confined to his 


room for a few, on account of illness. 


On Thursday, December 23, a public speaking contest was 
held among the seniors. Mr. S. M. Sumner was the victorious 
contestant. 


Mr. Joseph P. Harrison, who is a graduate of this school, 
visited us during the holidays. Mr. Harrison has received his 
B. S. degree from Howard University and is now a sophomore 
in the Medical College there. 
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Mr. Richard Battle returned to his home in the neighborhood 
on a visit to see his relatives and friends before leaving for 
San Juan, P. R., where he is stationed as lieutenant in the 
Signal Corps, U. 8. A. Mr. Battle was a student here some 
years ago. He joined the army after leaving here and has 
served now ten consecutive years. Lieutenant Battle has been 
recently appointed to his present position. We were glad to 
have him tell us some of his experiences in the army. We wish 
him every success at his far off post. 


We regret to announce Miss Launard E. Cobbs has resigned 
her position in the Domestie Science Department. Miss Cobbs 
is now matron of a school in Virginia. We wish her much 
success in her new field. 


Rev. M. L. Baldwin, pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Dudley, N. C., was here last month on a short visit. Mr. Bald- 
win is contributing to the success of our race by his influence. 
He has a daughter in school here. 


Mr. Paul Johns, en route to Wilmington, N. C., paid a visit 
to his sister, Mrs. Allen, during the holidays. Mr. Johns, 
after graduating from this school, graduated from the College 
and Arts and Sciences, Howard University, and has taught 
two years under the A. M. A. Mr. Johns is now a student in 
the School of Religion, Yale University. 

‘Dr. Charles 8. Morris, of Norfolk, Va., spoke at chapel on 
January 4. All were inspired by his helpful and eloquent ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Edward Brigham, Basso Profundo, Dramatic Reader and 
Pianist, will appear in Song and Dramatic Recital, J anuary 17. 

Rev. T. M. Nixon, who is located at Vaughan, N. C., in 
charge of the Y. M. C. A. work, visited us last month. Mr. 
Nixon’s work is among the lumber camp men, bringing recrea- 
tion and instruction and a broader vision of life to those who 
live in that isolated district. 
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Marvin SumMNeErR, Epiror. 


Mr. R. J. Elzy, A. H. Sessoms, H. M. Hargrave, William 
Sessoms and M. S. Sumner watched the “old year out in a quiet 
party at Senior Cottage.” Miss A. E. Brown was in charge. 
There were also present Misses Misses Grace Miller, Maude 
Peyton, Mattie Booker and Laura Powers. 


“Old time’s great clock that never stops, 
Not runs too fast nor slow, 

Hung up amid the world of space, 

Where wheeling planets glow. 

Its dial plate, the orbit vast, 

Where whirls our mundane sphere, 

Has pushed its pointer round again 

And struck another year.” 


Miss Louise Arrington spent the vacation with Miss Laura 
Powers at her home, Rosemary, N. C. Both are in the 
Teacher Training Course. 


Christmas greetud every Brickite with the pleasures of the 
unforgotten past and caused our minds to indulge in those 
former pleasures that will make us always rejoice. Christ- 
mas also brought to our minds the greatest event the world has 
ever known, the ushering into the world a babe whose advent 
redeemed mankind. 


Miss Sarah Pittman, of Rocky Mount, spent the holidays at 
home. 


(Rev.) Isaac Sapp is still effectively breaking the bread of 
life to the congregation of Sapp’s Chapel, Nash County. 


Messrs. William Sessoms and M. Davis, of Nashville, N. C., 
spent a few days in their home town during the holidays. 

Mr. J. W. Porter, our energetic band leader, returned with 
the band after touring Tarboro, Rocky Mount, Wilson, Snow 
Hill, Farmville. The boys are thin, but well, he reported. 
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Quite a number of students and teachers went to Halifax 
for the Emancipation Celebration. Those who remained on 
the campus were equally happy. ‘The socials were on,” and 
every one enjoyed himself immensely. 

Mr. Harry Proctor spent New Years in Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Otis Davis (better known as “Goat” ) spent New Years 
in the metropolis of Halifax County. Mr. Harry Burnell 
(better known as “Flat”) was called him suddenly (Norfolk, 
Va.) the past week. 

We were glad to have with us during the Christmas holidays 
Messrs. Charles Haywood, Solomon Smith and Jesse Wright, of 
Raleigh. 


Miss Jessie Bullock spent the Christmas holidays with Miss 
Ella Walters, of Rocky Mount. 


Miss Leather: Martin, of Rocky Mount, who was compelled to 
stop school before Christmas because of illness, has returned. 


Miss Naomi Anthony, of Weldon, spent Christmas at home 
and in Halifax. 


Misses Madge, Lillian, Ever Beulah Martin, Rosetta Clarke, 
of Rosemary, have returned after spending a pleasant Christ- 
nas. 

On Monday evening December 27, Mr. R. J. Elzy, Instructor 
of Sciences, entertained at a “progressive party” a few of his 
friends. The rooms were beautifully decorated. Games were 
played at the various tables, while the victrola furnished music. 
A delicious repast was served, after which “Home, Sweet 
Home,” was sung. Those present were Misses N. Parish, M. 
Arrington, G. LaCour, L. Smith, 8. Gibson, L. Ashe, I. John- 
son, V. Byers, G. Miller, N. Baldwin, ©. Holder, H. Nesbit, 
and Miss M. V. Little; Messrs. William Sessoms, McLeod, 
Dobbin, Valentine, Saunders, Inborden, Jr., Dixon, Jones, A. 
Sessoms, Hargrave, Sumner and Benj. L. Taylor. 


The Y. M. C. A., under the leadership of Mr. Charles Valen- 
‘ine, has been doing some excellent work this school year, as 
well as last, in the neighboring communities. The Y. M. @. A. 
also keeps us in touch with our Oreator by the influence exerted 
by our weekly meetings. 
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Mr. P. J. Chessom, the dominant and earnest worker, has 
carried forth the Adelphian Society to those heights which per- 
haps never have been reached before in the sacred pages of the 
history of that organization. The inauguration of the officers 
of this society will take place February 1. 

On December 14, Messrs. Hargrave and McLeod thrilled the 
Adelphian Literary Society with their eloquent and illuminat- 
ing orations portraying the future success of the society. They 
filled every loyal Adelphian with fantastic terrors never felt 
before. On this occasion the programme was exceptionally 
good. One member, in the person of Mr. George Bumpas, 
pierced the heart of every one in the audience with an excellent 
declamation. To the pleasure of all, Messrs. George McLean, 
Otis Davis and Isaac Sapp, in their usual way, rendered very 
commendable solos. Every number of the programme was 
creditable. 


Every member of the society is interested in the work, but 
special mention should be made of such members as A. Sessoms, 
Chessom, Sumner and others, who are planning for the better- 
ment of the society at all times. 


He Certainly Did 


A Kansas school teacher recently gave her pupils a task of 
writing a sentence to illustrate the use of the word “heroes.” 

Little Willie handed in the following sentence. “A man sat 
down on a chair. There was a tack in the chair. He rose.”— 
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Was organized nineteen years ago under the gen- 
eral supervision of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Its purpose is to help to train the teach- 
ers and youth to meet the rural conditions on the 
farm and in the home. To this end a strong 
course in academic work is planned, which codr- 
dinates with special work in practical and scien- 
tific agriculture and domestic science. Also work 
in wood, iron and mechanical drawing are taught. 

Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundrying cost 
per calendar month nine dollars. Poor boys over 
sixteen years old may work out a part or all of 
this. 

The farm contains 1,129 acres. We have about 
23 school buildings and cottages. The enrollment 
the past year was 355 students, under the leader- 
ship of 20 teachers and officers. 
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The Distribution of the Class of I915 


Miss Eula Arrington, Teacher Training Course, Brick 
School. 

Miss Louise Arrington, Teacher Training Course, Brick 
School. 

Miss Dorothy Inborden, Fisk University (College Depart- 
ment). 

Miss Hattie Little, teaching, Wilmington, N. C. 

Miss Olivia Payton, Atlanta University. 

Miss Maude Peyton, Teacher Training Course, Brick 
School | 

Miss Lucinda Pitts, Stamford, Conn. 

Miss Laura Powers, Teacher Training Course, brick 
School. 

Mr. Harmon Taylor, Fisk University (College Depart- 
ment). 

Mr. John Williams, teaching, Pactolus, N. C. 


——y 


The Value of a Child’s Garden 


By Laura Powers, of the Teacher 
Training Course. 


Of all the mysteries of life, none are more beautiful, or 
attractive, or wonderful than the mysteries of nature. 
Almost every child naturally loves flowers and should be 
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taught to care for them and make them grow. They should 
become companions of the garden and of every little flower 
that grows, and thus become coworkers with God by loving 
Mother Nature and helping her to care for the little birds, 
flowers, and trees. | 

A child will, after he has learned, care more for a beauti- 
ful flower than simply to tear it to pieces. There is some- 
thing about a rose that will attract every one’s attention who 
passes it. If a child two years old should pass it he would 
probably stop and pick it to pieces. He does not know any 
better at that age. When he has reached his eighth or tenth 
year he will be found trying to cultivate the soil so as to 
produce a rose. Why? It is because he has been taught to 
see the beauty in that flower and unconsciously brought to 
feel the power of the Divinity. He knows how long it has 
taken Mother Nature to produce that flower with his assist- 
ance. 

Many homes can be made brighter by the addition of a 
flower-bed in the dullest spot. An old house will be more 
cheerful and seem happier if there are beautiful flowers erow- 
ing around it. If there is a bad-looking fence, cover it with 
a vine to help it bear the burden of the sun’s rays in the mid- 
dle of a hot summer’s day. Nothing could be more beautiful 
and cost less. 

Take for an example the bare yards of some rural school— 
no lawns or shrubbery of any kind to make it attractive for 
the child. On the inside he must be contented with only his 
books, and many of them are just beginning and can go no 
farther than the teacher shows them. When she has some- 
times more than a hundred to show, what is left for the child 
to do while the other classes are reciting ? Nothing but to 
twist uneasily in his seat and wish he could get out of that 
little, packed, poorly ventilated schoolroom. Does any one 
think that it would be a waste of time to have a children’s 
garden in such a place? Would it not be more attractive and 
interesting to the children than before? It costs but little, the 
seeds may be purchased from 2 to 5 cents per package. It 
may be possible for the child to bring an old rake or hoe from 
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his home. The woods contain decayed leaves which will 
make an excellent fertilizer. 

The child will be happy to find out that he really knows 
how to grow some of the vegetables and things he sees daily; 
and to the little child just beginning in number work or count- 
ing, nothing could benefit him more than counting nature’s 
leaves and petals. The child has to keep a note book. In 
this book must be kept the number of hours or minutes he 
works daily, the quantity of seed used, the length of his rows, 
and the distance his rows are apart. 

One can readily see why it is that the practical things— 
that is, the things used daily—are the things which should be 
taught the child. What could be more beneficial than to 
teach the child to measure with the’ foot rule the number of 
inches in a foot, the number of feet in a yard? In measuring 
his seeds he may be taught to use the gill, pint, and quart 
cups. Do we not have a daily need for these things? Is it 
not necessary for the child, when he is sent to purchase mo- 
lasses or vinegar, to know whether he is getting two pints or 
two gallons for one dollar? If so, we must teach him these 
things. The time that is now spent twisting and turning in 
his seat will be well employed. 

Every child has surplus energy and it should be used to 
the child’s advantage. There is no better way than by means 
of the school garden. Correlating it with arithmetic, read- 
ing, writing, spelling, geography, agriculture, and nature 

study will make the children more efficient in these branches. 

_ This is a point of interest that can easily be aroused through 
his love for the beautiful flowers, through the secrets they 
have to unfold to him. From the study of the garden the 
child will grow to be a better boy or girl because of his or 
her acquaintance with the bounty, and goodness, and kind- 
ness of Mother Nature. Any child who does not love flowers 
and. takes no delight in making them grow loses half the 
pleasures of his country life. 
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EDITORIAL 


The public rhetorical on Friday night, F ebruary 11th, was 
unique. ‘The program consisted of a “Banquet to the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” Mr. William Sessoms, president 
of the Senior Class, acted as the President. Other members 
of the class were members of the Cabinet, Senators, or some 
other National character. On the rostrum was a large table 
beautifully arranged for the banquet. Back of the banquet 
table, hanging from the wall, was a large American flag. At 
7:45, after the audience had assembled, the guests arrived. 
A little later the “President of the United States” was an- 
nounced. As the President entered, accompanied by secret 
service men and his military aide, the audience stood while 
the band played “The Spar Spangled Banner.” Mr. Taylor, 
the treasurer, acted as toastmaster. Mr. Taylor was amply 
fitted for the task. He was at times humorous and witty, then 
again serious and pathetic. The toasts, all of which were on 
National problems, were as follows: 

Is Preparedness Necessary?.............. “Senator” H. M. Hargrave 
Social Justice the Hope of Democracy, 


“Secretary of State” M. Stanton Sumner 
Temperance.......... Miss Mattie Booker (niece of the “President”) 
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Tg omens (curr een) Seine ds 6s RAE Se Sr Sl i “Senator” J. W. McLeod, Ohio 
Loyalty to the American Flag, 
“Secretary of the Navy” C. Alexander Dobbin, New York 


>» Oy) hol 919) ol ea a a Grace L. Miller, California 
Preparedness.............. “Secretary of War” Charles G., Valentine 
Noble Deeds of American Women.......... O. Mae Bond, California 
The Measure of Greatness......... “Senator” J. W. Porter, Montana 
BMI LL TAP Ol. Rs ots Sts gaan tivaatt te td> cuanto tue Cora Arrington, Utah 


Preparedness for Defense, But Not for War, 
W. M. Sessoms, ‘‘President of the United States” 


This program was given in order that the student-body and 
others might have a peep at the political life of the Nation 
and that those who took part might develop self-control and 
originality before an audience. 


Mr. Edward Brigham, basso profundo and dramatic reader, 
rendered a recital on January 17th. Lach selection, both 
musical and dramatic, was chosen and delivered with the 
ability of a man who is experienced on the stage. Mr. Brig- 
ham has appeared here in our chapel for a number of years, 
and his coming is looked forward to by both students and 
faculty. We print his program in full. Poe’s “Bells,” which 
he rendered, is still ringing through the air. The selection 
“The Rose and the Nightingale” was so unique and pathetic 
every one was deeply impressed with it. By special request 
“The Soul of Judas Iscariot” was rendered in the powerful 
and pictorial way which is characteristic of him. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Pec OW ANGETED .<)/i) tL). eh. UM le... ERLANG Schubert 
Bee eee DG -POLUTAlt sesisceisjal obs wie ouerd view ws oles Owen Meredith 
Songs: 
EIS LAW Rae setae Lia yeas Ces eee Eee ae wee ees Rubenstein 
Wom TOL (kt) SUL ES Jiasaon eee. oe Oh re end Lik bids bok Halivy 
Recitations with Music: 
When We Haven’t Said Our Prayers (Hammel).......... Bliss 
hey AINGYOrnisnNew! (ANONYANOUS ic, cde,. cork . bis draw hvestares s Fergus 
Recitations: 
Mercutio’s Queen Mab Speech (Romeo and Juliet), Shakespeare 
RRR e TIO ome ie etfs creas Bove cate caret Hugene Field 


Ee aipen sie Ye AER ARTO ARS HL SH Edgar Allan Poe 
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Songs: 
HVCNINE SONG ions eh sinks hs (atk ee, oe a Gilberte 
While. My CarayanaHas, Resteds\.o ie, ke. ate Loler . 
WEA Somer: face tive sc caren; cates eee ee Rogers 
BIDE. Sy, wetted! Se a Ae Nae Prt cee ge a a Sanderson 


Recitation with Music: The Rose and the Nightingale. ..Wéilde-Bliss 
(Story by Oscar Wilde; music by Paul Bliss. ) 


Songs: 
somewhere'a ‘Voice is Calling 2:04. Cte) et See Tate 
Keep the House Fires Burnin’. 0: .. co seek eee Novello 


On February 18th, Misses Jones and Barry gave the School 
an interesting evening by having the students of the Primary 
Department render an operetta called “A Golden Gift.” The 
operetta taught the moral of being helpful. This was very 
instructive to the children, who represented the objects in 
nature, interesting to the audience as they listened to the plot 
unfold, and watched the children, appropriately costumed, 
take their various parts. 

This is the third public performance of the little people 
this year, once under the direction of Mrs. Fletcher and Miss 
Jones at Thanksgiving, Misses Barry and Jones at Christ: 
mas. 


ey 


On Saturday, January 29th, the Highth Grade students 
gave a dinner in the domestic science room. This class con- 
sists of eleven young men and two young ladies, who are 
treasured very highly by the rest of the class. The young 
men prepared the dinner and the two young ladies served. 
The young men decided that they could not enjoy the dinner 
unless some one of the opposite sex dined with them, so they 
asked Miss Jones, the primary teacher, to be with them. 
Mr. Proctor, the master of ceremonies, called on various ones 
for toasts. The short speeches were all exceptionally good. 
Every member of the class expressed his determination to 
finish here and then enter some professional school, if finan- 
cial conditions permitted ; if not, then with what they get here 
at Brick, they will go out in the world and try to make good. 
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Miss Jones was called upon, and in response she paid a 
genuine tribute to the spirit and work of the Eighth Grade. 
Miss Jones concluded by saying, “In climbing the hill of 
prosperity, I hope I will never meet an Highth Grade student 
coming down.” 

At the end of the dinner the tables were pushed back and 
games were played, which ended the occasion in a very enjoy- 

able manner. 


Rural Work 


By Lors Jouns ALLEN, 


The rural schools are keeping up their interest in improve- 
ment. | 

Dixon School, Edgecombe County, has paid $36 toward 
its new building. 3 

Shiloh School, Nash County, has subscribed $55 and paid 
part on its fund toward a new building. They have a work- 
ing organization of men and women who are pushing forward 
the movement. Boys’ and girls’ clubs have been formed in 
the school, which are doing what they can to help. 

Draughan School, Edgecombe County (of which Miss Mat- 
tie Lyons is teacher) had a good patrons’ meeting on January 
27th. The people present enthusiastically subscribed $60 
toward the repair of their school building. 

On Sunday, January 30th, a large meeting was held at 
the hall at Whitakers in the interest of education and, in par- 
ticular, to solicit aid for the schools open to the children of 
Whitakers. One of the schools has collected over $20 for 
repairs and improvement on the building. 

Other schools are working and planning organizations for 
improvement. All signs indicate larger results in the way 
of better school facilities. 
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The program rendered by the Adelphian and Vesperian 
Literary Societies Saturday night, February 12th, was a de 
cided success. Special mention should be made of the instru- | 
mental trio by Misses LaCour (pianist), Hargrave (mando- 
lin), Powell (violin). The orations by Messrs. William 
Dixon, R. Smith, and P. Phillips were piercing. The female 
quartette by Misses Stanton, Arrington, Byers, and Martin 
was excellent. 


Miss Naomi Anthony has returned from home, where she 
has been on account of illness. 


Mr. Money Davis made a flying trip to Halifax last week. 


Mr, Alex. Hamilton Sessoms delivered two strong addresses 
before a vast audience in a small church last Sunday while 
at-home, Nashville, N. C. In the next issue probably we 
shall be able to give an account of his addresses, 


Miss Viola Pittman, who was called home on account of the 
illness of her mother, has returned, 


The Y. M. C. A. is moving on in its usual way; besides 
rendering good programs each Sunday, the Association is ex- 
tending its influence through the community. 


The Twentieth Annual Banquet will be held Saturday, 
March 25th. No effort will be spared to make this occasion 
better than any in previous years. Secretary George W. Cook 
of Howard University, Washington, D. C., is expected to 
make the address. 


Miss Ida B. Johnson spent a few days at her home, Weldon, 
N.C. | 

The Eighth Grade had a supper during the month. So far 
we have failed to secure details of the affair, as it was held 
behind closed doors and the reporter was not present. It has 
leaked out that Messrs. Harris and Huffman were out unac- 
companied as usual. 
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The Mu-So-Lit Club, composed of the men of the Normal 
Department, has awakened from its winter sleep and is rub- 
bing its eyes, trying to stage something in the near future. 


Mr. Henry Meyers, of Norfolk, Va., who had to leave 
school on account of the illness of his mother, has returned. 


The “Frogdale Quartette,”’ composed of Burnell, Jones, 
Wicker, and Sapp, furnished musie for Sapp’s Chapel, Sun- 
day, February 18th. 


The members of the Normal Department, by way of a real 
surprise, gave to Principal Inborden a black leather travel- 
ing bag. This present was not given for his service to the 
students, for it is immeasurable, but as a birthday gift and 
a token, a symbol, of their love and oratitude. 


We are very glad to hear from those in far-off Nashville, 
Tenn.: Miss Dorothy Inborden and others, especially Mr. 
H. T. Taylor (better known on the campus as Galileo, the 
physicist). May they continue to dig until they find success. 


Messrs. Hargrave and Sumner took luncheon with Miss 
Jessie Bullock on Monday, the 14th of February. 


If it were in the power of the members of the Senior Class 
they would bedeck Mr. S. A. Allen and all concerned with a 
crown of costly gems for their untiring efforts in making the 
banquet, in which the Seniors took part, all that it was. Long 
before 7:30 p. m. could be seen the old and young making 
their way to Ingraham Chapel to witness the National func- 
tion. When the gong had been sounded and the audience 
seated, the imaginary honk! honk! of the automobiles was 
heard and the great National characters were ushered into 
the chapel by Messrs. Lassiter and McLean, who acted as 
special officers. First entered Messrs. Hargrave and Valen- 
tine and Miss Miller, who were received by the “Chief Justice 
of the United States” (Treasurer B. L. Taylor, who acted as 
toastmaster). The other guests arrived in the following 
order: Mr. Sumner and Miss Booker, Mr. Dobbins and Miss 
Bond, Mr. McLeod and Miss Arrington. Mr. Porter was the 
last guest to arrive, his train being late caused the delay. 
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When all were at the table the arrival of the “President” was 
announced. Mr. Sessoms, acting as the President of the 
United States, entered. The audience stood while the band 
played “The Star Spangled Banner.” The toastmaster, Mr. 
Taylor, held the audience spellbound with his eloquent open- 
ing remarks, after which the audience lay helpless before a 
wave of eloquent toasts. 

All eyes are now turned to the 21st, when the “Freshies” 
and “Sophs’”’ meet in an oratorical contest. 


Lincoln Celebration 
By Miss G. W. Jonzs. 


We feel grateful to Mr. J. J. Fletcher, the superintendent 
of the Sunday School, for the most interesting and well car- 
ried out program Lincoln Sunday, February 13th, in Ingra- 
ham, Chapel, at the regular Sunday School time. Mr. Fletcher 
is very much interested in the Sunday School work as well 
as his industrial work and has the enthusiasm and the ability 
to make it, or anything connected with it, just what it ought 
to be. 

The chapel was beautifully and appropriately decorated for 
the occasion. The picture of Abraham Lincoln hung on the 
wall draped with an American flag. Red, white, and blue 
letters were arranged to form the motto, “With Malice To- 
ward None; with Charity for All.” 

The program began with Schubert’s Serenade, which was 
played on the piano by Miss Barry and on the cornet by Mr. 
Nixon. After prayer by Mr. LaCour, “Praise God, from 
Whom All Blessings Flow” was sung. The program was as 
follows: 


Lincoln’s Parents and Early Life, 
Misses Powell, Fletcher, Martin; Messrs. Burnell and Edwards 
His (Mother's Inflien centre. ican Mae eee Ge ee cee Miss Walters 
Some Phases in Which Lincoln Stands Out............... Mr. Nixon 
Lincoln’s Defense, as a Lawyer, of Thomas Grayson, 
Mr. Alex. Sessoms 
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incon sauast Words to His Gapinet oor 8 CCAR aes Miss Smith 
Punch’s Noble Apology to Lincoln................... Miss L. Powers 
Pamcrot semmory: on Lincoln a). 18 eT eee EC, YB Mr. Sumner 


Mr. Colson gave a few helpful remarks, which were en- 
joyed by all. 

Mr. Fletcher read from a paper some criticisms on Lincoln. 
At the end of the program the prepared leaflets of “The Un- 
finished Work” were read by the superintendent and Sunday 
School. The songs that were sung were: “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee,” “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “Steal Away,” 
and “Free at Last.” 

With what Lincoln has done for us, and with what the 
A. M. A. is doing, may we ever be inspired to serve humanity 
in the best way possible. 


HO | GE MeGWaGaay 
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FOR BEST LINE OF Bardware 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes 


Crockery, Furniture, Etc Building Materials, Lime, Cement 


ates seem Brick and Shingles 
A Full Line of Groceries AGENT FOR 
at Wholesale Prices Peanut Thrashers 
International Gasoline Engines 
M - Y F- R Hackney Buggies and 
Thornhill Wagons 


**The Hustler ’’ 


KIMBALL HARDWARE CO. Be ee 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA CLASS AND DISTINCTION 


Dealers in : k 
To Your Farming Business 


Paints Oils, Varnishes by having nicely printed 

; 1 =: sf Letter Heads and Envelopes. 

Tools, Cut ery, Wire Call or write for samples 
Fencing, Stoves and prices. 


‘and Heaters 
The Progress Printing Co. 


HARNESS ENFIELD, N. C. 
W. E. BEAVANS ae 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
i HARRISON-HALL DRUG CO. 
Leading Pharmacy Your Drug Store 
Wants 
MEDICINES ENFIELD, N. C. 
FANCY TOILET ARTICLES Wer Pay THE PostTaGE ON 


SMALL TICLES 
SYRINGES AND RUBBER ARTIC 


Goops 


W : Means that every dollar of actual 
hen Bank Credit money on deposit with the banks 
of this country is doing the work of five does it not seem that YOU 


ought to be taking advantage of the situation and be building up a 
bank credit for future use? 


Take advantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bank credit 
which you can use when needed. 


We shall be pleased to have you open the account with us. 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
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The JOSEPH K. BRICK 
SCHOOL | 


BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


Was organized nineteen years ago under the gen- 
eral supervision of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Its purpose is to help to train the teach- 
ers and youth to meet the rural conditions on the 
farm and in the home. To this end a strong 
course in academic work is planned, which codr- 
dinates with special work in practical and scien- 
tific agriculture and domestic science. Also work 
in wood, iron and mechanical drawing are taught. 

Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost 
per calendar month nine dollars. Poor boys over 
sixteen years old may work out a part or all of 
this. 2 

The farm contains 1,129 acres. We have about 
23 school buildings and cottages. The enrollment 
the past year was 355 students, under the leader- 
ship of 20 teachers and officers. 


For Catalogue and other particulars write 


T. S. INBORDEN. 
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Farmers’ Day at Brick School 


No one event is more significant in the work of the Brick 
School for the community than the annual farmers’ meeting 
which we have here the twenty-second of every February. This 
year was no exception. _ 

The northbound train arrived at the grounds at ten o’clock 
with more than a ¢carload of friends from the South. A large 
number of farmers and professional people came from the en- 
vironment of Rocky Mount and other towns beyond driving 
distance. They were met at the station by the school, headed by 
the school band. Teams of every description were coming from 
every direction all day so that before the session closed at five 
o’clock, there were five hundred farmers on the grounds. Nearly 
four hundred registered by noon. No registrations were taken 
after noon. 

We had an array of very fine speakers. The State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sent us the following helpers: Mr. T. B. 
Parker, Director of Farmers’ Extension work; Mr. W. N. Hutt, 
horticulturist; Mrs. Hutt, Mrs. Hollowell and Mrs. George 
Butler. Mrs. Butler is recently from Brazil, South America; 
Prof. N. C. Newbold, State Agent of Rural Schools; Prof. O. H. 
Moore, Inspector of Negro Rural Schools; Mr. J. W. Wray, . 
State organizer of farmers’ clubs among the colored people. 
Others present on the platform were Dr. C. S. Morris, Dr. M. E. 
Davis, both of Norfolk; Dr. Talley and Dr. Bryant, of Rocky 
Mount, Mr. Berry O’Kelly, of Method, and Rev. Mr. J. R. Coel. 
Rev. Mr. M. L. Baldwin, of Dudley, lead the discussions by a 
demonstration in canning vegetables, fruits and meats. This 
was followed by lectures on the usual agricultural subjects, 
health subjects and general educational matters. Dr. Morris’ 
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summary was a fitting climax for the day’s work. The ultimate 
object of all this industrial and intellectual endeavor must be 
the growing of better men and better women, happier lives and 
peaceful communities. 

The school had its usual school exhibits from the farm, class 
rooms, shop, laundry and kitchen. These are always attractive. 
For a number of years we have invited the farmers in the com- 
munity to put on exhibition here the best samples of some of 
their products. Some of the rural schools have in past years 
sent exhibits. This year the rural schools under the impetus 
of Miss Bryant, the county supervisor, and Mrs. S. A. Allen, 
the Brick School Extension worker, have sent us very attractive 
exhibits. Prizes furnished by some of the local merchants and 
others were awarded to the schools having the best exhibits. 

The Brick School itself is on exhibition all the time and no 
one can come here at any time without receiving an inspiration 
to be better and do better. A thousand meals were prepared 
Farmers’ Day. That is an achievement in itself. Teachers 
and students dropped all personal matters and offered their 
services where they could be of most help. This is the spirit 
here, “To help others.”—Enfield Progress of February 25th. 


We take pleasure in giving the readers of this paper the 
benefit of this letter which Secretary C. J. Ryder of the Ameri- 
can Association sent to us recently, giving an account of the 
Christian Congress which he attended in Panama. 

We invited Dr. Ryder to be here at our Farmers’ Meeting, but 
on account of being sent as a delegate to this Congress was pre- 
vented in coming to us. 

We are glad to have these words from Dr. Ryder as he comes 
directly from the great meeting. 

DEAR PRINCIPAL INBORDEN:—I have just returned from the Con- 
gress on Christian Work in Latin America held in the Canal Zone, 
which is really a part of. old Panama. It was a most significant 
convention. None that approached it has ever been held on the 
western hemisphere. The Edinburgh Congress a few years ago, I 


think, was as representative, perhaps no more so. There was a 
delegate enrollment of 481. They represented 138,000 churches and 
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parishes and 21 distinct nations, including Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, the United States, Canada, and almost every Central 
and South American republic. It was a great privilege to be there, 
and a stupendous meeting. I should like to tell your students about 
it, for it means a new and tremendously wide door of opportunity 
opening to our Christian churches. The young people of your insti- 
tution and others like it will have a tremendous responsibility in the 
near future in the promotion of the evangelizing of Latin America. 
May God direct them with wisdom and inspire them with courage. 
Very Cordially yours, 
Co J. RYDER, 


The Joseph K. Brick News 
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EDITORIAL 
Farmers’ Day. 


The Brick School celebrated George Washington’s birthday 
in a very patriotic and helpful way. The celebration assumed 
a practical form by an invitation to the farmers of the con- 
tiguous counties to assemble and listen to a series of instructive 
addresses from men experienced in their line of work. The 
attendance this year was very large—a fact that bears eloquent 
witness of the increasing confidence the farmers are having in 
these meetings. 

At 9 a. m. a procession of students, faculty, and farmers, who 
had been arriving by the scores in their wagons, led by the 
school band, marched to the Brick station to meet the “Shoo 
Fly.” At the station the procession lined up in military array 
to receive the friends, speakers, and farmers who arrived on the 
morning train. The procession, reinforced by the newcomers, 
marched to the Ingraham Chapel for the special exercises of 
the day. 

The chapel was beautifully decorated with the American flag 
hanging gracefully from the gallery, quilts and beautiful handi- 
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craft of the women of the neighboring places were seen sus- 
pended from the walls. Two rooms opening into the main 
floor of the chapel were occupied by the rural school exhibits. 

On the rostrum was a table filled with neat and attractive 
garments made in the Sewing Department. There was an ex- 
cellent exhibit of wood and iron work made by the boys in the 
Manual Training Shop. On the north side of the chapel was a 
very unique and attractive exhibit of the Primary Department 
under the efficient direction of Miss Jones. Mrs. LaCour had 
immaculate shirts, garments, and other articles on exhibit from 
the Laundry Department. There was a cabinet filled with 
kitchen utensils and a rack of food charts, illustrative of the 
work in Home Economics. 

Placed on the front of the platform was a fine exhibit of 
honey, also produce from the garden and field. 

The exercises of the day were opened by a Jubilee song. 
The Principal, Mr. Inborden, gave a short and striking address, 
outlining the purpose of the Institute and told the good effect 
it was having on the community. Rev. Mr. M. L. Baldwin 
was the first speaker. Mr. Baldwin demonstrated canning and 
gave many hints in this science; he explained that it is not the 
air that starts decomposition in the canned goods but the 
bacteria in the air (sterilized air is harmless). Mr. Baldwin 
stated that the cause of tomatoes spoiling after canning was 
often due to the condition of the fruit; the tomatoes should be 
picked early in the morning, not over-ripe, not scalded until 
ready for use. 

Mr. J. W.. Wray, State organizer of farmers’ clubs among 
the colored people, gave a good and practical talk. Mr. Wray 
is formally from Tuskegee and more recently from Kentucky; 
at both places he has done special work in corn growing. 
Mr. Wray told the farmers if they would cut down the extent of 
cultivation and plow deeper they would receive better results. 
He urged them to buy land and buy it quick; to combine the 
forces of nature; raise the things you want to eat; and put 
more money in live stock. 

Col. T. B. Parker complimented the school for celebrating 
Washington’s birthday in this manner. “Washington’s life,” 
he said, “was great because of the battles he fought and won. 
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The battles we must fight are the things of every-day life.” 
Mr. Parker emphasized the small things of life, and the things 
that had been said by Mr. Wray. He spoke of how canned fruit 
and vegetables bring summer to the farmer in winter. He ad- 
vised the farmers to lift the soil instead of plowing. These 
are only a few of the many suggestions the speaker made in 
his illuminating address, 

Mrs. Hollowell urged a crusade against fire. She gave the 
startling fact that $4,000,000 and 250 lives were burnt up dur- 
ing the past year in the State of North Carolina alone. She 
fervently begged the farmers’ wives not to stick trash under the 
house nor to put ashes into boxes or wooden buckets; and not to 
be too familiar with kerosene oil, as to become careless with it. 
The speaker laid special stress on the use of gasoline in cleaning 
and the care to be exercised in not placing it near the lamp. 
She cited many disastrous instances caused by the careless use 
of this highly combustible substance. In addition to this, the 
mothers were warned of the danger of the open fire-place where 
children can crawl near it. For $1.25 a screen can be pur- 
chased for the fire place which will give comfort and peace of 
mind to the mother. She also urged the necessity of having 
a bucket of water near the house for use in ease of fire. 

Mr. W. N. Hutt, horticulturist, gave a very instructive 
address on potatoes. The farmers were told how to have early 
potatoes and better ones. After Mr. Hutt’s address dinner was 
served, 

By successive shifts over a thousand meals were served with 
promptness and efficiency in the scrupulously cleaning dining- 
room of the Domestie Science Hall. 

After dinner inspection was made of the boys’ and girls’ 
dormitories, the laundry, shop, farm, orchard, storehouse, and 
the new school building; during which time the band played 
several lively selections. 

At 2:30 the big bell on Ingraham Chapel announced the 
afternoon session, which was opened by a Jubilee song led by 
Rev. Mr. Baldwin. Mrs. Hutt then spoke on the prevention of 
sickness and some efficient home remedies. She spoke especially 
of head diseases, catarrh, adenoids and the like, and advised the 
use of the nasal syringe as an excellent means for preventing 
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and curing these diseases. The solution to be used in the 
syringe is: four ounces of any light oil, four drams menthol 
and camphor. Mrs. Hutt struck a damaging blow to patent 
medicines, warning the people against the ineffectiveness of 
these drugs as a cure and the fatal results often following from 
their use. The use of blankets were recommended in place of 
quilts for promoting health. Blankets should be used by those 
suffering with rheumatism, as it allows the moisture to pass off 
freely from the body, whereas the quilts prevent the moisture 
from passing off. Mrs. Hutt advocated plenty of fresh air in 
the bedroom, the night air and the air immediately after a rain 
as the most healthful. 

Mr. C. H. Moore, Inspector of the Negro Rural Schools, who 
is doing an excellent work in this field, brought a very sincere 
message and sound advice in his plea for the education of the 
child. Mr. Moore earnestly asked the colored men who had 
advanced in educaticn and prosperity to help those who are 
less fortunate. Mr. Moore concluded with the story of several 
men climbing a mountain with a rope which had been fastened 
to the top. The first of the climbers, on reaching the top, to 
satisfy his own personal greed, cut the rope on which the other 
members of the party were suspended in the air. The men fell 
crushed and mangled to the chasm below. Mr. Moore trusts 
that the men who have advanced in life, our lawyers and doctors, 
and others of substantial means will not cut those off who are 
climbing from below. | 

Dr. C. §. Morris of Nolfolk, Va., followed Mr. Moore. 
Dr. Morris is a noted speaker of the colored race. He has had 
the honor to address many assemblies both North and South 
and his sane counsel has been of great help to both races. 
Dr. Morris paid a genuine tribute to the American Missionary 
Association by saying that this organization is one which did 
not cut the rope but has helped in every way possible to raise 
those who are climbing. Dr. Morris spoke briefly of some of 
the hardships of the colored race. From his experience in the 
cities he advised the boys and girls to stay on the farm and to 
live pure, clean lives. The necessity for well trained preachers 
and well trained teachers was emphasized, pointing out that 
these went hand in hand with the development of the race. 
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Mrs. 8. A. Allen spoke briefly of the rural work, and called 
attention to a neat kitchen cabinet which might be used in any 
rural school. She then announced the prizes for the exhibits 
from the rural schools. The names of the schools to which 
these prizes were awarded will be found in this issue under the 
“Items of Interest.” 

Mr, N. C. Newbold, the State agent for rural schools, pre- 
sented the prizes. Mr. Newbold said that all the things that 
had been said during the day was really education for everyday 
life. He spoke of the effect the war was going to have on this 
country and the important part the farmers must play. Mr. 
Newbold heartily endorsed the work being done by the Colored 
Teachers’ Association under the supervision of Mr. Moore. 

A number gave shorts speeches, Mrs. George Butler, Mr. Berry 
O’Kelly, the Rev. Mr. Coel, Rev. Mr. Talley, Dr. Bryant, and 
others. 

The widespread, wholesome influence of the Brick School on 
the community can be seen in these meetings. The farmers are 
learning more and more that these meetings are for their benefit, 
that they are being helped by attending at least once a year. 
At these meetings the farmer learns how to meet the various 
farm problems, such’ as keeping up soil fertility, renovating 
worn-out soil, production of better crops, better live stock. The 
school is thankful for all the farmers and friends who attended 
these meetings and especially is the school thankful for the 
deep and growing interest the State is taking in the colored 
farmers. 


Items of Interest 


A deputation consisting of Secretary Herring, Dean Edwin 
C. Norton, of Pomona College, Cal.; Dr. W. Hasting Hart, of 
New York; Mr. Charles W. Davidson, of Newtonville, Mass., 
was appointed by the National Council of Congregational 
Workers of America to inspect all the work of the American 
Missionary Association. The deputation will go as far south as 
Tampa, Florida. Dr. Hart and Dean Norton visited this school 
March 18, 19, 20. 


Rev. T. W. Woodside, of the West African Mission, is making 
a trip through the South under the direction of the American 
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Board. Mr. Woodside has been in Africa twenty-eight years. 
He visited this school Tuesday, March 7th. Mr. Woodside 
gave three lectures before the students and faculty, covering his 
experience in Africa, the characteristics of the people (chiefly 
fear and superstition), and the work the mission was doing. 


The rural school exhibits on Farmers’ Day were unusually 
good and well arranged on tables in rooms off from the main 
body of the chapel. Mrs. Hollowell, Miss Lucy Richmond and 
Rey. M. L. Baldwin served as judges. The prizes were awarded 
as follows: 


First Prize—Framed picture, “The Helping Hand.” 
Whitaker School, Edgecombe County. 
Second Prize—The Progressive Farmer (year’s subscription). 
Draughan School. 
Third Prize—Todays Magazine (year’s subscription). 
Shiloh School. 
Fourth Prize—Twenty-five mounted pictures. 
Taylor’s School. 
Fifth Prize—Sterno Lamp. 
Dickson School. 
Sixth Prize—Fifteen mounted pictures. 
Shady Grove School. 
The Brick School wishes to thank some of our friends and 
merchants for making possible some of these prizes we were 
able to offer. 


The Mothers’ Meetings held every Wednesday afternoon at the 
school under the direction of Mrs. A. L. Davis have been going 
on this year as usual. The mothers gather, twelve and fifteen, 
and after their devotional exercises or prayer meeting, which 
they always enjoy, they discuss subjects of interest to mothers, 
care of children, their diet, conduct and other questions vital to 
parents. The smell of coffee often emits from their gathering 
place, and every one assembled feels it a rare treat to be per- 
mitted to be present and to receive the instruction and inspira- 
tion and feel the good fellowship which exists in these meetings. 
Mrs. Forney, Mrs. Allen, Miss Brown, and Miss Jones have 
been asked to attend at various times and say something along 
some particular line. 


The Y. W. C. A. has had two public meetings this month, 
both of which were very enjoyable and creditable to the Asso- 
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ciation. One meeting was held Friday evening, March 34, 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. On this 
occasion a very well carried out program was rendered. From 
the marching in of the young ladies all dressed in white to the 
Mizpah was dignified, quiet, and breathed of a Christian spirit 
throughout. Papers telling of the origin of the Y. W. OC. A. 
and its different phases of development were read by Misses 
Putney, Frazier, and Miller; these papers were all good. Mrs. 
S. A. Allen also read a paper, giving the great opportunity of 
and necessity for the Y. W. C. A. work at this time when 
women are leaving homes entering various occupations in dis- 
tant places, beside the value of a Christian organization for 
young girls and women in our small towns. The solo rendered 
by Miss Ida B. Johnson, the duet by Misses Arrington and 
Martin, and chorus by six small girls were all exceptionally 
good. The Y. W. C. A. added variety and interest by their 
selections. 

Sunday evening, March 12th, the installation of officers of 
the Y. W. C. A. occurred. Mrs. D. I. Hayden, Franklin, Va., 
owing to illness in her family, was unable to be present, so 
Mr. J. J. Fletcher kindly acted in her place. Mr. Fletcher 
gave the young ladies a very helpful address, ending with the 
admonition that they use love as the ruling force of their organ- 
ization for the coming year. Miss Putney, the retiring presi- 
dent, gave a few remarks of appreciation to the association, 
officers and Advisory Board for their codperation and support 
during her administration. Miss Laura Powers, the new presi- 
dent, made an earnest appeal to the association for its support 
in making the coming year the most successful in the history of 
the Institution. The list of the newly elected officers will be 
found on the Students’ Page. 


We are sorry to announce that Miss Barry, Music Instructor, 
has been summoned by wire to her home in Kentucky. 


The Rhetoricals took the form of an oratorical contest be- 
tween the first- and second-year Normal classes on the evening of 
February 21st, and resulted in victory for the first-year class. 
The rivalry between the classes added interest to the occasion. 
The chapel was appropriately decorated by the contesting classes. 
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The blue and gold of the second years waved on the south side 
of the chapel while the black and gold of the first years kept 
guard on the north side. Class yells and songs encouraged the 
contestants to do their best. The enthusiasm on both sides was 
good, and when at ihe decision of the judges the second year 
class, which had lost, gave a thrilling cheer for the first year 
class, every one appreciated their fairmindedness, and whole- 
some spirit of rivalry. 

The prize contested for was a large handsome picture of the 
“Harvest Moon,” which was bought by the two classes. The 
picture was to be given to the school with the winning contest- 
ants names attached. Mr. J. J. Fletcher, Miss Lucy Richmond, 
and Mr. Paul LaCour were the judges. All the speeches were 
good, however Mr. Otis Davis, Miss Annie Spencer, Mr. P. J. 
Chessom and Mr. Alex. Sessoms received special mention. 
Mr. S. A. Allen, in charge of public speaking, in the name of the 
first year class presented the prize to Principal T. S. Inborden, 
who received it in behalf of the school, and promised to have 
it hung in the new library to the honor of the first year class. 

The program was rendered as follows: 


SECOND YEAR CLASS 


Me teomerted) LIATSTAVES 0 oo. eh ee ewe eee The Painter of Seville 
Sime) GIDSON wc. mle WG, os ees hig be o's ors One Nitche the Highest 
MCX SOSSOUIS.. a. ccc cere cls ebb bee ees Spartacus to the Gladiators 
PUA ULL WT Er ca sf tie sialkys On 6 > ine. die be cans sha 8 ad waco Becalmed 
POPE LCACN ec ct ee eae eee The Convict’s Soliloquy 
First YEAR CLASS 
MURMEC COMMUN PASS. 0 oor. gl eG inye os Sap Ee olen os syed Anti-Slavery Remarks 
REPT TCT COT ol eie iia Fhe cd senels sunaeeiw spe wis ened 2 The Night Watch 
ILO RST esas, cor vonstn efuge ened enetodmus Suage o Syscd yess «ae shes The Negro 
ee eeMME TE NIAT CIT S206. o us o0e cata s uaa i Fie, oh gl ayere e's si vieveras The Red Jacket 
RMN MTP Saco. cde, oka e yesky useile eee js sass) pono wi aralia * A Reasonable Doubt 


On the evening of February 21st, Mr. Murvin Sumner, of the 
Senior Class, was awarded a prize of $1 by the English Depart- 
ment for the best delivery of the peroration of Burke, taken 
from the “Speech on Conciliation.” The Rev. Mr. Baldwin 
presented the prize. 
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The Man Who Wins 


The man who wins is an average man: 

Not built on any peculiar plan, 

Not blest with any peculiar luck; 

Just steady and earnest and full of pluck; 
When asked a question he does not “guess’”— 
He knows, and answers “no” or “yes”; 

When set a task that the rest can’t do, 

He buckles down till he’s put it through. 

Three things he’s learned: that the man who tries 
Finds favor in his employer’s eyes; 

That it pays to know more than one thing well; 
That it doesn’t pay all he knows to tell. 

So he works and waits; till one fine day 
There’s a better job with bigger pay. 

- And the men who shirked whenever they could 
Are bossed by the man whose work made good. 
For the man who wins is the man who works, 
Who neither labor nor trouble shirks, 

Who uses his hands, his head, his eyes: 
The man who wins is the man who tries. 


THE MAN WHO FAILS 


The man who fails is the sort of a chap 

Who is always looking around for a snap; 

Who neglects his work to regard the clock; 

Who never misses a chance to knock. 

He is grouchy and slow when work begins; 

When it’s time to quit he jokes and grins. 

He’s always as busy as busy can be 

When he thinks the boss is around to see. 

He believes that a “pull” is the only way 

By which he can ever draw bigger pay; 

And he sulks and growls when he sees his plan 

Upset by the “push” of another man. 

He’s on the job when he draws his pay; 

That done, he soldiers his time away; 

While the men who tackle their jobs with vim 

Keep pushing and climbing ahead of him. ; 

For the man who fails has himself to blame, 

If he wastes his chances and misses his aim; 

He’d win, if he’d use his hands and wits: 

The man who fails is the man who quits, 
—Charles R. Barrett. 
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Miss Ella Walters spent Sunday, March 12th, at her home in 
Rocky Mount. Miss Naomi Anthony also spent the day in 
Rocky Mount with her sister, Mrs. M. A. Talley. 


The band and glee club appeared before a very tee audience 
in Enfield on the 13th of March. 


Masters Richard and John Mayo, of Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
withdrawn from the Institution and will spend the remainder 
of their vacation at Hillsboro, N. C. 


The Young Mens’ Christian Association is yet alive and is 
doing much to keep ablaze the spark of Christian love. Officers 
for the ensuing year are: President, P. J. Chesson; Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. H. Smith; Recording Secretary, Colston LaGrand; 
Corresponding Secretary, Alfred Leach; Treasurer, Wilson B. 
Inborden. 


Messrs. R. J. Elzy, Alex. Sessoms, and M. Sumner narrowly 
escaped serious injury while driving from Whitakers to the 
school. The horses became frightened by a passing train; a few 
bruises were all the injuries received. 


Messrs. J. W. Porter and Otis Davis spent Sunday past visit- 
ing in Rocky Mount, speaking at several Sunday Schools. 

Miss Sadie Gibson and Miss B. Smith, who live in a very 
cold room in Benedict Hall made a pitcher of cocoa which in a 


few minutes had turned to a pitcher of chocolate ice-cream. 


Mrs. LaCour and Miss Jones have been successful in forming 
another “Jubilee Club.” The club is doing excellent work. 


Mr. Otis Davis, former “baker-man,” is now taking up special 
work on the campus. : 


Principal T. 8. Inborden gave one of his Sunday evening 
talks Sunday the 5th of March. 


Mr. Columbus Powers, former student, spent “Farmers’ Day” 
on the campus. 
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Again Mr. 8. A. Allen covered himself with glory when he 
turned a heap of freshmen and sophomore rubbish into a perfect 
working oratorical machine. For two hours the audience was 
held breathless by this sudden gust of eloquence. The fresh- 
men were victorious. 


Miss Lizzie Pittman, former student, spent a day on the 
campus meeting friends. 


Mr. Clinton Harris left for his home a few days ago, Mon- 
cure, N.C. 


Every Saturday night finds some young man intoxicated with 
cocoa, just from some “nickle-a-piece party.” 


Mr. Graham Royster, of Red Oak, N. C., had to leave school 
because of illness. 


As the beautiful days of a premature spring supplant the 
inclemency of the melancholy winter days, and as the splendid 
radiance of the full grown sun awakens the flowers and the crust 
of the fertile Carolinian soil, while the feathered songsters of 
spring twitter across the grass-sprinkled campus of Brick, the 
questioning voice of the inquisitive multitude ask: “Where, O 
where are the Seniors! Are they dead or only hibernating ?” 
They answer thus: “Most noble questioners, we have been drink- 
ing deep from the pure waters of the ‘Pierian spring,’ or, in 
other words, we have been grinding, working, plodding. Realiz- 
ing that real success comes with real concentration, we have 
been following the example of the common-place shears; when 
we go to work, we shut up. We care not to occupy the pro- 
montories of the public limelight or to be preconcerted with 
egotistical importance. We only want you to know we are liv- 
ing, we are climbing, we are rising.” 


This season of the year finds the tennis courts, diamond, cro- 
quet grounds, all employed at all times. 


Each afternoon finds captains Porter and Sumner on the 
diamond trying to perfect a machine for the baseball season, 
in order that Brick may turn out her usual fast aggregation. 
With eight of her old guards and a few new recruits to be 
added, everything bids fair to give Lincoln a warm reception on 
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the 18th of April. Hayes, Saunders, and Lyons will be expected 
to carry the biggest burden. Porter will be “collector of the 
backstop dept.,” Proctor at his usual station, first base; Arring- 
ton, second; Dixon defending third in old style. Candidates 
for shortstop (Inborden, Johnson, Williams). Hargraves, 
Blunt, Jones, Reddick, and Sumner will do their usual work 
in the outer gardens. 


Miss Maude Peyton and Laura Powers, of the office staff, 
had luncheon with Miss Louise Arrington Sunday, March 12th. 


Messrs. Hargraves, Dixon, Jones, Sessoms entertained the re- 
porter to hot cocoa and other dainties Saturday night, March 
ith; 


The officers of the Young Women’s Christian Association for 
the ensuing year are as follows: 


A SR kPa OEE ie 8 et Sec Miss Laura Powers 
Ee ONG. Se ae Se ie oo ee Miss Madge Martin 
MMMM TR ER PR Ne he a ioe a ees ols a Sathana’ os Miss Bessie Broadnax 
Treasurer — 


Scr er 1S DSSS ERNE 2A pb oa Miss Martha Harrison 


em _ | CE. McGWIGAN 
MieEeyY cBokxiS General 


é FOR BEST LINE OF Bardware 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes 
Crockery, Furniture, Etc. 


at Lowest Prices 


Building Materials, Lime, Cement 
Brick and Shingles 


A Full Line of Groceries AGENT FOR 
at Wholesale Prices Peanut ‘Thresher 
International Gasoline Engines 
M - Y FE R Hackney Buggies and 
Thornhill Wagons 


‘*The Hustler ’’ 


KIMBALL HARDWARE GO,| Ye" Can Aaa 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA CLASS AND DISTINCTION 


Dealers in 2 f 
To Your Farming Business 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes by having nicely printed 

r Letter Heads and Envelopes. 

Tools, Cutlery, Wire Call or write for samples 
Fencing, Stoves and prices. 


and Heaters 
The Progress Printing Co. 


HARNESS ENFIELD, N. C. 
W. E. BEAVANS oe 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
‘ HARRISON-HALL DRUG CO. 
é 
Leading Pharmacy Your Drug Store 
Wants 
MEDICINES | ENFIELD, N. C. 
FANCY TOILET ARTICLES We Pay THE PostTaGE on 


MALL TICLES 
SYRINGES AND RUBBER S ARTIC 


Goops 


When Bank Credit Mes ger, tol of sea! 


money on deposit with the banks 
of this country is doing the work of five does it not seem that YOU 
ought to be taking advantage of the situation and be building up a 
bank credit for future use? 


Take advantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bank credit 
which you can use when needed. 


We shall be pleased to have you open the account with us. 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


The JOSEPH K. BRICK 
SCHOOL 


BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


Was organized nineteen years ago under the gen- 
eral supervision of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Its purpose is to help to train the teach- 
ers and youth to meet the rural conditions on the 
farm and in the home. To this end a strong 
course in academic work is planned, which codr- 
dinates with special work in practical and scien- 
tific agriculture and domestic science. Also work 
in wood, iron and mechanical drawing are taught. 

Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost 
per calendar month nine dollars. Poor boys over 
sixteen years old may work out a part or all of 
this. 


The farm contains 1,129 acres. We have about 
23 school buildings and cottages. The enrollment 
the past year was 355 students, under the leader- 
ship of 20 teachers and officers. 


For Catalogue and other particulars write 


Tr. S. INBORDEN 
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Notes from the Principal’s Desk 


Weare sorry to relate to our readers the death of Dr. James 
W. Cooper, who passed away very suddenly March 16th. 
Our old students and many of our friends in this community 
will remember that Dr. Cooper was for many years a member 
of the Executive Committee and Secretary of the American 
Missionary Association. He visited the school on many occa- 
sions and spoke from our school platform. His addresses 
were always full of cheer and encouragement. Dr. Cooper 
was a very kind-hearted gentleman whose life was one of un- 
varying courtesy. He labored zealously for what he thought 
was right. His spirit of brotherhood and regard for the per- 
sonalities of his workers on the field was such as to win their 
most cheerful codperation and friendliness. He was affable 
and considerate in all of his relations with those engaged in 
the common Christian service. His letters always breathed 
a fine spirit of Christian personality. By his official relations 
he has been in vital touch with our school since its organiza- 
tion in 1895. When we saw him at the meeting of the 
National Council of Congregational Churches of the United 
States in New Haven, Connecticut, last October little did we 
think that he would leave us so soon. 


The Joseph K. Brick News 


Published monthly, during the school year, by the Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Indus- 
trial and Normal School. 


Subscription price, 25 cents a year, payable in advance. Single 
copies, 5 cents. 
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Our rates for advertising are as follows: 
1 inch, per school year of 8 months.............. ~ $2.25 
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EDITORIAL 


Mention is made under the “Items of Interest” of the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers who visited this school Sunday, March 19th. 
Their visit here was greatly appreciated. We are all inter- 
ested in the folk music of the race. The greatest factor in 
making the Negro voice famous in America has been the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers. 

In 1871 the Fisk Jubilee Singers began their remarkable 
journey and unique mission through America and Europe. 
This original group consisted of four young men and five 
young women who had stout hearts and were not discouraged 
by the innumerable obstacles they met. They met with scorn 
and sneers. They were driven out of waiting rooms, denied 
accommodation in hotels because of their color. A number 
of times they were without money to buy clothes and other 
necessary things. At last they‘touched the heart of the world 
with their strange slave music. They sang before the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Queen of Great Britain, and gath- 
ered around the breakfast table of the Prime Minister of 
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England. Their melodies were heard in Scotland, Ireland, 
Switzerland, and in Germany. During.the first seven years 
of their existence twenty-four persons were enrolled, and they 
brought back to Fisk about $125,000, which sum went into the 
construction of Jubilee Hall. 


The Y. M. C. A. is to be congratulated for securing .on 
their Twentieth Anniversary the service of the Secretary of 
Howard University, Geo. W. Cook. Secretary Cook is a 
man well known by both races, has wide influence, and has 
contributed much to the success of Howard University. He 
is interested in education and was greatly pleased at the 
work this school is doing. He spoke a number of times, and 
was an inspiration to all. We hope for many more such. 
visits. 


Alumni Notes 


We are glad to note the good work one of our graduates, 
Miss Lucy B. Richmond, is doing. We reprint an article 
taken from the Reflector, Greenville, N. C., March 18: 


EXHIBITS OF THE COLORED PUPILS CREDIT 
TO RACE. 


Nearty Every CoLtorep ScHOOL oF THE CouUNTY IS 
REPRESENTED IN GREENVILLE Topay. 


The colored schools of the county have had a general school 
exhibit yesterday and today at the colored graded school of 
Greenville. This exhibit is under the supervision of Miss 
Lucy B. Richmond, county supervisor of the colored: schools, 
and is a eredit to her, and to the teachers of the schools rep- 
resented. Nearly every school in the county had an exhibit 
and these filled three rooms. They show that the teachers 
and pupils have been doing some excellent work. 

Among the many interesting things on exhibit were mats 
made of tow bags and shucks; baskets made of pine needles, 
pine burrs, raffia, cane and shucks; hats made of shucks. 
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This was a fine display of useful hs that can be made from 
things commonly useless. 

In the sewing department all kinds of faney work and 
plain sewing were shown. Nothing was made that is not 
useful. The most common things in the plain sewing were 
aprons, dresses and quilts. Most every school had some 
canned fruits or vegetables in the exhibit. The Winterville 
school had a cooking exhibit. 

In addition to the Industrial work examples of other school 
work were shown. There were compositions, arithmetic 
papers, drawings and spelling pads from each school and 
some examination papers. The largest exhibits were from the 
Winterville and Farmville schools. 

A member of the State Department of Education said that 
some of the best work in North Carolina in the schools of the 
colored people is being done in Pitt County, and this exhibit 
has proved that the statement is true. 

This exhibit is a credit not only to the colored people of 
the county, and to the supervisors of this work, but>to the 
whole county. 

The longest parade ever seen in Greenville was that at 
noon today of the pupils and teachers of the colored schools of 
Pitt County. Another article in today’s paper tells of the 
exhibit being made by the schools, but it was written and in 
type before this was thought of. The Reflector has no idea 
of how many children were in the parade. From its looks 
and the length of time taken to pass the office, we would 
estimate the number at not less than 1,000, and probably 
more. 

Every. township in the county, and apparently all or nearly 
all of the schools in each township had representatives in 
the line of march, which paraded the business part of town 
and went to the colored graded school building, where an 
address was delivered by State Supervisor Newbold and short 
talks were made by some of our own citizens. 

_As showing the interest which the colored people of Pitt 
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County are taking in education numerous banners were car- 
ried in the parade giving the census, in several others the 
school number of pupils enrolled in the school. In one or 
two districts the school enroliment was larger than the school 
population given by the census, in several others the school 
enrollment and census enumeration were the same, and in 
‘not a case noticed by the Reflector was the enrollment less 
than 80 per cent of the total of the school population. 

This showing is most creditable, not only to the supervisor 
and all teachers of colored schools in the county, .but also to 
the fathers and mothers of the colored children, who, in many 
cases, have to make sacrifices in order that school may be 
attended. 

The Reflector heartily congratulates the colored people on 
the excellence of the exhibit made, and the interest they are 
showing in the improvement of their condition, and on the 
fine parade today and the. orderly manner in which it was 
conducted. 

In this connection one word more will be said. No tax- 
payer in Pitt County should have a word of complaint to 
make as to the size of the appropriations for public educa- 
tion when the beneficiaries show such appreciation of and 
interest in the expenditure-as has been proven in Greenville 
yesterday and today. Rather, all of us should take pride in 
the amount we are spending for education and should be will- 
ing to increase it as the needs of the school children demand. 


Observations of a Rural School Teacher 


JoHN B. WILLIAMS, 715. 


To one who has never taught in a rural school the idea is 
rather repellent; but were he to experience it he would find 
it interesting. Teaching in a rural school is even more at- 
tractive than teaching in the town or city school; for one has 
the opportunity of becoming closely associated with the child, 
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and is, therefore, enabled to study carefully the different 
ways of appealing to the interest of each child. — 

It seemingly has been an accepted fact. that efficient teach- 
ers were not necessary to teach in the rural districts, conse- 
quently those who were employed had not sufficient training 
and the needed instruction. Now, some of the communities 
are asking for better teachers, and the county superintendents. 
and supervisors are beginning to realize the necessity of hav- 
ing well prepared teachers; yet they are still compelled to 
employ the same inefficient teachers, because the salary is not 
sufficiently attractive to allure competent teachers. Until the 
officials realize that teaching is one of the first professions of 
the State, second to none, and on equality with the ministry, 
they will continue to get unsatisfactory teaching forces. Why 
do they go to such expense to secure efficient teachers in the 
towns and cities? Is the mind of the city-bred child superior 
to the mind of the country child? If this be true, is there 
not more need for the efficient teacher where the weaker mind 
is? But can we accept this statement as the truth? Were 
such men as Abraham Lincoln, Booker T. Washington, Fred- 
erick Douglas born in the city? These men, in their child- 
hood days, were handicapped because they lacked proper 
school facilities, but even then they proved that the largest 
pearl is not always found in the largest oyster, for they at- 
tained universal recognition. 

Give the country child a chance. Do not make it a crime 
for him to be born in the country and punish him with ineffi- 
cient teachers. For where will you find purer hearts, clearer 
minds, nobler characters, and better examples of true man- 
hood and womanhood than in the country? Some children 
walk from four to eight miles daily to attend school. Must 
these children make this sacrifice only to realize later that 
they were not receiving all the school should give? So ob- 
tain for him better teachers by having the salary sufficient to 
cover the needs of a good teacher. Give the country boy 
warm, roomy buildings, not the luxuries of the city school, 
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for he asks only for a place to study where he can be com- 
fortable. The way for the child to be given what he needs, 
better schools and more efficient teachers, is to show by our 
support that we have a deep personal interest in the educa- 
tional welfare of the children. When we do this we can 
demand attention to the child’s need. But until we do this 
the same condition will prevail until the county or State 
realizes through its own initiative the extreme necessity otf 
proper school facilities and better teachers in the rural 
schools. 


The Y. W.C. A. Banquet 
Mrs. ALIcE VAssaR LACour. 

One of the most popular social features of the school year 
was the Annual Banquet, April 8, 1916, in the Domestic 
Science dining-room, under the auspices of the Y. W, C. A. 
This was an oceasion that will not soon be forgotten by those 
who were fortunate enough to be present. It was conceded 
by all that no pains had been spared to make this a red letter 
day in the history of the school. or several days during 
the week preceding that of the banquet, young women were 
seen here and there about the campus in earnest consultation, 
making plans, no doubt, for this important event. But, not- 
withstanding all of this, the invited guests were not a little 
surprised on entering the dining-room at 5:30 o’clock Satur- 
day afternoon to find such careful preparation made for the 
entertainment of the faculty, young men, and the members 
of the association itself. : 

The decorations were unique and beautiful. They con- 
sisted of potted plants and cut flowers, placed here and there 
upon tables and in vases, while the columns were most taste- 
fully draped with blue and white crepe paper, the Associa- 
tion’s own colors. All of this brought out the aesthetic taste 
of those who had this part of the program in hand. There 
were four tables, each representing a letter of the Association 
(Y. W. C. A.). The members of the society were prettily 
gowned in simple white dresses. The six waitresses were 
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striking in their black dresses, white aprons, caps, collars, — 
and cufts. 

The menu, which contained the following appetizing eata- 
bles, could not-be surpassed, and was sufficient to “reach any 
man’s heart”: 


Salmon Croquettes Cream Potatoes 
Rolls 
Chicken Salad, Y. W. C. A. Special 
Ice-cream Cake 
Coffee 


The Toastmaster for the occasion was Miss Ella Walters, 
who handled the affairs of the evening in a manner that did 
credit not to herself alone, but also to the association which 
it was her honor to represent. Five persons were called upon 
to respond to toasts: Principal Inborden, who wished that 
these occasions could occur oftener if this was a sample of 
those to come. Miss Mary Putney’s “Toast to the Young 
Men” was received in the same cheerful and graceful spirit 
in which it was given. Mr, Chesson’s response to the young 
women showed how deeply interested he is in womankind, and 
how anxious he is for their success in all the vocations of life. 
Mrs. LaCour’s toast was to women generally. She spoke of 
what woman is doing today for the uplift and betterment of 
the world, and of the opportunities given to woman to do her 
share. ‘This she can do through the home, school, the church, 
in the social world—indeed, in any and all places where man 
can work. Mr. Fletcher, the last speaker, always gives forth 
words of wisdom and instruction. Aside from the many good 
things said for our edification, he wished that the day would 
come when the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. OC. A. would come 
together and celebrate this occasion in a joint banquet. He 
voiced the sentiment of many others present. 

At this stage the affairs of the evening were changed into 
a social function, when music, games, and the like were in- 
dulged in until nine o’clock, when the banquet of the Y. W. 
C. A. of 1916 went down in history and became a thing of 
the past. 
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Items of Interest 


The Fisk Jubilee Singers, consisting of Prof. J. W. Work, 
Director; James A. Myers, J. Everett Harris, Lemuel L. 
Foster, Mrs. J. W. Work, Miss Johnnella Frazer, Pianist, 
rendered the following program at this school Sunday, March 
19th: “Steal Away,’ Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar,’ 
“Were You There When They Crucified My Lord?” “Help 
Me to Be More Humble,” Piano selection by Miss Frazer ; 
solo, “You May Bury Me in the East,” etc., Mrs. Work; 
Dunbar’s “Banjo Song,” Mr. Myers; “I Want to Be Like 
Jesus in My Heart,” “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 

Principal Inborden, in company with Principal Price, of 
Cappahosic, left Sunday, April 23d, for Atlanta, Ga., to at- 
tend an educational conference. 


Our Annual Offering 
We give below a statement of the offering made to the 
American Missionary Association by the J. K. Brick Sunday 
School during February: 


Class 
Number Teacher Contribution 

MumeteOCipDal INDOrden >. . csc. She ee ee ee eee $ 6.50 
ALOT oe eve Gn wea eB Na ole ADM wi we wg Ma Bers: 4.00 
SF Fa a aa ge a 7.00 
1h Soe dine) etic Gd eens sie ab oli de Siew Dao 
ea CIZCNOON 2% bgt bbl ess Pe en Sew esse 3.50 
INI MES FC). WYITE Oey ar i 2 gi e o Aeies lec osteo weSle ey be bos A ace 3.08 
SINE LA COATT. oer Vs. oie. wel od, aes ot CaS one el bd aes 5.98 
NS PRA eg et ts. Soi faete We ea aha stele wee bes LoL 
SMM TOLCIOT Co Gi Tits v ticisic is f altae 4 thet 2. 0 Pens ods 1.62 
MISS JONES oe cee Ne ee ee Reh Re Te EHO KE 1.90 
PLOLAIN CLA SGEGU UR. fis Shee reise, vac leictewhe aha $37.84 
PILSCCLANRGOUGS (cas wari Lotta totera pens at eee 2.16 
ES idalleg or RN EW oe ON Td, os ae rane Sa ie 10.00 


CATES CO Laleu cet Tee ee ae See de ee aed anes ee $50.00 
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Nonresident graduates whose names appear below delighted 
us with letters and donations: : 


Mr. Benjamin Bullock, ’09. 

Mr. S. J. Cooke, ’09. 

Mrs. S. J. Cooke, 710. 

Mr. Charles Battle, 710. 

Mr. J. W. Croom, ’10. 

A Friend, ’10. 

Mr. Joseph Saunders, ’10. 

Mr. Joseph Bullock, 713, 
(Signed) JoSsEPH FLETCHER, 
Superintendent of Sunday School. 


MAMMA ARR AACORAR ARR ARO OA COMA ARAMA HUMAN 


: | Students’ Page MURVIN S. SUMNER 


3 Editor 
3 
PINION ryryeryreeeeeeeee 


“ 


MAHA 


. April ist (All Role Day.) brought embarrassments to 
many of the faculty and students. From early morn until 
the wee hour of the night, somebody was the subject of 
laughter. 

Miss Jennie Smith, of Raleigh, N. C., was called home 
suddenly on account of the serious illness of her sister. 


Messrs. Alex. Sessom, William Sessom, and David Sessom 
spent Sunday at home, Nashville, N. C. 

Secretary Geo. W. Cook, of Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was a welcome visitor to our school March 24, 
25, 26. He was certainly an inspiration, for wherever he 
went a procession of boys followed him. © 


We are sorry to learn of the death of the mother of Mattie 
Lee Maye, Greenville, N. C. | 

Miss Laura Powers spent a few days at Honig during the 
month. 

Mr. Isaac Sapp has left for New Haven, Conn., where he 
will spend the summer. 

Miss Bessie Broadnax, of Seaboard, N. C., spent a week 
at home on account of her health. We are glad she has re- 
turned. 


Miss Selma B. Speight, Battleboro, N. C., was called home 
because of illness. 


On April 10th the eeceetin ageregation played an exhibi- 
tion game of ball at Whitakers, N. C. The team divided 
into squads: section (A) and section (B), and played an 
interesting and exciting game from start to finish. When the 
smoke of the battle had cleared away, the “scrubs” had de- 
feated the “regulars” (7-2). A large crowd witnessed the 
game. 7 
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Mr. Lonnie Sleigh, Williamston, N. C., has left school to 


take up duties at home. 


On Thursday, April 6th, Mr. and Mrs. LaCour gave a 
surprise party in honor of their daughter Gretchen. Music 
was furnished by the victrola and games were played. Ice 
cream and cake and chocolate almonds were served. At nine 
o'clock ‘‘Home, Sweet. Home” was sung and every one retired, 
having spent a jolly good time. Those present were: Misses 
Mary Arrington, Lulu Ashe, Madge Martin, Martha Harri- 
son, Lucy Smith, Mary Putney; Nellie Baldwin, Eula Har- 
graves, Sadie Gibson, Naomi Anthony, and Maggie Powers. 
Of the young men: Messrs. H. M. Hargraves, A. H. Sessoms, 
W. B. Inborden, P. J. Chesson, M. 8. Sumner. Those who 
were present from the faculty were Mr. Benj. L. Taylor, 
Miss Georgia Jones, Mr. R. J. Elzy. 


The Fisk Jubilee Singers thrilled our chapel Sunday, 
March 18th, with wonderful melodies. Many came from 
miles around. Their faultless harmony continues to rever- 
berate, and echoes of “Steal Away,” “Heaven,” and ‘Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” are still heard. 

The Twentieth Annual Banquet of the Y. M. C. A. was 
held in Domestic Science dining-hall, Saturday, March 25, 
1916. At 6:30 p. m. the guests of the Association were seated 
at well arranged tables and served to the following menu: 


Baked Chicken Green Peas 
Sweet Pickles 
Potato Croquettes : Rolls 
Fruit and Nut Salad with Mayonnaise Dressing 
Ice-cream (Y. M. C. A. Special) Cake 
Spring Water Punch 


Black Coffee 


While the banquet was being served Mr. M. S. Sumner, the 
Toastmaster, called on the following ones for toasts: 


“SpiritVolt the’ Y2eM CH Ag ae pee ee es eee C, A. Dobbins 
“To Our Girls>: gaivcieed, siveae ude: os kaa bo eee .....A. H. Sessom 
OTO QUE BOY Ss alee ss, Ves co eee re ee ee a Grace L. Miller 


TOAST OAs oie ia here ccs see weet sats calla AUER, BORIS ect ol tn en ee a H. Burnell 
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Re aaa a hoes gee Dara ats a le dis ale bide 8 abe ek OES B. Wicker 
OSPR US eR So ert Peet ie Or cee a Seared |, Ieee od ee J. J. Fletcher 
A nM PaO ee tA a die ea 08 wae eiie, ges iat ko lee ea 4 bs Benjamin L. Taylor 
Ose aust ii., Saas 2 See 2) oc ae lana rare a Po i. GaCour 
et Ne ed ry. savy) ba eo eI Bos alles wd Gare © eee eee S. A. Allen 
© SSE ts ps 2S 0 Je laa Re a a Secretary George W. Cook 
NNER Gh eC e Or ce Le Mclain e ahs) tne bf6 end we Principal T. S. Inborden 


It was during this part of the banquet, when each speaker 
drew the cork from a phial of eloquence and poured out the 
sweet liquid of pure language in taste and in style. 


On Monday, April 17, 1916, the Brick School Grays 
crossed bats with Lincoln University nine. Lincoln offered 
a stubborn resistance against the mighty onslaught of the 
Grays. The result of the game was Lincoln 6, Bricks 4. 

The line-up was as follows: 


Lincoln Bricks 
ities tee «vas OS kel ene eee eee Williams, S. S. 
POG etter Ghee. cnll eee oes coe =\< Sessom, R. F. 
Pere HC line Ste bs see soo ware etecedes s esa. o. Proctor, 1st B. 
MICNIOTris.: SG <b, cy ewes 1a oe Saunders, P. (Lyons) 
CLAY T Ssh 88 | Beal BRS SY Sonn arse act x erat re Hargrave, C. F. 
MRS CULL eC a LSet ere Oo ares saint & rhe) arteien oie Arrington, 2d B. 
menpnry.. O.4,ue. (Capt, joe. 5 es ee! Porter, C. (Capt.) 
RL OCK OL aG cre ot. cane cds « Dixon, 3d B, (Hayes) 
ee coo cote a stata ferees cats ett aati aati Sumner, L. F. 


Umpire, C. G. Valentine. 


Mr. C. G. Valentine served as umpire for the Lincoln- 
Rocky Mount games Tuesday, April 18. 

On Easter Monday Bricks will play Rocky Mount Athletic 
Team a double header. A large number of students are 
expecting to accompany the team to Rocky Mount, Nac 


Mr. Theodore Nixon spent a few days with his parents, 
Vaughn, N. C. 


Miss Lee Ethel Martin spent a few days at her home, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


The program rendered by the Adelphian Literary Society, 
Saturday evening, April 15th, was exceptionally good. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of the double quartette. 
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“The gees program was Per derad at the Tanti 
Anniversary of the va M. C. A., Sunday, March 26th: 


Doxology - 
iinet rane ee or he ite RRA One aoe Mr. ¢. G. Valentine ee. 
cae Caen eer Hymn a 
Scripture Reading............. Oe ePincipaletn S sinboraer aa 


raur Tavern -3 
Male Chorus 


| | Offertory ' ee 
Vocal Solo ..... ae es BN AE oie te 5 A a ...George McLean 
Address... ..4..4..5sn4.-».Dean George William Oe A.M., LL OCS 
Hymn - ae 
Benediction “a 
oad 
: ag 


“0% _ |C.E. McGWIGAN 
IM EYE Ee > General 


FOR BEST LINE OF Bardware 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes 


Crockery, Furniture, Etc. Building Materials, Lime, Cement 


eee Brick and Shingles 
A Full Line of Groceries AGENT FOR 
at Wholesale Prices Pant Throchers 
International Gasoline Engines 
M FE 4 F i Hackney Buggies and 
Thornhill Wagons 


“*The Hustler ’’ 


KIMBALL HARDWARE GO. UD) 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA CLASS AND DISTINCTION 


Shades To Your Farming Business 

Paints, Oils, Varnishes by having nicely printed 

. Letter Heads and Envelopes. 

Tools, Cutlery, Wire Call or write for samples 
Fencing, Stoves and prices. 


and Heaters 
The Progress Printing Co. 


HARNESS ENFIELD, N. C. 
W. E. BEAVANS aa, 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
3 HARRISON-HALL DRUG 60. 
Leading Pharmacy Your Drug Store 
Wants 
MEDICINES ENFIELD, N. C. 
FANCY TOILET ARTICLES We Pay roe Postage on 


SMALL ARTICLES 
SYRINGES AND RUBBER s 


Goops 


W “¢ Means that every dollar of actual 
hen Bank Credit money on deposit with the banks 
of this country is doing the work of five does it not seem that YOU 


ought to be taking advantage of the situation and be building up a 
bank credit for future use? 3 


Take adyantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bank credit 
which you can use when needed. 


We shall be pleased to have you open the account with us. | 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
ENFIELD, N. C. : 


The JOSEPH K. BRICK | 


SCHOOL 


BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


Was organized nineteen years ago under the gen- 
eral supervision of the American Missionary Asso- 


ciation. Its purpose is to help to train the teach- 
ers and youth to meet the rural conditions on the ~ 


farm and in the home. To this end a strong 
course in academic work is planned, which coér- 


dinates with special work in practical and scien-, 


tific agriculture and domestic science. Also work 
in wood, iron and mechanical drawing are taught. 
Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost 
per calendar month nine dollars. Poor boys over 


sixteen years old may work out a part or all of 


this. 

The farm contains 1,129 acres. We have about 
23 school buildings and-cottages. The enrollment 
the past year was 355 students, under the leader- 
ship of 20 teachers and officers. 


For Catalogue and other particulars write 


T. S. INBORDEN 


PRINCIPAL 


EDWARDS & BROUGHTON PRINTING CO., RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Brick School Commencement 


The commencement at the Joseph K. Brick School this 
year was well attended. This year’s graduating class was 
the largest in the history of the school. The program for 
commencement week was started on Friday evening by an 
open air band concert held on the campus. 

May 28, Baccalaureate Sunday. The students-assembled 
in the chapel at 10:30 a.m. The order of assembling in 
the chapel, which had been appropriately decorated, was im- 
pressive. The following program was rendered: 


eee Grand Triumphal March” .... 0.00.0. 0020,. 000.46... Ferber 
Doxology. 

Invocation. 

merece nerus— Send Out: Thy Light”......2c........echeee. Gounod 


Scripture Lesson. 
Prayer and Response. 


Vocal Solo—“‘Abide with Me”.................. eee Henry Parker 
uum SONS Of PTAISG’:. o.oo cheek poe ecuveeeees Bruno 
Announcements, 

‘Sermon by Rev, Frank S. Fitch, D.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Peres OROTUS ... 6... Pitts MERE AL eee ss ee, PO Tannhauser 


Sunday at 2 p. m. Rey. J. R. Coel held a union service 
of all the churches under his pastorate, which service was 
very largely attended. 

On Monday evening May 29, the Primary Department gave 
its usual exhibition. Much credit is due Miss Jones for the 
beautiful costumes and her untiring effort to make the play 
a success. Mrs. Fletcher gave her efficient service directing 
the musical side of the operetta. Miss McLendon is to be 
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congratulated for the beautiful little Dutch drill which was 
staged during the evening. Every one was interested to see 
the ttle tots participating in the play and doing so well. 
Tuesday afternoon, May 30, was Class Day. The follow- 
ing program was rendered: 


Class Pistory ici. a5) ttn eos aa ee er Olive Bond 
Class jSo0ng) 2%. op) ceca eae ai ee ee ee By the Class 
Interpretation of Class Colors.............. Cora Arrington 
Interpretation of Class Flower............... Mattie Booker 
Statistics of Glaséaun Ades sss Wet) eee eee Grace Miller 
Class “Poem 275" co patien ny eens ee eee C. A. Dobbin 
Class -Propheoy/< | sa aes es Sas M. Sumner 
Class Willies ot) 6. ae eee pee ee H. Hargrave 
Cornet! Solo 73.1 mos a as ta ee ot ae Jacob Porter 
AGGresstes gyi C.D William Sessoms, President of Class 
Response ce... +e ee Nora Parrish, President Junior Class 
OTR ie! 5 410» scib ey sin ae eee ae By the Class 


At 4-e’elock the annual meeting of the Alumni Association 
took place. The address was delivered by Rev. A. S. Croom. 

At 4:45 p. m. there was an executive session of the Alumnj 
Association. 

At 6 p. m. the alumni served their annual dinner. 

At 7:30 p. m. the Literary Societies rendered a united _ 
program under the direction of Miss Ella Walters. The 
program reflected credit upon the members of the societies. 

Wednesday, May 31, the following program was rendered 
at 10 a. m.: 


Processional. 
Invocation. 
Chorus——‘‘Italia, Italia Beloved” ...\,/. #0019. ie = ene Donizetti 
Oration—‘“The Proper Education for Our Democracy,” 

Grace L. Miller 
Oration—“Ascending Through Difficulties” . .Jeremiah W. R. McLeod 
Oration—‘‘The Problem of Individual Growth”... William M. Sessoms 


Piano Solo—‘Morceau Caracteristique”’ 225. Alaa on Wollenhaupt 
Gretchen LaCour. 

Oration—. Friendship? cee. lt eee M. Mauney Hargrave 

Oration—“The Progress of Invention”....... Jacob Winthrop Porter 

Oration-——iChild labors ua Ss ie ee) Oe eee Cora Arrington 


Vocal Solo—‘O Rest-in,theslora’ = ti eece aoe eee Mendelssohn 
Laura Powers. 
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Oration—‘‘Unstinted Service”’...........0850.. Charles G. Valentine 
ira non —inuence: of Diet? We. By hs see cdc cca ces Mattie M. Booker 
Violin Solo—‘‘Le Petite Mazurka’”................... Leon Ringuett 
Maggie Powell. 
Oeamon— true: Manhood’. coke. cae woke cen. Christopher A. Dobbin 
Graeton—— ne: Negro Woman’) oon dese e iew bea lls on Olive Mae Bond 
Oration—“The Spirit of Genius”........ ad ret eocarie Murvin S. Sumner 
Bee O—— ODET ENC GALES os ie ee li cs ee cv bevaewes Knapp 
George McLeon. 
Ee rh hy is aly ogy Five Ee ee Dr. J. O’Connell, Atlanta, Ga. 
error in SOL DIDIOMAS os 2 da oo ee Ge Principal T. S. Inborden 
Ororue— Phe Miller's Wooing se... 6 sk 5 ie oe eee welds w bee Fanning 
Benediction. 


Wednesday, at 2:30 p. m., there was a play entitled “The 
Riverside Farm.” The school gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of Miss Brown in making the play a success. The 
play was full of suggestions for the women of the twentieth 
century, and the part they are to play in the business world, 
and the tact and sagacity they are to employ. The stage 
effectiveness in combination with psychological interest ap- 
pealed pleasantly to the large audience which had gathered 
in the chapel to witness this exhibition of the 7th and Sth 
grades. 


“RIVERSIDE FARM.” 
SCENERY IN LONG ISLAND. 
THE CAST. 


Titus Trent, President of the National Paper Company, 
Harrel Procter 


Meuriceuy an. Derzec, his nephew «..:.... 06. ..ccs ceeee Lloyd Davis 
Pee ererrop: a.civil engineer... ..... 0%. ea eas William Burnett 
Zenas Bradley, postmaster at Spruceville............. Joseph Blount 
Elisha Dinsmore, a dispenser of news................ Bennie Brown 
Miss Lavinia Battles, owner of Riverside Farm..... Beatrice Stanton 
MeL ONCT DiICCE. cs cok ofc nec sce ca wigie's See een Florence Mitchell 
Matilda Bradley, Zenas’s daughter................ Clarissa Holeman 
ARGUMENT. 


In constructing a new mill, the National Paper Company finds it 
necessary to obtain a certain farm owned by Miss Lavinia Battles, of 
Spruceville. Titus Trent, the president of the National Paper Com- 
pany, anticipating Miss Lavinia’s hostility to the new enterprise, 
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secretly sells his controlling interest in the company before public 
knowledge of Miss Lavinia’s opposition has caused the price of the 
stock to decline. Hoping to overcome Miss Lavinia’s objection and 
then repurchase the majority stock at the lower price, Trent comes 
to Spruceville in his aeroplane. Miss Lavinia, influenced by dis- 
paraging remarks which Trent has made about her business sagacity, 
determines to outwit him 7f possible. With this idea in mind she 
quietly secures control of the National Paper Company, and then 
sells her farm to Trent as agent for the corporation. 

Trent, elated at his success, endeavors at once to buy back his 
stock, only to find himself at the. mercy of Miss Lavinia. At this 
point Cupid takes a hand in the controversy, and all ends harmoni- 
ously. 


The ball game in the afternoon ended the activities of the 
school session. 


—_—_— 


_Some of the Visitors Seen on the Campus 
Commencement Day 


Mrs. Gertrude Colden, Suffolk, Va.; Mrs. E. M. Simmons, 
High Point, N..C.; Miss Laura McLeod, Streiby, N. C.; 
Miss Lizzie Dobbin, Troy, N. C.; Miss Mary Baker, Scotland 
Neck, N. C.; Mrs. Jennie Johnson, Halifax, N. C.; Miss 
Elizabeth Porter, New York City; Mrs. Lela Stewart, Farm- 
ville, N. C.; Mr. Robert Powell, Talladega, Ala.; Rev. A. 8. 
Croom, Salisbury, N. ©.; Mrs. Thelma Hargraves, Mrs. 
N. E. Nixon, Vaughan, N. C.; Mrs. Lenia Stewart, Farm- 
ville, N. C.; Mrs. Virginia J ohnson, Halifax County; Miss 
Pearl Johnson, Miss Dotson, Oxtord; Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Harris, Oxford; Mr. J. A. Baxter, Oxford; Mr. Elijah Hart, 
Oxford; Rev. Wesley Porch, Garysburg; Mr. Sandy John- 


son, Halifax; Miss S. L. Dawson, Wilson; Rev. Perfect: 


DeBerry, Raleigh; Dr. Tinsley, Weldon; Miss Austin, Wel- 
don; Mrs. Booker, Greensboro; Mrs. Sessoms, Nashville; 
Miss Minnie Smith, Raleigh, N. C. 

It was pleasant to note that nearly all of the parents were 
present at the graduation of their children. 


The Joseph K. Brick News 


Published monthly, guring the school year, by the Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Indus 
trial and Normal School. 


Subscription price, 25 cents a year, payable in advance. Single 
copies, 5 cents. 


Our rates for advertising are as follows: 


1 inch, per school:year of 8 months............... $2.25 
0 UL CTINS WAGES Sat oa 6 a A ae a ai Sa ee eeee 4.50 
Be CNOA rots Se Sis c cicle ches die 6c Qed Robe eee bckae 6.75 
(EDGE Sta 1 i AR Ag gs a a 9.00 


Larger space at proportionate rates. 


Address all communications to the JosepH K. Brick NEws, 
Bricks, N. C. 


S. A. ALLEN, Editor. 
Beng, L. Taytor, Business Mgr. R. J. Huzy, Sx#?°*~*ptions. 


EDITORIAL 


The closing of this school on May 31 marks a very success- 
ful year in the history of the school. The school this year 
had a larger enrollment than any other opening session. It 
closed with the largest graduating class in the history of the 
school. The publication staff wishes to thank all those who 
have contributed to the success of the paper, and especially 
to those who have given us advertisements. We hope to 
improve on our publication and to increase its circulation. 


Rev. Frank S. Fitch, D.D., as seen on the program during 
commencement week, delivered the baccalaureate sermon. 
Dr. Fitch has been interested in the colored race for a number 
of years. He left school at seventeen years of age to serve 
in the Civil War. He was a poor boy and served as a waiter. 
Working through difficulties, he has become known through- 
out America. He is Pastor Emeritus of one of the prominent 
churches in Buffalo and serves in the distinguished capacity 
as trustee of Oberlin College, and a member of the Executive 
Board of the poner fag Missionary Association. 
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Dr. Fitch’s sermon showed clearly the Oberlin spirit of 
kindness and uplift. His message to the graduating class 
was wholesome and practical. Dr, Fitch spoke on Salvation. 
He reminded the seniors that salvation is a gift of God, and 
how he was thankful for the difficulties he has passed through, 
and they must be thankful for the difficulties they must pass 
through. He pointed out their duty to society and their 
proper attitude toward the American Missionary Association. 


Dr. William <A. Sinclair, of Philadelphia, delivered the 
Founder’s. Day address, May 1. Dr. Sinclair is a very 
prominent man; served for sixteen years as Financial Secre- 
tary of Howard University and is now connected with Doug- 
~ das Hospital as its Financial Secretary. 

In the course of Dr. Sinclair’s address he told how he was 
instrumental, in company with General O. Howard, in per- 
suading~ Mrs. Brick to give the Brick plantation to the 
American Missionary Association. He told in detail the first 
meeting with Mrs. Brick and how this was brought about. 
Dr. Sinclair also briefly outlined for the students the great 
work of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Many of the students found in him a big 
brother and were seen talking with him in the halls and on 
the campus. The school was glad to have him. He gave 
much inspiration to us all. 


We are glad to publish the following letters from our 
representatives at the Kings Mountain Student Conference. 
The letters are self-explanatory: 


Eprror Brick News, 
Bricks, N. C, 


My prar Mr. Eprror:—I wish to set forth my impressions 
of the third annual session of the King’s Mountain Student 
Conference. 

The Conference is indeed a wonderful gathering. We 
have gathered here young men who represent the very best 
there is in the schools and colleges of the country. It is very 
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impressive to see such a representative group of Christian 
young men come together to consecrate themselves to the 
service of the Master. One cannot help feeling the presence 
of the Holy Spirit as he comes into contact with the earnest 
and sincere young men, and the powerful leaders of the 
Conference. 

One can readily see that the abolition of social evils must 
be brought about by the young men who make up the student 
bodies of our schools and colleges. And I believe that the 
help and inspiration received at this Conference will play 
an important part in the future development of the race. 

Yours truly, P. J. CHEsson. 


Mr SA. AtiEn, 
Editor Brick News, Bricks, N. C. 


My pear Mr. Ariten:—I wish to thank, threugh the 
columns of our school paper, the faculty and student body 
for sending me here to represent them at this Conference. 
I wish also to give the students some idea of the Conference. . 

We arrived here Friday, May 19. After assignment to 
our rooms, dinner was served and introduction followed. 
Schedules for the entire Conference were announced. The 
rising bell rang at 6 o’clock. From 6:15-6:45 was morning 
watch or quiet hour. The morning sessions of the Conference 
were divided into four periods, beginning at 7:45: First, 
were two Bible classes, each lasting an hour; and then Asso- 
ciated Methods, Social Service, and Platform Method, which 
closed the morning session. 

After dinner we took an hour for preparing the next day’s 
lesson, then followed recreation in some kind of athletic 
sports or mountain climbing, and the like. After supper, 
which was served at 5:30, we had vesper service for an hour. 
Following vesper service was the delegation meeting which 
lasted for an hour or more. In which meetings topics per- 
taining to the welfare of the school and student body were 
discussed; such topics as cribbing, college spirit, clean ath- 
letics, and social purity. 
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So the time was spent most profitably, from morning until 
night, in play and study to fit one for efficient Christian work. 

I was deeply impressed with the perfect earnestness and 
sincerity of the delegates. The schools were benefited by the 
members whom they sent. All delegates were inspired to go 
back and to do better work. 

This Conference was said to have had the largest faculty 
representation of all the previous conferences, 


RP, Jalei@ome, 


Items of Interest 


School opens September 27, the last Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. | 

All the schools of Edgecombe County held an exhibition 
on Easter Monday at Tarboro, N. C. There were over 4,000 
school children in the parade, each school was headed by its 


own banner. At the Fair Grounds prizes were awarded in — 


a spelling match, for the best essays, in oratorical contest, and 
the like. The display of the industrial work was a credit to 
the participants. One noted feature of this occasion was the 
number of prizes given by the white friends. The success 
of this first exhibition of all the schools of Edgecombe County 
is largely due to the administrative genius and unwearying 
energy of Miss Esther VY. Bryan, Supervisor of the Schools of 
Edgecombe County. . 


Baseball 


On Commencement Day, the Brick School Ball Club closed 
a very successful season. The opening game with Lincoln 
University found many old players shifted to new positions. 
Hargrave went from third base to center. Dixon moved up 
from short field to third base and Capt. Porter, last season’s 
regular at short field, took up Hill’s position behind the bat. 


Williams, the last season’s, relief pitcher, established himself. - 
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as short-stop and Hayes, the veteran pitcher of several sea- 
sons, having a temporary soreness in his pitching arm, coy- 
ered right field without an error. 

_ This was the severest shake-up Manager Fletcher ever gave 
the boys, but all took kindly to the new positions and filled 
them exceptionally well. -Captain Porter, in his new posi- 
tion, proved to be the mainstay of the team. His swift throw 
to bases was soon called a “dead shot.” The batting strength 
of the team was higher than in any year past, all the players 
being able to sacrifice or deliver a single opportunely. Wil- 
liams, Hayes, Porter and Hargrave proved to be the extra 
base hitters, Williams having three clean home run drives to 
his credit in eight games played. The batting order is as 
follows: 

. Proctor, first base. 
Dixon, third base. 

. Williams, short stop. 
Hayes, right field, 

. saunders, pitcher. 
Porter, captain, catcher, 
. Hargrave, center field. 


. Arrington, second base. 
. Sumner, left field. 


Lhe record of games is as follows: 


At Brick— 

Lincoln University, 6; Brick School, 4. 

Durham High School, 8; Brick School, 11. 

Rocky Mount Athletics, 0; Brick School, 9. 

Weldon C. B. Club, 0; Brick School, 9. 

St. Paul School, 9; Brick School, 10. 
At Lawrenceville, Va.—St, Paul School, 7; Brick School, 9. 
At Weldon, N. C.—Weldon C. B, Club, 7; Brick School 8. 
At Rock Mount—Athletics, 2; Brick School, 3. 
At Rocky Mount—Athletics, 9; Brick School, 0. 


Among the members of the Alumni present during the 
commencement week were Misses Hattie Green, Pearl John- 
son, ‘l'azzie Dodson, Maude Peyton, Eula Arrington, Louise 
Arrington, Laura Powers, Lillian Hall, Mrs. Gertrude Leip- 
sie-Colden, Messrs. Isaac Dunn, J. Smith Jones, Richard 
Wimberley, and Rev. A. S. Croom. 
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Rev. J. R. Coel held a union service of all his churches in 
Ingraham Chapel Sunday, May 28. Mr. Coel is using his | 
great influence in the community for educational and spirit- 
ual uplift. 


The Y. M. C. A. had a very active campaign during the 
first week of May, in raising fifty dollars to send two dele 
gates to the Kings Mountain Student Conference. Mr. 
P. L. LaCour from the faculty, and Mr. P. J. Chesson from 
the students were elected to represent the school at the Con- 
ference. 

Friday evening, May 26, a group of students gave a sur- 
prise party for the Treasurer, Mr. B. L. Taylor. 


On May 10 Mrs. Davis held her last meeting with the 
Mothers for the school year. 


We regret that during Baccalaureate Sunday Mrs. Blair 
Bullock was stricken in chapel with apoplexy and died in 
Benedict Hall soon after she had been removed from the 
chapel. | 

On Thursday evening, May 25, the Teacher Training De- 
partment rendered a program consisting of declamations and 
essays. Mrs. LaCour and Miss Jones sang a duet; Miss 
Hall a vocal solo, and Mrs. Allen contributed to the program 
by a dramatic reading. 


Mr. Jacob Porter, of the graduating class, was taken se- 
riously ill on commencement day and to the regret of all was 
unable to deliver his oration. 


Rev. Mr. DeBerry gave the commencement address in the 
place of Dr. O’Connell, who was unable to be present. Dr. 
Fitch awarded the diplomas. 
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Reformer Potts 


Said Ebenezer Jabez Potts: 
“The world is full of sin, 

I’d like to move it from its groove, 
But where shall I begin? 

I’d feel I had not lived in vain 
If when I pass away 

I could but know the world below 
Is better than today. 


“T see so much of vice and wrong 
Along the paths I tread, 

So much of shame, so much to blame, 
So much to hate and dread; 

And, oh; so feeble seems my voice, 
So weak the cries I raise 

It seems to me I’ll never see 
My neighbors change their ways.” 


Now Ebenezer Jabez Potts 
Lived in a dowdy shack, 

His yard was bare of posies fair; 
The alley at the back 

Was strewn with litter, day by day, 
And all who passed the place 

Were wont to say such disarray 
Was mildly termed disgrace. 


Old Ebenezer Jabez Potts 
Has many brothers here, 

What others do in scorn they view, 
And think themselves sincere; 


They sigh to change their neighbors’ ways 


And tell of wrongs they’ve seen, 
Discovering not, they’d help a lot 
If they were only clean. 


—H. A, Guest. 
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Thinking 


If you think yow’re beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don’t 
If you'd like to win, but think you cant, 
_-... It’s almost a cinch you won't. 


a Tage 


.. 


If you think you'll lose, you’re lost, 

For out in the world we find ~ 

Success begins with a fellow’s will; 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


Life’s battles don’t always go- 
To the stronger or faster man; | 
But soon or late the man who wins, 
Is the one who thinks he can. 


—W. D. Wintle. 
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Summer at Bricks 


The summer at Bricks on the whole has been a pleasant 
one. The life of the place has been brightened by the home- 
coming of the young people who have been off to school and 
at work at various places. 

The two Bullock brothers, Joseph and Benjamin, surprised 
their folks and the community by their visits to Bricks, but 
they were none the less welcomed, and their presence has 
added new life to the community. 


The presence of Rev. George W. Moore was very cheering 
to his friends at Bricks. They were glad to see him im- 
proving in health and bringing good cheer to all with whom 
he came in contact. 


The Teachers’ Institute, of which we will speak more at 
length, was a very pleasant feature of the summer. 


It is the aim of Brick School to do an extension work in 
our country schools, and it was a pleasure to meet so many 
of the teachers of Halifax County. 


Our community was favored, in the latter part of June, 
by a visit from Rev. Dr. Charles P. Jones, as he was en route 
to Norfolk, Va. He preached an inspiring and helpful ser- 
mon on “The Greatness of Christ,” from the text, “He is 
Lord of Lords and King of Kings.” Dr. Jones came to us 
from a Bible conference at Raleigh, where he gave daily 
Bible readings and evangelistic messages. His sermons and 
addresses are full of spiritual power. He is head of a great 
Christian movement, with headquarters at Jackson, Miss. 
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Our Sunday-school and evening song services were greatly 
enjoyed during the summer season. 


The Sunday-school was under the direction of Prof. Jo- 
seph Fletcher, and the lessons were both interesting and in- 


structive. 


The Sunday evening services were varied. There were 
musicals, and several lectures and sermons by Dr. Moore of 
Nashville, Tenn. Professor Fletcher had general charge of 
these meetings. Miss Gretchen LaCour presided at the 
piano, and Mrs. LaCour led in the singing of jubilee songs. 
These evening services were well attended and very inspiring. 


Watermelons and cantaloupes were in evidence during 
their season. There were several informal gatherings for 
melon cutting, which were followed by ring games, played 
by the older and younger members of the Brick population. 


The Brick colony was increased and enlivened during the 
summer by the presence of Misses Lucile and Marion La- 
Cour, who returned home from Fisk University for their 
vaeation. Miss Lucile LaCour has just completed her col- 
lege course at Fisk, with the class of 1916, and will teach 
English literature and other subjects at the Burrell Normal 
School, under the A. M. A., at Florence, Ala. 


Miss Marion LaCour returns to Fisk to continue her 
studies. 


Misses Julia and Dorothy Inborden and Miss Lula Bul- 
lock also returned from Fisk to Bricks for their summer 
vacation. Miss Julia Inborden and Miss Lula Bullock re- 
turn tor their Senior year and graduate with the class of 
1917. Miss Dorothy Inborden is a member of the Sopho- 
more class and is a soprano singer in the large Fisk choir, 
known as the Mozart Society. The presence of these young 
women, together with the other young people of Bricks and 
vicinity, has enhanced the social life of the community. 


Frequent rains and cool breezes have made Bricks almost 
a summer resort, compared with the heat of other parts of 
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the country. It is a beautiful sight to watch the growing 
crops, enjoy the vegetables of the gardens and the fruit of 
the orchards. 


Miss Mary V. Little remained at Bricks until August Ist, 
when she returned to her home at Demopolis, Ala., where 
she is spending her vacation with her mother and sisters. 


Mrs. Alice V. LaCour has charge of the dining-room, 
laundry, and girls’ hall in her absence. 


Principal Inborden has made several trips in the interest 
of the school to Raleigh, Charlotte, Washington, and other 
points in the State. 


Mrs. Davis and Miss Jones attended the summer school at 
Hampton. 


Mr, Forney made a visit to his home in the western part 
of the State to see his mother. He was marooned by the 
floods and had quite a time getting home. 


Miss Lillian Hall spent a very pleasant vacation. Part 
of her time was spent at Graham with her parents, and the 
rest was passed in Virginia, visiting friends. - 


The building for the new teachers’ training school is be- 
ing built. Messrs. Fletcher, Joseph Bullock, and Earl Lassi- 
ter and local workmen are busy on this building. 


Miss Susan Addams of Springfield, Mass., spent a few 
days at Bricks, renewing former associations. She was look- 
ing well and is very happy in her work. 


Miss McClendon, who took a summer course at Columbia 
University, New York, spent the latter part of her vacation 
at Bricks, assisting in the work of the principal’s office. 


The “left-overs” at Bricks have been greatly cheered from 
time to time by messages of good cheer and prosperity from 
teachers and students who went home or to their summer 
work. 
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The new school year with its duties and plans is upon us. 
Let us enter upon the work with a large vision of life, full 
of faith in God, fidelity to duty, loyalty to truth, and effi- 
clency 1n service. “J 

Mrs. S. A. Allen attended the summer session of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Mr. R. J. Elzy studied during the summer at Chicago 
University, taking the following subjects: Physiography, — 
_ lecture courses in Organic Chemistry and History of Eduea- 
tion. Mr. Elzy spent a few weeks before entering the uni- 
versity with his parents in Lexington, Ky. 

Mr. E. F. Colson has returned from a short vacation at 
Ansonville, N. C., where his wife and family will remain a 
little longer. 

Mr. B. F. Taylor attended an educational meeting at 
Essex, N. C., and represented the work in an inspiring ad- 
dress. 

The convention of Congregrational Workers in the 
South, representing both the Church and educational work, 
met at Talladega College, Talladega, Ala., September 20- 
24, The Brick School was represented by Principal In- 
borden. ; 

The community at Bricks congratulates Mr. and Mrs. 
E. F. Colson on the advent of a son, August 21, 1916. He 
is given the names of a great prophet, Jeremiah, and of 
the noted singer, Caruso. We predict for the little man a 
bright future and a useful life. 

Mrs. Jeanette Keeble Cox, of Charleston, 8. C., spent a 
few days at Bricks on her way home from the east. Mrs. 
Cox was a teacher at Brick School for eight years. After an 
absence of twelve years she was pleased to. note the changes 
and progress of the work of the school and community. 

The Sunday schools of Rocky Mount, led by Mount Zion 
Baptist, brought a large excursion to Bricks on Labor Day 
for a day’s visiting. It was a very enjoyable affair and 
strengthened the bonds between the citizens of that thriy- 
ing town and the school. 
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The Death of Mrs. Harriet Proctor Smith, Mother of 
Professor Inborden 


Professor Inborden was called to his mountain home in 
Virginia by the serious illness of his mother, Mrs. Harriet 
P. Smith. She died Sunday morning, August 27, after a 
third stroke of paralysis two weeks before. She had reached 
the advanced age of ninety-six years and had always lived 
in her mountain home in eastern Virginia. Her advanced 
age and interesting personality made her a marked char- 
acter in the community. She was widely known through 
the mountain country and greatly respected. Friends came 
from far and near to see her during her last illness, and 
she had the consolation of being surrounded by her children 
and relatives at the time of her death. 

The sympathy of a wide circle of friends is extended 
Professor Inborden and the surviving members of the family. 

His mother was laid to rest in a little cemetery at her 
mountain home. Her life lacked but a few years of cover- 
ing the century which marks one of the most interesting 
periods in the world’s history. She has entered into rest 
and joined the company of saints made perfect in the “bright 
mansions above.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Brick School opened September 27th with the largest 
enrollment it has ever had. Old students are still coming 
in. Indications are that this will be the best year we have 
had. On Sunday, October 1st, Principal Inborden formally 
welcomed the old and new students. After the principal’s 
address a number of the teachers responded with short ad- 
dresses, emphasizing the spiritual activities of the school 
and encouraging the students to be enthusiastic over their 
opportunities here. 

Uhe editorial staff is: greatly indebted to Rev. George 
W. Moore and Miss Lucile LaCour for this issue of the 
Brick News. All the material found in this: edition ‘has 
been contribuied by them. 


Rev. O. Faduma 


Brick School was favored in August with a short visit 
from Rev. O. Faduma of Africa and Rev. P. R. DeBerry 
of Raleigh. Dr. Faduma has recently returned from Free 
Town, Sierra Leone, on the West Coast of Africa. While 
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at Bricks he gave a graphic lecture on his trip to Africa 
aboard the steamer Liberia, and the present conditions in 
Africa during the great war. 

He is planning to return to Free Town in October as 
principal of the Boys’ Grammar School. He is in excellent 
health and is hopeful of the progress of affairs in Sierra 
Leone and on the Gold Coast. 


Dr. G. W. Moore’s Impression of His Visit to 
Brick School 


It was a great delight to me to visit Brick School after 
an absence of more than two years, and to note the improve- 
ments, changes, and progress of the work. The new Elma 
Hall is one of the most modern in the South. The adminis- 
tration department, including the principal’s office, the treas- 
urer’s office, and postoftice, are on the first floor. It has an 
attractive library and reading-room. All the school work is 
conducted in this hall. This hall cost $20,000, and a model 
schoolhouse is now in process of erection. It will be re- 
membered that Brick School is one of the best and largest 
institutions we have. Its principal came here 21 years ago, 
and Principal Inborden has seen continued growth, so that 
now they have a school farm of 1,12914 acres of land, 23 
buildings and cottages, an enrollment of 300 students and 
20 teachers. It has a plant and grounds worth easily $200,- 
000. Its endowment is over $200,000. This gives us an 
institution of which we have a right to be proud. | No one 
can visit the State without hearing of the Brick School, and 
i never come to the school without being greatly inspired 
by the spirit of the institution and the construcive work 
being done on the farm, in the homes of the people, in the 
shops, laundry, kitchen, class rooms, in the community life, 
in the better schoolhouses and better churches, and, most 
of all, in the heart and conduct of the people. I am here 
the Fourth of July, and as I write these words, the few re- 
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maining teachers, led by the principal and his coworkers, 
have gathered together on the lawns with a large spread, 
each bringing his basket, and all the little ones. are having 
a happy time. They believe in play as well as work, and 
the time for each. 


Teachers’ Institute of Halifax County 


A two weeks session of the Halifax County Institute of 
the teachers of the public schools for colored children was 
held at the Brick School, Bricks, N. C., July 17-28. There 
was an enrollment of 55 teachers. Superintendent A. E. 
Akers was present during the first and second weeks of 
the institute. He made several practical addresses and gave 
a number of helpful suggestions. He expressed himself as 
being highly pleased with the work of the institute. 

The institute was under the general direction of the 
county superintendent, with Professor T. S. Inborden as 
conductor, who was ably assisted by the following workers: 


Mr. E. I. Colson gave daily lectures on agriculture and 
spoke on the following topics: “The Importance of the 
Study of Agriculture,” “Checking Immigration From the 
Country to Towns and Cities,” “The Soil and Fertilizers,” 
“Corn Growing,” “Dairying,” “Vegetable Gardens,” “In- 
sects,” “Orchards,” and ‘Rural Schoolhouses and Grounds.” 

Miss Lula R. Bullock had “Methods in Arithmetic and 
History.” ; 

_ Miss Lucile V. LaCour led the institute in “Methods of 
Nature Study and Geography.” 

Miss Julia EK. Inborden had the “Methods of Phonies, 
Reading, Language and Handicraft.” 

Mrs. Julia H. Forney gave demonstrations and illustra- 
tive lessons in domestic science, with special emphasis on 
cooking and canning fruit. 

Mr. Benj. L. Taylor gave seyeral practical talks. 
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The following topics for general discussion were opened 
daily by different members of the institute and were dis- 
cussed with interest: Punctuality, Methods of Discipline, 
Seating of Pupils, School Management, Heating, Lighting 
and Ventilation, the School a Factor in the Social Life of 
the Community, School Hygiene, School Reports, Teaching 
Morals, Awarding Prizes in Schools, Teaching Music in 
the Schools, and Obtaining Material for Industrial Work. 

An interesting feature was the part the teachers took 
in teaching the methods of the institute in daily class work. 

Rev. George W. Moore, of Nashville, Tenn., was present 
and gave daily practical addresses and helpful suggestions 
from his wide experience. 

Professor Inborden’s practical talks on the best methods 
of work in our country schools were very illuminating and 
were from the point of view of his large experience of more 
than twenty-five years in educational work. His helpful 
and suggestive talks were the leading features of the in- 
stitute. 

The teachers enjoyed the social life of Brick School. The 
majority of them boarded at the school during the institute. 

A concert, several socials, outdoor games, such as tennis, 
croquet, baseball and ring-plays, were among the social fea- 
tures of the occasion. 

A Sunday was given to Sunday school methods and a 
musical. 

The weather was fine, the attendance large and the in- 
struction varied, helpful and suggestive. 

Tt was the consensus of opinion among the teachers and 
workers that this fine, up-to-date institute showed the impor- 
tance of the work and all are looking forward to another sea- 
son at Bricks of inspirational study and work under the 
auspices of the colored teachers of Halifax and adjoining 
counties. 
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The JOSEPH K. BRICK 
SCHOOL 


BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


Was organized nineteen years ago under the gen- 
eral supervision of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Its purpose is to help to train the teach- 
ers and youth to meet the rural conditions on the 
farm and in the home. To this end a strong 
course in academic work is planned, which coor- 
dinates with special work in practical and scien- 
tific agriculture and domestic science. Also work 
in wood, iron and mechanical drawing are taught. 

Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost 
per calendar month nine dollars. Poor boys over 
sixteen years old may work out a part or all of 
this. . 

The farm contains 1,129 acres. We have about 
23 school buildings and cottages. The enrollment 
the past year was 355 students, under the leader- 
ship of 20 teachers and officers. 


For Catalogue and other particulars write 


T. S. INBORDEN 


PRINCIPAL 


EDWARDS & BROUGHTON PRINTING CO., RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Dead, Yet Spea king 


BY R. B. JOHNS 


In the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, the chapter that shows 
so plainly “the superiority of the faith way,” the writer in- 
stances Abel as the first of those who chose that way: “By 
faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was righteous, 
God testifying of his gifts: and by it he, being dead, yet 
speaketh.” 

Of the immense number in the line of succession from 
Abel down to the twentieth century, A. D., made conspicuous 
by their sacrifices and gifts, looms large that noble woman 
who, in fee simple turned into the possession of the American 
Missionary Association a tract of land comprising more than 
eleven hundred acres, besides money for the erection of a 
large number of school buildings; and, by bequest, additional 
sums; so that the great work of educating “poor and needy” 
colored people who in large numbers had been bestialized by 
slavery, might be carried on. These people, after the “sur- 
render,” though “free at last’ from unrequited servitude, 
were still in the midst of dense mental darkness, and the way 
out was very far to find. ‘Tales of the sufferings of people 
who toiled in vain to break from former imposed conditions 
and to become useful and intelligent citizens reached her 
ears, and a vision of what lay in her power to ameliorate 
conditions rose before her, and, obedient to the heavenly 
vision, she started on a career which, though unsuspected by 
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her, places her among those whom the prophet Daniel pic- 
tures as “shining as the brightness of the firmament; and as 
the stars for ever and ever.” 

Because of her readiness to will God’s will, God has al- 
ready inscribed her name high up among a host of benefac- 
tors, and far and wide, wherever the graduates from the in- 
stitution she in her generosity founded go, they carry the 
memory and the name of Jutra E. Brrox, and also of her 
noble husband, who, fully aware of her absolute trustworthi- 
ness and of her ability wisely to administer an estate, made 
no conditions, but left all in her hands to do whatever might 
providentially seem wise. And here it may be well to note 
that the great Atlantic Coast Line, in order that the multitude 
of people passing annually to and fro between New York and 
Florida might be kept in mind concerning this great school 
and its great donor, placed a station on the school grounds 
and named it Bricks, and the United States Government, not 
to be outdone by a corporation, erected on the grounds in mem- 
ory of the great and good philanthropist a postoffice and named 
it Bricks. | 

The school that was started by Mrs. Brick is of full age— 
twenty-one years. During all this time it has been under the 
principalship of T. S. Inborden, who from almost less than 
nothing has seen the place enlarge year by year till it now 
ranks high among the big institutions for colored youth in 
all America. Some of the very ablest among the teachers 
and leaders are graduates of this institution, and still they 
come for what they know awaits them if they are diligent and 
faithful. 

Long may Principal Inborden, whose name among’ scien- 
tists is recognized by them as great among the best of them, 
live to carry on a work so well begun—and so well continued. 
And may long life and divine favor be the reward of the set 
of noble and hard-working teachers who have ably seconded 
him in his great work. And to the great God, the Inspirer 
of all good deeds, be praises in all the coming ages. 


feos) 
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Rocky Mount Fair 


BY L. J. ALLEN 


The fair held at Rocky Mount, October 4-7, was the first 
within recent years. A well located spot has been selected 
on the Norfolk Railway line, about two miles from the town, 
and the grounds well laid off. 

The exhibits were from the schools and individuals of the 
town of Rocky Mount and the community. Special mention 
might be made of the Boys’ Corn Club exhibit, which was 
very attractive; also the needlework and the china-painting, 
which were very skillful and artistic. Salesmen took this op- 
portunity to display their wares to the citizens of the com- 
munity. 

Saturday the 7th was set aside especially for the colored 
people, and was designated as “Negro Day.” Rev. Mr. Tally, 
who had charge of the colored exhibits, worked faithfully to 
make this day a success. 

The colored exhibits consisted mainly of the following: 
Needlework done by the ladies of Rocky Mount and vicinity ; 
canning and handicraft by the rural schools under the super- 
vision of Miss Esther Bryan; display of the Wilson hospital, 
and the Brick School exhibit. The needlework of the ladies 
of Rocky Mount and the community was exquisite. The 
school children showed that they had received training by 
their canned goods, jellies, and handicraft. The thing to be 
noted most was that very little expense had been incurred by 
these school children in making up their exhibits. The Wil- 
son hospital had a booth arranged as a private ward. Free 
bulletins were distributed, calling attention to the treatment 
of tuberculosis at this hospital. This was one of the attrac- 
tive and instructive features of the entire fair. Brick School 
sent some specimens of its industrial features, which were 
highly complimented by both races. The agricultural, wood- 
work, blacksmith, sewing, cooking, and primary departments 
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were represented. Brick School received the first prize for 
its various industrial exhibits. A criticism to be made of the 
colored exhibition is, there were too few competitors. The 
work on hand was of exceptionally high grade. 

Horse racing was a feature of the afternoon program, after 
which Dr. Morris, of Norfolk, Va., gave an address to a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 

The fair as a whole was a success, and the outlook is good 
for great development in all industrial lines. 


The Joseph K. Brick News 


Published monthly, during the school year, by the Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Indus- 
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EDITORIAL 

The Brick School is happy in the acquisition of two new 
faculty members: a very capable music teacher in the person 
of Miss Jewel Jennifer, and a highly recommended domestic 
science teacher, Miss Lara Evelyn Webster. Miss Jennifer 
is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. William Jennifer, a well 
known family of Washington. Mr. Jennifer has recently 
been appointed by President Wilson to investigate the immi- 
gration of Negroes in the Western States. The daughter is a 
graduate of the M Street High School and the Minor Normal 
School of Washington, D. C. Miss Jennifer is also a gradu- 
ate of the Washington Conservatory of Music. She has trav- 
eled with the president of the Conservatory, Mrs. H. Gibbs 
Marshall, in the Southern schools and colleges, assisting her 
in recitals. Miss Jennifer has taught in the Washington 
Conservatory of Music. She is especially qualified for the 
work, and it is the opinion of all who have heard her that she 
will give good service. Miss Webster is the daughter of 
Major Edward L. Webster, another prominent family in 
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Washington. Miss Webster is also a product of the Washing- 
ton schools. She graduated from the Armstrong Manual 
Training School and the Minor Normal School, and has 
studied at Hampton. Miss Webster has taught Domestic 
Science three years in the High and Industrial School, Cam- 
bridge, Md., and is peculiarly fitted in patience, scholarship, 
and character for the course of which she has charge. 


Two members have been added to the publication staff— 
Miss Hattie L. Green, editor of the Alumni page, and Mr. 
Alex. Sessom, editor of the Students’ page. Miss Green is a 
graduate of Brick School and Fisk University. After gradu- 
ation she taught at this school, extending her influence beyond 
the classroom and taking an active part in the collateral ac- 
tivities of the school. Even then Miss Green showed a deep 
interest in the Alumni Association of Bricks. Miss Green has 
taught, also, at Athens, Ga., Cappahosic, Va., and now is a 
member of the Avery faculty, Charleston, S. C. At each in- 
stitution Miss Green has had an excellent record and brought 
to the school with which she was connected, grace and re- 
finement. 

The student body elected Mr. Alex. Sessom editor of the 
Students’ page. Mr. Sessom will have charge of the Students’ 
page and the “Items of Interest.” This young man is an ex- 
cellent student and has earned for himself a reputation for 
reliability, promptness, and painstaking application to the 
work in hand. Mr. Sessom has taken up his new duties with 
enthusiasm and has already secured a number of new sub- 
scribers. ae 


Rev. R. B. Johns, from Amherst, Mass., is visiting the | 
school and conducting the religious services. 


On Monday evening, November 6, 1916, the students of 
this school heard Mr. Carl Diton in a piano recital. Mr. 
Diton, head of the Musie Department at Talladega College, 
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is one of the foremost pianists of our race. His technique 
is most highly developed, and his style and selections cause 
him to be a favorite concert pianist. Mr. Diton rendered the 
following program with the assistance of local talent: 


PROGRAM 


PMT OME AL COTNADOL oo ail ce Pe sce Ra ee ees cw hie wea « seulhs Rachmaninoff 


CLE a ot gt aR IS i at pe Ls ba EE Selected 
Mr. GEorce W. McLEAN 


RECURS LS e111 OT) oo * <a biatene oooh Gm oko blake a 'oVcletetme ck Chopin 
Bete ate SONS 1 ( BCTCCUSC)> ia... o 50s da cldecie civ clecZeveces Chopin 
meme onaisoc in, A flat) MAjOM oo. cs i. ks oc occ cccic dw ceecs Chopin 
Mr. DITON 
PNRM CEL ORME Inre re HE, AUeth tn iets OP DAL Te hos eh ate vat bed a diedls Selected 


Miss LILLIAN HALL 


Two Transcendant Etudes: 


a Evening Harmonies (Harmonies du soir)............. Liszt 

Peroeewid Hunt (Die WilderJagd)% wo.) soi vs ose Lisat 
Mr. Diron 

CU MEEMEEDES, Ce occ ta kc koe chk oreo ce kc te lena Selected 


SeeNL GT ATINIDAUSCr: . irs cose vss cos cc cet clesees Wagner-Liszt 


Ce IES le or a ia ne ed ee sa Otis Davis 
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- The expression, “‘Vestigia Nulla Retrorsum,” had its origi- 
nal significance from “Vestigia terrent,’ “the footsteps 
frighten me,” said by the fox in A‘sop’s fable of the Lion and 
the Fox. He saw that there were “no footsteps backward” 
from the lion’s lair. However, it is more often quoted to ex- 
press a fixed purpose to advance. It was in the light of this 
meaning that the Alumni Association selected the motto given 
above to be their guiding principle. 

When the Association was reorganized in 1909, and this 
motto chosen, there were only eighteen graduates to make 
this resolve. The Class of 1916 swelled the number to fifty. 
Have we lived up to this motto? It is not our purpose here 
to prove or to disprove that this has been done, but we do 
offer that the fixed purpose to advance is still uppermost in 
our minds. Hence the renewal of the Alumni Page. 

At the business meeting of the Association in May many 
suggestions were given and some measures voted upon which, 
if put into operation, will spell advancement for the Associa- 
tion. We hope to get the purpose of the organization before 
the members, and thereby, if possible, gain their interest and 
cooperation. At the reunion in May it was found that many 
did not know anything of the work or the purpose of the 
Association. One member claimed that he did not even know 
that the organization had a constitution. There were those 
who thought all that was required of them was to pay their 
fees, and that was only necessary in case they attended the 
banquet. 

For two years the Association donated the money paid into 
the treasury to pay the tuition of some student. Since that 
time a sufficient number of graduates have not paid their fees 
to enable anything tangible to be done. We truly hope that 
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not only will there be no footsteps backward, but the steps 
very decidedly go forward. | 

It is hoped that every loyal alumnus will help us in editing 
this page. From time to time we shall want articles by indi- 
viduals and information concerning the alumni. We strongly 
urge the graduates to subscribe for the Brick News. ‘This 
will not only be a means of helping to support the paper, but 
also keeping in touch with the school and with the graduates. 


A Loyal Alumnus 


Since his graduation in 1910, Mr. Joseph Harrison has 
never failed to stop and to express his interest in the school 
and in the Alumni Association. Although still a student in 
Howard University, he has remembered to send contributions 
to the school on such occasions as “Jineoln Memorial Sun- — 
day” and he always pays his Alumni fee. That Mr. Harrison 
is willing to make such sacrifices is a tribute in itself; but the 
beautiful spirit back of it can be more fully realized in the 
hearty letters which he usually writes on these occasions. 
Such a letter was received from him during our Alumni meet- 
ing. Its effect upon those present was marked. May there 
be others to follow his example. 


Mr. Frederick Phillips Crosses the ‘“‘Bar’’ 


After a long and lingering illness, Mr. Frederick Phillips 
passed quietly away in June. 

Mr. Phillips graduated with the Class of 1910, and entered 
Fisk University September of the same year. Because of his 
illness he left Fisk in February, 1911, and after that time 
was never in perfect health. During his school days at Brick 
School he was earnest and conscientious. His scholarship 
was excellent. Lofty ideals and a wholesome ambition were 
among his excellent qualities. Giving up his college course 
was a sore disappointment to him, but in spite of the misfor- 
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tune, Mr. Phillips lived a useful and unselfish life on hig 
farm. After both his mother and father died, he was his sis- 
ter Sallie’s sole comfort and support. The fortitude and 
patience with which he bore his illness was marvelous. Con- 
cerning him his sister wrote a friend: ‘‘Fred is an angel. 
He never complains. His only concern is lest he should cause 
me worry and added care.” Mr. Phillips was, certainly, a 
young man of unusual and excellent parts. To know him was 
to admire him. His friends will find it difficult to reconcile 
themselves to his absence. 


Miss Green has been chosen editor of the Alumni Page. 
She is located at Avery Institute, Charleston, 8. C. She 
requests that all information for this page be sent direct to 
her. In order that there will be no delay in getting the items 
in the paper, they should reach Charleston not later than the 
twentieth of each month. 
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Brick School opened this year with one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic student bodies ever in the history of the 
institution. Although a number of the old students failed to 
return, their places have been filled with new ones. Some 
have come from the North as far as New York, and from the 
South as far as Georgia. 


The Y. M. C. A. has begun its real work for the year, under 
the administration of Mr. P. J. Chesson. The Bible Class 
has been divided into three groups under the supervision of 
Mr. P. L. LaCour, Mr. B. L. Taylor, and Mr. S. A. Allen, 
respectively. ‘The attendance has been large and the work 
attractive. | 


The Mu-So-Lit Club, which is composed of the men of the 
Normal department, held its first meeting October 11. Mr. 
Alex. H. Sessom was elected president, Mr. Geo. F. Bump- 
ass vice-president, and Mr. Geo. McLean secretary. At its 
second meeting, which was held a week later, the members of 
the Freshman class, after having been led behind the curtains 
into the dark room and undergone the proper initiation, were 
voted in as full members. 


The students were given their first Public Social Friday 
night, October 20. They spared no time in meeting their old 
acquaintances and making new ones. Miss J. Jennifer pre- 
sided at the piano, while Mr. A. W. Leach and Miss Viola 
Martin led the first march. 


On Saturday evening, October 21, a little informal recital, 
conducted by Miss Jennifer and Mrs. 8. A. Allen, was given 
in Ingraham Chapel in the interest of the Y. W. C. A. ath- 
letics. Special mention should be made of the instrumental 
solo by Miss Gretchen LaCour, followed by strong orations 
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by Messrs. P. J. Chesson, M. Green, and Miss Lula Ashe, 
which thrilled the audience with eloquence; also Mr. Geo. 
McLean, who sang “I Love You Truly,” and Mr. Otis Davis 
(known on the campus as “Goat”’), who sany “The Rosary.” 

Mr. A. B. Holmes, Supervising Architect of the American 
Missionary Association, whose work it is to investigate the 
repairs and improvements of the property of the A. M. A. in 
the South, spent several days at Bricks. Principal Inborden 
spared no time in seeing that Mr. Holmes was taken into 
every nook and corner of the institution. The students hope 
that Mr. Holmes’ visit to Bricks will result in electric lights 
for the buildings and grounds, a better heating plant and wa- 
ter system. 


The Sophomore class is using daily the big ten-pound 
hammer that was bequeathed to it by the Class of “15,” in 
beating their way through algebra and beating toward the 
construction of Cesar’s Bridge. 


The new library which is located on the second floor in the 
New Administration Building, will soon be open. The books, 
which are now being classified and filed by Rev. Mr. Johns, 
are almost in shape. Mr. Johns is in the library daily and 
never fails to give aid or information to any who may find it 
necessary to go to him. 


The students wish to thank, through the editorial of the 
Students’ Page, Dr. Fitch for the splendid collection of books 
which he recently sent to our library. Dr. Fitch was with 
us during our last commencement, and we all still retain a 
warm feeling for him and have pleasant recollections of his 
visit. 

Misses Eulah and Louise Arrington, in a way of surprise, 
gave Miss Maude Peyton a little entertainment on her birth- 
day, Saturday evening, November 4th, at the home of Miss 
Eulah Arrington, who lives near the school. Those present 
at the party were Mr. and Mrs. Inborden, Mrs. 8. A. Allen, 
Misses J. Jennifer, Webster, N. T. Parrish, S. Pittman, 
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F. Frazier, J. Bullock, and M. E. Putney, Messrs. P. J. Ches- 
son, C. W. LeGrand, P. Phillips, H. C. Phillips, A H. Ses- 
som, and Prof. R. J. Elzy. The evening was spent in playing 
games while music was being rendered by the victrola. At 
the close of the evening a repast was served and all went home 
happy. 


We are glad to learn that Miss Lucy Smith, of Raleigh, 
N. C., who has been home for two weeks on account of illness, 
will return to school in a few days. Miss Smith is a member 
of the Senior class, and all the members are anxious for her 
to return and resume her studies. 


The recent Presidential election has created a great deal of 
enthusiasm in the students of Bricks, and seems to have stimu- 
lated a greater interest for reading the papers. The reading- 
room has been crowded daily with both students and teachers 
who were anxious to get the returns and learn the result of the 
election. 


All minds are now turned toward Thanksgiving, November 
30th, when it is expected that Beard Hall shall be repelled 
and driven under the yoke on the basket-ball ground by the 
“Varsity” of Brewster. In the afternoon, after having asso- 
ciated ourselves with the big turkey dinner which we are 
looking forward to with so great anticipation, Beard shall then 
meet her final “Waterloo” on the baseball diamond. 


On Friday evening, October 6, 1916, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the Joseph Brick School, held their 
annual ““New Students’ Sociable” in Ingraham Chapel. The 
object of this sociable was to bring the new students into a 
more friendly relation with the older members of the Associa- 
tion and acquaint them with the true ideas and aims of the 
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One of the most interesting features of the evening was an 
excellent address delivered by Mr. J. J. Fletcher to the mem- 
bers and the new students. His speech was ecclesiastical in 
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form, but interesting, and every one present had a better in- 
sight into the work of the Y. M. C. A. The president of the 
Y. M. C. A., Mr. P. J. Chesson, greeted the new students and 
welcomed them to the sociable. The president called atten- 
tion to the work the Y. M. C. A. was doing, both in the 
community and among the students. Mr. Chesson also told 
how necessary it was for him to have the codperation of the 
members of the Association and the Advisory Board to make 
this scholastic year a success. After the addresses were de- 
livered, the remainder of the evening was turned over for 
pleasure; games were played and refreshments were served. 


The Y. W. C. A. gave its annual ‘““New Students’ Social” 
Saturday, October 14th, in the girls’ assembly room of Bene- 
dict Hall. The room was artistically decorated with gerani- 
ums and asparagus ferns. Miss Madge Martin, the vice- 
president of the Y. W. C. A., was hostess for the evening. 
The members of the faculty and Rev. R. B. Johns, a highly 
respected and able minister of Amherst, Mass., were the 
guests of honor. 


The young ladies were attractively attired in plain white 
dresses. Many classical selections were rendered on the 
piano and the victrola. The welcome address by Miss Mar- 
tha Harrison was a credit to the young lady and to the society 
which she represented. A number of interesting games were 
played. Sherbet and fruit were served as refreshments. The 
new students seemed to enjoy the evening and to be fully ini- 
tiated, at least into the social part of the Y. W. C. A. 
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Twenty-five Years of Service of Principal T.S. 
Inborden in the Work of the American 
Missionary Association. 


BY HONORARY SUPERINTENDENT GEO. W. MOORE 


Principal T. 8. Inborden was born in the mountains of 
Virginia. He was seventeen years of age before he saw a 
railway train. His desire to understand the Bible, spelling- 
book, and the dictionary led him to leave his mountain home 
in search of knowledge. 

In the fall of 1883 he entered the Academy of Oberlin Col- 
lege and found work at the Forest City Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The climate proving too severe for him in Ohio, at the 
end of four years of study at Oberlin he went to Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn., where he spent four years, graduating 
with the Class of 1891 with the degree of A.B. When he 
reached Fisk University, Henry Hugh Proctor introduced 
him to President E. M. Cravath. When Dr. Cravath asked 
the lad how much money he had to begin his study at Fisk, 
he replied, “One dollar and twenty-five cents.” The fireman 
of the heating plant gave him a pair of brogan shoes. With 
this equipment he began his education at Fisk, aiding him- 
self by teaching country schools during vacation. 

After graduating from Fisk University in 1891, he entered 
the work of the American Missionary Association, and has 
been in its continuous service for twenty-five years. The 
first two years were spent at. Helena, Ark., and two years at 
the Albany Normal School, Albany, Ga. 

He began work at Brick School at its beginning at Bricks, 
N. C., August 1, 1895, and has just completed twenty-one 
years of service at this interesting country field in the Black 
Belt of North Carolina. 

The school began its work twenty-one years ago under the 
auspices of the American Missionary Association, under the 
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secretaryship of Dr. A. F. Beard, through the munificence 
of Mrs. Julia EK. Brick, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The school was begun on a farm of 1,129 acres of land. 
Benedict Hall, the first building, was erected in 1895 at a 
cost of six thousand dollars. Since then twenty-three build- 
ings have been built, consisting of dormitories for boys and 
girls, teachers’ cottages, school buildings, workshops, barn 
and farm houses, and eight homes for tenants who live on the 
place and send their children to Brick School. 

The twenty-first anniversary of the J oseph K, Brick School 
and the principalship of the school under Prof. Thomas Sew- 
ell Inborden was celebrated Sunday, August 6, which also 
marked the ninety-fourth anniversary of the birth of Mrs. 
Julia EK. Brick. 

Short addresses were made by Prof. J oseph Fletcher and 
Supt. Geo. W. Moore. 

Principal Inborden gave an interesting review of the devel-. 
opment and growth of the Joseph K. Brick School and the 
improvement in the life of the community. 

The growth of the school has been marked. 

It has an up-to-date High School Course, including domes- 
tic science, domestic art, agriculture, work in wood, iron, 
mechanical work and drawing, piano and vocal music, and 
night school. 

A two-year Teacher Training Course is opened to high 
school graduates. 

The school began with five teachers and now has twenty- 
two. It opened with one pupil and now has an enrollment of 
three hundred. 

The school, in addition to reaching students of several 
States, touches the life of the community of Nash, Edge- 
come, and Halifax counties, with a Negro population of 
57,885, or 58 2-3 per cent of the total population of the three 
counties. 
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The school is located on the Atlantic Coast Line Railway 
at Bricks, N. C. 

It receives four mails daily. 

It has a postoffice which handles money orders, registered 
mail, regular mail, and parcel-post mail. 

In addition to the postoftice, the Government has located a 
Weather Bureau station here. 

The school is doing extension work in the schools of the 
community. 

The young men have an active Y. M. C. A., and the young 
women conduct a Y. W. C. A. There are five King’s Daugh- 
ter Circles, a Sunday School, an evening prayer meeting, and 
a preaching service is held once a month. 

The Christian life and devotional spirit of the entire school 
are strengthened by these organizations. 

The expense for tuition and board is necessarily small, and 
a work department is maintained to make it possible for the 
students in the black belt to get an education. 

There are several literary societies under the personal direc- 
tion of the students. 

The interest of the school is greatly increased by the 
school band and Athletic Association. 

For a number of years a summer institute has been held 
at the institution for the teachers of the county schools for 
colored children, with an annual attendance of about one hun- 
dred teachers. Principal Inborden has the general oversight 
of the institutes. 

February 22 is known on the calendar of Brick School as 
Farmers’ Day. These farmer-day institutes have been a fea- 
ture of the school for a number of years. The farmers attend 
their day from several counties and come in teams a distance 
of fifteen and twenty miles and from a greater distance on the 
local train which has a station at Bricks. Under the inspiring 
music of the school band they march to the chapel, where they 
have their exhibits from the field, garden, and scl and in 
sewing and cooking. 
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Experts come from Washington, D. C., and Raleigh, N. C., 
with their talks on methods and how to make the farm life 
attractive and successful. 

A successful Bible Institute was inaugurated a year ago. 
Twenty preachers from the country churches gathered for a 
week as the guests of Brick for Bible study and the best 
method of reaching the people. | 

There is a kindly interest felt by the people of both races 
for the school, and the school has exerted a good influence for 
strengthening ties of friendship and good-will in the com- 
munity. 

The success of Brick School has been made possible by the 
cooperation of the teachers and student body with the princi- 
pal and the counsel and direction of the A. M. A. 

I do not know of any institution in the South that is touch- 
ing the life, character, and educational development of the 
people it was fostered to serve more than the Brick School. 

These twenty-one years of successful service are hopeful 
signs for its present needs and future work. 
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ship of 20 teachers and officers. 
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A Proper Child 


BY REV. R. B. JOHNS 

“He was a proper child.’ Hebrews 11:23. There is 
nothing so valuable and sacred on this earth of ours as a very 
little child, except it be an adult person who by conversion 
has become a little child. When Jesus comes to make up His 
jewels, little children and such as they will be chosen. Roose- 
velt and Eliot, two of America’s greatest men, have spoken 
burning words on what they call race suicide. They charge 
members of their race with guilt in that they refuse except 
to a very limited extent to multiply their kind. This is not 
a fault that can be charged against the colored people. They 
do their whole duty and often more. When the scale of in- 
telligence and refinement rises the selecter is the offspring. 
Fewer they are, and better. Quality is preferred to num- 
bers. Where there are means and ability to train and bring 
to perfection, and the time and the patience to do it, there 
need not be too severe a limit as to numbers. But a Booker 
T. Washington, a Frederick Douglass, a Mary Church Ter- 
- rell} a Frances HE. W. Harper, a Kelly Miller, a W. E. B. 
DuBois, and others, such are each worth a dozen or more of 
the prevailing type. Consider the Japanese and the Rus- 
sians. ‘The masses in Russia at the time of their tremendous 
struggle for precedence were no match for the fewer but 
brainy Japanese. But is control of this matter within the 
bounds of human wisdom? Yes; but self-control is difficult. 
The Apostle Paul in writing to the Galatians of the fruit of 
the spirit puts self-control last. It is the hardest to reach. 
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The animal in us greatly outweighs the spiritual. We feast, 
and we lust. We are like the people in Noah’s time. “In 
the days that were before the flood they were eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, and knew not 
until the flood came and took them all away.” Ought not 
men to eat? Yes; to satisfy hunger. Ought not men to 
drink? Yes; in moderation, for health’s sake. There is an 
eating and drinking to the glory of God; and there is an eat- 
ing and drinking to the debasement of the image of God in 
men. Do not eat merely, or largely, for the sake of relish. 
Do not drink simply because the potion is pleasant. Let not 
these words be undervalued. It will be a long, long time be- 
fore the masses, especially of people long imbruted by slavery, 
shall go too far in the direction here indicated as the better 
way. 

For help in this contention quotation from the Book of 
Judges (13:12) is offered. ‘‘How shall we order the child ?” 
This is a very important question. How shall we foreordain 
him? ‘The first in importance of all questions in family life 
is this, How shall we order the child? What shall be our 
manner of living in view of his advent? These are not idle 
questions. ‘The manner of the coming man depends upon 
the answer. ‘There were two married people who were both 
righteous before God, walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord, blameless. They had but one child, 
and that one very late in life; but that child outweighed hosts 
of other children in character and usefulness. John the 
Baptist was not an accident; he was ordered. ‘The Scrip- 
ture says: “There was a man sent from God whose name 
was John.” There ought to be a host among the ten millions 
of us of whom, on closing their career, it could honestly be 
said, They were sent from God. In the times of the Judges, 
already referred to, there was a woman who, like Elizabeth 
of later times, was childless and hopeless. It was announced 
to her by an angel that she should bear a son. ‘Now, there- 
fore,” said the messenger, “beware, I pray thee, and drink 
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not wine nor strong drink, and eat not any unclean thing, for 
the child shall be a Nazirite from his birth to his death.” 
The angel found occasion later to meet the woman’s husband, 
and to him he said, “Of all that I said unto the woman let 
her beware. She may not eat of anything that cometh of the 
vine, neither let her drink wine, nor strong drink, nor eat any 
unclean thing; all that I commanded her let her observe.” 

Now, what about the children that were not started right, 
that were not ordered, that seem not to have been directly 
sent from God? They ought to be put under the tutelage of 
persons noted for their knowledge of child nature. And 
these persons themselves ought surely and emphatically to be 
of the type and kind that God sends. They ought to be able 
from strong conviction to say, “To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world.” These and as nearly 
as possible such as these ought to meet often and confer to- 
gether on problems relating to childhood, and, trusting to the 
Holy Spirit to guide them into the truth of the matter, learn 
where to begin and how to proceed in order to adapt them- 
selves and their instruction to the children—the badly started 
- and the better favored—in such ways that the children in due 
time shall stand in the presence of the Lord of Glory as 
Daniel and his three friends each of unblemished character 
stood before Ahasureus, concerning whom the inspired writer 
says, “/\s for these four children, God gave them knowledge 
and skill in all learning. and wisdom.” And God is waiting 
with marvelous patience to give knowledge and skill in all 
learning and wisdom to all the children that having been 
ordered are sent from God. 
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EDITORIAL 


The isk News this year is being edited -by Mr. Isaac 
Fisher, formerly of Tuskegee. Mr. Fisher has written-a 
number of articles for the leading magazines of this country 
and is credited with a very neat style. He is making the 
Fisk News not only the official organ of that university, but 
it also touches those topics which are of great interest to the 
race and Nation. From the literary side the paper is enti- 
tled to the highest praise. No one will find trivial thoughts 
or showy words. ‘The sincerity and the literary charm of his 
work cannot but compel profound respect. The Brick News 
gladly calls attention to Mr. Fisher’s work, and points him 
out to the colored students as an inherent possibility of the 
race. We extend to Mr. Fisher our best wishes for success 
in his new field, and feel confident that he will be of inealeu- 
lable service to Fisk University. 


The editor having accepted the principalship of a promi- 
nent school in New Jersey, hereby voices his appreciation of 
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numberless kindly things done for him by his associates on 
the paper, and the very cordial reception given to his efforts 
to serve them by subscribers and the public generally. While 
believing the call to another field to be providential and in 
the circumstances not to be declined, he cannot but regret 
that the ties so strong are to be broken. He trusts that the 
- good work may continue in the hands of him whom Provi- 
dence shall appoint as his successor. 


Dr. L. B. Moore, dean of the Teachers’ College, Howard 
University, on a Sunday in November, visited us and preached 
in the morning a very eloquent and informing sermon, and at 
night gave an equally remarkable lecture on Eugenics. Every- 
body enjoyed his utterances, and would be glad to have his 
Visit repeated. 


Mr. Benj. L. Taylor, our treasurer, and Miss Georgia W. 
Jones, a teacher, were united in marriage December 12th in 
Richmond, Virginia. They were met on their homecoming 
by the school band, which, with a multitude of students and 
teachers waiting to welcome them, made the welkin ring with 
their uproariousness. We wish them a long and happy united 


life. 


My. J. J. Fletcher, and Asssitant Postmistress Miss Lillian 
Hall gave a very fine entertainment on Christmas night in 
Ingraham Chapel. The exercises in pantomime were shadow 
pictures and one scene act in which was illustrated the em- 
barrassment that sometimes falls to the lot of a charming 
maiden who has a large assortment of beaus. It was shown 
that such an one must needs be very resourceful. The play 
was highly appreciated. ‘The bestowing of gifts came next, 
and everybody had more joy to take away than he came for. 
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Burret, Normat ScwHoon, 
FLorENcE, AtA., December 4, 1916. 


Mr. 8S. A. Atien, Hditor of Brick News, 
J. K. Brick School, Bricks, N. C. 


Dear Str:—I wish to thank you or, through you, the per- 
son who has been responsible for sending me the copies of the 
Brick News this term. They have been inspirational in my 
work because they tell of things accomplished, and cheering 
because of the breezy spirit of school life which predomi- 
nates. 

The Students’ Section is thoroughly alive, and this does 
much in making a school paper a success or failure. 

With another word of thanks and appreciation, accept my 
best wishes for a prosperous New Year of work, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Luciiz V. LaCovur. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


The Public Rhetoricals for November brought much credit 
to the students. The program was as follows: 


March. 

““America.’ 

Recitation =o. 63. cee Se pee eee ee Mary Arrington 
RECW AMON. 22k) ne Wilson Inborden 
Recitation i ist > ee Pn Sr eee a Mary Putney 
DONS AL Seal ete Bees eles pe EVE eee hs iar eee Charles Davis 
RECIAELOMN oo estos pt BES gecesi ho ape he eld John Downer 
RGGH ATION su prep re 2e 3 1s a Ot ee Bartel Wicker 
WV LOLI DO LO estos. te eee Oe eens ee ities Ui nt Bp bes": ES Maggie Powell 
ROCISEHOM A. ace tees 2 ire a ee Bessie Broadnax 
RRACTALION sc 6. bee DOS. eek ek ee reel ei eae, Chester Phillips 
SONS as 2 tN ES ee ee eter Fe eee eae) ee a Glee Club 
ROGiLATIONE wa see gets ee eee ok Nellie Baldwin 
Recitation........ Sear omen Sits hana ER Ne olde A ene Mn cy Charles Davis 
Tabléaux ts 3Rock ofA Sogveeie ee I ce EE ee Grace Jackson 


Accompanied by George McLean. 
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Seldom have the Public Rhetoricals elicited greater interest 
than when rendered by the Senior class on the night of De- 
cember 21. The students participating acquitted themselves 
handsomely. The program follows: 


SENIOR NIGHT IN NEGRO LITERATURE, MUSIC, AND ART 
at Ingraham Chapel, Joseph K. Brick School. 


December 21, 1916 
song: “America.”’ 


Opening Address........... 2 ier le Jesse L. Bullock, President of the Class 
Seeeetittienty, QO. Tanner--:.l tices enact Mary R. Arrington 
Oration: William Burghardt LW 0 os VR eae Dekel es Se een ee Lucy J. Smith 
Sememrtiee  illis Wheratley......... ool. Irene T. Carlyle 
Gravion: Samuel Coleridge Taylor...................-..-. Gretchen V. LaCour 
fic. Samuel Coleridge Taylor.......................... Gretchen V. LaCour 
emosaon: Mrederick Douglass ....-..0.:.:..2...-21-20.20-...--... Caroline EK. Frazier 
Peewation:, “Ode to Our Douglass’’......-...2.2 cee c eee Madge C. Martin 
Music: “Just a-Wearyin’ for You’’...Janet D. Whitaker, Lula B. Ashe 
mre ebooker T. Washington...._....../.000..-0 cee eoeeeee Nora T. Parrish 
mee tection: Booker T. Washington....................0000000002 Sarah E. Pittman 
Music: “Dawn’’—Paul L. Dunbar 
ioe nanws:—— Paul Io. Dun bats. 2 ccs oh Class 
een raul Lawrence Dunbar.......................-----<....--.. Ella H. Walters 
mectauon- little-Brown Baby’... Martha EK. Harrison 
Recitation: “Two Little Boots” 
“Ode to the Colored Soldiers’’.......0.00...00000.... Lula B. Ashe 
ramon.» The Negro as a Soldier”................0........- Janet D. Whitaker 


A very unique party was given by Mrs. Colson the evening 
of November 25th in honor of Mr. E. F. Colson’s fortieth 
birthday, in their home, Jubilee Cottage. Games and other 
amusements were ‘participated in by the members of the 
faculty who had gathered to do Mr. Colson honor on this 
occasion. At 9:30 refreshments were served. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Harding of Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
been visiting their relatives, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Forney. On 
the evening of December 11th the members of the faculty 
were invited to Mrs. Forney’s home in honor of the visitors. 
The evening was spent pleasantly in games and music by the 
victrola. Refreshments were served at 9 o’clock. 
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“Mrs. S. A. Allen received the married ladies of the faculty 
on Wednesday afternoon, December 21, from 3:30 to 5:30. 


Mr. Joseph Harrison of the School of Medicine at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., spent the holidays with his 
relatives. Mr. Harrison is a graduate from the Brick School 
and has a B.S. degree from Howard: University. Mr. Harri- 
son 1s a loyal alumnus of this institution and makes it a point 
each year to visit this school and his mother and father, who 
are prominent members in the community. 


——$_—_—___. 


Dr, Homer C. Lyman, one of the secretaries of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, visited the School last 
month. Mr, Lyman brought an inspirational message of the 
work being done among the colored people in the training of | 
teachers for Sunday Schools. He is always weleomed to our 
School by both the faculty and students. We were glad to 
receive recently Christmas greetings from Mr. Lyman. 


ees 


Mr. Holden, who has been located at Tarboro, spoke in our 
chapel on Sunday, December 17th, both in the morning and 
in the evening. His sermon in the morning was a passionate 
appeal for every student to save his neighbor. In the even- - 
ing, Mr. Holden gave a stereopticon lecture on tuberculosis. 
His lectures are of the highest type and are indorsed by the 
State Health Department. 


—_— 


Rev. Samuel Arrington spoke in chapel Sunday, December 
10th. 


Miss D. E. Emerson, Secretary Emeritus of the Woman’s 
Bureau of Education, spent several days here as a guest of the 
School. Miss Emerson’s stay here was deeply appreciated. 
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. o4 Mrs. S. L. J ennifer, the mother of our very efficient music 
teacher, Miss Jewel Jennifer, who might easily be mistaken 


' 


_ for her daughter’s sister, was entertained by Miss Jennifer 


4 


me Bs. Mr. Alexander Sessom was called home on the 12th of De- 
~ cember on account of the illness of his mother. We are glad 


eto learn that she is better. 
vag 
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As we note how closely upon the heels of Thankse giving the 
New Year treads, Portia’s comment upon the advent of her 
humerous suitors can be very aptly applied: ‘While we shut 
the gates upon one wooer, another knocks at the door.” 

Thanksgiving coming unusually late this year—as late as 
it possibly could come—reminds us how appropriately and 
truly it may be considered a forerunner of the Christmas- 
tide. One does not have time to cease counting his blessings 
before he enters into the spirit of Christmas, for, already, 

“A hidden glory lights the gloom— 
The wind of His sweet Spirit stirs the world 
And blows the garden of the heart to bloom.” 

These two festivals have much in ecommon—the spirit of 
praise and thanksgiving. The idea of offering thanks for 
blessings received during the year is connected with Thanks- 
giving Day, while giving for the purpose of making others 
happy is emphasized at Christmas time. Yet the latter is 
but a corollary to the former. Hearts that are truly thankful 
expand, and seek a natural outlet in doing something for’ 
others. ‘Thus many churches have the custom of bringing 
gifts to the altar on Thanksgiving Day for those in need. 

Truly does Thanksgiving tune our hearts for a merry 
Christmas. 


Mr. John Murrain, a graduate of this institution, died at 
Talladega College, where he was pursuing the course in 
Theology. Mr. Murrain was from the northeast coast of 
Africa. During his years here as a student he conducted 
himself ina very manly and becoming way. He was greatly 
loved both by students and teachers. His death has caused 
great sorrow here. The students on learning of Mr. Mur- 
rain’s death in a few hours collected $40 to help defray ex- 
penses connected, with his funeral at Talladega. 
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It was a rare treat to both teachers and students Sunday, 
November 19, to enjoy the presence of Dr. L. B. Moore, Dean 
of Teachers’ College, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Moore preached to us in the morning on ‘‘Preparedness.” 
Not that preparedness which means a collection of arms and 
munitions with which to brutalize and destroy the lives of 
others, but that preparedness which gives us a larger vision 
of life and fits us for efficient service. 


The Teachers Meeting at Bricks 

The meeting of the rural teachers, which was held at Brick 
School, December 2 under the supervision of Mrs. S. A. 
Allen, was both inspiring and helpful to all who were present. 
Principal Inborden gave a short talk in the way of an address 
of welcome. He mentioned the work that is being done at 
this institution and the way of extending the work and influ- 
ence of Bricks throughout the different communities, and sug- 
gested that one of the best ways by which this could be done 
is by these educational meetings. 


Miss McLendon, a member of the faculty and one of the 
instructors in the Teacher Training Department, lectured on 
“Methods of Teaching.” She discussed thoroughly the 
methods involved in teaching Geography, Reading, and Arith- 
metic to beginners, also the duty of the teacher in respect to 
making the subjects interesting in order that the pupils might 
grasp them more quickly. 


Miss McLendon is formerly from Atlanta University, and 
has taught kindergarten at Bricks for several years. She has 
studied for the past two summers at Columbia University, and 
in her classroom as well as her lectures she shows excellent 
preparedness for the work of which she has charge. 
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Miss Webster gave a short lecture on Domestic Science, 
and also demonstrated the art of bread-making. 


Mrs. Davis gave a few helpful suggestions in urging the 
teachers in the rural communities.to emphasize cleanliness of 
person as well as cleanliness of habits. She called special 
attention to the care of the teeth, and emphasized that “Clean- 
liness is Next to Godliness.” 


Professor Wray of Greensboro, N. ©., who is connected 
with the Agricultural Department of this State, gave a very 
fine lecture at the close of the meeting, on corn growing and 
organizing of corn clubs. Professor Wray emphasized the 
importance of growing corn on a scientific basis and pointed 
out many instances where the increase had been far beyond 
the general average of those who still use the old methods of 
farming. 


Thanksgiving at Bricks 


Thanksgiving Day at Bricks was enjoyed by all who were 
present. Although the weather was a little inclement, the 
field day program was carried out as scheduled. The basket- 
ball and baseball games were played between the grammar 
and the high school departments instead of the two halls, as 
was announced in a former issue; the basket-ball game being 
a decided victory for the grammars, while the baseball game 
was a tie—score, 2-2—but was called off in the eighth inning 
on account of darkness. 

The events before noon were as follows: 


Events Winners Records 
L00-Varde Dah. ion an veseen s Otis Davis2..2) is. :7. eee eee 10 seconds 
DU-Varde Deon esses & William?) one@ge-sope 7 4a 5% seconds 
Outdoor Run—2% miles......Bennie Brown.................... 14144 minutes 
High @umipiath cee cheek OtistDavisec-.wyt viet eeee 5 feet 
High Kick, Standing............ Glinton barrie gh alesis my 7 feet 9 inches 


High Kick Running css. Clinton Harris [uae ces ke ee 9 feet 
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These records are certified by a member of the faculty, our 
athletic manager, Mr. Fletcher, who served as one of the 
judges. 


At 1:15 o’clock p. m. the big gong summoned us to the 
dining-room, where we found upon our arrival that no time 
had been spared by Miss Little, the Dining-room Matron, in 
making preparations to solicit every comfort for the many 
pugnacious appetites which she had hoped to please. There 
we found upon each table a big smiling turkey accompanied 
by eranberry sauce, to which every student played his part 
well. | 


The Public Rhetorical Friday evening, December 1st, was 
very commendable. It was composed of members of the 
Freshman and Junior classes. Although each member spoke 
well, it is believed that those of the Junior class set a record 
that will be hard to excel. 


Mrs. William Jennifer of Washington, D. C., spent a few 
days at Bricks as the guest of her daughter and visiting the 
institution. 


Mr. and Mrs. Julius Harding of Cincinnati, Ohio, spent 
several days at Bricks visiting his sister, Mrs. Forney. 


The Brick School Y. M. C. A. Band, under the leadership 
of one of the students, Mr. Robert Shepard, made a trip to 
Warsaw, N. C., a few days ago, where it rendered music for 
the colored fair of that city. 


The literary societies of both the young men and the young 
ladies are wide awake, and have, since the opening of school, 
rendered some very excellent programs. 


The Mu-So-Lit Club is now preparing a program which is 
to be rendered shortly after the holidays. We hope before 
the end of this scholastic year to develop a strong debating 
team. This club is believed to contain some of every talent 
which its name signifies, Musical, Social, and Literary. 
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The Sunday School Teacher Training Course, which is 
composed of the members of the Senior class, gave a little 
entertainment in the form of a bazaar Saturday evening, De- 
cember 2d, in theinterest of the International Sunday School 
Movement. The proceeds will go to the International Com- 
mittee to help to perpetuate the great movement which has 
so well begun. Dr. H. C. Lyman, of the International Com- 
mittee, who has charge of this Sunday School work in the 
South, visited our school a few days ago and gave us a short 
lecture on the Sunday School work of which he has charge. 
The enrollment last school year was over three thousand, and 
among the large number that graduated from this course ten 
were graduates of Bricks. This year we hope to swell the 
number to twenty-four. 


Death of Secretary Hunton 


Lhe writer of this page would feel it an injustice to the 
members of the Young Men’s Christian Association should he 
fail to express that deep grief of human sorrow which came 
to every loyal member of the Y. M. C. A., and to the entire 
nation, when the sad news was dispatched announcing the 
death of one of the International Secretaries, our beloved Mr, 
Hunton. 

Little did we think, when receiving a letter nearly three 
weeks ago concerning his illness, that we should never again. 
see his cheerful countenance or should be bereft of his wise 
counsel and advice so soon. Mr. Hunton, while in the active 
work of the Y. M. C. A., visited our School a number of 
times and always brought to us a word of cheer and inspira- 
tion, and planted into our hearts his broad Christian influ- 
ence, which shall be everlasting. His work was finished ; we, 
with thousands of others, will cherish his memory. 
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ship of 20 teachers and officers. 
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VICTORY 


“Victory is not a goal—not a pace 

Of swift advance within a race: 

Victory is keeping step with him who’ “ right! 
_In any cause, in any fight— . 

Forever facing toward God’s face! 


Forward! Onward! Let each soldier heed the call! 
Onward! Forward! Though some men fall, 
Others must stand where these true vigils stood, 
‘Battling for a nobler brotherhood! 
Forward! Onward! It is God’s call!” — 


Published by Joseph Keasbey Brick Agricultural, Industrial 
and Normal School 


The Joseph K. Brick News 
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Published by Joseph Keasbey Brick Agricultural, Industrial, and Normal School 


A Letter to the Farmers 


Dear Mr. Farmer:—You are hearing a great deal about 
the high cost of living and the effect that the war and the 
recent election are having on it. It is truly a problem of 
much concern. But men in their wild search for the cause 
and remedy for this fever of high prices remind me of the 
story of the man who searched the world over for a four- 
leafed clover, and on his return found it at the door of his 
humble cottage. Men are searching the world over for the 
cause and solution of this problem. They are advancing 
theory after theory. But when the solution is found it is 
going to be found at the doors of the humble farmers. 

Prices are largely determined by the supply and the de- 
mand. When prices are high the demand is too great in pro- 
portion to the supply. Now what class of people is producing 
the supply that is feeding and clothing the civilized world ? 
Tt is an indisputable fact that the farming element is re- 
sponsible for these fundamentals (food and clothing) of 
civilization. 

So the remedy for this malady is in the hands of the farm- 
ers. Why should you become alarmed at the reélection of 
Mr, Wilson? Can Mr. Wilson hinder Mother Nature in her 
process of feeding and clothing her children? Can Mr. Wil- 
son cut off our supply of rain and sunshine—our greatest 
natural resources? A thousand times No! The President 
would be utterly unable to solve the problem of high prices 
if it were his to solve. If he could not solve some of the minor 
problems touching our relation to Mexico, how can you expect 
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him to solve the universal problem of feeding and clothing 
the world ? 

How long then, Mr. Farmer, are you going to stand silently 
in the background and see humanity suffer while men from 
the other walks of life are tampering with this momentous 
problem that you must solve ? 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the middleman often 
makes believe that the supply is short when it is not. The 
thing to do in this case is to produce so much that such an 
assertion would be absolutely absurd. 

Again, I am not unmindful of the fact that the farmers in 
America are being called upon in a large measure to feed and 
clothe the people of the world because of the present war. But 
with the blessed rain and sunshine, extensive, fertile fields, 
and the 20th century methods of farming America ought to 
be able to meet this demand and still have enough at home 
and to spare. Have you considered the fact that before the 
war America was producing over three-fourths of the world’s 
supply of corn, and that nearly one-half of the world’s supply 
of this crop is being produced in seven States—Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Indiana, and Ohio? And have 
you realized that before the war America was producing 
nearly three-fourths of the world’s supply of cotton, and that 
this supply is probably not one-third of what might be profit- 
ably produced if the world needed it? It might be of interest 
to you to know that the farmers of Denmark, through the 
application of scientific methods of farming, have become so - 
prosperous that 89 per cent of them own their farms. So 
productive has their soil become through their intensive 
methods of farming that 87 per cent of them are making a 
living on farms of one and one-half acres or less in size. 

We realize that the demand has expanded faster than the 
supply, and that it is not possible to expand the supply to 
meet the present demand all at once. But, by starting at the 
right place (the farmer) the supply can be expanded to hl 
the demand in a comparatively short time. 
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We are not able to offer suggestions for any specific case; 
but, in general, let us advise you to have more live stock, and 
to grow a greater variety of crops; to have chickens, hogs, and 
milk cows; to have a good garden and orchard; and thus be 
able to live at home. When you do this you are solving your 
own problem of the high cost of living. And this is the first 
step toward helping others to solve theirs. 

Finally, do not let the high prices of cotton fool you out 
from under the shelter of diversified farming. The price of 
cotton is only apparently high; it is no better for you to get 
18 cents a pound for your cotton and pay 20 cents a pound 
for your pork than it is for you to get 8 cents a pound for 
your cotton and pay 10 cents a pound for your pork. Neither 
is advisable when it is easier to produce pork than it is to 
raise cotton. And remember that pork is not the only high 
priced article that the money from your high priced cotton 
must buy if you do not take time to produce these articles at 
home. 

Yours truly, B. I’. Burtoox, 709. 


What is the Missionary Spirit? 


_ This is easier illustrated than defined. It is summed up 
in the suggestion of the Great Teacher, who said: “Whoso- 
ever will lose his life for my sake shall find it.’”’ The person 
who becomes so enraptured with his work that he forgets 
money value, personal ambition, selfishness, and who is wil- 
ling to put away every influence that does not count in the 
inspiration of the purest life, the best conduct of the people, 
is exercising the missionary spirit. It is to be demonstrated 
in every act of the teacher. It cannot be exercised in the 
Bible class Sunday morning and left out of the classroom for 
the rest of the week. It should exercise itself in helpfulness, 
sympathy, and tolerance. It should make one modest and 
gentle. Students and people among whom we work have very 
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much discernment. Even though they may not have much 
book learning, they know the real from the sham. They 
- know when something is done for effect. The result of the 
best missionary spirit is a high Christian character. It means 
the sacred call of duty and obligation. It means respect for 
the rights of others and compatibility. The best education 
should mean drawing out the best character as well as 
drawing out the best intellectual power. If the teacher has 
not the missionary spirit to inspire this high character and 
intellectual power, he had better keep out of our work.— 
An excerpt from a recent address of Princrpal T. S. Inborden. 


A “Brickite Club’”’ 


Among the many State and High School clubs in Howard 
University, the Brick School Club ranks with the best. 

The purpose of the club is to bring about unity and friend- 
ship among alumni and former students who are now attend- 
ine Howard University; to encourage and interest each one 
in his scholastic standing, and to encourage Brick School 
graduates to look forward to the advantages of further study. 
The motives of our club are not selfish. We have seen already 
a possibility of service to others as well as to ourselves, and 
we mean to lose no time in grasping the opportunity. 

The members of the club represent four different depart- 
ments of the University, namely, the Teachers’ College, the 
College of Arts and Science, the Medical College, and the 
Dental College. 

Our officers are as follows: 

Mr, J. P. Harrison, President. 

Miss Victoria Pegram, Vice President. 
Mr. William Sessom, Secretary. 

Miss Olive Bond, Corresponding Secretary. 
Mr. James Hubbard, Treasurer. 

Mr. Woodie Horne, Reporter. 

Mr. Harold Hargrave, Chaplain. 
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Hach member of the club is striving to make the best of his 
opportunity to make good in his department. He purposes 
to leave the University prepared to give the best possible serv- 
ice to those with whom he may have to deal. 

Our club is small. We are certain, however, that combined 
effort will make it worth while. 

Miss Vicror1a Preram, 714. 


A Prayer 


“Give me clean hands, 
And clean words, 
And clean thoughts. 
Help me to stand for the hard right 
Against the easy wrong. 
Save me from habits that harm. 
Teach me to work as hard 
And to play as fair 
As if all the world saw.” 


The Joseph K. Brick News 


Published monthly, during the school year, by the Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Indus- 
trial and Normal School. 


Subscription price, 25 cents a year, payable in advance. Single 
copies, 5 cents. 


Our rates for advertising are as follows: 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Halifax Emancipation Celebration 


The fourth annual public meeting of the Halifax County 
Emancipation Association was held in the county courthouse 
at Halifax on the first day of January. The purpose of the 
organization, as stated by the president, Mr. M. W. Williams, 
Jr., is “To stimulate the thrifty; to arouse the slothful.” 
President J. M. Gandy, of the Virginia Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, delivered the leading address. His subject 
was, “Four Forms of Present-Day Slavery,” with four sub- 
topics, “Ill-Health, Poverty, Ignorance, Passion and Appe- 
tite.’ ‘The address was in accord with the purpose of the 
organization, and was thougthfully received. There seems to 
be no doubt that the Association will continue to merit the 
hearty support of the citizens of Halifax and the county offi- 
cers who have charge of the county building. 
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Farmers’ Day 


At a recent teachers’ meeting Principal Inborden disclosed 
plans for making the coming Farmers’ Day, Thursday, Feb- . 
ruary 22d, the most notable yet held at Brick School. The 
speakers of the occasion could not be chosen to better effect 
than in years past, but exhibits of county schools and farm 
products are to have more attention. The teachers of county 
schools who have exhibited school work have been pleased to 
note that their exhibits led to a fuller appreciation of their 
work in their community. This opportunity is now open to 
a larger number of teachers. With the codperation of our 
Rural Extension Worker, larger results along this line are 
to be expected. 


The Reading Room 


For a number of years the Brick Sunday School has as- 
sumed the responsibility of supplying papers and magazines 
for the reading room of the School. The good effect of this 
movement has been felt by teachers and students to such a 
degree that there is no flagging of interest as the years go by. 
The increased cost of studentship has only made the personal 
sacrifices more remarkable. The subscriptions renewed for 
the year are as follows: 


Sunday School Times Scientific American 
Forum Ladies’ Home Journal 
Atlantic Monthly Good Housekeeping 
Review of Reviews Saturday Evening Post. ° 
World’s Work New York Age 

Crisis Journal and Guide 
Independent Journal of Negro History 


Washington Post 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Both faculty and students have enjoyed the presence of 
the Reverend Mr. D. J. Flynn of Charlotte, N.C. Mr. Flynn 
is one of the field missionaries of the American Missionary 
Association, and has come to us once every year for the past 
four years, but never has his service been more helpful and 
his sermons so impressive as this year. He was the leading 
spirit during our Week of Prayer. Throughout his entire 
series of sermons and lectures was a strong plea for purer and 
nobler manhood and womanhood. 

To know Mr. Flynn is to love him. He has a broad and 
comprehensive knowledge of the Bible; and when one ob- 
serves his sincerity, rare earnestness, and simplicity of style, 
he cannot help but think of that great English minister of the 
seventeenth century, John Bunyan, and_ his Pilgrim’s 
Progress. AOS Se 


Cuartortts, N. C., January 18, 1917. 


Principal, Teachers, and School Body, Brick School, 
Bricks, NaC: 


My Dear Frrenps:—TI reached home safely, and naturally 
my mind goes back to the days of service and blessed fellow- 
ship which we had together last week, and I felt that I could 
not resist sending you this word of greeting. 

It was truly a great season of grace which the Lord gave 
us. » From the very first meeting to the closing service it 
seemed that the Lord was present in the person of His Holy 
Spirit. Let us ever be grateful and give Him all the glory. 

I am reminded that the splendid results which we obtained 
would not have been possible, but for the service and prayer 
which is maintained by the teachers and students throughout 
the year at your School. The hearty manner with which 
your honored principal, Revs. Johns and LaCour, and others 
cooperated with us made possible our success. It is an in- 
estimable blessing to be a student in a school where the 
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emphasis is placed on the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and Bricks 
is such a school. 

Your School has a man at its head who believes firmly in 
the Gospel and exemplifies that belief in his daily life. More- 
over, it seems to me that you have as fine a body of teachers 
as will be found in any of our schools, and that accounts for 
the splendid order and decorum of the student body. No 
person can go into your dining-room without being impressed 
with the fine order, table manners, and general atmosphere 
of hospitality. 

It will be, therefore, my pleasure always to speak a good 
word for the Brick School and to turn every young person I 
can to its halls. The Bible Study circles which Principal 
Inborden suggested as a means of preserving the inspiration 
and instruction which we received last week is a good thing. 
It is not enough to become a Christian. The development of 
your character under the guidance of the Holy Spirit is the 
goal to which you ought to direct your energies, and it ought 
to begin immediately. Don’t forget Paul’s model prayer. 
_ You will remember that I gave you this prayer the morning 
I was leaving. It is found in Ephesians, 1:17-19. Put the 
above suggestions in your daily programs at any cost. Add 
to it a faithful study of the Bible, and you may confidently 
expect a measure of success through all your life. 

With greetings to all the Brick School family and the com- 
munity people, with the following apostolic benediction: 

“Now may the God of Peace, who brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus, that Great Shepherd of the Sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you per- 
fect in every good thing, working in you that which is well 
pleasing in His sight.” 

I am, Yours in Christ, D. J. Frywn. 
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The Brick Sunday School classes have raised money for 
the purchase of periodicals for the reading room as follows: 


Class 


of 


CS OOP =I) Con OG Com 


ie ie 
bD Es 


Teacher Grade Amount 
Mr. Inborden .......... Twelteht: Sg 5 eee roe eee $ 6.50 
Mr Lavoro se Hlevonthis: Saue, eel n. sae 2.00 
Mir Hi eyscne eee eee Perth (WC Sees eich, eee 3.03 
Ne SA Tete tee ee ee Natt hi os 2 eee ee 2552 
Miss McLendon ...... Eighth <2 21.) ree 3.23 
Miss. Brown. .....-....-. Seventh Grade Boys............ 1.60 
Mr: Colbonv he tae Seventh Grade Girls............ as Ee 
Rr aCour .4. 2s. sixth Grade Girls: ies 1.20 
Miss Webster ....-..... Sixth Grade Boys..........-..--- 1.19 
Wr aviss cee Witth 02.3 e eae ewe 116 
Mrew Aion: ana Fourth 30.24.3255). See 1.10 
Wires t vy lone ce 2 oeee Primary: Gradesan. game 615 

Total 2322 See $ 25.39 


Class No. 1 includes Teacher Training students and mem- 
bers not classified by academic grades. 


The Liquor Bar 


A bar to heaven, a door to hell; 
Whoever named it, named it well. 


A bar to manliness and wealth, 
A door to want and broken health. 


A bar to honor, pride, and fame, 
A door to sorrow, sin, and shame. 


A bar to hope, a bar to prayer, 
A door to darkness and despair. 
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The New Year is young. Youth carries with it the idea 
of flexibility. Let us become young with the new year and 
become susceptible to the good influences around us. Let us 
feel that we can begin again, and be as children forming 
habits for later life. 

A leading newspaper of this country gave us as an editorial 
a very thoughtful picture: a young man was being handed 
by Father Time a check of 365 days. The question was, 
“How are you going to invest them?” Days are like dollars. 
If we begin to spend them heedlessly, they soon go, and with 
little permanent results to show how they were spent. 

Habits grow upon us. When we waste one dollar or one 
day, we not only lose the value of the dollar and the day, but 
make it easier to waste the. next, and the next. A deed com- 
mitted thrice becomes a habit. Begin again and form the 
habit of investing your time well. AES £3 


The Reverend R. B. Johns was suddenly called to Phila- 
delphia Monday, January 15th, on account of the death of 
his son, Huston. Both faculty and students share with Mr. 
Johns and his family in their sad hours of bereavement, and 
extend to them our deepest sympathy. 


Mr. George Bullock, Jr., 07, and wife spent the holidays 
at Bricks with his parents. A few of the young men and 
young ladies gave a reception in their honor December 30th. 
Mr. Bullock is one of the first local graduates of this School, 
and we always welcome him among us whenever he finds it 
convenient to come. 
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Mr. William M. Sessom, 716, on his return from his home, 
Nashville, North Carolina, where he spent the holidays with 
. his parents, stopped at Bricks Saturday night, December 30th. 
He left Sunday afternoon for Washington, D. C., where he 
is studying dentistry at Howard University. 


The .Y. M. C. A. Band went to Halifax January 1st, 
where it rendered music for the Halifax County Emancipa- 
tion Celebration. The band was accompanied by a number 
of the students and some of the teachers of the School, who 
reported a pleasant time and an excellent meeting. | 


We are glad to weleome back in school again Mr. Lloyd 
Davis, of East Orange, New Jersey. He has already been 
given a horn and has resumed his place in the band. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association rendered a memorial pro- 
gram on Sunday evening, January 7th, in honor of the late 
William Alpheus Hunton, who died in November, and Mr. 
John Murrain, a graduate of Brick School with the class of 
"13, who died in December. , 


The student body, especially those of the Normal Depart- 
ment, felt keenly the resignation of Prof. S. A. Allen, who 
has accepted the principalship of a school in New Jersey. 
However, we wish him all the success possible in his new field 
of labor. We shall retain in our hearts a warm feeling for 
him, and he shall always live in our memory. 


The Y. M. C. A. awarded prizes at the New Year sociable. 
to the following young men who were winners in the events © 
on Field Day: Messrs. Otis Davis, Bennie Brown, Clinton 
Harris and William Jones. The prizes were presented by 
our athletic manager and Miss Madge Martin, the president 
of the Young Woman’s Christian Association. 
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Miss Brown entertained a few of the teachers and students 
on December 31st in watching the old year pass out. 


A party of teachers from Bricks, including Principal and 
Mrs. Inborden, Miss Little and Messrs. Elzy and Fletcher, 
went to the home of the Reverend D. N. Martin on January 
1st, where they joined him in the celebration of his sixtieth 
birthday. 


A BAG OF FERTILIZER 
AND A BOTTLE OF DORE 


One is for a plant. 


One is required by law to 
print its ingredients on the 
package. 


One can be used intelli- 
gently, in accordance with 
scientific knowledge regard- 
ing the effects of the sub- 
stances on plants. 


One thrives upon open- | 


ness and public intelligence. 


One defrauds with diff- 
culty. 


For the one, the Govern- 
ment, knowing its composi- 
tion, can furnish the con- 
sumer exact information as 
to its effects. 


The other, for a child. 


The other is not required 
to disclose its ingredients. 


The other cannot be used 
intelligently, in accordance 
with scientific knowledge re- 
garding the effects of the 
substances on human beings. 


The other thrives upon se- 
crecy and public ignorance. 


The other defrauds with 


ease. 


For the other, the Gov- 
ernment, not knowing its 
composition, cannot furnish 
the consumer any statement 
regarding its effects. 


Is it just and right that the farmer may 
know what he gives his plants, and unjust 
and wrong to allow the parent to know what 


he gives his child? 


—The North Carolina Health Bulletin 
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FOR Tats ae: Bardware 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes 
Crockery, Furniture, Etc. 


at Lowest Prices 


Building Materials, Lime, Cement 
Brick and Shingles 


A Full Line of Groceries AGENTS FOR 


at Wholesale Prices Peanut Threshers 


International Gasoline Engines 


M a Y E R Hackney Buggies and 


‘*The Hustler ’’ Thornhill Wagons 


KIMBALL HARDWARE CO. oe eae 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA CLASS AND DISTINCTION 


Dealers in F : 
To Your Farming Business 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes by having nicely printed 

apes Letter Heads and Envelopes. 

Tools, Cutlery, Wire Call or write for samples 
Fencing, Stoves’ and prices. 


and Heaters 
The Progress Printing Co. 


HARNESS ENFIELD, N. C. 


W. E. BEAVANS pire 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
HARRISON-HALL DRUG CO. 


Leading Pharmacy Your Drug Store 
ae Wants 
MEDICINES ENFIELD, N. C. 
FANCY TOILET ARTICLES WE Pay THE PosTAGE 


ON SMALL ARTICLES 
SYRINGES AND RUBBER 


Goops 


W : Means that every dollar of actual 
hen Bank Credit money on deposit with the banks 
of this country is doing the work of five does it not seem that YOU 


ought to be taking advantage of the situation and be building up a 
bank credit for future use? 


Take advantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bank credit 
which you can use when needed. 


We shall be pleased to have you open the account with us. 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


( 


The JOSEPH K. BRICK 


SCHOOL 
BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


was organized twenty-one years ago under the general 
supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 
offers a first-class High School Course, including Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Agriculture, Work in Iron and 
Steel, Mechanical Drawing, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

A two-year Teacher Training Course is open to High 
School graduates. 

Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost per calen- 
dar month, $9. Poor boys over sixteen years of age may 
work out a part or all of this amount. 

The School Farm contains 1,1291% acres. 

There are 23 school buildings and cottages. 

The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving money 
order, registered mail, and parcel post service. 

The telegraph and telephone connections are through 
Enfield, N. C. | 


Atlantic Coast Line trains 33 and 34 stop at Brick cn | 


signal. 

Prepaid freight may be sent direct to Bricks, N. C. Ex- 
press may be sent to Enfield, N. C. 

The enrollment for last year was 355 students, ae the 
leadership of 22 teachers and officers. 

The students maintain religious, musical, and athletic 
organizations. | 3 : 

There is a.student brass band to enliven outdoor sports. 

For catalogue and other information, write 


Tr. S. INBORDEN 


PRINCIPAL 


EDWARDS & BROUGHTON. PRINTING CO., RALEIGH, N.C. 


The 
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News 
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It is not to taste sweet things, but to do noble and true 

things, and vindicate himself under God’s heaven as 

a God-made man, that the poorest son of Adam dimly 

longs. Shown the way of doing that, the dullest day- 
~ drudge kindles into a hero.—Carlyle. 


Published by Joseph Keasbey Brick ‘Agricultural, Industrial 
. and Normal School 
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Agricultural Notes 


By E. F. CoLson 


The year following one of great adversity or prosperity, 
is usually beset with many dangers and perils against which 
the far-sighted almost invariably safeguard and fortify them- 
Selves. Southern farmers as well as a good many other busi- 
ness and professional men have been justly and timely re- 
joicing that their wares and services have been in very great 
demand at prices far beyond any ever witnessed since recon- 
struction days. That these high prices and attendant pros- 
perity have come to remain for an indefinitely long period, 
is an expectation held by only that class of individuals who 
base their conclusions upon poetic rhyme rather than upon the 
sure foundation of reason. 

While economists generally concede that these prices are 
temporary rather than permanent, they have enabled many 
a discouraged farmer to cancel long-standing accounts, to clear 
a little cash and to become re-charged with courage and hope 
for future battles, struggles and victories. 

To predict what the future has in store for us is a gift with 
which only a few men have been endowed. But there are 
some general prophecies that may be made with as much 
foundation and scientific accuracy as that with which weather 
forecasts are made. These, however, are often conditional, 
and when the forces of nature are favorable and friendly, men 
may play an important part in determining their own destiny 
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or in designing their own fate. For many years, farmers 
have been the “scape goats” upon whom society has not only 
heaped her mistakes and sins, but she has lavished advice upon 
these special members of her brotherhood, and so many false 
or misleading notes have been sounded that the sincerest ad- 
vocates of his peoples’ interests and rights is liable to be mis- 
judged and misunderstood. - 

The writer wishes to suggest to the farmers who read this 
paper, that notwithstanding the present prices of cotton, pea- 
nuts and tobacco, the wisest steps for them to take this year, 
would be to raise their own food and a sufficient amount of 
feed for all of their farm animals as well as some cash crops. 
In the cotton and tobacco sections of the south, corn is nearly 
always planted on the poorest land and is often neglected 
from start to finish. This year, select some of your best land 
for your corn fields, break it good and deep, harrow it well, 
and use manure and fertilizers freely. Another point that 
must not be overlooked is the selection of your seed corn. This 
should have been selected at harvest time and stored in a dry 
place where mice and rats could not interfere with it. But 
in case this has not been done, it will pay you to purchase seed 
corn either from some neighbor who grows large yields per 
acre of such varieties as you have reason to believe may be 
best suited to your soil, or buy from some reliable seedman 
who is not too far from your locality. Awhile before plant- 
ing time, your seed corn should be subjected to the germina- 
tion test, and only viable corn with rigorous germs should be 
used. for seed, and a regular stand may thereby be assured. 

As soon as your corn begins to appear above the ground, run 
a weeder or a smoothing harrow across the field and this may 
be repeated every week until the corn is five or six inches tall | 
when either double or single cultivators should be used’ as 
rapidly as possible and as often as necessary. Shallow culti- 
vation is best on light soils that are well drained. 

The corn should be thinned, especially when planted with a 
corn planter, ‘and the distance apart in the drill and the num- 
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ber of stalks to the hill will depend very largely upon the 
grade and fertility of the soil and the fertilizers used, and 
you farmers are the judges to pass upon this matter. 

A good many of our leading corn growers plant field or 
cow peas either in every middle or in every other middle of 
the corn rows when they are cultivating it for the last time. 
In this way they not only add to the supply of food for their 
families’ consumption, but add large quantities of much 
needed organic matter to the soil. 

Nearly all of you thoughtful farmers have planted oats in 
the fall for your stock, and we would urge that just as soon as 
they have been harvested, plant field peas in rows or sow 
them broadcast on that land, using an application of acid phos- 
phate as a fertilizer. Where a large quantity of leguminous 
forage is required, the soja bean may be used to an advan- 
tage to replace or supplement the cow peas and it does best 
planted in rows from the middle of April until the middle of 
June. : 

If these beans are to be planted in places on which they 
have never grown successfully, it may be necessary to inocu- 
late the soil and this may be done by taking soil from a field 
on which they have grown or a liquid culture may be pur- 
chased at a nominal cost from the State Department of Agri- 
culture . 

Doubtless the most valuable part of the farm is the home 
garden, but, nevertheless, this receives the least consideration 
of almost any part of it. Farmers in general consider gar- 
den work too insignificant to command very much of their 
valuable attention and time, and yet statistics show that there 
is no other part of the farm that produces such a large average 
yield per acre as the home garden. The health and happi- 
ness of our rural population may.depend very largely upon 
the large supply of fresh and delicious fruits and vegetables 
which we may have in return for the slightest thoughtful ef- 
fort put forth in that direction. 

A Southern farmer who fails to have canned fruits and 
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fresh or pickled vegetables for the whole year, should either 
be pitied for his ignorance or upbraided for his shiftlessness. 

During the present month garden peas should be planted, 
cabbage plants set, and hot beds made and cabbage and to- 
mato seed planted in them. Our experience here is that 
garden peas make larger growth and produce more peas when 
inoculated with a liquid culture that we purchase from the 
State Department of Agriculture, at the rate of 50 cents for 
enough to inoculate a sufficient quantity to plant an acre of 
land. 

Karly in March, Dwarf Essex rape seed may be planted for 
hogs and cattle and a portion of the field reserved for human 
use. Rape makes a very good salad when the leaves are ten- 
der. For early use onion sets should have been planted the 
last of September or early in October, but if this has not been 
done, the sets may be planted in March. Prior to planting, 
the land should be well plowed and harrowed and manured 
well with barnyard manure and a complete commercial fer- 
tilizer containing a good deal of nitrogen, preferably in an 
organic form. As soon as the leaves appear above ground, 
cultivation should start and should be kept up until the bulbs 
are of considerable size. As soon as any blades show signs of 
going to seed they should be pulled off. Negligence in this 
respect has doubtless caused more failures than anything else. 

One of the most hopeful signs we have seen in our school 
community for many years is the great demand for pigs. 
Men, women and children are buying pigs with the avowed 
intention of raising their own meat for another year. We 
commend this spirit, and at the same time we would suggest 
that everything that belongs to the pig family is not worth 
buying. 

One of the many approved breeds or a cross with one of 
them is far better than “scrubs.” Five pounds of corn will 
usually make an increase of one pound in weight of either a 
pure bred or a cross with a pure bred hog, while some “pine- 
rooters’” require twice the amount of corn to make the same 


ean, 
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To raise pork economically, pigs should be grazed on rape, 
crimson clover, oats and cow peas, and then pastured on sweet 
potatoes and -peanuts, and fed for a few weeks on corn so as 
to harden the fat. Unless a farmer takes advantage of his 
opportunities and surroundings, he may deceive himself by 
raising meat at an expense. 

In his humorous sketch of Mr. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
farm, Mark Twain says in part: “Mr. Beecher raises some 
of the finest crops of wheat in the county, but the unfavorable 
difference between the cost of producing it and its market 
value after it is produced has interfered considerably with its 
success as a commercial enterprise. - His special weakness is 
hogs, however. He considers hogs‘ the best game a farm pro- 
duces. He buys the original pig for a dollar and a half, and 
feeds him forty dollars worth of corn, and then sells him for 
about nine dollars. This is the only crop he ever makes any 
money on. He loses on the corn, but makes seven dollars 
and ‘a half on the hog.” 

Too many farmers are really making a little something on 
their pigs and losing a good deal on the corn and other things 
they are feeding them. 


A Mid-Winter Visit to Fessenden Academy, 
Fessenden, Florida 


BY THE REVEREND GEORGE W. MoorRE 


After an absence of ten years. I am making my third visit 
to Fessenden Academy, Florida. I have noted growth and 
development each time. There was always something new at 
Fessenden, a new building, a post office, larger plant and 
larger plans to meet the growing needs of the school and com- 
munity. 

The school has a campus of fifteen acres, a plant of two 
hundred acres of farm and woodland, and more than a dozen 
buildings. The principal, Reverend H. S. Barnwell, is a 
man of vision and high ideals, broad sympathy and genial 
personality. 
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On entering the campus the new things of the past decade 
untold like a panorama. A large sign bearing the name “‘Fes- 
senden Academy” tells where you are. A granite tomb with 
the name of the sacrificial Fessenden"marks the resting place 
of the noble founder. Nearby is a large garden with every 
variety of vegetables, peas, corn, onions, lettuce, beets, turnips, 
mustard, cabbages, raddish ete.,—all in mid-winter. Hay- 
ing just come from the land of snow and ice, I could scarcely 
believe my eyes until I was reminded that this is Florida, the 
land of sunshine, flowers and oranges. A number of bare- 
foot boys and girls give picturesque life to the scene. Nearby 
orange and grape fruit groves are laden with the luscious 
golden fruits which add to Florida’s wealth and fame. 

Since my last visit the work shop for boys. has been en- 
larged and a Domestic Science hall for girls erected. Cra- 
vath hall which served formerly as dining hall, is now a 
Boy’s Dormitory and the Principal’s office. The large build- 
ing on the south side of the campus is Carnegie Hall, the 
building on the West is the new laundry and the beautiful 
new structure to the right is the Primary school building. 

Fessenden also has a postoftice. Four daily trains on the 
Atlantic Coast Line stop on signal at the school. The tele- 
phone brings the place in touch with the surrounding country 
and with Ocala eight miles away. 

On the campus are see-saws for the girls and a merry-go- 
round for the boys. Croquet, tennis and baseball are also 
in evidence. | 

The American Missionary Association in securing Rev. H. 
S. Barnwell to further develop and extend the work of this 
institution had in mind a greater Fessenden. The intellec- 
_ tual, moral and spiritual life of the school and the moral and 
social uplift of the community are emphasized as their im- 
portance demands. ‘The religious life of the school is ex- 
pressed through the Sunday School, preaching service, and 
mid-week service and Christian Endeavor. The community 
needs are being realized through the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. 


and the services of the principal and teachers. 
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While Fessenden has done a great service in the past, a 
larger opportunity and service-awaits its future growth and 
development. The harmonious relations of the two races in 
this section has made the work of cooperation for the good of 
the people fruitful and beneficial. 


Health 


. The ignorance and indifference regarding health, traced 
to its. source, gets back to the criminal neglect of the subject 
in our educational system. What matters it what learning 
one acquires, what riches he accumulates, what honor he gains, 
if, because he has not been properly taught to care for his own 
body, he suffers and dies long years before his time 4 

I do not hesitate to pronounce those in charge of the educa- 
tion of the American youth guilty of sacrificing as many lives 


John 


annually as are lost in a year.of the Kuropean war. 
Brisbane Walker in Hearst’s Magazine. 


The Teeth.*—I think nothing would benefit our school 
more than to have a dentist come into our midst from time to 
time and by actual examination prescribe for the proper care 
of the teeth. The use of the teeth is to masticate the food and 
to aid digestion. They are not to be used as hammers and nut 
crackers. Food improperly masticated, and by this | mean 
not thoroughly ground by the teeth and well mixed with saliva 
of the mouth, means all sorts of troubles with the digestive 
organs. Some months ago we had a horse that came into a 
very bad state of health and everything was done to help the 
animal until some one suggested that her teeth be examined. 
It was found that certain teeth had outgrown others and that 
the animal could not chew her feed. They were filed off, 
and in less than a week the animal began to improve in looks. 
Digestion begins in the mouth, and unless the teeth and health 
of the mouth are in perfect condition, disease may be trans- 


*From a Chapel Talk by Principal T. S. Inborden. 
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mitted directly from these organs, or it may result.from poor 
mastication. Bad teeth, from whatever cause, will mean poor 
mastication, poor digestion and eventually poor health. The 
teeth should be cleaned after each meal or at least once a day. 
This should be done with a good brush and all solids should 
be removed. Teachers themselves should make frequent in- 
quiries along this line to see that this is done among their 
pupils. Even when kept in the best manner they should 
often be examined by a dentist. This examination may 
save many teeth. There is no asset in facial beauty to be 
prized more than the possession of beautiful teeth. Pearls 
can not be more prominently exhibited than here in the mouth. 
They are the most attractive gems that any individual can put 
on exhibition. It did me good the other day to hear a phy-- 
sician say to one of our African boys, “Boy, you have the 
prettiest teeth I ever saw.” When we lose them we may re- 
place them with silver, gold, cement or putty, but they are 
never quite so good as the original teeth. Let us take better 
care ot those which Nature has given us. 

I am told that in England every child has to be examined 
by a physician and an accurate record is kept of every physi- 
cal and mental deformity. . This is the first examination re- 
quired for entrance into the schools. The student is then put 
under training best fitted for his mental or physical deformity. 
In a few of the best schools of this country an account is being 
taken of these deformities and schools are being organized 
to train those who are especially backward. For the general 
health of the student and the community at large I think that 
every school should have in some way a physician connected 
with it, whose business is to examine every student and pre- 
scribe methods of procedure for the best development of each 
specific case of deficiency. Nothing affects character so much 
as good health. Nothing affects health so much as cleanli- 
ness. 
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A Letter to Undergraduates 


This letter is not particularly intended for those who are 
gifted for a definite vocation which they wish to follow; nor 
is 1t for those who, about to leave or having left Brick School, 
are expecting to pursue further study. But to those who find 
it necessary to enter upon life’s battle direct from Brick 
School; even to those who do not finish the course as given, let 
me appeal: Do your best with what you have. 

Most of us entered school with a desire to learn, and it is 
impossible for a normal being to remain long at Brick, with 
its excellent faculty and facilities, without noticeably chang- 
ing in intelligence. A passive attitude is not sufficient. Each 
student should purpose to make the most of what the School 
offers ; to actively engage in as many forms of wholesome de- 
velopment as his time will permit. For every moment of 
conscientious work or study there is sure reward. 

Do not become discouraged if you find it necessary to re- 
turn to an “undesirable district.”” The mere fact that you 
have studied at Brick School opens wide the doors of responsi- 
bility and opportunity, even in that “undesirable rural dis- 
trict.” 

Can you rest contented at selfishly seeking material gain at 
the expense of philanthropic and missionary efforts; at the 
expense of time and hard work of family and friends; at the 
_ expense of eager and hungering souls which should rejoice at 
your returning, and unto whose needs your ministering would 
repay all ? | 

We must, while we have the chance, do our best. We are 
‘all indebted to those who have helped us, to those through 
whom that help came, and we owe it to ourselves to be service- 
able in return. 

Resolve today to do your best. 

Cuartes Barrre, 710. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


A Crrcutar Lerrer. The following letter has been sent 
out by our Sunday School to former students and graduates. 
It is reprinted here with the hope that others may be inter- 
ested. Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, Brick 
School, Bricks, North Carolina. 


DEAR FRIEND:—In years past you have taken so much pleasure in 
our Lincoln Memorial Offering that we are confident you will wel- 
come now from the Brick Sunday School an opportunity to share in 
its annual offering for 1917. Sunday, February 11th, has been desig- 
nated as Lincoln Sunday and the entire month of February given in 
which to build up the offering. - 

The number of contributors published in the Brick News last 
year occasioned much favorable comment. It was a sweet assurance 
to all Brick School and an inspiration to those who carry the larger 
financial responsibility of sustaining our work. | 

Please find enclosed your copy of the concert exercise. “Fair Play 
for Handicapped Americans” is the subject of this exercise. Eskimos, 
Orientals, Indians, Highlanders, Negroes, Porto Ricans, Hawaiians,, 
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and Spanish-Americans are all worthy of a chance as the A. M. A. 
sees it. The A. M. A. is reaching 27,000 pupils and church mem- 
bers. The A. M. A. is sustaining 739 teachers and missionaries in 
21 States. These missionaries are at work in 61 schools, 224 
churches and 50 out stations. Our school here at Bricks is but one 
of the many. To have some share in the moulding of the lives of so 
many worthy people as are cared for by the A. M. A. is to be re- 
garded as a privilege. 

Let us hear from you at any time during the month of February. 
A report of the student contribution, the contributions of friends, 
graduates and former students will be inserted in the Brick News 
for March. Unless there is a request to the contrary, we wish to 
publish with the name of each nonresident at Bricks the amount 
donated. Yours sincerely, 

THE J. K. Brick SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
JOSEPH FLETCHER, Superintendent. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Former inmates of Benedict Hall will be interested to 
know that the hot-air furnaces are being removed and a steam- 
heating plant installed. 


Professor George Haynes, of Fisk University, visited us on 
the 29th of January. His chapel talk on Education was well 
received. 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass, Secretary of the American Mission- 
ary Association, spent a few hours at Brick with Principal 
Inborden on the 6th of February. 


On February 7th Principal Inborden, Mrs. Inborden, and 
Mr. Elzy represented the School at the burial of Mrs. Lizzie 
Sessom, of Nashville, N. C. To the bereaved family the 
Brick School extends its sympathy. Mrs. Sessom was the 
mother of ten children. All of them were present at the 
funeral. One of her sons is a graduate of the Brick School, 
and is at present a student of the Dental School of Howard 
University. Two of her children are in school at Brick. Mr. 
Alexander Sessom is well up in the front ranks of the stu- 
dents, and is serving the Brick News faithfully and effec- 
tively. 
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Individuality in Dress 

We are often warned not to judge people by their dress and 
general appearance, but to look beyond and deeper into the 
beauties of mind and for real worth. This is very well, and 
excellent advice, but it must not be forgotten that a large 
amount of individuality is shown both in the choice and ar- 

rangement of the apparel. 

| Personality is compelled to assert itself, and just as no 
two persons play a piece of music in exactly the same 
way, neither will a particular costume have the same effect | 
when seen on different wearers. 

The woman who is blind to the beautiful in Art and Nature 
is seldom a successful dresser; she can hardly expect to de- 
velop good taste in one direction only, and that in the adorn- 
ment of her own person. Her single resource is her dress- 
maker. She arrays herself in clothes which are designed and 
modeled for the sole view of being in the latest fashion. 
There is no “self” in this style of dressing, and the result is 
unsatisfactory. 

The great art in dress is to adapt the passing fashion to the 
individual; not to copy it slavishly; but wear what is smart 
and up-to-date modified to one’s ideas and requirements. Many 
women who have real vocations in life, who are either artists, 
authors, or whose lives are given up to good and unselfish 
work, look upon dress as beneath their notice ‘and unworthy 
of their time and consideration. This should not be > fOr 
no woman engrossed in public work can afford to neglect the 
personal touch in her costume, or the thought and care neces- 
sary in the selection of a garment to. see that it will please 
rather than detract from her personality. The same dress 
may be an “impossibility” to one woman and a “charm” to. 
another. 
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A strong-minded woman, so called, goes a step further, and 
by ignoring the changes of fashion, thinks 1t worthy of praise 
that she is willing to appear in public differently clad from 
her sisters; but this is often displeasing. She may achieve 
originality in appearance, but it is at'the sacrifice of grace 
and beauty and a certain compatibility that should be sought 
for by every woman. ‘To know that which before us lies in 
daily life is the prime wisdom” applies as much to dress as to 
any other detail of like importance. 

Therefore, thought should be given to dress in order that 
it may be adapted to the individual. Style needs a touch, 
like the dab of an artist’s brush, to make it most attractive. 
ost is a matter of importance to every one. 

BESsSIE Broapnax, (ate 


—— 


The Young Women’s Christian Association is doing very 
_aggressive work. Basket-ball teams have recently been organ- 
ized and equipped for practice under its supervision and sup- 
port. The new outdoor court is to be placed to the east of 
Benedict Hall. 


A club to be called “‘The Select English Club” has been or- 
ganized. Its object is to promote the use of correct English. 
Meetings are to be held twice each month. 


The volunteer Bible Study Groups of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association are very well attended. There are 
three groups, each of which is led by one of the men teachers 
of the faculty. These groups meet at 9 o’clock each Sunday 
morning. 


The Y. M. CO. A. Brass Band, led by R. L. Shepard, ’20, 


firrisenoed music for an teeth dal rally at the Shady Grove 
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School on the 26th of January. Miss Iowa Bellamy, the 
teacher in charge, was much pleased with the outcome of the 
meeting. The band boys are willing to help again. 


Friday, February 2d, brought the end of our first semester 
and a full day off from study.. The basket-ball game sched- 
uled by the Normal and Grammar teams for this holiday was 
postponed on account of the extreme cold. 


Mr. Norman Saunders, *19, has been called home on ac- 
count of illness. The baseball club is especially anxious that 
his absence be very short. 


Miss Mary E. Putney, ’18, spent a few days at home dur- 
ing the week of February 4th, where she witnessed the mar- 
riage of her sister Esther to Mr. Robert Whitehead. 


Miss Gretchen LaCour has left us for Lawnside, New 
- Jersey, where she has reéntered school. Her departure cuts 
down our senior class of thirteen girls to the number twelve. 


The Y. M. C. A. has established a reading room in Beard 
Hall. The reading room in Elma seemed too far away. A 
campaign of several weeks duration has brought about better 
results than were hoped for at the outset. Both teachers and 
students gave books and subscriptions to papers and maga- 
zines. Iifty books have been donated, and others are ex- 
pected. Nine newspapers are on the files and cover as wide 
an area as we wish. 


[= ..\C.E. McGWIGAN 
eee RS General 


FOR BEST eee Ba rdware 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes 
Crockery, Furniture, Etc. 


at Lowest Prices 


Building Materials, Lime, Cement 
Brick and Shingles 


A Full Line of Groceries AGENTS FOR 
at Wholesale Prices Perret ors 


International Gasoline Engines 


MI Ee Yi = R Hackney Buggies and 


‘*The Hustler ’’ Thornhill Wagons 


KIMBALL HARDWARE GO.| Yam Aad 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA CLASS AND DISTINCTION 


Dealers in i f 
To Your Farming Business 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes by having nicely printed 


5 Letter Heads and Envelopes. 
Tools, Cutlery, Wire Call or write for samples 


Fencing, Stoves and prices. 
and Heaters 
The Progress Printing Co. 


HARNESS ENFIELD, N. C. 
W. E. BEAVANS haat 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
HARRISON-HALL DRUG CO, 
Leading Pharmacy Your Drug Store 
Se Wants 
MEDICINES ENFIELD, N. C. 


FANCY TOILET ARTICLES We Pay THE PosTAGE 


ON SMALL ARTICLES 
SYRINGES AND RUBBER a 


Goops 


W . Means that every dollar of actual 
hen Bank Credit money on deposit with the banks 
of this country is doing the work of five does it not seem that YOU 


ought to be taking advantage of the situation and be building up a 
bank credit for future use? 


Take advantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bank credit 
which you can use when needed. 


We shall be pleased to have you open the account with us. 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


s 


The JOSEPH K. BRICK 
SCHOOL 


BRICKS, NORTH GAROLINA 


was organized twenty-one years ago under, the general 
supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 
offers a first-class High School Course, including Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Agriculture, Work in Iron and 
Steel, Mechanical Drawing, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

A two-year Teacher Training Course is open to High 
School graduates. 

Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost per calen- 
dar month, $9. Poor boys over sixteen years of age may , 
work out a part or all of this amount. 

The School Farm contains 1,12914 acres. 

There are 23-school buildings and cottages. 

The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving money 
order, registered mail, and parcel post service. 

The telegraph and telephone connections are through 
Enfield, N..C. 

Atlantic Coast Line trains 33 and 34 stop at Brick cn 
signal. 

Prepaid freight may be sent direct to Bricks, N. C. Ex- 
press may be sent to Enfield, N. C. 

The enrollment for last year was 355 students, under the - 
leadership of 22 teachers and officers. 

The students maintain religious, musical, and athletic 
organizations. 

There is a student brass band to enliven outdoor sports. 

For catalogue and other information, write 


of Bye INBORDEN 


PRINCIPAL | 


EDWARDS & BROUGHTON PRINTING CO., RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Joseph K. Brick 


News 


Vol. XVII. Bricks, N. C., March, 1917 No. 5 
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EDUCATION 


It is not scholarship alone, but scholarship impregnated with 
religion, that tells on the great mass of society. We have no faith 
in the efficacy of mechanics’ institutes, or even of primary and ele- 
mentary schools, for building up a virtuous and well conditioned 


» peasantry, so long as they stand dissevered from the lessons of 


Christian piety. 
Unless your cask is perfectly clean, whatever you pour into it 
turns sour.—Horace. 


“4 


Published by Joseph Keasbey Brick Agricultural, Industrial 
and Normal School 
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The J. K. Brick School Farmers’ Day 
JOHN D. Wray, Negro Boys’ Club Agent. - 


The farmers who came to Brick School this year for the 
conterence worked their way over almost impassable roads. 
A larger number than usual came in on the train, but they 
only shortened their journey from home to the train through 
the mud. Very nearly: five hundred farmers were present, 
and the interest shown at the two sessions held leads one to 
feel that all who came had felt the upward pull of previous 
meetings and would not be kept away. 

The three subjects discussed were: “How to Reduce the 
High Cost of Living,” “How to Prolong Life by Practicing 
Sanitation,” and “The Most Effective Way to Teach in the 
Pubhe Schools.” 

Lhe production of money crops at the expense of food crops 
was given as the cause of high prices of food. The remedy 
recommended was to produce home supplies. As long as the 
farmer pays $12 per barrel for flour when it could be pro- 
duced on the farm for $1; 20 cents per pound for meat when 
it could be raised for 24% or 5 cents; $1.25 per bushel for 
corn when it might be grown on the farm for 20 cents; $25 to 
$30 per ton for hay when it might be produced for less than 
$5, so long will these conditions exist. Our only hope is for 
the farmer to grow enough for himself and some to spare. 
We must produce enough food to stop the Western importa- 
tion or there will be no change, save for a higher rather than 


a lower cost of living. 
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Another thought was brought out. The farmer must stop 
paying $75 per ton for nitrate of soda and draw upon the 
unlimited free supply in the air. If he will plant legumes 
and trap this nitrogen, it will not only save him the expense 
of buying nitrate, but of buying hay in the spring and sum- 
mer. ‘To spend his time raking and hauling leaves and pine 
straw to keep his stable ‘and lots well littered and raise all the 
barnyard manure he can to reduce his fertilizer bill, is a great 
deal better than spending his time on the streets and the 
sunny side of buildings during the winter. 

The Brick School Farm display of corn, hay, soy beans, 
velvet bean seed, cow peas, turnips, rutabagas, pumpkins, 
white potatoes, home-cured meat, and many other good things 
that make farmers happy and prosperous, was a good lesson 
for all. 

Mrs. Annie W. Holland, State Supervisor, spoke on how 
the women by better methods of economy could help reduce 
the high cost of living. She made a very fine address, full 
of common sense. | 

Dr. A. S. Harrison, Enfield, N. C., addressed the confer- 
ence on health. He made it clear how a person might pro- 
long life by using a little common sense and better methods 
of sanitation. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Harrison spoke again on 
methods of teaching. His simple way of presenting public 
school subjects to children is worthy of special attention. 
The teachers who missed this address missed a rare treat. 
His speech showed just the kind of teacher the future is 
going to demand. And when we get such teachers in our 
schools as he described, educational work in North Carolina 
will be revolutionized. 

The School served a free dinner, consisting of 70 gallons 
of Brunswick stew, 4 barbecued hogs, and plenty of other 
food besides. About 500 people ate and were satisfied. 
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There were exhibitions of public school work under the 
direction of the Brick School Extension Department. The 
display was creditable and several prizes were awarded. 


Farmers’ Day School Exhibits 


The rural schools near Brick School had very good school 
exhibits displayed Farmers’ Day in the assembly room of the 
Administration Building, which was given over for that fea- 
ture of the day’s program. ‘The exhibits represented both 
the industrial and literary labors of the schools. Among some 
of the interesting things on exhibit were miniature furniture 
and bread, besides the fancy and practical needlework. There 
were also note-books and scrap books beautifully made. 

We were glad to receive an exhibit of garment making 
from a rural school of Pitt County. The Enfield Graded 
School and Cherry Grove School also sent good exhibits. 

Prizes were awarded the following schools: 


Shady Grove School, Nash County; Miss Iowa Bellamy, Teacher; 
Mrs. Alston, Assistant: First Prize—$5 in gold. 

Shiloh School, Nash County; Miss S. A. Phillips, Teacher: Second 
Prize—Framed Picture. 

Whitakers School, Edgecombe County; Miss S. L. Dawson, 
Teacher: Third Prize—Framed Picture. 

Taylor’s School, Nash County; Miss Sallie Arrington, Teacher: 
Fourth Prize—Framed Picture. . 

Dawson School, Halifax County; Miss Carrie Hartsfield, Teacher: 
Fifth Prize—Three Pictures. 

Whitakers School, Nash County; Mrs. J. A. Jenkins, Teacher: 
Sixth Prize—Picture and one year’s subscription to the “Progressive 
Farmer.” 

Draughn School, Nash County; Miss Sadie Butt, Teacher: Seventh 
Prize—One year’s subscription to the “Home Magazine.” 

McDaniel School, Halifax County; Miss Martha Bullock, Teacher: 
Eighth Prize—Sterno Lamp. 

Timon Branch School, Halifax County; Miss Haywood, Teacher: 
Ninth Prize—Picture. 


Special prizes on note-books and bread were awarded to the 
Shiloh Sehool. 
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We wish to thank the following persons for gifts as prizes: 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, of Raleigh, for a year’s subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer and Home Magazine; Mrs. B. 1. 
Taylor for 50 cents, the prize on note-books; the Beavan’s 
Drug Company of Enfield for the gift of a Sterno Alcohol 
Lamp; also, Meyer, the Hustler, and Kimball Furniture 
Company each for a very handsome picture. 

Lois Jouns ALLEN, 


The Work of a Medical Inspector in the 
School System 


[The following article was written by a young man whose home is 
about five miles through the country from Brick School. He is a 
graduate of Brick School and at present a student of medicine in 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.—Hditor. } 

We are living in an age of advancement for ‘all the institu- 
tions of human society, and our school system is trying to 
keep pace with the times. The schools of our country may be 
roughly divided into city and rural schools, with a few pri- 
vate institutions falling in each group. 

The city school has many advantages over the country 
school in buildings and general equipment; but life‘in such 
a school is more congested, and most of them are short of 
playgrounds, which are needed for the development of strong 
and robust children. On the other hand, the rural school has 
not the building equipment, but it is usually supplied with 
playgrounds and fresh air, | 

The congested life of the city school has foreed the board 
of education in most cities to give the teachers the aid of a 
medical inspector, whose duty is to visit the schools weekly. 
He is to look over the children ‘and keep in close touch with 
the teachers, so that he can answer their calls to look after 
the health of a student at a moment’s notice. The inspector 
must also look after the schoolroom and its surroundings. 
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keeping them in the best hygienic condition as a prophylactic 
measure against any disease. 

A medical inspector would certainly be a valuable addition 
to the rural school. If such an inspector visited a crowded 
rural school room (12 feet by 16 feet), with 60 or 75 students 
present, a very common finding in North and South Carolina, 
what would he begin to do? 

He would first examine the air of such a room during school 
hours to find out its carbon dioxide content. If he found the 
air containing an abnormal amount of carbon dioxide, he 
would devise a plan of ventilation which would give each stu- 
dent 50 cubic meters of air per hour. Much of the stupid- 
ness which teachers find in their students can be traced tothe 
students breathing air loaded with carbon dioxide. When 
such air is inhaled the blood cannot get the amount of oxygen 
needed to keep the brain cells active enough for taking new 
facts. 

An inspector would see that the teacher had a thermometer 
and kept her room at 70 degrees F., because extremes, either 
above or below this point, would predispose the children to 
bronchial catarrh and other more serious pulmonary diseases 
which give us such a high death rate between the ages of 18 
and 25. 

Medical men know that light is the most essential element 
for the development of animal and plant life. It is, there- 
fore, one of the most important needs of a schoolroom or a 
living room. A number of years ago many doctors found 
that light had a deleterious effect upon certain germs which 
are capable of producing disease, and that many of them are 
destroyed when exposed to the sunlight from eight to ten 
hours. | 

The medical inspector would state that the window space 
necessary for giving efficient light to a schoolroom is as J to 6 
of the floor space, 7. e., if a room has 60 square feet of floor 
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space it should have 10 square feet of window space to make 
its lighting hygienie. | 

School children should be given a thorough physical exami-’ 
nation at the opening of school and middle of each school 
year. ‘Their measurements should be taken to see if they 
have grown, and to find any indication of a chronic infectious 
disease, such as tuberculosis of the spinal column, hip or 
knee joints, which is so prevalent among children. They 
should be examined periodically for acute infectious diseases, 
scabies, measles, chicken-pox, smallpox, impetiago, and scarlet 
fever. ‘Tuberculosis of the spine is responsible for many 
deformities ‘among children which can be easily prevented if 
detected early and given the proper treatment. 

The ears and eyes are the channels through which we re- 
ceive most of our knowledge, and a great deal more care 
should be given to them in childhood. The eyes should be 
examined for myopia or shortsightedness, a common deform- 
ity among children and one that handicaps them. <A teacher 
of twenty years experience in the public schools of Washing- 
ton, D. C., states that she had a student who made the lowest 
record in his class for three years. He was not only stupid, 
but hard to control. When examined by the inspector, the 
child was suffering from myopia, which was corrected with a 
pair of glasses. The child then developed into the brightest 
student in his class, held the record with good conduct for the 
remaining five years under her supervision. There are many 
other teachers who report similar results on ear and eye cor- 
rections, while still others credit the inspector with improving 
the health of their students by removing ‘adenoids and tonsilar 
erowths. i 

Exercise is a physiological necessity in the life of a grow- 
ing child. It increases the rate and force of the heart, 
which in turn increases the supply of blood to the cells and 
tissues in the distant parts of the body. The inspector would 
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prescribe definite kinds of exercise for those who need to 
develop specific portions of the body. 

It is the duty of the medical director of the school board to 
see that the boys and girls develop a strong body, the sure 
foundation of the intellectual and moral life. 

J. P. Harrison, 710. 


Prepare ! 
CHARLES R. BARRETT. 


Why argue, brother, for peace or war? 
All things worth while must be battled for; 
And whether with fist or wit or blade, 
He battles best who is best arrayed; 
Nor waits misfortune’s star-shell flare 
To light the warning: 
Prepare! Prepare! 


Why argue, brother, that all is well? 
What the future holds, no man ean tell. 
But he who arms both his head and hand 
Serves best himself, his home, his land; 
Whether war or trade sounds the trumpet blare 
That warns the unready: 
Prepare! Prepare! 


Why argue, brother, ‘‘Let well alone’? 
On the untilled field only weeds are grown. 
And a slothful ease neither fits a man 
For the march of peace, nor the battle’s van: 
His defeats are many, successes rare, 
Who scorns the warning: 
Prepare! Prepare! 


Why argue, brother, or dodge the fact? 
The weakest is ever the first attacked; 
The least prepared is the first to fall— 
And it matters not—the loss is small; 
While the greatest things can he safely dare, 
Who heeds the warning: 
Prepare! Prepare! 
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[FEMS OF. INTEREST 

A parade of day school children, about two hundred of 
them, representing several county schools and the Model 
Elementary School of Brick, was an interesting incident of 
the Farmers’ Day happenings. The children ranged in age 
from three years upward, and marched, the shortest first, in 
single file to the time of a drummer selected from their own 
ranks. A large United States flag was carried at the head 
of the line, and more than ‘a hundred of the children carried 
small models of the same flag. 


The following letter was left with us at our request by 
Mr. C. H. Tobias of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
It was received at Brick School by Mr. Tobias about two 
months after it was written. It is a remarkable letter, and 
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the Brick News wishes its readers to share it with us. Mr. 
Lloyd of Howard University and Mr. Ballou of Knoxville 
College left the United States early in February to join Mr. 
Yergan in his work. 

Dar-Es-SALAAM, BRITISH EAST Arrica, December 19, 1916. 


My Dear Topsras:—Your good letter of October 16th has just 
reached me. There are few things that mean more to a fellow out 
here than a letter from any part of America. It is useless, therefore, 
to tell you how very glad I am to hear from you. 

As you doubtless know by this time, I am out of India and in East 
Africa. War conditions, as you may know, necessitated my coming 
here. Such an opportunity for service I have never had before. The 
roles I fill are almost too numerous to mention: chaplain, “movie” 
operator, Red Cross nurse, grave-digger, director of athletics, etc.; all 
of which means that I am kept busy with all the faculties I possess. 
There is nevertheless great joy in it all. 

I am now “somewhere in German East Africa,’ just a few miles 
from the fighting lines. As soldiers come into my huts wounded and 
tired from the fight, and as I make my visits to the camps, I too often 
wish that I had twice my strength. They are an appreciative lot, 
too. As soon as they get the spirit we can make things hum. 

About the honors of war I need not write much; you can read of 
them daily. But when one comes into contact with the stench of de- 
caying human bodies and has to fight rats at night which become 
bold from their feast upon these same human bodies, and when one 
with his hands has helped to pull a half-decayed body out of the 
burning desert sand—I say when one has had these experiences the 
honors of war appear in a bit different light. Men in such a life 
become hardened; life is cheap to them, and there seems to be noth- 
ing to arouse those higher qualities which one possesses. Nothing 
temporal I mean—nothing but the power of Christ; for no longer 
back than last Sunday as I delivered the evening talk there were big 
brawny chaps just returned from killing men, to weep like babies. 
War is abnormal and men under its spell become so. We all long to 
see it over. ; 

Besides a camp of 3,000 (more or less) of native troops there are 
West Indian, West African, and South African troops. At present I 
am working with them all as well as possible. Fever, insect bites, 
and a sting from a nonpoisonous snake have laid me up several 
times, but I am still able to do my bit. I am having experiences 
galore but will wait and tell you about them when I return. 

I am glad that the six men: have been secured. When the question 
was raised by Carter through the Indian Council I insisted that my 
associates in America be given the responsibility of picking the men. 
I feel now that we have the right kind of men, if you have had a 
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hand in it. All of these developments mean much to us, for I believe 
our student work is going to be tremendously strengthened by this 
outlet and foreign interest. How God has answered our prayer! At 
times, Tobias, I feel like shouting over the whole affair. Write Jones 
and Mr. Hunton about it all. : 

It is very kind of you to remember me to my friends as. you pass 
through the colleges. I think of and pray for our students each day. 
And for you and Johnson do I pray each day. Remember me kindly 
to Johnson. I trust that you both are meeting with success in every 
respect. I long to ‘be there with you. Simply say to the students for 
me that I am trying in my weak way to do the things which I urged 
them to do as I visited them last year. 

Unless all my plans are disarranged I shall be leaving in June for 
America, reaching there in August or September. We all hope that 
the war in Africa will be over long before that time. I regret much 
that I am to be away from the student conference next May. This 
will be the first session I have missed. When I think of what it has 
meant to me it becomes almost sacred in my estimation. 

Well, old fellow, continue to pray for me. One needs prayer out in 
these wilds. 

Please keep me posted and ask the men to write me. 

Believe me to be as ever, Yours sincerely, 

MAx YERGAN. 
C. H. Tostas, Esq., 
1450 Gwinnett St., 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


The Brick School was much pleased to see many county 
and city school officers present on Farmers’ Day. Among the 
many were Professor Pope and Rev. M. A. Tally, Roeky 
Mount; Miss Lucy Richmond, Supervisor of Negro Schools 
for Pitt County; Miss W. A. Nicholls, Supervisor for Halifax 
County, and Miss Esther V. Bryant, Supervisor for Kdge- 
combe County. 


The Brick School extended a hearty welcome to Prof. N. B. 
Young, president of the A. and M. College of Florida, on his 
visit here on the 5th of March. 


The Rev. R. B. Johns, who served us as chaplain during 
the first semester, has been called to the Broadway Congre- 
gational Church near Sanford, N. C. 
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The Brick Sunday School reports the following Lincoln 
Memorial Collection for the American Missionary Associa- 


tion: | 
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The Sunday School acknowledges with pleasure the contri- 
butions of absent friends, as follows: 
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The Brickite Club of Howard University..................... 2.00 
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(50 cents counted with Class No. 1.) 
Mr. Raymond Martin, Philadelphia, Penn............. Cae creat: 1.00 
(Counted with Class No. 8.) 
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A Student’s Estimate of Farmers’ Day at 
Brick School 

There is no day celebrated at the Brick School that is more 
significant to the student body and more helpful to the farm- 
ers than the 22d of every February, when. we lay aside our 
regular routine of school work to take part in the Farmers’ 
Conterence. It is a day which affords the students an oppor- 
tunity to publicly exhibit their work; an opportunity for 
gaining new inspiration, and an opportunity for serving the 
visitors. : 

At 9:30 o’clock in the morning a procession of students, 
three hundred strong, is lined up in military array and headed 
by the brass band, marches toward the station to meet the 
newcomers. At the arrival of the train the procession, re- 
inforeed by this large number of friends, makes ‘a return 
march to our chapel, where the exercises of the day take place. 
A large number of students take up duties of the day which 
have been assigned them. It is not altogether a holiday, but 
a day on which much extra work has to be done. There are 
usually prepared on Farmers’ Day over a thousand meals; 
all of which is done by student labor under direction of the 
teachers. 

The occasion for extra work does not engage the entire 
student body, but gives many an opportunity to be present ‘at 
the meetings. And no normal being, who has any metal in 
himself, can sit and listen to the pathetic reports of some of 
the older farmers who tell how they struggle to obtain prop- 
erty and to keep their children in school, without getting a 
new inspiration and resolve within himself to do more ‘and be 
better by using wisely his opportunities. A number of those 
farmers who do not own their farms are sending their chil- 
dren to school. Not only is the student body benefited by 
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these meetings, but the farmers as well. The farmers are 
taught and persuaded by those who have larger experiences 
how to properly care for their farms and how to cultivate 
them in such a way that the soil may properly utilize those 
elements already present. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place for the writer to 
mention one instance of which he is able to speak with posi- 
tive knowledge. ‘There was a certain farmer several years 
ago who, at the time, had a boy in Brick School. Through 
this boy this farmer became interested in these farmers’ 
meetings. or several years he attended the meetings regu- 
larly. On one oceasion, Principal Inborden asked all in the 
audience who owned homes and farms to stand. Many of 
whom he asked to tell how they came into possession of these 
farms and with what difficulties they met in paying for them. 
This particular farmer referred to above did not own any 
land. After the meeting was over he went home with a 
vision of which he never lost sight, until that which once 
seemed visionary was converted into reality. Evidences of 
this vision can now be seen in a beautiful little farm located 
on a public road three miles from town, valued at over two 
thousand dollars. This boy who was at the time a student at 
Brick, has completed the prescribed course and is now study- 
ing in one of the larger universities. This farmer, since that 
time, has put two girls in Brick School and has another son 
here who will finish next year. Many such cases can be 
easily enumerated and all attributed to the influence of the 
Brick School. A. H. Szssom, Jr., 718. 


As the warm days of March creep silently upon us and the 
sun calls forth the beautiful grasses and flowers of the campus, 
at the same time it awakens us from our hibernating places 
and inoculates our system with the baseball spirit. The 
eraduating class of last year having taken from us some of 


our old guards, it becomes necessary to organize almost a 
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new team. ‘Ihe manager of baseball, seeing evidences of the 
baseball spirit as it was exhibited around the campus, called 
for volunteers to mobolize on the athletic field. Almost im- 
inediately they were seen on the field working earnestly to 
perfect a strong team for the year. Notwithstanding the 
handicap, the men express profound confidence of making an 
excellent showing this season. 


At a regular meeting of the Y. M. C. A. held Saturday 
evening, February 24th, officers were elected. P. J. Ches- 
son, Rh. H. Smith, and C. W. LeGrand were reélected to their 
respective oftices—president, vice-president, ‘and secretary. 
G. W. McLean was elected corresponding secretary, and G. F. 
3umpass treasurer. 

The Y. M. C. A. under the leadership of Mr. Chesson 
during the past year has measured up to the standard of any 
previous year. His reélection is ‘a worthy recognition of his 
services. The Y. M. C. A. reading-room, which has been 
established during his administration, is an evidence of his 
good work. A wd 

All members of the Y. M. C. A. are now looking forward 
with much anticipation to the annual banquet and installation 
of officers, Saturday evening, March 31st. We have been 
successful in securing Mr. C. C. Spaulding, Durham, N. C., 
to deliver the annual address. Mr. Spaulding is vice-presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Mutual and Provident Association, 
and is a very competent business man. He will address the 
Y. M. C. A. on Race Codperation in business and professional 
interests. 

Mr. ©. H. Tobias, one of the International Secretaries of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, visited our school a 
few days’ago in the interest of the Y. M. C. A. Bible Con- 
ference that is to be held at King’s Mountain, N. C. Our 
Y. M. C. A. has pledged to send not less than three representa- 


tives to this conference. 
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Astrology Often Not Dependable 
R. B. JoHNS 

“Let now the astrologers, the star-gazers, the monthly prognosti- 
cators stand up and save thee. . ... Behold! rury shall be as 
stubble.’—Isa. 47:13, 14. 

Esau and Jacob, in their determination to be born at a 
time when the stars were fighting in their favor, got matters 
a little mixed. ‘ach tried’ to be first. Esau succeeded. 
Jacob tried then to come abreast. Failing in that, he caught 
Esau by the heel, and they came tandem. Throughout all 
his early career Jacob was noted for persistency, and by a 
skillfully laid plan he later che the long coveted right of 
the first born. 

It sometimes happens in the case of twins that one arrives 
after a considerable lapse of time behind the other, during 
which interval the stars appointed to foretell their career and 
destiny have time to readjust themselves, and the map for 
the one will not serve as an accurate guide for the other; but 
in the case of the two babes under consideration there was 
no time for the stars to shift, and for once astrology failed 
to make a reliable forecast. 

When St. Augustine was giving astrology some consider- 
ation he had not gone far with his investigations till he came 
to the case of Jacob and Esau, when suddenly his special in- 
terest in the subject ceased. There are others among us who, 
learning that their horoscopes boded only ill, after taking a 
hint from Augustine felt the tension relax, and determined, 
in spite of what the heavens might be telling, to hew out for 
themselves independent careers. 
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Astrology does not always split the truth so nearly in the 
middle as in the case of Esau and Jacob. We are sometimes 
startled when we compare its forecastings with actual out- 
comes; but even then one is not bound irrevocably to pursue 
the way the planets indicate. He may call a halt, and, turn- 
ing about, fight and win out in surprising fashion. 

It is worth noting how little the men who have made their 
names great cared about the stars and the signs of the Zodiac. 
When Abraham Lincoln was premeditating coming and was 
casting about for an opportune month, it occurred to him he 
would make no mistake if he copied the example of the great 
“Father of his Country.” In his modesty he chose a shghtly 
different date, but well on in the same month. Lincoln’s 
choice proved wonderfully wise. Other men—lesser of 
course—have with reckless daring given little heed to times 
and seasons. When they felt like coming, they came. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt found himself headed in this direction in the 
month of October, when Nature was winding up her affairs 
for the year, but four months seemed too long for a tempes- 
tuous temperament like his to wait, and he came right along; 
and he has been coming right along when and where ‘least 
expected ever since. 

Among the subdominant people in the Southland there are 
many who, like the massive and masterly Douglass and the 
incomparable Booker T. Washington, know nothing about 
birthdays and horoscopes, but who from lowhest origin, in 
defiance of environment, despite the efforts to block their way, 
rise to worthy manhood and womanhood, and often to emi- 
nence in the industrial, scientific, and literary worlds. Po- 
tential in every one of us lies raw material that, if discovered 
and rightly handled, would make us not merely tolerable, but 
positively and sincerely welcome in any community of our 
choosing. 

For such discovery and development appreciative men and 
women :-of wealth in the North—the Bricks, Slater, Daniel 
Hand, Carnegie, Rockefeller, and thousands besides not noted 
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for their wealth—are willing in true altruistic spirit to share 
with their brothers in black whom good fortune has over- 
looked ; and these benefactors have dotted the Southern States 
with institutions of learning, which their subsequent bene- 
factions with clock-like regularity continue to sustain. Op- 
portunities so great ought not to be esteemed lightly by the 
fathers and mothers of our young people, for who ean tell till 
trial has been made who are to be the future leaders of our 
rapidly rising race ? 

Let me name just a few who in person and achievement 
reveal the possibilities that are providentially stored away for 
many of the rest of us. There is the Rev. Dr. Matthew B. 
Anderson, a very distinguished Presbyterian minister in 
Philadelphia, who has by dint of grit and incessant toil estab- 
lished not only a fine church home, but, besides, an indus- 
trial plant at a cost of $200,000. There is in the same city 
Dr. Mossell, a prominent physician, and the capable head of 
the great Douglass Hospital, who with his talented wife, her- 
self an author of no mean repute, is projecting a school for 
educating trained nurses, the outlay necessary being $25,000. 
There is Rev. Dr. William N. DeBerry, the Congregational 
pastor in Springfield, Mass., who has made that: great city 
a paradise for such as would escape from intolerable condi- 
tions in the South. There is Professor Kelly Miller, notable 
for his searchlights thrown on Negro problems, and upon the 
iniquities of such misguided preachers as the author of “The 
Leopard’s Spots.” There is Dr. H. H. Proctor, a man physi- 
eally and intellectually of giant mould, who has bearded the 
lion in his den and closed numerous dens of iniquity, and 
organized the largest colored institutional church in the 
country—in the city of Atlanta. 

Space is too limited to describe and time too short to even 
flash a light upon the magnificent work wrought by such 
men as Inborden, DuBois, Tanner, in art and education; and 
such religious leaders as Garner, L. B. Moore, G. W. Moore, 
Dallas, J. Flynn, Charles Price Jones, and many others. 
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Such as these, as the years roll by, must be replaced by those 
whose intellects are yet in the budding state. 

Let every youth and maiden now fortunate enough to be in 
any of our numerous schools brace themselves firmly against 
untoward conditions and attempt great things for God, as- 
sured of a future well worth while a few years farther on. 


The Soy Bean 
By H. G. FoRNEY 


The following article is published in order to crystallize a sug- 
gestion made at our Ingraham Chapel meeting called by Principal 
Inborden on the 5th of April in response to Governor Bickett’s proc- 
lamation. | 

All of our Government agents are recommending the planting of 
an increased number of acres to food and feed crops. Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston writes as follows: 

“It is obvious that the greatest and most important service that is 
required of our agriculture under existing conditions is an enlarged 
production of the staple food crops. Because of the shortage of such 
crops practically throughout the world there is no risk in the near 
future of excessive production such as sometimes has resulted in un- 
remunerative prices to producers. This is particularly true of the 
cereals and of peas, beans, cowpeas, soy beans, and buckwheat. In 
view of the world’s scarcity of food, there is hardly a possibility that 
the production of these crops by the farmers of the United States 
can be too great this year, and there is abundant reason to expect 
generous price returns for all available surplus.” 

; EDITOR. — 


With the boll weevil in sight, we should prepare to meet 
them, and, it seems to me, one of the best ways to do this is to 
make rich land and a plenty of feedstuff. For both, the soy 
bean will play a great part. 

Let us consider the growing of the soy bean. After the soil 
has been well plowed and harrowed, the beans may be planted 
in rows three feet apart. The harrowing and plowing should 
be done in the same day so as to make the soil mellow and to 
preserve the soil water. The planting can be best done with a 
peanut planter. It takes about one-half bushel of beans to 
plant an acre. The rows should be laid off and the planter 
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worked in the rows so as to finish the planting on the flat, 
making it possible to-run a weeder over the field as soon as the 
planting is done. 

As soon as the beans are well above the soil the weeder 
should be worked over the field again. This operation should 
be repeated until the beans are large enough to cultivate. 
Cultivate them two or three times. They will need no chop- 
ping. 

As a grazing crop for pigs, the writer has found nothing 
that will make more green feed than the soy bean. Pigs may 
be turned in on the crop as soon as the plant begins to bear. 
They will eat the entire stalk and grow very fast. 

To prolong the grazing season two varieties may be planted 
—an early and a late variety. In this way the grazing sea- 
son may be made to last two or three months. 

As a hay crop, I have found nothing to make better hay 
than the soy bean. All the stock around the barn eat it. 
Horses, mules, and dairy cattle can be kept in good condition 
by feeding it with very little grain. 

To use the soy bean for hay, the cutting should ‘be done 
when the first beans are grown and before they begin to turn. 
If the cutting is delayed till the beans begin to turn yellow, 
the stalks will be woody and too hard for feed. When cut 
just before the turning to yellow begins the stock take it up 
cleanly from their troughs, leaving hardly a straw. 

The hay is very easily cured. The cutting for one day may 
be raked the following morning. The hay should be raked into 
wind-rows and left for a day. On the following day it may be 
cocked and left for four or five days. At the end of this time 
the hay is ready for the barn loft. In storing the hay in the 
loft it should not be packed but left to settle of its own weight. 
Tf the cutting has been done at the time suggested above, it 
will be found that the hay does not drop its cured leaves under 
the handling. However the leaves may be caused to turn 
brown and to drop while handling the hay if it is left on the 
ground too long after the hay is cured. 
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» Let us consider the soy bean as a seed crop. I have saved 
seeds from the crops for two years only and in these years 
have found that I could gather from 20 to 25 bushels of the - 
seed per acre. At this writing the oil mills are paying $2 
per bushel for such seed. 

The soy bean has been planted each time on our farm after 
an oat crop. The oats amounted to at least a ton per acre, 
v. €., straw and grain cut at the turning stage. This oat hay 
is worth at the lowest $15 a ton. Adding to this the value of 
a soy bean crop, $40 or $50 per acre, how does the total com- 
pare with a cotton crop produced with fertilizer, expensive 
chopping and picking ? 

The soy bean is a legume and has the power to take up 
nitrogen from the air. 

In some cases it may be necessary to inoculate the soil in 
order to produce the bacteria that make the nodules of the 
roots effective traps for the nitrogen, but most of the soil of 
this section will grow the bean without inoculation. When 
the bean stalk is about waist high, I have taken up a few from 
the field and found nearly a pint of the nodules or knots on 
the roots of one stalk. If the beans are cut for hay, more 
than half of the fertilizer value is taken off. However, if the 
manure is returned to the land, you bring back most of it, 
the feed value offsetting the loss. If the seeds only are re- 
moved from the field and the stalk and leaves left to be turned 
under, the highest. manure value is secured. 

It is estimated that an acre of soy beans will take down 
from the air 50 or 75 pounds of nitrogen. ‘This is more nitro- 
gen than is found in a whole ton of 3-8-3 fertilizer. Besides 
this fertilizer value, the organic matter turned into the soil 
when only the seeds are removed from the crop 1s worth quite 
as much. In our sandy soil the organic matter is needed to 
hold the soil moisture and to render the plant food in the soil 
available. | ) 

My readers must grow a crép of soy beans before they can 
appreciate the value of a ripe field. | 
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High Birth Rate and Low Death Rate 

North Carolina’s high birth rate of 31.5 per 1,000 popu- 
lation against her low death rate of 13.8 gives her a most re- 
markable health record. Figures recently compiled by the 
Vital Statistics Department of the State Board of Health 
show that there were in North Carolina last year 55,512 
white births while there were 24,408 colored births, a total 
of 79,920. For the same time there were approximately 
31,500 deaths from all causes in the State. Apparently, 
from these figures, the death rate of the State has slightly de- 
creased while the birth rate remains about the same. 

Another interesting fact as brought out in the records of 
these “life and death” figures is that 80 per cent of the white 
births in the State are attended by a physician and 20 per 
cent by midwives. ‘The reverse is true for the colored race. 
Only 20 per cent of the colored births are attended by a phy- 
sician while 80 per cent are attended by midwives. 

Probably this fact, in the opinion of the Board, accounts 
to a large extent for the difference in the death rates of chil- 
dren under one week old for the white and the colored races. 
According to mortality statistics, almost twice as many col- 
ored babies die during the first week of life as white babies. 
While the ignorant midwife may be one factor responsible 
for this condition among the colored race, lack of prenatal 
care for mother and child is thought to be largely responsible 
for the greatest number of these deaths in both races.—The 
Progress, Enfield, N. C. 


What to Do During Clean-up Week 
The National Negro Business League, promoting a 
National Negro Health Week, lends us a needed hand in our 
efforts to improve health conditions. We recommend the ob- 
servance of the following clean-up rules which come to us 
from the secretary of the league: 


1. Move out and burn up all unnecessary rubbish and all unused 
old clothing and waste. Move, dust and clean well all pictures, furni- 
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ture, drapery, carpeting, bedding, clothing, cooking utensils, and 
all household ware. As far as possible, take all the furnishings of 
the house into the open air and sun them all day. If the day set 
aside for cleaning up is cloudy or rainy, do this on the next bright 
day. 

2. Brush down the walls and ceilings of all rooms; scrub and 
clean thoroughly all the floors and woodwork of the house. In 
scrubbing the floors, use strong lye and hot water; in cleaning furni- 
ture and painted woodwork, use mild warm water and soap with a 
scrubbing brush. Do not use lye water on anything that is painted. 

3. Paint or whitewash the walls, ceilings and woodwork. Then 
thoroughly dry, air and sun every room, especially the bed-rooms. 

4. Give careful attention to the front and back yards, as these 
menace the health and comfort of your family as long as they re- 
main untidy. Scrape off the worn surface dirt, level the walkways, 
and paint or whitewash the fences and house. In whitewashing, 
use plenty of good lime, and, to keep the whitewash from rubbing 
off, add one quart of salt to five gallons of whitewash. 

5. Repair the stable, the barn, and the henhouse. "Whitewash 
them if you can, and see that no filth remains in which flies can 
breed. 

6. Look after the springs and wells, and make sanitary the toilets 
at the schoolhouses and churches. 


ITEMS, OF INTEREST 


Answering the call to prepare for the defense of the United 
States, eighteen Brick School students have volunteered for 
training at the proposed camp for the training of officers for 
Negro volunteer regiments. 

The effective work of Miss Lucy Richmond, 711, as Super- 
visor of the Negro schools of Pitt County, is acknowledged 
by a full column report of the recent Annual Exhibition of 
Pitt County Colored Schools in the leading daily paper of 
Greenville. There are fifty-two Negro schools in the county, 
and forty-eight of these were represented by exhibits. The 
paper estimates that eight thousand Negroes were in attend- 
ance at the exhibition, and commends the work of Miss Rich- 
mond as follows: 


While each school is to be commended on the splendid showing 
made, the greatest amount of praise is due Miss L. B. Richmond, 
who has the supervision of the colored schools of the county, and 
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since she entered into the work two years ago rapid strides have 
been made as to the advancement of education among the colored 
race. 

Miss Lura Beam, Mr. A. B. Holmes and wife, of our New 
York office, visited us recently and spent several days in 
summing up the work of the year and in making recommenda- 
tions for the future. 


Mr, Thomas Larkin, treasurer of Talladega College, spent 
a day at the school this month. 


Mrs. Luckie Harris Stuart, of Toledo, Ohio, spent the first 
weeks of April with her sister, Mrs. S. H. Fletcher. 


A Letrer From A CANADIAN FARMER 


Conmnton, Atperta, March 22, 1917. 

*Dear Frrenp:—Your catalog and paper have not yet 
come to me. I am delighted to have a few lines from you 
and to learn of the continued success of your work. You ask 
of the possibilities of this part of the far Northwest country. 
With a few degrees of modification of what we see in news- 
papers, I can say that the possibilities are in no small degree 
surprising to the most of us who happen to drift this way. 
To illustrate: Take a brief imaginary journey with me from 
some point in the States—say St. Paul, Minnesota 
parts. 

Leaving St. Paul by mail, we reach the Canadian boundary 
line in fourteen hours. After the formalities here by Govern- 
ment inspectors our train proceeds to Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
in three hours. Here we find an interesting Canadian city, 
the headquarters of Canadian immigration. From this city 
we continue through Manitoba, where settlements and culti- 
vated farms have had a very long start on the other prairie 
provinces, and through Saskatchewan, where we meet exten- 
sive treeless farms, similar to many of those in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, and Texas. It is in the southern parts of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta where the wonderful crops of 


to these 


*The above letter was received by Principal Inborden from his friend.. 
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No. 1 Northern wheat are grown. We arrive at Edmonton, 
Alberta, a thirty hours rail ride from Winnipeg. Here we 
see a modern city, the capital of the Province of Alberta. 
Not many years ago this city was the Northern edge 6f civili- 
zation, a fur trading post. Now the population is near 
67,000. New rail lines are being constructed from Edmon- 
ton, N. W. to Peace River, near the Rocky Mountains; one 
N. E. to Pt. MeMurray, and one between N. E. and N. W. 
one hundred miles, to Athabaska River. This district is the 
destination of our little journey and the pioneer abode of the 
writer. — 

The Government issues filing papers to would-be home 
steaders for $10 a quarter section of land. Naturalization 
papers must be obtained before patent is granted. At first 
it was one hundred miles to a railroad, now it is much nearer. 
Many homesteads are temporarily abandoned on account of 
war conditions. 

At this, the winter season, there are from twenty to twenty- 
four inches of snow. This is not so deep as further south 
and east or nearer the mountains. The ground, trees, bushes, 
fences, and even cattle are fringed and covered with snow and 
frost. Fires must be kept up night and day through most of 
the winter, and even then potatoes may freeze in the cellar, 
with snow banked up around the outside walls of the houses 
three and four feet high. | 

Many people with teams and sleighs do freighting, trap- 
ping, and hunting. Some valuable furs are obtained. AI- 
most any kind of game may be found in this wooded part 
among so many ridges, valleys, streams and lakes. When thaw- 
ing comes with rains in June and July, vegetation springs 
up most rapidly. My oats grew taller than my head, yet 
they were caught by a killing frost on September 1st. Ground 
must be prepared in the fall here to stand the frosts that come 
almost any time. 

Many farmers are making a better living by mixed farm- 
ing. Since railroads are advancing this way and elevators 
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are being built, the raising of pigs, sheep, cattle, and oats, and 
shipping them while the war is on makes more business. I 
think one trained in the science of modern agriculture would 
do well in these parts. Indeed, this Province is beginning 
to build and equip more agricultural schools convenient for 
the rural districts, but until the overseas conflict has been 
definitely settled for peace and good, and for the eternal 
brotherhood of man, no far-reaching steps in building up may 
be undertaken. In the cities and large towns, I believe the 
schools and other institutions are holding on. 

You may be aware of the fact that almost any farm pro- 
‘duce and vegetable will grow here, though it may not mature. 
Of course there are no melons, sweet potatoes, and fruits ex- 
cept wild berries that are on and off in July and August. 
Wheat, oats, rye, barley, timothy, wild pea-vines: and other 
hay grow abundantly; Irish potatoes, cabbage, beans, peas, 
carrots, beets, onions, turnips, parsnips, etc., make excellent 
crops. Just now settlements are very thin in many com- 
munities. Churches and places of social intercourse are rare. 

The scenery is picturesque and close to nature at any time 
here, and the climate is healthy at all seasons. ‘There is more 
bright sunlight than in the States. We can read by sunlight 
till 10 o’clock at night. There is only a gloom from 10 o’clock 
p. m. to 3 o’clock a. m. 

Wishing you a greater success, I am, 


Your friend, C, W. Virtis. 


Patriotism 


Be just, and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and Truth’s. Shakespeare. 
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MAGA 


Miss Gussie Murrain, who was a student here for several years, 
has returned to her home in Bie, Angola, Portuguese West Africa. 
She writes to our Miss Brown a beautiful letter describing her 
journey from Bricks via Providence, R. I., New York, St. Michael, 
Lisbon, Madeira, Loanda, and Lobita, which is the nearest African 
port to their inland station. We publish below the section of her 
letter which tells about her work with her missionary father. 

: : EDITOR. 

We found our boys waiting for us, and they were delighted 
to see us. They reported that all the tents were up and in 
readiness. ‘They tied our loads up and started off to camp. 
The hammocks were now arranged for us and we finished our 
three days journey on men’s shoulders. We left the United 
States on the 15th of June and reached home on the 27th of 
July. | 

Our work is going on steadily and the natives seem to be 
getting more and more civilized. The villagers who live 
around in little grass huts dress only in loin cloths, but those 
near the station dress in the loin cloth and shirts such as you 
see in the picture. The young men all dress in suits and 
some have started wearing shoes, but they look awkward. 
They learn to read nicely, and we are taking them through 
a first grade arithmetic that was translated recently. . The 
women are not as quick as the men, but they are coming on. 

Our daily work is planned this way: Prayer meeting at — 
6 o'clock every morning at the big hall. The meeting is car- 
ried on by one of the native brethren. Afterward we have 
breakfast. Then the work bell rings for the boys and the 
girls have reading in the house. Mother goes to the 
kindergarten school at nine. It lasts until eleven. The aver- 
age attendance is from ninety-five to a hundred. After din- 
ner the boys stop work and get ready for school. Father goes 
in with them at 2 o’clock and comes out at 3:30 o’clock, and 
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then I go in with the women and girls and get out at 5 
o’clock. 

While father is in school I take charge of my brothers and 
sisters. We have another meeting in the evening at 7 o’clock. 
On Friday I have a girls’ sewing class, and a boys’ singing 
class every Monday and Thursday evening. On Sunday we 
have the communion at 8 o’clock in the morning. We have 
baptized about ninety-five natives. At 9 a. m. Sunday we 
have a young people’s meeting; at 10, Sunday School; at 
11:30, gospel meeting; at 3 p. m., the women’s prayer meet- 
ing; and at 7 in the evening, song service. 

We go out to the villages sometimes, and when we go a 
long distance we camp out. 


The baseball game on April 2d between Lincoln University 
and the Brick School “Grays” was pretty warm for both 
teams. Although it resulted in a victory for Lincoln, our 
boys were strong all the way. It was the opening game of 
the season for both teams, and it gave an opportunity for each 
one to study his working strength and discover the weak 
points. The score was 4 and 6. 


The “Grays” crossed bats with the Whitakers team on 
Easter Monday. The game resulted in a score of 4-11 in our 
favor. 


The Y. M. C. A. celebrated its annual anniversary Sun- 
day, April 1st. Mr. C. C. Spaulding, of Durham, N. C., 
installed the officers and delivered the annual address. 


The Y. M. C. A. Band has made several trips during the 
month and has many more engagements to fill. It rendered 
music for the commencement of the rural schools of Pitt 
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County, Greenville, N. C., on April 4th. It was estimated 
that several thousand people were present. On April 12th 
it rendered music at Wilson, N. C., for the commencement 
of the rural schools of Wilson County. At each place the 
members of the band were royally entertained. — 


Mr. A. J. Bellamy, who was a former student at Brick, and 
has been spending the last two years in the State of Arkansas 
and in the city of Springfield, Ill., spent a few days at Brick 
during the month of April. Mr. Bellamy has decided to re 
turn to Brick next year and complete the course. 


As this country of ours is facing one of the most serious . 
crises ever in its history, and as the seriousness of the situa- 
tion makes it necessary for every American to share in its 
responsibilities, the young men of Brick wish to announce 
that they are no less patriotic than the other schools, and that 
we stand ready to heed whatever call or render whatever serv- 
ice that may become necessary. Brick is expected to be repre- 
sented at the training camp that is to be conducted by the 
U. S. Government during the month of July for the training 
of colored men. We further wish to announce our apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Spingarn, who has been a prominent factor in 
making this training possible. Bi Nats hs? 
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SCHOOL 


BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


was organized twenty-one years ago under the general 
supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 
offers a first-class High School Course, including Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Agriculture, Work in Iron and 
Steel, Mechanical Drawing, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

A two-year Teacher Training Course is open to High 
School graduates. 

Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost per calen- 
dar month, $9. Poor boys over sixteen years of age may 
work out a part or all of this amount. 

The School Farm contains 1,1291%% acres. 

There are 23 school buildings and cottages. 

The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving money 
order, registered mail, and parcel post service. - 


The telegraph and telephone connections are through 


Enfield, N. C. 

Atlantic Coast Line trains 33 and 34 stop at Brick cn 
signal. , 

Prepaid freight may be sent direct to Bricks, N. C. Ex- 
press may be sent to Enfield, N. C. | 

The enrollment for last year was 355 students, under the 
leadership of 22 teachers and officers. 

The students maintain religious, musical, and athletic 
organizations. 

There is a student brass band to enliven outdoor sports. 

For catalogue and other information, write 
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Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 


Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee! 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee! 
Longfellow. 
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Brick School ‘Commencement 


The twenty-second Commencement exercises of the Brick 
School were a source of pleasure to the teachers and its 
friends. The exercises extended through five days. Seven 
programs were pleasingly rendered, calling into play more 
than a hundred pupils of all grades. Two young women re- 
ceived diplomas from the Teacher Training Department. 
Twelve young women received diplomas from the High 
School Department, and seven young women were awarded 
certificates from the Sewing Department. The solid line of 
girls clasping their ribboned rolls was an unusual scene here. 
It was necessary to say in behalf of the young men that no 
young man of the School had been a candidate for a diploma 
or certificate from any department of the School this year. 

We give below the program of the Commencement Day 
exercises and, in response to a wide appeal, the full text of 
the annual address by the Rev. Dr. W. N. DeBerry, pastor 
of the St. John’s Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 
Other features of the occasion will be mentioned in a later 
- issue of the News. 

PROGRAM FOR COMMENCEMENT DAY 
WEDNESDAY, MaAy 30, 1917 
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Oration—The Aim of Education.................. IRENE T. CARLYLE 
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Oration—A. Life With. a Purpose. -..4.2.5.52s0060. MApDGE G. MarTIn 
Oration—How Little Things Aid Toward Success Saran E, PrrtTMan 
Oration—Brotherhood Without Arrogance..... CAROLINE E. FRAZIER 
serenade— Violin. :So0los- seca one ee RO eee aa > bi Schubert 


Mr. JOSEPH FLETCHER 


Oration—Some Achievements of Colored Women Mary R. ARRINGTON 


Oration-—Influence ofome Inter. eee ee .Lucy J. SMITH 
Oration—-The Beauties: of-Nature.>). 0. LuLa B. ASHE 
Crossing : the Bar .i6 4 xis. pu ono b bug Bere ee ee eee Huss 


MISSES PARKER, ANTHONY, ASHE, MARTIN, HILL, AND 
MESSRS. GREENE, BOYKIN, WICKER, MCLEAN. 


OrationAfter Darkness Comes Light.......... JANET D. WHITAKER 
Oration—The Value of. Odd Moments............ JESSIE L. BULLUCK 
Oration—The American Negro as a Citizen........ ELLA H, WALTERS 
The Nightingalejand the. Rose 44444. ce eee eee Lieurance 


Miss LILLIAN HALL 


AGUTCSS' 25 0 costae cor ee ae Dr. W. N. DeBerry, Springfield, Mass. 
Candidates for Graduation from the Teacher Training Department: 
Miss Louise VERA ARRINGTON, Miss Matitpa MAtpEg PEYTON 


Awarding oT Diplomas).2 4 2 eee PRINCIPAL T. S. INBORDEN 
Come: Out; Into the: Sunshine. 4 yee eee Rhys-Herbert 
CHORUS 


Three of the Infallible Precepts of Experience 
By THE Rev. Dr. W. N. DEBERRY 


The first of these infallible precepts is that 


FIDELITY TO SELF IS AN INDISPENSABLE CONDITION OF 
SUCCESS. 


In every realm of nature, whether among things or living 
creatures, we observe that God has created no two alike. A3 
in the heavenly firmament one star differeth from another 
star in glory, so among the countless grains of sand that 
compose the beach of the ocean, the law of diversity is equally 
absolute. No two of them are exactly alike. And so it is in 
the world of human life and nature. No two human beings 
are in all things just alike. No two are alike in physical . 
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form or mental make-up; no two are alike in personal experi- 
ence nor in the native traits with which their Maker has en- 
dowed them. 

This great fact of variety which is so characteristic of the 
numberless units that constitute the universe is indicative of 
a more significant fact, viz., that each individual has been 
created different from every other for a special and important 
purpose. If this be true, how inexorable must be the duty 
of fidelity to self. One of the greatest sins of which we are 
capable is the sin of dissatisfaction with one’s God-made self, 
or the self which cannot be changed or set aside. By the term 
“God-made self” I do not refer to the undeveloped self or 
that which is capable of improvement, but rather to the 
characteristic and abiding self—the personality which God 
has given us so that we might fit snugly in a certain niche or 
eroove in the great fabric of his eternal plan. The history 
of the world bears conclusive proof of the fact that God raises 
up individuals, such as Luther, Cromwell, and Lincoln, who 
are specially fitted for great and momentous deeds. It is 
equally true that he raises up ordinary men and women who 
are specially fitted for the ordinary work of life. The life 
task which has been assigned to you or me may be ordinary, 
but it is nevertheless unique and important. And God, the 
great maker and governor of all, depends upon me only for 
the particular work to which he has called and commissioned 
me. 

But we can do our particular work with acceptance to God 
and with blessing to mankind only by a rigid fidelity to the 
better self. In other words, it is absolutely necessary for one 
to cultivate the best in the nature with which God has en- 
dowed him; to esteem every worthy trait of character which 
distinguishes him from his neighbor as a talent which should 
be increased by use and as an efficient means of achieving his 
specific mission in the world. 

The temptation to pattern our lives after the models of 
others is strong with every one of us. Some one has reached 
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some desirable goal to which we ourselves aspire. We are led 
to suppose that we also may reach it by pursuing the identical 
path which our exemplar pursued, just as the tourist reaches 
the summit of some lofty mountain by trudging the well- 
beaten path of those who have gone before him. But not so 
in climbing to the summit of high moral purpose. We may 
attain the same goal as that in which another now rejoices; 
but no two of us will reach it by the same path. Each must 
make his own way to his goal, and he will find his way only 
by being true to himself; true to his own noblest impulses 
and emotions; true to his own honest convictions and opin- 
ions; true to the silent monitor within who always guides 
aright and whose still small voice is really the voice of God. 

The second great precept of experience to which I wish to 
call your attention is that 


THE ROAD TO THE HIGHEST CULTURE AND ACHIEVEMENT IS 
NEITHER SHORT NOR SMOOTH. 


It is a long road and it leads over the mountains of ob- 
stacle and difficulty as well as through valleys of discourage- 
ment and gloom. Its course is not straight, but zigzag and 
meandering. Today it leads through beautiful green meadows 
where flowers bloom, but tomorrow through barren wastes 
where there is neither water. nor shade to refresh the weary 
traveler. It is a toilsome way, and they who would walk in it 
must be willing to pay the cost. No one will be permitted to 
sit long in the high place of the world’s honor or authority or 
power who is unwilling to drink of the cup of sacrifice or to’ 
be baptized with the baptism of pain. It is an inviolable law 
of evolution that progress is relaized only at the price of 
suffering and struggle. In the moral as truly as in the physi- 
cal realm “the fittest shall survive.” But who are the fittest 
who conquer in this most formidable of all the conflicts in 
which human beings engage? They are they who are willing 
to forego a transient pleasure that they may enjoy a perma- 
nent advantage. They are they who are willing to endure 
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hardship and privation today that they may glory in triumph 
tomorrow. ‘They are they who are willing to toil without 
ceasing until the day of toil is done. And herein consists the 
hidden secret of all notable and worthy achievement. Work 
is the great law of life. ‘There is no excellence without great 
labor.” It was Elizabeth Barrett Browning who said, “I 
work with patience which is almost power.’ Patient toil is 
the achieving power by which nature brings everything to 
‘pass in its season and makes it appear to be in a hurry about 
nothing. ‘The testimony of science is conclusive in its proof 
that the massive stones which compose the framework of 
Mother Earth were ages of time in formation. We enjoy 
the beauty and utility of the monster trees of our forests, 
but often we are unmindful of the fact that Nature, that 
slow but wise builder, was centuries in erecting these stately 
giants. And the same is true of the elevations which we call 
mountains and the depressoins which we call valleys; of the 
Grand Canon through which the Colorado sweeps and the 
great basin in which the Pacific reposes. They were not 
formed in a day, but through countless years of ceaseless toil 
Nature did not grow weary until she had wrought out this 
beautiful, wonderful world. The Pyramids of Egypt are 
the grandest architectural structures ever erected by human 
hands. For more than forty centuries they have stood, defy- 
ing the destruction by the elements, calling forth the admira- 
tion of the generations which have since come and gone. But 
were they built in a day? No. It took hundreds of years 
and labor so painstaking and patient that it seems almost 
superhuman when we think of it. Before men knew of 
labor-saving machinery, before they had steamboats or loco- 
motives, these ponderous stones were carried a distance ot 
more than seven hundred miles and placed where they stand 
today. And thus the Egyptians have left to the world a 
practical illustration of the possibilities of patient toil. 

But we are all familiar with such illustrations, for the 
history of man is full of them. It matters not what the realm 
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nor what the labor, the rule does not fail, but is ever the 
same, that that faithful toiler with a noble purpose will reap 
in due season if he faints not. The demand, then, of both 
law and reason is, “Labor and wait.” 

But why should I emphasize the necessity of patient wait- 
ing as well as that of unsparing toil? It is because of one 
of the most urgent demands of our times. Our age is the 
most nervous and the most restless that the world has yet seen. 
It is a materialistic age whose idol is gold and whose watch- 
word is “Hurry.” The machine which can do the greatest 
amount of work in the shortest period of time has the pre- 
mium placed upon it and carries off the medal of honor. 
There is a strong tendency to extend this method of haste 
into the realm which is mental and moral. There are those 
who are trying to develop character at a faster rate than 
character grows. They forget that in character building time 
is an important factor. Some are endeavoring to manu- 
facture manhood by the mechanical force of swift moving 
machinery. But thus far the invariable result of this more 
recent method has been a faulty character and a sorry man- 
hood. Character and culture are not the products of indus- 
trial factories and they cannot be developed by factory 
methods. They are the creations of great moral and spiritual 
nurseries such as the Christian home, the Christian school, 
and the Christian church. The fruits of these nurseries re- 
quire for their maturing the slow processes of nature together 
with the constant attention and care of a wise husbandman. 
The toilsome process of mental culture is well illustrated 
by an ancient method of refining precious metals. The crude 
particles of precious gold were first taken by the refiner and 
thoroughly washed of dirt and sand; it was then placed in a 
crucible and subjected to great heat by which it was separated 
from dross and other chemical impurities. Again it was 
submitted to the searching flame of fire and reduced to a 
molten mass. While in this plastic form the refiner kneaded 
it and rolled it and malled it until it met the test of purity. 
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When, after days of cleansing by washing, burning, knead- 
ing, and malling, the refiner could hold the plastic mass up 
in the sunlight and see in it the reflection of his own image 
his work was done, and he placed upon it his seal of endorse- 
ment: “Pure Gold.” 

You who are today to receive your graduating diplomas 
have been passing through a refining process at the hands 
of these refiners of minds and hearts at whose feet you have 
sat in the classroom. You have been cleansed by the dis- 
cipline of study, toil, and association. And today, as you 
stand in the glowing sunlight of larger culture and knowl- 
edge, you reflect the mental and moral image not only of 
your instructors, but also of the great master minds of his- 
tory through whose eyes, under the guidance of your teachers, 
you have been permitted to look into the shining realm of 
cultural learning. And because you have been willing to be 
patient and to toil during the ordeal, you are about to be 
decked with the insignia, “Pure Gold.” Thus far man has 
discovered but the one satisfactory process of character de- 
velopment, viz., the slow, unhurried method of Nature: that 
by which it brings to maturity the sown seed, and by which 
it ushers in at-its appointed time the harvest season when the 
sowers become reapers, and when they who have toiled pati- 
ently enjoy the fruit of their labors. 

| “Hach thing in Nature keeps this law, 
The smallest plant abides its date; 


And summer’s heat, and winter’s thaw, 
And storm and calm their season wait. 


This is the law that rules. our lot, 
And holds the whole of human fate; 
He conquers who has force to strive, 
And equal patience has to wait.” 


The. third and last of the infallible precepts of human 
experience that I wish to consider with you is that 
TRUE HAPPINESS DOES NOT CONSIST IN POSSESSION. 


Human happiness has been rightly called the swmmum 
-bonum or highest good of man. It is the great end for which 
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man from the beginning has longed and toiled. He has 
sought it by a multitude of means. The theories as to its 
real essence have been numerous and varied. 

The Epicureans believed it possible to realize it by reckless 
abandon to sensuous pleasure. The Stoics sought it in ab- 
stemious self-denial. Between these two extremes there have 
arisen many ridiculous and absurd theories. And in view 
of these it is interesting to note the testimony of experience, 
the unerring teacher of truth. Experience declares that real 
happiness does not consist in mere possession. 

Christ taught this remarkable truth when he’ said, “A 
man’s lite consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses.” Many a man has been deluded into the belief 
that if he could only get all the money he wanted he would 
be supremely happy. But how often have we seen this de- 
lusion dispelled in the cases of those who have accumulated 
great riches only to discover that money could not cure all 
the ills to which human souls are heir. A man’s happiness 
is not determined by the amount of his material possessions. 

Again, human happiness is not determined nor measured 
by the possession of a desirable environment. Much depends, 
it is true, upon the circumstances and surroundings in which 
one lives. But environment is but a minor factor in human 
happiness. History tells the story of a powerful oriental 
monarch who was highly favored in all that relates to this 
world’s goods. He had riches and power and honor and fame, 
and yet he was not happy. The same record télls of an humble 
peasant who lived in a hovel and toiled for his daily bread. 
He was destitute of luxury and deprived even of many of the. 
so-called common comforts of life. But in the companionship 
and love of his loved ones he was happy. His cup of joy was 
daily filled to the brim. The significant difference between 
the monarch and the peasant was not in environment, but 
rather in personality. It was internal rather than external. 
Real happiness depends upon an internal state rather than 
an external condition. It is determined by the moral state: 
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of the heart rather than the physical condition of the body. 
And here a sharp distinction needs to be drawn between 
sensuous pleasure and spiritual happiness. It is possible to 
purchase pleasure with money; but happiness is to be realized 
by no such means. It is one of the invaluable treasures of 
the soul that it is impossible to commercialize. 

Again, true happiness is not to be found in the achievement 
of one’s purpose. 

This is true from the nature of man’s being. “Man never 
is but always to be blest.” Today he longs and strives for 
some distant goal. He believes that if he could only accom- 
plish this end which he now has in view he would be per- 
feetly happy. ‘Tomorrow he achieves his purpose only to be 
undeceived—only to discover that 


“The lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Hath lost its charm by being caught.” 


This is true because of the infinite capacity. of the human 
soul for growth and progress and the boundlessness of the 
field of its possibilities. We are happy therefore in the act 
of achieving rather than in the fact of achievement. And 
this ever-increasing capacity for progress in man is one of the 
distinctive marks which differentiates him from the lower 
brute creation. The birds of Paradise build their nests in 
the Australian forests today exactly as they built them a 
thousand years ago. The methods of the tiny ant and the 
busy bee for gathering and storing their food remain the 
same from age to age without progress or change. Ando it - 
is with every beast of the field in its natural habits of life. 
There is neither development nor advance. But how dif- 
ferent is it with man! One generation succeeds another not 
with the monotonous sameness with which billow follows bil- 
low upon the bosom of a storm-lashed sea, for by the levers of 
growth and progress each age outstrips its predecessor. The 
history of man’s life upon the earth is the record of his for- 
ward march as human knowledge has increased and as civili- 
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zation has advanced. The human capacity for progress is 
estimated best by looking backward; it is measured by the 
long period from the earliest day of man’s life upon the earth 
to this, our own day of twentieth century light. It is marked 
by such marvelous changes as that from the sail-boat to the 
ocean liner; from the stage-coach to the express train; from 
the courier to the telegraph; from jangling jargon to spoken 
language; from the conjury of magic to the knowledge of 
science; from the idolatry of the heathen to the religion of 
the Christian. And the loftiest heights already attained are 
but prophetic of nobler and grander achievements still. And 
what is the meaning and explanation of this restless dispo- 
sition in man? It means that man is happiest and most con- 
tented while in the act of achieving a worthy purpose. His 
veal spirit is the spirit of progress. He cannot stand still. 
Henry Drummond has pointed out that Darwin’s great dis- 
covery was the same as that of Galileo, viz., that the world 
moves. The Italian poet said it moved from West to East; 
the English philosopher said it moves from low to high. We 
may not all agree with the Darwinian theory of the evolution 
of man’s body, but we must all agree with the universally 
accepted fact of the evolution of his mind. The natural 
trend of its development and growth is upward toward God! 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


On the first of May the Brick School was pleased to re- 
ceive, as Rey. Flynn styled it, the Lawless-Roundy Party. 

The Rev. D. J. Flynn and the Rev. Alfred Lawless, Jr., 
Field Superintendents of A. M. A. Church work in the 
South, and the Rev. R. W. Roundy, Associate Secretary of 
the A, M. A., with headquarters at New York, constituted 
the party. | 

These gentlemen conducted several very interesting meet- 
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ings during the day and evening, all of the meetings leading 
the audiences to a fuller appreciation of Congregationalism. 

The Rev. M. A. Tally, pastor of the leading Baptist church 
of Rocky Mount, was present at these meetings and extended 
to the party a hearty welcome from the Baptists of the com- 
munity. 


Our Commencement sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. H. A. M. Briggs of Huntington, Mass. At this writing 
we hear that Dr. Briggs has accepted the call to the presi- 
dency of Straight College at New Orleans, La. His accept- 
ance of this work deepens our appreciation of his interpreta- 
tion of work as evidenced in his eloquent sermon on the 
Higher Service. 

It is reported that 49 names have been favorably recom- 
mended for the Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Des Moines, 
Jowa. Ten alternates are also named. With the alternates, 
this seems to be North Carolina’s quota. We are pleased to 
note that a former student, a former teacher, and two gradu- 
ates are among the selected. Mr. Joseph Bullock, 713, is one 
of the 49, and his brother George, ’07, is one of the alternates. 


The Progress, one of the leading papers of Halifax County, 
gives out the following report of the national registration in 
Halifax County on June 5th. The report covers the county 
by townships: 


Last Tuesday, being the day set apart for the registration of all 
male persons between the ages of 21 and 31, Enfield and Halifax 
County did their part. More than that: we went a little beyond 
the expectations of the Government. The Government expected a 
little more than 3,300, and the actual registration was 3,530. Enfield 
registered 466, of which 181 were white, 283 colored, and 2 aliens. 
The county registered 3,530, of which 1,510 were white, 2,022 colored, 
and 8 aliens. 
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The registration by townships was as follows: 
White Colored 


Brinkley va Gowen: gic an ote an, ols eee 100 298 
BUCEOrW O0UE ccs at acs a hap tele ote ae ee ene renee 48 63 
CON OCONN ATA Tis Pee eee es Oe eae oon ens 24 122 
Fon Gield we eise aris ee aie Poe ee ee es 181 283 
Ela fa xc olan etx emer Sari me eaioeciere hie 54 152 
Pancett, 2-1-6 seaabyic bistatemevee caeeea nie rete 68 108 
Kenukeeo cs 5 ok. cee oy aie Sate eae eee 52 110 
Littleton, ipGe. dee. tia <item eee eee 49 169 
Pa Pi Vitae i ercn waar kata se a ee aa ae 11 55 
Roanoke Rapids NOS) 22h oe ee 279 65 
Roanoke Raipds, ING’ 2.9.00. ee eee ee 256 100 
Roseneath Sl actiGeeee foeiie. jek Rate eee 44 13 
Scotland. sNeck 2 Soc hata, eer ee ee oe, 147 190 
Weldonen.. Eee ee ae eee Liz 233 

LOLAL © Gn eta tak ohn Oe ee eee 1,510 2,022 


Aliens—Enfield, 2; Roanoke Rapids No. 1, 2; Weldon, 4. Total, 8. 


Backward Glimpses 
Miss Hattie L. GREEN 


“When I considered life, ’twas all a cheat; 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favor the deceit— 
Trust on, and think tomorrow will repay. ~ 
Tomorrow is falser than the former day— 

Lies worse, and while it says we shall be blessed 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possessed. 
Strange cousinage! None would be young again, 
Still all hope joy in what yet remains, 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly runnings could not give. 
I am tired of waiting for this chemic gold 
That fools us young, and beggars us when old.” 


It is generally thought that retrospection is a sign of old 
age. Children and young people delight to build air castles 
and to plan great things to be accomplished at some far-away 
day. Older people, whose lives are overflowing with activities 
and full of interests, are content to live in the present. But 
when there is no longer activity of mind and body, and the 
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fire of youthful ambition has burned low, man takes delight 
and satisfaction in recounting the deeds and accomplishments 
of the past. 

Even though we choose to indulge in a little retrospection, 
we decidedly object to being classed in the category of the 
aged. 

Joseph Keasby Brick School was organized in 1895, and 
is thus only twenty-two years old. No one is considered old 
at twenty-two. 

It is at times helpful to stop for a few moments and look 
back over the past. If one has been successful, he will be 
inspired to even greater heights. If, on the other hand, he 
has not done well, the person who has the proper elements 
in him: will take a new start. 

Since progress is measured by the depths from which we 
have come, rather than the heights to which we have attained, 
we beg your indulgence for a very short while in a few back- 
ward glimpses. 

For six years after the organization of the School there 
was no graduating class, and for a number of years no stu- 
dent in the Normal Department. The first class of three 
was sent out in 1902; two years elapsed and a second class 
of three was graduated, in 1904. The class of 1905 consisted 
of only one member. There was no class in 1906. Since 
1907 there has been a graduating class each year. These 
classes have been small. The present one of twelve members 
has the distinction of being the largest class ever graduated 
from the School. It swells the number of our alumni to 
seventy-seven. 

Almost without an exception these graduates are making 
good. They are filling positions as teachers, preachers, 
clerks, trained nurses, supervisors of schools, doctors, farm- 
ers, business men, and housewives. Some have taken courses 
from higher institutions of learning and many are now stu- 
dents in other schools and colleges, among which are Fisk 
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University, Talladega College, Atlanta University, and 
Howard University. 

Many of our graduates deserve much credit for the progress 
they have made in their lines of work, and also in the matter 
of acquiring homes. | 

Mr, A. 8. Croom has done a splendid work in Salisbury, 
N. C. He has erected a church which cost over $16,000, 
and has bought the ground upon which a very thriving school 
is located, 

Mr. James Croom, brother of Rev. A. S. Croom, is pastor 
of a church in Reidsville, N. C. He has had more than 
$1,000 worth of repair work done on this church. 

Among the graduates who have built homes which reflect 
much credit upon them may be mentioned Mr. George Bul- 
lock of Durham, N. C., and Mr. Samanna Cooke of New 
Bern, N. C. 

Brick School, in spite of her youth, can boast of not only 
seventy-seven loyal sons and daughters, but also of many 
grandchildren. There have been seventeen marriages from 
the ranks of the alumni. Classes of 1902, 1905, and 1908 
have demonstrated beyond doubt that matrimony is the 
summum bonum of life, in that every member of these classes 
has married. The class of 1912 has only one “single” mem- 
ber left, and we have no fear for her. 

It seems fitting here that some mention should be made 
of our dear ones who have passed away. Five of our number 
have finished their labor here and been called to their reward, 
namely, J. C. Ausby and Joseph Hill of Class of 1904, Elisha 
Green of 1909, Fred Phillips of 1910, and John Murrain 
of 1913—all young men exemplary in every respect. They 
possessed lofty ideals and wholesome ambition. We feel cer- 
tain that they would have accomplished great things could 
they only have been spared. 

Truly does it seem that the good die young. We realize 
with Longfellow that— 
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“There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted. 


Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors 
Amid these earthly damps; 

What seem to us but sad, funeral tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


The Alumni Reunion 


Miss Hattriz L. GREEN 


The anniversary of the Alumni Association was held Mon- 
day evening, May 28th. The reunion was a very successful 
one and marks the beginning of a new epoch in the Associa- 
tion. It was our first experience at having a whole evening 
for our program, and. we rather enjoyed making it a part of 
the Commencement exercises. 

At the evening meeting Mr. James W. Croom, ’10, and 
Miss Lucey Richmond, *11, were the leading speakers. Timely 
remarks were made by the President of the Association, Mr. 
Isaac Bunn, ’08, and excellent music was rendered by local 
talent. 

At the business meeting held Wednesday afternoon the 
following officers were elected: President, Miss Hattie L. 
Green; vice-president, Mr. Charles Battle; secretary, Miss 
Lihan Hall; associate editor of the Brick News, Miss Lucy 
Richmond. 
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It was voted that the above named officers should constitute 
the program committee, the president being the chairman. 

Special effort is to be put forth by the alumni to raise a 
sufficient sum to complete the cottage at Brick, which is to be 
known as the Alumni Cottage. Mr. Isaac Bunn was made 
the leader of the movement. 

The graduates who were present during Commencement 
week were Misses Ida Arrington, Hattie L. Green, Luey 
Richmond, Lilian Hall, Eula Arrington, Maud Peyton, 
Laura Powers, Cora Arrington, Olive Bond, Louise Arring- 
ton, Mrs. Pearl Johnson Schmoke, Messrs. Isaac Bunn, 
Joseph Bullock, and Rey. James Croom. 
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The JOSEPH K. BRICK 
SCHOOL 


BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


-Was organized twenty-one years ago under the general 
supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 
offers a first-class High School Course, including Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Agriculture, Work in Iron and 
Steel, Mechanical Drawing, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

A two-year Teacher Training Course is open to High 
School graduates. F 

Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost per calen- 
dar month, $9. Poor boys over sixteen years of age may 
work out a part or all of this amount. 

The School Farm contains 1,1291% acres. 

There are 23 school buildings and cottages. 

The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving money 
order, registered mail, and parcel post service. 

The telegraph and telephone connections are through 
Enfield, N. C. 

Atlantic Coast Line trains 33 and 34 stop at Brick «in 
signal. 

Prepaid freight may be sent direct to Bricks, N. C. Bx- 
press may be sent to Enfield, N. C. . 

The enrollment for last year was 355 students, under the 
leadership of 22 teachers and officers. 

The students maintain religious, musical, and athletic 
organizations. ‘s 

There is a student brass band to enliven outdoor sports. 

For catalogue and other information, write 


T. S. INBORDEN 


PRINCIPAL 


EDWARDS & BROUGHTON PRINTING CO., RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Brick Mews 


Vol. XVIII Bricks, N.C. October, 1917 No. 1 


Dear Land of All My Love. 


Long as thine art shall love true love, 

Long as thy science truth shall know, 

Long as thy eagle harms no dove, 

_ Long as thy law by law shall grow, 

Long as thy God is God above, 

- Thy brother every man below, 

So long, dear land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow. 
—Sidney Lanier. 


te Copyrient, 1894, 1891, by Mary D. Lanier; Published by Charles 
os eae Scribner’ s Sons 
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Principal Inborden and Brick School. 


By DR. GEORGE W. MOORE 


The Twenty-second anniversary of Principal T. 8S. Inbord- 
en’s work at Brick School was observed in Ingraham chapel 
with a fine program. He came to Bricks August 1, 1895 at 
the beginning of the work and has seen it grow from a coun- 
try farm into a large Agricultural, Industrial and Normal 
School. . 

‘The American Missionary Association through the bene- 
faction of Mrs. Julia E. Brick has established here its largest 
and best equipped secondary school for colored youth. 

Addresses of appreciation of Principal Inborden and the 
service he has rendered at Bricks were made by Supt. Moore, 
Prof. Fletcher, Mr. Benjamin Bullock and Mr. John Phillips. 
Dr. Moore presided and spoke of Mr. Inborden’s character as 
a man and his ability as an executive and educator. 

The qualities that made him a force in the community are 
his spirit of allegiance to authority, fidelity to duty, industry, 
loyalty, cooperation with his fellow workers and his efficient 
service. He has made an impress for good and the welfare 
of the school, the Alumni and community. 

Mr. Joseph Fletcher spoke in behalf of the faculty. Mr. 
Benjamin Bullock, a graduate of Brick and the Agricultural 
department of the University of Minnesota, spoke for the 
Alumni and students. He gave a number of incidents which 
showed the value of the religious and moral training in the 
work of character building of Brick School under Principal 
Inborden’s leadership. 
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Mr. John Phillips spoke for the farmers in appreciation of 
Mr. Inborden’s influence and service for the community. He 
said: “His name is a household word and his presence an 
inspiration to the pepole. He has endeared himself to the 
people by his wise counsel and efforts for their educational, 
moral and material condition. He has stimulated the farmers 
of the community to secure homes, improve methods of farm- 
ing and living through the Farmer’s Day Conference and 
personal visitation to their homes and public gatherings.” 

The change in the condition of the people in the community 
and other places for the better has been notable since the 
coming of Brick School. Mr. Inborden has the respect and 
good will of the best people of both races of the community 
and the state. 

The influence of the life and work of Brick School through 
its students and Alumni is felt not only in the counties adja- 
cent to it, but also in the state, nation and Africa. The com- 
pletion of Mr. Inborden’s twenty-two years as Principal of 
Brick School also marks the twenty-sixth year of his service 
with the American Missionary Association. He has been 
principal of three schools under its auspices, at Helena, Ark., 
Albany, Ga., and Bricks, N.C. During all these years he has 
had the esteem, confidence and cooperation of the officers 
and friends of this great organization. 

Brick School has done a great work. It still has a great 
mission in the name of the Master for the South and the Na- 
tion. 


Summer at Bricks 


The Rev. Dr. George Moore, Superintendent of Church work for the 
A. M. A. in the South, spent the summer at Brick School. Dr. Moore 
gained steadily in health during his stay and entered largely into the 
community activities. He preached in Ingraham Chapel Sunday even- 


ings and assisted in the Principal’s Office during the week. We give 
below Dr. Moore’s record of our summer events. —Editor. 


The Summer at Bricks has been pleasant. The weather 
was fine and invigorating. There were only a few very hot 
days. Refreshing showers and cool breezes relieved the heat 
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of mid-summer. The fourth of July was celebrated by the 
school and community with games, refreshments and a so- 
ciable. 

Croquet was a favorite evening game both on the part of 
the teachers and the students of the work department. 

Several water melon cuttings were given on the campus. 
The melons were abundant in quantity and excellent in qual- 
ity. The corn, cotton and peanuts gave promise of a large 
yield. Fruit was abundant. The trees were bending and 
many of them breaking with their burden. In August, the 
girls had put up over two thousand jars of fruit and vege- 
tables such as plums, peaches, apples, beans, tomatoes ete. 
The farm, garden, laundry, kitchen and offices were busy. 
Sanitary conditions were improved by the installation of 
septic tanks. 

Principal Inborden and Mrs. Inborden made a trip in the 
State and the Eastern part of Virginia in the interest of the 
school. They met many friends, a large number of former 
students and Alumni and held a number of meetings. Among 
the places visited on the trip were Charlotte, Greensboro, 
Burlington, Graham, Raleigh, Rocky Mount, Rosemary, 
Thelma, Seaboard, Suffolk, Norfolk, Berkley, Mill Creek, 
Hampton, Newport News, Richmond and Petersburg. Prin- 
cipal Inborden spoke in a number of churches and _ public 
meetings. | 

Rev. A. W. Puller, D. D., having accepted the pastorate of a 
Baptist Church at Georgetown, S. C., made the trip from 
Boston in his Ford car, stopping an hour at Brick School. He 
took dinner with us and narrated the events of the trip. 

The Annual Baptizing of Candidates by Rev. Coel, pastor 
of the Red Hill, Whitakers and Enfield Churches took place 
on the first Sunday in September in Fishing Creek adjacent 
to Brick School. The attendance was large and the service 
- impressive. 

At a Memorial Service to Dr. H. B. Frissell held in our 
Ingraham Chapel, Dr. Moore and Principal Inborden spoke. 
The Jubilee song, “In Bright Mansions Above,” was sung 
and resolutions of sympathy were passed. 


*« 
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The coming and going of our young people was interesting. 
After a brief visit to his parents, Mr. Joseph Bullock with 
his brother George of Durham, left for the Training Camp at 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Benjamin Bullock spent the 
summer at home and left in September to take charge of the 
Agricultural Department of the Florida Agricultural College 
at Tallahassee, Florida. Mr. Walter Whiting of Richmond, 
Va., spent several days at the school and in the community. 
Miss Lillian Hall spent her vacation in the vicinity of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk and Hampton. 

The summer at Bricks has been a busy and very pleasant 


season. 
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Editorial Notes 


The Brick School has entered upon its twenty-third schol- 
astic year. War prices, the Draft and late crops did not in- 
terfere with the attendance on the opening as was predicted. 
The enrollment was larger during the first week than for the 
first week in 1916, and the attendance for the year is expect- 
ed to run higher than in any past year. 


Fifty-seven new students are represented on our record 
books. Thirteen of this number entered the High School. 
These new students are much younger in years than the 2,- 
plicants of former years and more largely supported by 
parents. 


Hight new teachers join the teaching force, taking posi- 
tions in the departments as follows: 
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Mr. R. H. Hampton, B.S., B.S. A., Teacher Training De- 
partment. 

Miss Lula Bullock, A. B., High School, 

Miss L. K. Voorhees, Grammar Department, 

Miss Fay Lonita Hendley, Domestic Science, 

Mr. J. W. Saunders, A. B., Mechanical Department, 

Miss Martha Davis, Model School, 

Miss A. L. Hamilton, A. B., Model School, 

Miss Nora T. Parrish, Superintendent of Laundry. 


With headquarters at Brick School, Mr. Jacob Dupree has 
begun his work as farm Demonstrator for Edgecombe, Hali- 
fax and Nash Counties. Mr. Dupree was appointed by the 
State to this work and is the first Agent appointed by the 
State to work exclusively among Negroes in these counties. 
It became known through Professor Wray, State Corn Club 
Agent, that such an appointment could be made if the farm- 
ers of the three counties should pledge themselves as three 
units, to raise fifty dollars each per year. Principal In- 
borden and Professor Wray made a two-day automobile trip 
through these counties and succeeded without difficulty, in 
securing the appointment. 


We are pleased to learn by a letter that comes from Ser- 
geant Richard Battle, Depot Co. H., Signal Corps, San Juan, | 
Porto Rico, that he has been recommended for appointment 
as second Lieutenant in one of the Negro units of the Na- 
tional Army. Sergeant Battle is an undergraduate of Brick 
School but is one among the many undergraduates who in 
private life command respect in their communities and are 
regarded as “forceful, dignified and just.” We give below 
two paragraphs taken verbatim from the letter of recom- 
mendation. 
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Headquarters Eastern Department 


Governors Island, New York Harbor. 
August 6, 1917. 

1. It is the understanding of this office that Negro units 
of the National Army are to be organized in the near future. 
In this connection it is reeommended that Sergeant Richard 
Battle, Depot Co. H., Signal Corps, on duty in charge of the 
Signal Corps system in Porto Rico, with station at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, be considered for appointment as 2nd. Lientenant 
in one of these organizations. 

2. The records of this office indicate that Sergeant Battle 
renders satisfactory service wherever stationed, bears an 
excellent character and on March 31, 1917 was reported by 
his commanding officer as ‘‘forceful, dignified and just,’ com- 
mands respect and maintains perfect discipline without diffi- 
culty. 

CHAS 8S. WALLACE, 
Lieut. Col., Signal Corps, S. O. 


The death of Dr. Charles J: Ryder on the 24th of Septem- 
ber caused grief at Brick School. He had been a Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the American Missionary Association for 
more than twenty years. All who knew him personally, or 
felt through others the influence of his counsel, held him in 
the highest regard. 

We are in debt to the Congregationalist for the following 
appreciation of our friend: 


A Knightly Soul 


“Charlie Ryder of the American Missionary Association, 
as his many friends affectionately called him, was by family 
traditions, training and natural instincts and sympathies a 
erusader. That is why he has been for thirty years such a 
potent force in connection with the field work and the admin- 
istration policies of the organization which for more than 
half a century has been ministering so effectively to the 
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backward races of America. Born in Oberlin, he grew up 
in an atmosphere of freedom and democracy. His sensitive 
spirit must have responded to the high thoughts and noble 
passions with which the air of Cberlin was charged in the 
days Just before the Civil War. As he came to young man- 
hood, he was molded by the instruction and the personal in- 
fluence of that great teacher of ethics, philosophy and relig- 
ion, Pres. James H. Fairchild. When aman imbibes with his 
mother’s milk a love for the oppressed and the unfortunate 
members of the human family, when through his growing 
years he dwells in a community which reverences the Christ- 
ian ideals of liberty and brotherhood, in making his own life’s 
decisions he naturally chooses the path cf service. 

So Charles J. Ryder came early into the work of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, studied as field secretary its 
operations throughout the South and West, and after sery- 
ing as district secretary in Boston, was promoted to a lead- 
ing share in the oversight of the whole field from the New 
York office. There he has devoted himself to the multitud-— 
inous details of administration exhibiting the same perse- 
verance and zest that marked-his participation in the more 
romantic phases of the work on the field. No secretarv of any 
of our national societies was more welcome in the churches. 
He was a gifted and magnetic speaker and none of the secre- 
taries of our benevolent societies has endeared himself per- 
sonally to more of our pastors and laymen. The fact that in 
the South among the members of the working force of the 
American Missionary Association he has been so highly es- 
teemed and so deeply loved all these years is an eloquent 
testimony to his character and to his fitness for his special 
task.” 


Items of Interest 


Ophelia Braden Taylor, a girl baby, was born in Chicago 
on the 25th of September. We have congratulated Treas- 
urer Taylor. Mrs. Taylor spent the summer with her sisters 
and will soon join her husband at Bricks. 
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Dr. W. L. Horne, D. D. S., Howard 1917, a former student 
of our High School, has opened Dental Parlors in the Douglass 
Building at his home town, Rocky Mount. We hear, with 
pleasure, that Dr. Horne has been gladly received by the 
home folks. 

While visiting her mother at Rocky Mount this summer, 
Miss Hattie Green, ’04, secured the services of local talent 
and gave a concert for the benefit of the proposed Guest’s 
Cottage of Brick School. 

Miss Dorothy Inborden, 715, left Bricks in September for 
her third year’s work at Fisk. Miss Julia Inborden was grad- 
uated from Fisk in June and spent the summer in Nashville 
at the Bethlehem House. She visited her parents at Bricks 
enroute to her work as teacher in the public schools of Cov- 
ington, Kentucky. 

Mr. Murvin Sumner, ’16, who spent one year at Fisk, has 
entered the Dental College of Howard. 

Miss Lula Bullock, 713, was graduated from Fisk in June 
and has begun work as instructor of English in our High 
School. 

Mr. Joseph Saunders, ’10, A. B., Tilloston College 1917, is 
instructor of Wood-working at Brick School. 

Miss Mary Arrington, Miss Lula Ashe, and Miss Janet 
Whitaker of the class of 1917, enter the Teacher Training 
Course of Brick School. Miss Nora Parris, 717, is Superin- 
tendent of the Brick School Laundry. Miss Jessie Bullock, 
717, has entered Spellman. Miss Irene Carlisle, 717, is a 
special student in music at Brick. 

Mr. Joseph Harrison, 710, was a welcomed visitor at our 
opening. He returns to Howard for further study. 

Principal Inborden, Miss Bullock and Miss Hall spent a few 
days at the Virginia Fair at Richmond. 


The Departments of Brick School have prepared an exhibit 


a _ for the Coastal Fair at Tarboro. 


The Brick School Band furnished music for the Liberty 
Bond Parade at Wilson on Liberty Bond Day. 
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One day through the primeval wood, 

A calf walked home, as good calves should, 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail as all calves do. 


Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead. 

But still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs my moral tale. 
The trail was taken up next day 

By a lone dog that passed that way; 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep, 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 


And from that day o’er hill and glade 
Through those old woods, a path was made; 
And many men wound in and out, 

And dodged and turned and bent about 
And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because t’was such a crooked path. 


But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migrations of that calf, 

And through this winding woodway stalked 
Because he wobbled when he walked. 


This forest path became a lane, 

That bent, and turned, and turned again; 
This crooked lane became a road, 

There many a poor horse with his load 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 

And traveled some three miles in one, 
And thus, a century and a half 

They trod in the footsteps of that calf. 


The years passed on in swiftness fleet; 
The road became a village street; 

And this before they were aware, 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare; 

And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis. 

And men two centuries and a half 

Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 
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Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about; 

And o’er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 

By one calf near three centuries dead. 
They followed still his crooked way 
And lost one hundred years a day; 
For such reverence is lent 

To well established precedent. 


A moral lesson this might teach, 
Were I ordained and called to preach; 
For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf paths of the mind, 

And work away from sun to sun 

To do what other men have done. 


They follow in the beaten track; 

And in, and out, and forth, and back, 

And still their devious course pursue, 

To keep the path that others do. 

But how the wise old wood Gods laugh 
Who saw the first primeval calf! 

Ah! many things this tale might teach, 
But I am not ordained to preach. —Selected. 
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By ALEXANDER SESSOM 


The opening of school at Brick this year found a number 
of the old students present and ready to take up their new 
work. The vacancies which were caused by some of the 
fellows having been called to the Colors, and for other rea- 
sons, have been largely filled. 

We are glad to note that the new students as well as the 
old ones have fallen right in line and are bending their ener- 
gies toward the betterment of the different organizations 
which control the student activities. Some already have 
been given individual work and some on the work of dif- 
ferent committees according to their ability. Mr. George= 
Elliott of Albany, Ga., is here for his first time and is the 
only new student awarded a place in the band where he plays 
second cornet. 

Up to the present time the record of the Y. M. C. A. both 
in membership and actual work stands ahead of the first 
month of last year. The first Sunday after the opening of 
school found a few of the old guard on the job who proceeded 
with the work until others had arrived. 


The new student Y. M. C. A. sociable was given Saturday 
evening, October 13th. The larger part of the evening was 
spent in playing games and socializing in general. During 
the evening, the President called attention to the work of the 
association in general and emphasized the necessity of co- 
operation in all of its branches and activities. He then eall- 
ed on Mr. Fletcher who is our advisor. Mr. Fletcher spoke 
briefly on the work of the association and all of the activities 
which it controls. Several others were asked to speak, in- 
cluding the Heads of the departments and members of the 
faculty. Before the close of the evening a repast was served 
and all seemed to have been fully initiated into the work and 
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spirit of the association. The week following, the member- 
ship committee pitched a campaign for membership which 
proved a success. 

The first general sociable for all students and teachers was 
given in Ingraham Chapel on October 20th. 

The very fact that three of the Alumni of Brick are now 
members of our faculty, each having spent four years in 
college after completing the prescribed course here, is an 
evidence of the possibilities of the present student body and 
besides, it should inspire us to seek higher education. The 
world is calling for men and women who are capable of doing 
things effectively. It is the colleges and the universities 
which help draw out those hidden ‘qualities and discover our 
possibilities. Let us take new courage and never stop until 
we can feel that we are an authority along some one line. 
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was organized twenty-one years ago Gader the general - 
supervision of the American Missionary Association. — Tt 
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THE BRICK SCHOOL 


By Principal T. 8. Inborden 


The Brick School is happily located at the juncture of the 
three counties of Nash, Halifax, and Edgecombe. It is on 
the main division of the Atlantic Coast Line railroad leading 
from New Yerk to Florida. It has its own railroad station 
with side track and government Post Office. 

The three counties centering at this point have a Negro 
population of 58,000 or fifty-six per cent of the entire popula- 
tion of the three counties and they pay taxes on 107,000 acres 
of land. ‘The combined area of the three counties is a little 
less than eighteen hundred square miles with a colored school 
population of 22,000 with an average daily attendance in the 
public schools of thirty-six per cent. of the school popula- 
tion or fifty-one per cent. of the school enrollment. The area 
is well watered and well drained by the Tar and Roanoke 
rivers and their tributaries. It is healthful. 

The schocl was organized in the Fall of eighteen and ninety 
five under the auspices of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion whose offices are in New York City. The present Prin- 
cipal started the schocl with five helpers, a matron, a farm 
manager, and two academic teachers. We enrolled one stu- 
dent the first day and only fifty-four for the entire school 
year. Thirteen cf these were in the boarding hall. Its 
great growth in buildings and equipment is due to the philan- 
tropies or Mrs. Julia Elma Brewster Brick of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The school embraces a farm of 1,12914 acres. It has 
twenty-three cottages for teachers and farm tenants and 
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school buildings of large calibre for the housing of students 
and for school use generally. The dormitories are heated 
with steam and hot air. They have bathing facilities and 
sanitary toilets. The school washing is done in a steam 
laundry by the school girls. 

The school catalogue for 1916 shows an enrollment of 339 
students from thirty-six counties in the state of North Caro- 
lina and from eleven states. Five of these are taking the 
teacher training course, 115 are in the High School, 172 are 
in the Elementary School, 45 are in the night school. Of 
these 135 are taking Domestic Art, 137 Domestic Science, 
64 are taking Agriculture and 68 are taking wood work, iron 
work and mechanical drawing. 

The teachers are from such schools as Fisk University, 
Atlanta University, Howard University, Talladega College, 
A. and T. of North Carolina and Oberlin College, and Cornell 
University. 

The school offers a first class High School course beginning 
in the Elementary School with Primary children in the 
Model School. After graduating from the six year High 
School course students may take a two year teacher training 
course which fits them for teachers in the public schools. 
Students are required to take Agriculture, Domestic Science 
Domestic Art and Manual training in the shop under the very 
best teachers. Night school is provided for those working 
their way. 

The school has sent out sixty-seven graduates who are 
engaged in all sorts of occupations. We give the names of ¢ 
few: Mr. B. F. Bullock graduated from the school and took 
a four years course in the University of Minnesota. He has 
charge of the agricultural work now in the State School of 
Florida at Tallahassee. His brother George teaches Manual 
training in the city schools of Durham, N. C., another broth- 
er, Joseph teaches manual training in our school at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. A sister, Lula, after graduating from Fisk Uni- 
versity is now teaching in the High School department at 
Bricks. Miss Hattie Green took the college course at Fisk 
and has been a very excellent teacher for ten years in the 
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schools of the American Missionary Association. Since 
graduating, she has bought several fine lots in the town of. 
Rocky Mount and built a fifteen hundred dollar house in. 
which she and her mother live. Miss Susie Adams after’ 
graduting from Bricks went to Pratt Institute in Brooklyn 
and took a four year course in Domestic Science and is now a 
teacher in the Kansas City High Schools, Kansas City, Me. 
A. 8S. Croom took a course in Theology at the Union Uni- 
versity in Richmond and now has one of the best charges in 
_ the state, the Dixonville Baptist Church in Salisbury, N. C. 
In a few years he had built a ten thousand dollar house for 
their worship. His brother James is also an excellent — 
preacher and a man of fine influence and character. Miss 
Lucy Richmond is the County Supervisor of all the colored 
schools of Pitt County. She has under her direction over 
fifty colored schools. Joseph Bullock has recently been ap- 
‘pointed first lieutenant in the United States Army. Mr. 
Isaac Bunn has just made his final payment on a 250 acre 
farm which cost him in all $2500. He has a good home and 
everything about it gives evidence of thrift and success. 
Mr. Joseph Harrison is to take his M. D. degree from Howard 
University this year. Jacob Porter came here ten years ago 
too young to travel alone from Boston and’ had to be tagged 
with a shipping tag so that the conductor would know where 
he was going. Hehas joined the 15th regiment band and is 
“somewhere in France” making music for the boys in the 
trenches. He has taken with him several others who are 
carrying the guns. Miss Lillian Hall tock a business course 
in Oberlin and is assistant Post Mistress at Bricks, N. C. 
Mr. Joseph Saunders graduated from Tillotson ccllege and is 
assistant to our shop supervisor. Many are teaching in the 
rural schools, some are preaching, others are in business or 
house-keeping. 

Under graduates are numbered by the hundreds. They are 
positive adjuncts for good in every community where they 
are located. William Exum owns a farm of four hundred 
acres and he is one of the best farmers in the county. He is 
a leader in the church work and in the societies of his com- 
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munity. Woodie Horn, D. D.S., Howard University, has one 
of the best dental parlors in Eastern North Carolina. Miss 
Sallie Phillips is a teacher of fine character and ability. She 
is also a seamstress. Myr. John Moore is a draftsman and 
builder with headquarters in Washington, D. C. He has 
more work than he can do. Mr. Solomon P. Young has been 
head butler for Mr. George Eastman in Rochester, N. Y., for 
many years. His success is attested by the fact that he is 
said to have bought five thousand dollars worth of Liberty 
Bonds. His wife is also a Brickite. James Black in Rocky 
Mount, N. C., has a first class high powered electrical 
machine shoe repairing business. He employs several help- 
ers. He tells me that he never has an idle day. Mrs. Theresa 
Johnson Diamond aside from being the wife of one of the 
most progressive and stirring Baptist ministers of Virginia 
‘was recently appointed by the Mayor and City Council of 
Fredericksburg, Va., Warden of unfortunate and miscreant 
girls. In addition to this she is secretary to Mr. S. G. Willis 
who runs the largest pickling factory in the world. Elwood 
Sessoms is the owner of a high class tailoring and cleaning 
establishment in Rocky Mount. His business requires the 
use of an auto truck which he owns. Charlie Jones owns 
and operates a méving picture theatre in Wilson. He has 
only first class entertainments. Miss lowa Bellamy in addi- 
tion to being a very excellent school teacher, operates a farm. 
| Since the very beginning of the school, twenty-two years 
ago, the life of the community has been quickened by per- 
sonal visitations to the homes, churches and schools of the 
three counties. Farmers’ Day at the school and farmers’ 
meetings in the immediate vicinity of the homes of the peo- 
ple in their churches or school houses has given them the in- 
spiration to own homes and to improve those they own. Our 
constant advice to the cclored people is to own their homes, 
have better houses, plant flowers and flowering shrubs in 
the yards, plant a garden for their own consumption, grow 
hogs, chickens, and acquire a better knowledge of farming, 
improve their school houses and churches and see that the 
children are in school. The people have demanded better 
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school supervision and so the counties are appointing colored 
school supervisors for cclored schools and farm demonstra- 
tors for the colored farmers. This is exactly what we have 
wanted and we have been prime factors in helping to create 
public sentiment to that end. We have demonstrated in 
scores of communities the efficacy of the points we have 
emphasized. The exhibits of fine corn, pork, potatoes, peas 
etc., including canned goods is a witness to our work. 

it is an inspiration, after a few years of such advice as we 
are giving, to see the cropper moving from the rented farm 
and ramsnackle house into his own home and own his own 
farm. The house may be a log house but it will scon be sur- 
rounded by a five or eight room cottage fit for a land lord. 
Later a telephone is added, a bath tub becomes a part of the 
fixtures, a force pump in the kitchen, a patent range, barns 
and suitable stabies for farm conveniences. In several in- 
stances I have seen all these changes and in addition an 
acetylene plant. One farmer in particular has gone through 
all this evolution: From a rented log cabin to a two hun- 
dred acre farm, a two thousand dollar house, a store that 
sells the immediate community all of its dry goods, groceries 
and farm implements, the owner of a new Columbia auto- 
- mobile, a Deacon of the church with four children in the 
Brick school paying full board for all of them and owing for 
nothing. Is not this an evolution to be envied? This is not 
all. The Principal of Brick School is constantly being invit- 
ed to come to see some farm or some new house some patron 
of the school has acquired. It has been my pleasure to point 
out a number of such homes to Dr. H. Paul Douglass when he 
has\ visited the school and to the delegation of the National 
Council. If you do not believe, come and see. 


AN APPEAL FOR UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 


By Joseph Woodard Saunders, ’10, B. A., Tillotston 717. 


Today we are struggling for the grandest achievement 
that the world has ever had in view. Never before has de- 
mocracy the world over concentrated its efforts to establish 
one principle. Man has always sought the co-operation of his 
fellow man and, when denied this co-operation and crushed 
by the iron hand of monarchy has resented the oppression, 
and the result has been strife, anarchy, and revolution. 

For more than nineteen hundred years civilization has 
been tending toward the unification of man. Evidences of 
this grand movement appeared as far back as 328 B. C., when 
Plato formulated courses of study according to the rank and 
station of the laity, and Aristotle condemned the system and 
advocated a universal course for all regardless of rank or 
station; and on down the ages the growing tendency has 
been more and more toward democracy. 

Today we are facing the grandest crisis the world has ever 
known. The two great political powers of the world have 
met on a great battlefield to test, not whether this nation or 
any nation, in the words of Lincoln, shall long endure, but to 
test whether monarchy with its iron hand of oppression shall 
rule the destinies of man, or whether democracy with its 
all-embracing principles of truth, liberty, justice, and uni- 
versal brotherhood shall reign supreme. 

Rome was once the mistress of the world in science, art, 
literature, and militarism, but the fact that this great em- 
pire, as great as it was, was divided into States having their 
separate forms of government is proof enough that Rome 
could not endure; for in unity there is strength, and strength 
of mind and character is the dynamic force to national, inter- 
national and universal progress. The fall of Rome, gen- 
erally speaking, marked a new era, the beginnig of the uni- » 
versal idea that humanity is one. 
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Civilization has been striving since the birth of Christ 
to make the world one unit, or to unite men into one great 
family and to have them realize that although they are 
separated from one another by land and sea, they are a part 
of one great brotherhood. Modern civilization has been 
earnestly endeavoring to have mankind realize that his lot is 
not an individual one, that his success does not depend wholly 
upon his own efforts, but that the progress of the individual 
is in proportion to the progress of humanity. The great 
principle enunciated by Jesus Christ, that Paul, Martin 
- Luther, David Livingstone and thousands of other Christian 
heroes have given their lives in trying to establish, is the 
one great universal idea that humanity is one. 


There is no success without effort. There is no achieve- 
ment without sacrifice, and no progress without unity. 

Steam and electricity have so wonderfully connected us 
with all lands that today we may consider the whole world 
one great neighborhood. Josiah Strong said, ““We are so 
intimately connected, and the relation existing between na- 
tion and nation is so strong that one act passed in our Con- 
gress will affect the progress of the world.” Then, if we are 
so intimately connected, and the relation existing between 
nation and nation, man and man, is so strong, the cries of 
Belgium, Servia, Roumania, and the whole autocratic world 
for peace, justice, and liberty should stir us to make untold 
sacrifices for the perpetuation of democracy. 


Five years ago, this great Republic of ours, and some of 


the Asiatic, South American, and European countries were 
signing peace alliances whereby international differences 
might be settled by arbitration, one of the greatest steps 
toward universal brotherhood since the dawn of modern civi- 
lization. Within less than three years from that date, al- 
most all Europe was plunged into the greatest war the world 
has ever known, nation struggling against nation, men grap- 
pling at the throats of men. The question has been asked, 
“Why all this war? Is it being waged for the sake of hu- 
manity, or is the old idea cherished by ancient nations and 
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characterized by greed the cause? Is civilization still in its 
infancy?” Less than two months ago, America, the only 
outstanding world power that had not entered directly into 
this great conflict, suddenly broke off diplomatic relations 
with autocracy, and still there are those asking the question, 
For what are we fighting. The answer comes, For democ- 
racy. President Wilson said: “The world must be made 
safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
trusted foundation of political liberty. We have no selfish 
end to secure, we desire no conquest, we seek no compensa- 
tion for the sacrifices we shall freely make, we are but one of | 
the champions of the rights of mankind, and we shall not be 
satisfied, until we have made the right as secure as the faith 
and freedom of the nation can make it.” Others say that we 
are fighting for one cause—liberty, justice, and the ultimate 
triumph of universal brotherhood. Then, if these are the 
things for which we are fighting, we say, Fight on, until 
we have gained the victory. 

We long for an ideal civilization, when war, race hatred, 
monarchy, and autocracy will be blotted out ; a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people, that shall not 
perish frem the earth; a civilization so well verified and the 
relation existing between man and man so strong that there 
will be no burglary, suicide, or murder; a civilization so 
perfect that there will be no need of courthouses, jails, peni- 
tentiaries, or detention camps; a civilization so unique that 
man everywhere regardless of race or previous condition 
will be measured by a moral and intellectual standard; a civli- 
zation of liberty, justice and universal brotherhood. 


In hope of this triumph when truth shall get a hearing, we 
join with Spaulding who has said, “If I had a thousand 


tongues and could place myself so as to command the ear of 
democracy, I would say, Fight until war, race hatred, pre- 
udice, segregation, disfranchisement, and the shedding of 
innocent blood is blotted out, and truth, liberty, justice, and 
universal brotherhood are planted upon the trusted founda- 
tions of all civilization.” 
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a Colonel Roosevelt’s Message to the American Soldier. 


The teachings of the New Testament are foreshadowed in 
Micah’s verse (Micah vi, 8): “What more does the Lord re- 
quire of thee than to do justice, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God. 

DO JUSTICE; and therefore fight valiantly against the 
armies of Germany and Turkey, for these nations in this 
erisis stand for the reign of Moloch and Beelzebub on this 
earth. | 

LOVE MERCY ; treat prisoners well, succor the wounded, 
treat every woman as if she was your sister, care for the 
little children, and be tender to the old and helpless. 

WALK HUMBLY; you will do so if you study the life and 
teachings of the Savior. 

May the God of justice and mercy have you in His keep- 
ing. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Miss D. E. Emerson spent a few weeks with us during the 
month. During the stay, her. industry was remarkable. 
Many soldiers exposed to the cold of the winter will be more 
comfortable because of her knitting. 

Dr. Frank White, of our Chicago Office, visited us on the 
9th. His address on the “Significance of a Name” was loud- 
ly applauded. » 

Professor W. 8S. Goss of Tougaloo College was gladly re- 
ceived by the school and community. He delivered two ad- 
dresses to the student body and a talk to teachers. He was 
also introduced by Principal Inborden to congregations at 
two of our rural churches. 

Mr. George Bullock, ’07, was a guest of the teachers at 
ant in the U.S. Army. On his way to Camp Dix, he stop- 
ped at Bricks to see his parents who were forced to share his 
company with students and teachers. Ata sociable given by 
the teachers in his honor, his response to an introduction 
showed that he fully realizes the meaning of the call to arms 
in the present war. Lieutenant Bullock left for his post on 
Wednesday before Thanksgiving Day, the students and 
teachers escorting him, with much show of patriotism, to our 
station. 

Mr. George Bullock, 09, was a guest of the fonenee at 
dinner on Thanksgiving Day. Mr. Bullock motored to Bricks 
from Durham where he has taught Manual Training in the. 
Whitted School for several years. 

Miss Lucy Richmond, ’11, Supervisor of Negro schools of 
Pitt County, visited early in the month. Miss Richmond re- 
ported a shortage in teachers for her schools and canvassed 
Bricks for candidates. 

Mr. W. A. Hall, assistant to the State Corn Club Agent, 
spent a few days at Bricks early in the month. 

Mr. John Williams, ’15, has been called to work in the pub- 
lic school at Wilson. He spent a few days at Brick before 
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‘Thanksgiving Day in coaching the Brewster boys for the 
holiday events. 

Mr. George Bumpass of the 11th year class has left school 
to answer the call to arms. He brought in a younger brother 


to take his place. 


A new clock and gong are making for promptness at Bene- 
dict Hall. Thanks to Miss Emerson! 


By Alexander H. Sessoms. 


Thanksgiving at Brick School this year was welcomed with 
no less enthusiasm than in years before. We are facing 
many conditions which are discouraging, but we have a great 


_ many things for which we ought to be thankful. As has 


been the custom here for many years, the day was begun 
with song and praise services by both the young men and 
young women. At 10:80 o’clock A. M., two athletic teams 
representing Beard and Brewster Halls met on the athletic 


- field to contest in the various games that were scheduled to 


be played. Never in the history of the school has been 
known a finer spirit and more enthusiasm to be shown than 


~ wasexhibited. Judging from the amount of enthusiasm and 


the interest manifested by the rooters, it appeared that both 
sides were winning. ‘The day resulted however, in victory 
for Beard. The basket-ball game was called off on account 


of rain. 


The writer would feel greatly indebted should he fail to 
make mention of the dinner. Miss Little and those associat- 


ed with her who had worked so faithfully in helping to make 


the meal a treat deserve our gratitude. 
Mr. Joseph Bullock, class of ’13, who has for the past two 


_ years, been teaching in one of the schools of the American 


Missionary Association, Lexington, Ky., was called a few 
days ago from his work to assume larger duities for our 
country. Mr. Bullock spent the past summer at the of- 
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ficers’ training camp, Fort Des Moines, Iowa and has received 
from the war: department a commission as First Lieutenant 
and was ordered to report for duty November 30th. Upon 
_ receiving this commission Mr. Bullock immediately gave up 
his work and came home to spend a few days with his mother 
and father before leaving for service. While here he visited 
the school and reviewed with pleasant recollections the old 
campus and buildings. He also spoke in chapel and told us 
of some of his experiences while in training at the camp, and 
expressed the firmness and zeal with which he was leaving 
to do his part in helping to bring about a better democracy. 
We wish Lientenant Bullock all success possible in making 
good, and pray that he may ever retain the true courage of 
his conviction that he is engaged in a noble cause for human- 
ity. When leaving Brick he was accompanied to the station 
by the entire student body and most of the teachers. The 
brass band and the United States flag led the procession. 


The prospects for the Y. M. C. A reading room this year 
look very bright. It opened with a large collection of books 
and a number of leading papers and magazines in hand. This 
reading room does not take place of the regular school read- 
‘ing room but at the same time it affords a great opportunity 
for the young men to have the exclusive use of the daily pa- 
pers and magazines of their choice. 


Mr. R. J. Elzy, our Science Professor, has recently been 
granted a teacher’s high school certificate from the state of 
Tennessee. This certificate was granted on his degree 
from Fisk University and will permit him to teach in several 
other states for a period of five years. 


The brass band has filled many engagements this school 
year and has made an excellent showing. 


The fine spirit which both teachers and students exhibited 
in helping to raise funds through the Y. M.C. A. for the War 
Department, is worthy of commendation. Although we 
were late in getting notice that we were expected to share in 
this great work, each one took it as a personal appeal and 
saw that no time was lost in securing a contribution for this 
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great and worthy cause. Some who did not have available 
means, sought to do extra work in order that they might play 
their parts. We are willing to give our time our money and 
if needs be, our lives for our country in helping to bring 
about a World’s Democracy. Let us pray to God for the 
hastening of such a time. 


When Bank Gredit 


Means that every dollar of actual money on deposit with the banks of 
this country is doing the work of five, does it not seem that YOU ought 
to be faking advantage of the situation and be building up a bank cred- 
it for future use? | 
_ Take advantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bank credit 
which you can use when needed. 

We shall be pleased to have you open the account with us. 


Gommercial and Farmers Bank 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
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GO TO 


MEYER’S 
FOR BEST LINE OF 
Dry Good’s Clothing, Shoes 


Crockery, Furniture, Etc. 
at Lowest Prices 


A Full Line of Groceries 
at Wholesale 


MEYER 
“The Hustler” 


Prices 


Kimball Hardware HR 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Dealers in 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes 
Tools, Cutlery, Wire 
Fencing, Stoves 
and Heaters 


HARNESS 


W. E. BEAVANS 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


The 
Leading Pharmacy 


MEDICINES 
FANCY TOILET ARTICLES 


SYRINGES AND RUBBER 
GOODS 


| 


GENERAL 
HARDWARE 


Building Materials, Lime, Ce- 
ment Brick and Shingles 
AGENT FOR 


Peanut Threshers 


International Gasoline En- 


gines Hackney Buggies 


and Thornhill Wagons 
% 


You Can Add 
Glass and Distinction 


To Your Farming Business 
by having nicely printed 
Letter Heads and Envelopes. 
Call or write for samples 
and prices. 


The Progress Printing Co. 
ENFIELD, N. C.. 


Phone 


Harrison-Hall Drug Co. 


Your Drug Store 
Wants 


ENFIELD, N.C. 


We Pay Postage on 
Small Articles 
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BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


was organized twenty-one years ago under the general 
Supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 
offers a first-class High School Course, including Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Agriculture, Work in Iron Sota a 
-. Steel, Mechanical Drawing, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

A two-year Teacher Training Course is open to High © 
School graduates: . — 

Board, lodging, light, heat, and iaahidtarine cost per cakes 2 
endar month, $9. Poor boys over sixteen years of age batt 
work out a part or all of this amount. 

The School Farm contains 1,129% acres. 

There are 23 school buildings and cottages. oe: 

The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving money. 
order, registered mail, parcel post service. 

The telegraph and telephone connections are through 
Enfield, N. C. 
Atlantic Coast Line trains 33 and 34 stop at Bricks on 
signal. oe 
Prepaid freight may be sent direct to Bricks, * C. Ex- ed 
press may be sent to Enfield, N. C. ests 
The enrollment for last year was 355 stadents under the as 
leadership of 22 teachers and officers. ee 
The students maintain religious, musical, and Athletic 
organizations. : 
There is a student brass band to enliven ukigoe sports. 
For Catalogue and other information, write : 


T. S. INBORDEN — 
PRINCIPAL 


. GUIDE PUB. CO., NORFOLK 
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: #V et - us. do. our duty in our shop our kitchen, 


rank of some great battle, and we knew that vic- 


achieves: the: welfare oF the world.” 


Published by Soseph Reashy Brick Aguleuhnesh 


Industrial and Normal School 
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the market, the street, the office, the school, the 
home, just as faithfully as if we stood in the front — 


~ tory. for mankind depended upon our bravery, 


_ strength and skill. -When we do that the humblest. 
of us will be serving in that. great army yee 
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The Joseph K. Brick News 


Published monthly, during the school year, by the Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, 


Industrial and Normal School. 


Subscription price, 25 cents a year, payable in advance. Single 
copies, 5 cents each. ; 
Our rates for advertising are as follows: 


1 inch, per school year of 8 months___-_------~----- $2.25 
CCL SS RAI A A Re i Aa Ae ae a i I eR 4.50 
SR I Eola a PN ea et ey Ue RP Rn 6.75 
MeN ce eaten Le ee ei a Se a 9.00 


Larger space at proportionate rates. 


JOSEPH FLETCHER, Editor } 

MISS LUCY RICHMOND, ’11, Associate Editor 
MR. R. H. HAMPTON, Subscription Agent 
ALEXANDER SESSOM, ’18, Reporter 
BENJAMIN L. TAYLOR, Business Manager 


Address all communications to the Joseph K. Brick News, Bricks, 
N.C, 


SOME PHASES OF FARM LABOR. 


Ang man who has superintended farm labor for a number 
of years has had a rare opportunity to learn some very val- 
uable lessons and to observe countless incidents that were 
interesting, humorous and pathetic.. 


Farming, not unlike other business enterprises, is usually 
conducted for profit and pleasure but not for the latter 
alone. The two principal elements involved are capital 
and labor and profits are expected from a legitimate and wise 
use of each. Capital furnishes the farm land, the live stock, 
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farming implements, seeds and fertilizers, food and clothes: 
for the laborers who supply the muscles and some times the 
brains for the whole operation. The quantity of labor re- 
quired is not always proportional to the capital invested but. 
it is very largely determined by the size of the farm and the 
type of farming that is to be conducted. In other words, an 
intensive farmer would require more labor for a given num- 
ber of acres of land than an extensive one. Then too, the 
quality of the labor is an important factor in determining 
the number of persons needed to till successfully any given 
acreage. 


From my observation of a long list of farms in several 
different states, I am convinced that those that more nearly 
approach the ideal, are the ones where capital and labor are 
of the same household: In these instances personal factors. 
must be reckoned with. The older and more reasonable 
members of these families begin their work early in the 
morning and work late in the evening whenever they find 
that it is necessary, and the others soon fall in line and we 
have here a unique example of what has been fittingly 
designated as “team work.” . Wastes that are so much in 
evidence on many other classes of farms are eliminated or 
at least minimized; the most desirable stalks of cotton, 
corn, cane or other plants are left in the process of thinning, 
and each furrow is made to count for something. The 
secret of this cooperation is that all of these workers expect 
to enjoy the full fruits of their labor and this is the stimulus: 
which makes them fleet-footed when running errands, 
prompt in doing chores, and diligent and faithful in the per- 
formance of any other farm work to which they are 
appointed. 


That all classes of people work best when they are in a 
happy state of mind, is the conclusion long since reached and 
‘still sanctioned by economists and psychologists of great 
reputation: Therefore, captains of large industrial enter- 
prises seek first to surround their employees with such 
things as tend to make them happy, thereby increasing their 
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industrial effciency and making their hearts yearn for good 
citizenship. This vision was caught a good many years ago 
by Mr. George Peabody who established a free library and 
free lectures for the poor in the town of his birth and re- 
placed tumble-down houses in the vice and poverty stricken 
districts of London with beautiful buildings adjoining play 
grounds for the children of these poor families, who, for a 
small sum might enjoy them as long as they lived. 

Sir Titus Salt who rose from poverty to wealth and 
power built Saltaire near Bradford, England, and we are 
told that the tasteful, well arranged tenant houses and the 
spacious, substantial church and school which he erected 
there for his laborers are creditable and long-lasting monu- 
ments to his memory. Moreover, future historians and 
biographers will extol and immortalize the names of Henry 
Ford, Elbert Hubbard and many others, not primarily be- 
cause they built up great business enterprises and became 
wealthy and influential but for the manner by which they 
did it—by making their workmen comparatively happy. 

The elements that help to create a happy. atmosphere on 
the farm are many. In the first place, the farm should be 
a fertile one and if not, proper steps must be taken to make 
it so. If the one-crop system has been in vogue for ages, be- 
gin at. once to diversify and at. the same time increase the 
humus of the soil; if barn yard manure and commercial 
fertilizers have been used too sparingly, use them more free- 
ly and if the soil has been scratched over many years, begin 
to plow it deeper and deeper each year until it is suffciently 
deep to hold the rain fall and to give ample feeding SUREACe 
for the plant roots. 


The farm buildings should be comfortable and attractive. 
As men advance in civilization they are less contented with 
‘unsightly shacks, and one of the most logical and eloquent 
arguments in support of our boast of advancing civilization 
is the fact that these tumble-down, nominal farm houses are 
being rapidly replaced by comfortable cottages, any of 
which are either white- -washed or painted. : 
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Farmers and their assistants are human beings and when 
denied the comforts and achievements which other laborers 
are enjoying they soon become restless and discontented. 

The live-stock of the farm speaks volumes for the operater. 
Wherever poor specimens of horses, mules, cows, hogs and 
chickens are found, you may rest assured that the laborers 
get neither pleasure nor profit from their work. Animals 
that do not earn a profit should be replaced by better ones, 
and these should be well-housed and properly fed. 

Modern farmers are beginnig to realize that farm ma- 
chinery saves a good deal of labor, makes it possible and 
even essential to use a higher type of laborer and adds dig- 
nity to the profession. In view of this, wherever farms are 
large enough to justify the outlay, labor-saving machinery 
should be used as freely as possible. 


Having mentioned casually a few things that would aid 
greatly in making farmers and their labor happy in their 
chosen field of work, we wish to say that, if farm labor is at 
its best when capital.and labor are of the same brotherhood, 
the problem that confronts farm capitalists is that of enlist- 
ing the personal interests of the people who till their farms. 
In many cases this has already been accomplished with 
astounding success. The means used vary greatly but the 
end reached is the same. Farmers there are who furnish 
the land, the teams, farm machinery, etc., and give the labor- 
ers a portion of the crop. 


In this way a man’s returns are proportional to whah he 
makes, and if he has reason to look forward to a “square 
deal’ at the close of the year, he will invariably do. his utmost 
to “make good.” 


Large numbers of farmers employ their laborers ba the 
month or the year and pay them cash wages. That this is 
often disagreeable to both contracting parties is attested 
by the many residential changes that are made at the end of 
each year, and some times through the year. Since I began 
writing these few lines, I have seen three families moving 
their furniture down the road and two others have just gone 
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in the direction from which the former came. Wherever 
investigation has been made the causes assigned are legion. 
But quite often these people do not know their real worth 
nor what they can afford to work for. Consequently, many 
of them-enter into bargains which they later. regret, and 


thus become indifferent, indolent, discontented and alto- 
gether unsatisfactory to their employer. } 


Wage earners on the farms as well as in other vocations 
ought to be paid according to the quality and quantity of 
their work. All men who wear the same size overalls are 
not worth the same price and any standard based on size 
alone is wholly unsatisfactory. Possibly the majority of 
men who work on the farm for wages do so because they 
haven’t ample capital to set themselves up in this business 
but some of them continue to work this way when they have 
handsome balances to their credit in the bank. These men 
are usually well-paid for their services and command greater 
respect from their associates than those who are forced to 
struggle constantly and persistently in order to keep the 
wolf from their doors. 

- An employer and an employee are mutually obligated and 
when either designingly fails to fulfil his obligations, an 
unenviable reward awaits him. ° A hireling may be oppress- 
ed and robbed of his just wages and no court on earth may 
ever be called upon for redress or indemnity, but the char- 
acter of the oppressor is dwarfed, his self-respect is grad- 
ually lost and although he may grow rich in the possession 
of houses and lands, in bank stocks and other holdings, the 
faces of defenseless widows, humble orphans and helpless 
men whom he has wronged will haunt him like Banquo’s 
ghost. On the other hand, whenever a man agrees to work 
for another and does slip-shod jobs, idles away a portion of 
the time for which he is paid to render faithful service, per: 
mits seeds and fertilizers or whatever he handles to be wast- 
ed, he is making of himself a thief and a sneak who is scarce- 
ly less repulsive to society than the human parisites and dis- 
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guised highwaymen who have the heart to work men for @ 
mere pittance and then take that from them. 


Whenever parents teach their children by precept or 
example to accept unrequited toil or unearned money, they 
do them an injustice, the evil influence of which is far- 
reaching and far more loathsome than any deadly disease. 
Years ago, an industrious young man and his mother were 
employed on my father’s farm where the former was one of 
the plow “hands” and his mother was a member of the force 
of hoe hands. A more steady and careful plow boy was hard 
to find but in the opinion of his mother, he did too much 
work. Therefore, she often annoyed him and provoked my 
father by constantly trying to persuade the boy to stop his 
mule and go after a drink of water or to do something that 
would impede his progress. Within a few years this same 
boy was sent to the state prison for stealing and attributed 
his down fall to his own mother. What an indictment against 
one who could be the noblest and most sacred members of 
the greatest institution of this country—the Home! 


A foreman or superintendent of a farm of any size, finds 
that it is very essential for him to plan his work several days 
ahead and to keep a memorandum of tasks which might be 
done in case of a rain or any other unfavorable weather that 
might interfere with the regular routine work. He should 
be well-qualified for his position so that his orders may have 
a positive bearing. The laborers should carry out the fore- 
man’s or suprintendent’s orders to the letter, unless he re- 
quests them to use their own judgment, and if mistakes are 
made, he is honor bound to shoulder the responsibility him- 
self. .After having worked with his men for a few days, al- 
most any intelligent superintendent is in position to point 
out such persons as have force of character enough to act 
as leaders, thereby influencing the other men for good or for 
evil. If these leading boys or men co-operate with the 
superintendent, he will find that his task is comparatively 
easy and pleasant, but if, on the other hand he should find 
among them a “fire-brand or discontent,” he must use a good 
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deal of tact in settling differences and in atoning for the ap- 
parent wrongs. 

One of these discontented, sensation-loving “hands” will 
prejudice and poison the minds of a great many men who 
may never have the opportunity to find out for themselves 
the real character of the man who has to “bear the Lurdet 
in the heat of the day.” 

It is sometimes feasible to place laborers in squads that 
have one or more trustworthy ones with several of that class 
who believe in “getting by” as easily as possible. The job 


asigned may be completed to the satisfaction of the respon- 
sible party, but in each instance a transition takes place. 
These indifferent men either reform or the other men be- 
come dissatisfied at pulling more than their share of the 
load. 

Several years ago, I saw a good man work a true pulling 
mule with a balky mare, and whenever the driver gave the 
word to start the mule would pull forward while the mare 
went backward. Similar to this disagreeable and unsightly 
picture is that of “mis-matched” laborers. One works 
earnestly and the other is constantly idle or absent. A full 
double horse wagon load of goods is expected to be delivered 
but there is a balky horse on one side of the tongue. 

Systems of farming must be more generally instituted 
that will give the largest and most satisfactory returns for 
the least expenditure of money and muscular energy. To 
meet the needs of these inevitable systems, agricultural high 
schools, farm life schools and agricultural colleges are mar- 
shalling all of their forces in a supreme effort to give to the 
farm effecient and intelligent laborers and superintendents 
who are capable of coping with the intricate problems of 
feeding an enormous population and distributing the fruits 
of labor in a just and equable manner. But to affirm or even 
venture to suggest that all of the agricultural students and 
their children will connect themselves with some agricultural 
operation is just as absurd and preposterous as the reply of 
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a little boy who when asked why he had a wooden leg, said 
“because my father had a wooden leg.” 

Every man whether farmer or farm laborer should be en- 
couraged and urged to own his home and thereby become a 
more important factor in his community where he may then 
justly lay claims to his right to manifest his civic pride. 
Statesmen and agricultural journalists have advocated the 
universal ownership of homes and farms for many years and 
their pleadings and prayers have not been in vain. Within 
the last year or so, Federal Reserve Banks have been creat- 
ed and Federal Farm Loan Associations have been organized. 
This is correctly interpreted to mean that the man of meagre 
and modest means has been given a chance to free himself 
from economic bondage and to play a man’s part in helping 
to make “‘the world safe for democracy.” | 


FARM DEMONSTRATORS. 


Principal Inborden gives out for publication the following 
statement showing the result of his campaign to secure the 
services of a farm demonstrator for each of the three coun- 
ties, Edgecombe, Halifax and Nash.—Editor. | 

In Septernber one of the corn club men under the Agricult- 
ural Department of the State of North Carolina called on me 
at the Brick School to talk over the feasibility of locating a 
county farm demonstration agent in Halifax, Edgecombe and 
Nash Counties. We spent two days visiting the leading Ne- 
’ gro farming sections of the three counties and found the 
sentiment strong for a full time man for each of the three 
counties. The part which the county was to pay for one- 
third time man was $50 or $150 for the three counties. After | 
I guaranteed that the amount would be raised the farm 
demonstration agent came. We met the farmers in the va- 
rious church communities and found them anxious for a full 
service man in each county. We put it up to the farmers 
themselves to start off with the subscription. 
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The following cash in hand is an expression of their senti- 
ment: 
-Nash County: 


Perv OTIS CA LECH 4 yu Ma a our alee pa $ 15.00 
Switt.Creek Church. 13 3. eho 5 Ou 27.00 
mhtoh- Church sie ai eee Vee igh 5.00 
maione hill’ @hurch ie. hs whee seid oy Gale et 19.50 
orale Lesbieans er nae at enn MY > 66.50 

Halifax County: . f 
PetCo Nanel she Se htiscs we Sk | $ 14.05 
@edan Creek (church 2 a ei bn es 16.00 
- County Board of Commissioners___-____ 50.00 
Ringwood papeist.Church te.) yo. 15.00 
ere getter cy ae eu 2 $ 95.05 

Edgecombe County: 

County Commissioners____-___________ > 75.00 
Pode MANNE tes ce Mie OR 28.40 
A No 92 Hise ee Sear Arnage OL a 6 103.40 


We have in cash the sum of $264.95. We have $25 pledg- 
ed by one gentleman which is payable on demand. We have 
also sums amounting to about fifty dollars collected but not 
turned in at this writing by local committees. The snow and 
bad roads have interfered some with our getting to the peo- 
ple who want to contribute to this sum. Enough. pledges 
have been made to cover the full amount needed. When all 
the money has been paid the names of all the givers will be 
published in this paper. Those who have not contributed 
please send your money at once to Principal Inborden, Bricks, 
N.C. It has been impossible to visit every community in 
the three counties but we shall do so later and our friends 
need not wait for this visitation. . 

I have found that many people do not know what the 
work of a demonstrator is. . Generally speaking it is to bring 
the most modern methods of farming to the home of every 
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farmer in the county. If your stock gets sick, your demon- 
strator will advise with you as to the best cure. If your 
fruit trees are dying or your fruit defective, your demon- 
strator can save you thousands of dollars, not by spraying 
your trees but by telling you how to do it and when to do it. 
He will organize you into canning clubs, poultry clubs, corn 
clubs, wheat, rye, oat, potato, peanut clubs or any other 
club that has for its object the growing of more and better 
products. 7 


Last year Mrs. Mary Exum Spencer, a former Brick girl, 
grew seventy-five bushels of corn on one acre of land at a 
cash outlay of $10.83. The average Negro farmer grows on 
an acre of land in this state fifteen bushels. The average 
white man grows twenty-two bushels. Mr. Julius Knight 
organized a corn club near Scotland Neck last year number- 
ing twenty-seven boys. We had a report from seven of 
those boys in a meeting last Fall. The youngest was eight 
years old and he grew six barrels on his acre. The oldest 
was fourteen years old and he grew twelve barrels on his 
acre. In this case it meant that the boy grew five times as 
much as the average Negro farmer grows in the state. The 
old farmer and the boy are going to compete and the demon- 
strator is going to help them to get results. 


We have already asked the State Department of Agri- 
culture to appoint the agents for Halifax, Nash and Edge- 
combe counties. The present agent will be given one county. 
The Brick School is the centre of the three counties and we 
hope it will be the common meeting place and headquarters © 
for the three agents. What an inspiration it should be to 
our young people to have the contact with men who are giv- 
ing all of their time to facilitate the work of the farmer. 


This work is entirely in harmony with the spirit of our 
Farmers’ day which we have every year on February 22. I 
do not know anything that is calculated to be of more value 
to the farmer than the appointment of these demonstration 
agents in every county of the state. These agents have be- 
hind them the state government and the federal government 
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and every county should take hold of it at once and pay the 
part which is required from the individual farmers in the 
counties. It is not a church affair and yet the churches have 
had to take hold of it. Any thing that helps the farmer to 
double and treble his output is the finest investment that 
can be made whether by the county, state or general govern- 
ment. Everybody should be interested in this. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


We regret to report that about one o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 10th of December our Dining Hall caught fire a 
few feet from the ridge of the shingle roof. The fire was 
well kindled when its hissing sound aroused a girl who was 
sleeping directly below. The alarm was sounded by many 
voices and the boys and men teachers breaking up a deep 
sleep took in the situation at once but the wind was too high 
and the water line too long to master the blaze. They were 
forced to give up the fight and turn their hands to moving 
out the furnishings and supplies. One teacher and twelve 
girls were living in the hall. They made their escape in good 
order carrying trunks with them. Much of their wearing 
apparel was kept in closets and was lost in the fire. Other 
than the trunks very little of value was saved from the sec- 
ond floor. From the dining room and the store room: in the 
basement enough supplies and furnishings were saved to set 
up temporary quarters in the Laundry Buildiny where break- 
fast was served after the fire and meals will be served twice 
daily until better accommodations can be furnished. Dr. 
Douglass and Dr. Cady of the New York Office visited us 
_ after the fire and were pleased with the norma] working of all © 
departments. 


On the 22nd of February, Farmers’ Day will be observed 
at Brick School. Principal Inborden announces that the day. | 
will be made more helpful than ever. A more varied pro- 
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gramme is being prepared and men of broad training and 
extended practice secured to take the lead in the discussions. 
It is expected that the farmers will bring in samples of their 
products as usual. 


We are pleased to announce that ?rincipal Inborden has 
been appointed to serve on the War Savings Gommittee of 
Edgecome County as representative of the colored people of 
the county. Mr. C. A. Johnson of Tarboro is chairman of 
the committee. 


A card has been received at Bricks announcing the mar- 
riage, at Mobile, Alabama, of Mr. Charles T. Battle, ’10 to 
Miss Leana Johnnie Peters on the 27th of December. Mr. 
and Mrs. Battle have the very best wishes of the Brick News. 


Rev. Obadiah Hawkins of the Congregational Church at 
Burlington and Rev. M. L. Baldwin of the Congregational 
Church at Dudley held church services at Brick School dur- 
ing the month. Mrs. F.C. Williams representing the Negro 
Department of the State Board of Health was also a wel- 
comed visitor. 


Lieutenant Bullock, ’13, stationed at Camp Dix, Wrights- 
town, N. J., has been transferred from the Infantry to the 
Artillery Corps of his Regiment. . Lieutenant Bullock pend: 
the holidays with his parents at Put Se 


Mr. Murvin Sumner, 716, of the School of Pharmacy of 
Howard, spent his vacation visiting friends i in Weldon and at 
Bricks. 


Announcement 


' On February 8th at 8 o’clock P. M., Mr. J oseph Douglass, 
Violinist, will render a programme at Brick School. Accom- 
modations will be provided for visitors. Me 


Home Card 


UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP WIN THIS WAR. 
See other side showing why you should do it. 


Our problem is to feed our Allies this winter by sending them as much 
food as we can of the most concentrated nutritive value in the least shipping 
space. These foods are wheat, beef, pork, dairy products, and sugar. 

Our solution is to eat less of these and more of other foods of which 
we have an abundance, and to waste less of all foods. 


Bread and cercals.—-Have at least one wheatless meal a day. Use corn, 
oat, rye, barley, or mixed cereal rolls, muffins, and breads in place of white 
bread certainly for one meal and, if possible, for two. Eat less cake and 
pastry. 


As to the white bread, if you buy from a baker, order it a day in ad- 
vance; then he will not bake beyond his needs. Cut the loaf on the table 
and only as reruired. Use stale bread for toast and cooking. 


Meat.—Use more poultry, rabbits, and especially fish and sea food in 
place of beef, mutton, and pork. Do not use either beef, mutton, or pork 
more than once daily, and then serve smaller portions. Use all left-over 
meat cold or in made dishes. Use*soup mc freely. Use beans; they have 
nearly the same food value as meat. 


Milk.—Use all of the milk, waste no part of it. The children must have 
whoie milk: therefore, use less cream, There is a great waste of food by 
not using all skim and sour milk Sour milk can be used in cooking and tu 
make cottage cheese. Use buttermilk and cheese freely. 


Fats (butter, lard, ete.).—Dairy butter has food values vital to children. 
Therefore, use it on the table as usual, especially for children. Use as little 
as possible in cooking. Reduce the use of fried foods to reduce the consump- 
tion of lard and other fats. Use vegetable oils, as olive and cottonseed oil. 
Save daily one-third of an ounce of animal fat. Weste no soap; it contains 
fat and the glycerine necessary for explosives. You'can make = scrubbing 
soap at home, and, in some localities, you can sell your saved fats to the 
soap maker, who will thus secure our needed glycerine. 


Sugar.—Use less candy and sweet drinks. Use less sugar in tea and cof- 
fee. Use honey, maple sirup, and dark sirups for hot cakes and waffles 
without butter or sugar. Do not frost or ice cakes. Do not stint the use of 
sugar in putting up fruits and jams. They may be used in place of butter. 


Fs Vegetables and fruits—We have a superabundance of vegetables. 
Double the use of vegetables. They take the place of part of the wheat and 
meat, and, at the same time, are healthy. Use potatoes abundantly. Store 
potatoes and roots properly and they will keep. Use fruits generously. 


; Fuel.—Coal comes from a distance, and our railway facilities are need- 
ea for war purposes. Burn fewer fires. If you can get wood, use it. 


GENERAL SUGGESTION. 


Buy less; cook no more than nec- 
essary; serve smaller portions. 

Use local and seasonable supplies. 

Patronize your local producers and 
lessen the need of transporta- 

4 tion. 
Preach and practice the ‘‘gospel 
of the clean plate.”’ 

We do not ask the American ple 
to starve themselves. Eat plenty, 
but wisely. and without waate. 


Do not Mimit the plaim food of 
growing children. 


Do not eat between meals. 


Watch out for the waste im the 
eommunity. 


we wish to accomplish Under 
yarious eircumstances and with 
varying conditions you can vary 
the methods of economizing 


What Food Saving Involves 


Sign the pledge and enroll as a member of the United 
States Food Administration,.and you will be asked to ae 
these things: 


Eat plenty, but | Preach and _ prac- 
wisely, and without “htt tice the “gospel of 
waste. the clean plate.” 


Buy less; cook no : 1c sedate aa 
‘more than necessary; Use lIcca! and sea-|. 
jserve smaller por- sonable supplies ;— 
| tions. watch out for waste. 


Whenever possible use poultry, game end sea foods in| 
|plece of beef, mutton and pork. 


| Use potatoes and other vegetables freely. 


Save wheat by substituting, in part, corn meal and| 
other cereal flours for wheat flour. 


Save butter and lard. Use butter on the table, bt sub- 
stitute vegetable oils for cooking. 

Save sugar. Use less candy and sweet drinks and less su- 
gar in tea and coffee. 


“This is a duty of necessity, humanity and honor.| 
As a free people we have elected to discharge this duty, 
not under autocratic decree, but without other restraint 


than the guidance of individual conscience.’ 
—Herbert Hoover. 


WHEN BANK CREDIT 
Meahs that every dollar of actual money on deposit with the banks of © 
this country is doing the work of five, does it not seem that. YOU. ought 
to be taking advantage of the situation and be building up a bank cred- 
it for future use? 

Take advantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bene credit 
which you can use when needed. 

We shall be pleased to have you open the account with us. 


COMMERCIAL AND eres BANK 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
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MEYER’S 
FOR BEST LINE OF 


Dray Good’s Clothing, Shoes 
Crockery, Furniture, Etc. 
at Lowest Prices 
A Full Line of Groceries 
at Wholesale Prices 


MEYER 


“The Hustler” 


Kimball Hardware Co. 


ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Dealers in 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes 
Tools, Cultery, Wire 
Fencing, Stoves 
and Heaters 


HARNESS 


W. E. BEAVANS 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
The 
Leading Pharmacy 


MEDICINES 
FANCY TOILET ARTICLES 


SYRINGES AND RUBBER 
GOODS 
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C. E. MecGWIGAN 


GENERAL 
HARDWARE 


Building Materials, Lime, Ce- 
ment Brick and Shinges 


AGENT FOR 
Peanut Threshers 


International Gasoline En- 
gines Hackney Buggies 
and Thornhill Wagons 


You Can Add 


Class and Distinction 


To Your Farming Business 
by having nicely printed 
Letter Heads and Envelopes. 
Call or write for samples 
and prices. 


The Progress Printing Co. 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


Phone 
Harrison-Hall Drug Co. 


Your Drug Store 
Wants 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


We Pay Postage on 
Small Articles 
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_ THE JOSEPH K. 
BRICK SCHOOL 


BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


was organized twenty-one years ago under the general 


supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 


offers a first-class High School Course, including Domestic — 
Science, Dometic Art, Agriculture, Work in Iron and 
Steel, Mechanical Drawing, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

A two-year Teacher Training Coney: is open to High 
School graduates. Se 

Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering coat: per cal- 
endar month, $9. Poor boys over sixteen years of age may 
work out a part or all of this amount. 

The School Farm contains 1,129% acres. 

There are 23 school buildings and cottages. 


The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving money << 


order, registered mail, parcel post service. . 
The telegraph and telephone connections are through 
Enfield, N. C. ai 
AvlenHe Coast Line trains 33 ate 34 stop at Bricks on — 
signal. 


press may be sent to Enfield, N. C. 
The enrollment for last year was 355 etudeate: ; under the 
leadership of 22 teachers and officers. ; 


The students maintain religious; musical, and oe a 


organizations. 5 
There is a student brass band to enliven Sania sports. o 
For Catalogue and other information, write | 


T. S. IN BORDEN 
_PRINCIPAL 


Prepaid freight may be sent direct to Bricks, NCS Ex- er 


the Josey K 
~— «Brick Hews 
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The Joseph K. Brick News 


Published monthly, during the school year, by the Joseph. K. Brick Agricultural, 


Industrial and Normal School. 
° 
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Our rates for advertising are as follows: 
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“PREVENTATIVE MEDICINE” 
By J. P. Harrison, 10, Student Howard Medical School 


The modern idea of the medical profession is to prevent 
disease by raising the standard of scientific ee and there- 
by reduce the prevalence of diseases. 

There is an old maxim that ‘“‘an ounce of eve On is 
worth a pound of cure.” I have noted the ravages of dis- 
eases upon the human body in Typhoid, Pneumonia, Tuber- 
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culosis, and many other cases. Some I have followed to au- 
topsy and others I have seen get well. No one ever passes 
through any disease without some injury to the physical 
machine which lessens its efficiency. In the cases that died, 
an ounce of prevention was worth a life, while those who 
got well did so at a sacrifice of the total amount of potential © 
body energy. 

I am a firm believer in eugenics because it is the initial 
stage to begin preventative medicine, to influence the phys- 
ical make up of those unborn. In 1884 Opthalmia Neonato- 
rium occurred in 13.6 per cent of the new born in some of the- 
best hospitals of the country. During the past decade pre- 
ventative medicine has reduced it to less than 1 per cent, and 
a practice of eugenics would stamp it out completely. If 
the medical profession was backed by the national laws the 
chances for the reduction of many of the congenital diseases 
would be far better than they are today. There are many 
more diseases which give us a high infant mortality which 
would be reduced by enforced methods of preventative med- 
icine and eugenics. 


There are some who say that all men are born equal but 
the child who is born with congenital Lues, Opthalmia and 
a poorly nourished body in utero, is far inferior to the child 
that is born with a well nourished body in utero and without 
any congenital diseases. The child with the healthy body 
has a greater store of potential energy which makes him fit 
to survive the struggles of existence and reach manhood with 
energy enough to be a positive factor in the scheme of crea- 
tion. 

Preventative measures to protect the child should be 
taught the fathers and mothers in parent meetings. There 
are some parents who think their children should have the 
measles. No child should be exposed to measles because it 
is a disease which kills more children directly or indirectly 
than any other acute infection. The mortality and the ef-. 
fects of the complications in measles are certainly enough 
to force all the public to use all means possible to prevent the 
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infection. If a member of a family contracts measles, he 
should be isolated and placed in a room with dim light to 
protect the weak condition of the eyes. The eyes should be 
washed daily in this disease with a weak solution of warm 
boric acid to allay the conjunctivitis. The patient should be 
isolated for three weeks to prevent spreading the disease to 
others. i | 

Scarlet fever and Diptheria are two other diseases which 
are common in childhood. No child should be exposed to 
them as they poison the body with toxins which have a last- 
ing result of physical unfitness and many times they de- 
stroy life. 

Typhoid fever, a disease most prevalent in youth and 
middle life, is an exalted enemy of the human races and there 
are few persons living in tropical and temperate regions who 
have not seen some of their friends stricken with the terrible 
malady. Those who recover never get rid of its after affects 
and they always complain of not having as much strength 
afterwards as they did before. In the Spanish-American 
War more of the United States troops died of this fever than 
were killed by shot and shell. This disease is transmitted by 
flies, food, fingers and water. It is being reduced in its pre- 
valence by isolation of patients, screening of sleeping quart- 
ers in camps and private life. Get rid of flies and never al- 
low them to touch food directly or indirectly. The water sup- 
ply should also be examined to find if it is the source of infec- 
tion as large epidemics have been traced to. infected water, 
milk, and ice cream. The nurse of a typhoid patient should 
see that anything used by the patient is sterilized 30 minutes 
in boiling water before being used by any one else. All excre- 
tions from the patient should be burned or treated with a 
chemical solution strong enough to kill the germs. Pre- 
ventative medicine has made a grand stand play in the pro- 
duction of an anti-typhoid serum ,the injection of which 
produces immunity for two years. The injection of this 
serum in soldiers has made typhoid fever a rare bird in camp 
life. 
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Pneumonia, the “captain of the men of death,” is de- 
stroying more lives of the American soldiers in camp life 
than are being destroyed among the American soldiers in 
France. This disease could be checked, if proper prevent- | 
ative measures were used. Those who are of low physical 
vitality from the use of alcohol or dissipation, those who are 
under-fed and not properly clothed are more liable to get 
pneumonia than those of robust health. Once you have a 
case of pneumonia, isolation, good nursing, ventilation are 
the key notes to successful treatment. Pneumonia is caused 
by four different biological groups of organisms which mani- 
fest themselves by different degrees of intensity in the at- 
tack. The type of organism which is prevalent this winter 
is the most virulent, and is giving a high death rate. The 
varied groups of organisms have some what baffled the pro- 
fession in the production of a serum, the injection of which 
will make one immune to an attack of pneumonia, but the 
men of the Rockefeller Institute are working diligently on 
a vaccine for pneumonia. The medical profession is eagerly 
awaiting and hoping that these men will come forward at an 
early date with an anti-toxin for pneumonia which will re- 
duce the prevalence of pneumonia in the human family. It 
is the aim of preventative medicine to develop strong bodies 
and to reduce disease in the human family to a minimum by 
modern methods of sanitation and by vaccine, and serum 
treatment. 


A Farmer’s Part in the War. 


The following lines were written by Miss Louisa Arring- 
ton, ’15, and give the subject matter of her talks to the pa- 
- rents of her county school community. Her mother manages 
a tenant farm at Bricks and has come out “ahead” each 
year.—Editor. 

During this very great crisis of the world, it behooves 
every American citizen to do his part to help win the war. 
It is an accepted fact that the war has brought down upon 
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the shoulders of every man a very heavy responsibility. The 
_ part that rests upon the shoulder of the farmer is second to 
none. The farmer has in his control large fields fit for culti- 
_ vation. Here, I trust, he will act the wiser and better part 
| by planting more acres to food stuff. He should realize how 
much he can do to supply his family table and his home 
market. Every bit saved adds to the grand total which may 
be shipped to our armies and the people who have been 
driven from their farm lands. 

If you have thought of planting more acres in tobacco 
and cotton, it should not be done unless the acreage of food 
crops is also increased. Do not forget the vegetables, peas, 
beans and potatoes. These can be grown with small cash 
- outlay. | 

It is not enough to labor for a heavy production from 
the soil. I truly hope that no farmer will overlook the ad- 
vantages of a poultry yard. Never before has the demand 
for poultry and eggs been so great as now. Every man 
should feel it his patriotic duty to raise more poultry. 

The family cow has been neglected. You say it is too 
irksome and over taxes your patience. The fault is in you. — 
For me, the cow is the second mother to the human race. She 
should be highly prized and kept as well as a horse or mule. 

I trust you see these things as I do and need no further 


persuasion. 


RECORD BREAKING COLD WEATHER. © 


The reports of the Weather Bureau of weather condi- 
tions during the present winter bring out the fact that since 
December 1, the temperature has been extraordinarily low 
throughout the territory east of the Mississippi. In por- 
tions of the eastern and northeastern States the temperature 
fell to 40 degrees: and more below zero. The month as a 
whole was among the coldest in 50 years. Snow cover 
frequently ran as much as 2 feet in the Ohio Valley and lake 
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regions. Heavy drifts made railroad movements almost im- 
possible. 

One report to the Fuel Administration tells of a train of 
16 cars of coal being drawn by 6 locomotives. Deep snows 
and intense cold weather made railroad passage very slow 
and extremely diffcult through the Appalachian Mountains, 
‘over which practically all coal for the seaboard and the East 
must pass. From December 1, 1917, to January 15, 1918, 
the average temperature over the districts from the Missis- 
sippi Valley eastward has been among the lowest of record 
for an equal period of time in the past 50 years. 

The extreme weather conditions have not only greatly 
increased the demands for coal but have contributed to the 
difficulties of moving it to points of consumption. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


In our issue for December, we failed to give the name of 
the writer of “Some Phases of Farm Labor.” Mr. Colson, 
of our teaching force, wrote the article and seems well enough 
pleased to have it go without his signature but we regret the 
error. : 

Principal Inborden and Mr. Dupree attended the Insti- 

‘tute for State Farm Demonstration Agents at Raleigh. 
Leaving the Raleigh meeting, Principal Inborden went to the 
meeting at Winston-Salem called by the State Food Admin- 
istrator. More than a hundred members of the various 
county conservation committees were present. 

On January 14th, Miss Lillian Evans, Soprano, of 
Washington, D. C., rendered a programme in our Elma Hall 
Audience Room.. Miss Evans was received with enthusiasm 
and recalled often. 

Miss Evans was assisted by Mrs. Fletcher, Accompanist, 
and other local talent. The programme as rendered, fol- 
lows: 
I. Clarinet Solo—Angels’ Sernade________________ Braga 

Mr. Wilson Inborden. 
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ta) Candle Lightin’ Time2< 222.02 - S. Coleridge Taylor 
(bo) When the Boys Come Home__-_----+--- Oley Speaks 
Miss Evans. 
Ill. _ Piano Duet—Raymond Overture___~*----- A. Thomas 
Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. Colson 
IV. (a) Deep River (Negro Melody) ------------ Burleigh 
(b) My Laddie (Scotch Melody).___-------+--- Thayer 
(c) Mavourneen (Irish Melody) ------~.------ Lang 
| Miss Evans. | 
VY. Reading—Rum’s Maniac__-_----- Miss Nellie Baldwin 
VI. (a) Chere Nuit (Dearest Night) --.__-_------ Bachelet 
(etl Neives( 1is- snowing): 2 fe Bemberg 
: Miss Evans. 
Remi 10lin .Solo-—- Visions Drdla 
| Mr. Fletcher. : 
Mera) Ae opirit Hlower 220 ee Campbell Tipton 
Meta cy. OUs ee a gs ee Burleigh 
Pomona 7invara se hi oe Donizetti 


Miss Evans. 


On January 31st, a song and dramatic recital was given 
‘in Elma Hall by Mr. Edward Brigham, Basso Profundo and 
Dramatic Reader. Mr. Brigham is well known to the Brick 
School audience and is always greeted with long and loud 
applause. The Program rendered by Mr. Brigham without 
assistance was as follows: 


SONGS 
Peioye vou iruly. 2s Jacobs-Bond 
PeregtaMiagk 2 ee Old Spanish: Song 
RECITATION: 
Geremidian S lrysti oo Lelie eee es Edward Brigham 
| SONGS | 7 
Nia Geamanles ie se ee Se ee Quaranta 
eet Ale (Dice. os 2 ee es a ee BS Devries 
RECITATIONS: | - 
mat Wer tintin 2 ea ee So Bertrand Shadwell 
TG eee oe es aay eee a Robert Service 


Benerothers Gila ee Sa ee ae Edward Brigham 
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How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix 
Robert Browning 

RECITATIONS S WITH MUSIGlS= 
The'Relief-of Luvknow 2) teen i Wend See R. T. S. Lowell 
Music arranged by “A. S.” 


SONGS: 
Mother Machtee2s).22 7 jcin iis Bere ae ae ee Olcott-Ball 
poldier’s/Songss. 00 era Se Se et ee ee Romilli 
RECITATION 
The: Sea Seth. Ee ie ag Bas ere satan Edward Brigham 
SONGS 
Forgotten: 20. 8 sp Ri Ee oie rt ee Cowles 
Sound Now the War Cry (“I Puritani”)__________ Bellini 


The Death of Miss Tazzie G. Dodson. 


On December 31, 1917 with the closing of the old year 
the soul of a second member of the Class of 1913 passed into 
the great Beyond. Miss Dodson was a faithful student at 
Bricks for several years completing the course in 1913. For 
most of the time since she has been the victim of a lingering 
illness, thus death only interposed to lay the sufferer asleep. 

The sympathy of a wide circle of friends is extended to 
the surviving members of the family. While we feel keenly 
their absence we would say to both our beloved classmates: 

“Rest in the bosom of God, till the brief sleep 

Of death is over, and a happier life 

Shall dawn to waken thine insensible dust.” 
—By a Classmate. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER, 
AT BRICKS, N. C. 


To Every Man, Woman and Child in North Carolina: 

In an effort to make it ‘As easy to save money as it is 
to spend it,” the United States Government is now offering 
the most attractive opportunity for thrift and saving in its 
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history. At the same time every man, woman and child has 
a chance to aid the Government in financing the war. It is 
the greatest plan ever evolved by a Nation for the benefit 
of its people. ; 

North Carolina is offered through the post office and 
_ other agencies, fifty million dollars in war saving stamps,— 
the safest, most convenient and most profitable method of 
accumulating savings that has ever been presented to the 
people. No person is permitted to own more than $1,000 of 
those stamps, which bear interest and are redeemable at any 
time. Your mail carrier will show you how you can aid both 
yourself and your Government. 


Beginning Dec. 3, 1917, the Government offered war 
Savings certificate to sell through Jan. 1918 for $4.12. This 
stamp is in effect the Government’s note for $5.00 due Jan. 
1, 1923. The purchase is virtually discounting the Govern- 
ment’s note, at 4 per cent. interest, compounded quarterly. 
The stamp increases in value one cent each month after Jan- 
uary until December 1918, when its value will be 4.23. In 
the event you need the money you have loaned the Govern- 
ment you have only to go to any post office to get it back 
with interest. 


Frank A. Vanderlip, president of probably the world’s 
leading bank, says: The war savings certificates are the only 
Government securities which the law says shall positively 
increase in value. The Government has gone still farther 
to meet the requirements of the small saver. Besides the 
interest-bearing war savings certificate stamps, it issues a 
25c thrift stamp and provides a thrift card to which 16 of 
these may be attached. They are issued as a help to those 
desiring to accumulate the cost of a war savings stamp. 
When a thrift card has 16 of these stamps attached, repre- 
senting $4.00, it may be exchanged by the payment of a few 
additional cents, for a war savings certificate stamp. .The 
moment the war savings certificate stamp is secured, inter- 
est begins. 


The law provides that each purchaser of war savings 
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certificate stamps shall be furnished, without cost, a United 
States war savings certificate, to which the stamp shall be 
affixed. The name and address of the owner is placed on 
the certificate when it is issued. Thrift stamps will not be 
cashed. They must be used in paying for war oes certif- 
icate stamps. 

Here is every American’s chance to save his money, $100 
at a time, £5.00 at a time, or 25c; to save every day in the 
year and place his money at interest with less trouble than 
any other investment ever caused him. For America’s sake, 
for the benefit of our soldier boys, for your own sake, SAVE 
YOUR MONEY AND BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. In- 
formation freely given at this office. 


Yours truly, 
T. S. INBORDEN, Postmaster. 
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To Your Farming Business hed ge Og 


by having nicely printed 
Letter Heads and Envelopes. 
Call or write for samples Tools, Cultery, Wire 
and prices. 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes 


Fencing, Stoves 
The Progress Printing Co. 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


and Heaters 
HARNESS 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
The 
Leading Pharmacy 
Wants 
, MEDICINES 
ENFIELD, N. C. FANCY TOILET ARTICLES 4 
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When Bank Credit 


Means that every dollar of actual money on deposit with the banks of 
this country is doing the work of five, does it not seem that YOU ought 
to be taking advantage of the situation and be building up a bank ecred- 
it for future use? 

Take advantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bank credit. 
which you can use whén needed. 
- We shall be pleased to have you open the account with us. 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
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RB BRICK SCHOOL 


BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


was organized twenty-one years ago ander the general - us 
Supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 
offers a first-class High School Course, including Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Agriculture, Work in Iron and ~ 
Steel, Mechanical Drawing, Instrumental and Vocal Music. — 
A two-year Teacher Training Course is open to High 
School graduates. Stee 
Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost per cal- ce 
endar month, $9. Poor boys over sixteen years of age may hs 
work out a part or all of this amount. — 
The School Farm contains 1,129% acres. 
There are 23 school buildings and cottages. | 
The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving money | 
order, registered mail, parcel post service. Be 
The telegraph and telephone connections are through 
Enfield, N. C. 4 
Atlantic Coast Line trains 33 and 34 stop at Bricks, ones 
signal, . 
Prepaid freight may be sent direct to Bricks, N. C. ee 7 
press may be sent to Enfield, N. C. 
The enrollment for last year was 355 students, under. the 
leadership of 22 teachers and officers. ene e | 
The students maintain religious, musical, and Athletic: ‘ad 
organizations. | a 
There is a student brass band to enliven outdoor sports. 43 
For Catalogue and other information, write 


T. S. INBORDEN 
PRINCIPAL 


GUIDE PUBLISHING CO., NORFOLK 


The Joseph K. Brick News 


Published monthly, during the school year, by the Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, 


Industrial and Normal School. 


Subscription price, 25 cents a year, payable in advance. Single 
copies, 5 cents each. 
Our rates for advertising are as follows: 


Himeh per school year of 8 months____-_.- Seep 
reese si ade Re halted Lahde ty 4.50 
(pe tS ia all ge age a ec a 6.75 


ES Ge AV AR NUE oh Sap ea ne I eI 9.00 


Larger space at proportionate rates. 


JOSEPH FLETCHER, Editor 

MISS LUCY RICHMOND, ’11, Associate Editor 
MR. R. H. HAMPTON, Subscription Agent 
ALEXANDER SESSOM, ’18, Reporter 
BENJAMIN L. TAYLOR, Business Manager 
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Address all communications to the Joseph K. Brick News, Bricks, 
NEO, 


Vol. XVIII. Bricks, N. C., February, 1918 No. 5 
a A a a i 
FOOD CONSERVATION AND WAR SAVINGS. 


On February 4th, a large crowd of Negro citizens assembled in 
the Court House of Tarboro in response to a call from Prinicipal 
Inborden and Mr. W. A. Patilo, members of the County War Savings 
Committee. The plan was approved by the Chairman of the County 
Committee, Mr. C. A. Johnson. Mr. Johnson opened the meeting and 
was master of ceremonies. 

Senator George A. Holderness, Principal Inborden and: Mr. Patilo 
delivered the leading addresses. Other speakers who gave timely talks 
were as follows: Insurance Commissioner, J. R. Young, Raleigh; 
Ex-Mayor Paul Jones, Tarboro; Professor C. M. Epps, Greenville; and 
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Mr. 8. S. Nash, Secretary Building and Loan Association, Tarboro. 
We give below a fuller account of a similar meeting held in Hali- 
fax on the 18th.—Editor. 


FOOD CONSERVATION MEETING FOR COLORED 
CITIZENS OF HALIFAX COUNTY. 


One of the largest gatherings of colored people ever as- 
sembled in the historic town of Halifax, met there Monday, 
Feb. 18th, 1918, in compliance with the request of Food Ad- 
ministrator R. C. Dunn of Enfield, who had called a meeting 
of the representative colored people of Enfield, with Prof. 
T. S. Inborden of the Brick School, and arranged for the 
meeting. Long before the time set for opening of the meet- 
ing the spacious auditorium of the Court House was filled, and - 
when Food Administrator Dunn, rapped for order at 11:45 
every foot of space in the Court room that could be 
occupied was taken by the vast crowd of Halifax County’s 
best colored citizenship, except the small space within the 
bar, reserved for the representatives of the Enfield Post 
Office who were on hand to sell War Savings Stamps, and 
other white people. ) 

Food Administrator Dunn, who is a lawyer of the first 
magnitude and an orator of rare quality, after paying tribute 
to the sterling qualities and sane leadership of Prof. T. S. 
Inborden, of the Jos. K. Brick School, turned the meeting 
over to Prof. Inborden to conduct. 3 


Music was furnished by the Jos. K. Brick School Band. — 
Prayer was offered by Rev. J. Johnson. 

The State Food Administrator had promised to furnish 
a colored speaker for the occasion but he failed to show up. 
There was, however, no lack of speechmaking. Lawyer 
Dunn, Chairman of the Council] of Defense, and County Food 
Administrator, spoke, and cleared the minds of the colored 
people of the county of many wrong impressions. German 
propaganda was exposed. The tax of ten or twenty- 
five dollars per acre on tobacco, and others of a Similar 
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nature were branded as “German lies,” intended to decrease 
production and cause confusion. Miss Roddic, of Wilson, 
was introduced and spoke on food saving. Prof. T. S. In- 
borden fully explained the war savings and thrift stamps. 
Mrs. Morris, Home Demonstrator for Halifax County, made 
a strong address in which she emphasized the great impor- 
tance of raising more “hogs and hominy.” 

At the suggestion of Mr. Dunn the white citizens paid 
the expenses of the band. 

At this point in the meeting an opportunity was given 
those who wished to buy War Savings Stamps, and as fast 
as they could be handed out they were taken until the supply 
of “stickers” was exhausted. The amount sold was about, 
three hundred dollars. 

In order that everbody might hear the speech of Mr. 
Humber, of the State Food Administration, he spoke from 
the portico of the Court House. Twenty-five hundred to 
three thousand colored people stood for an hour and listened 
to a great speech on patriotism. The Negro was given full 
credit for what he had done in the past, from the fall of 
Crispus Attucks on Boston Commons, to the battle of San 
Juan in Cuba; together with being first at the assassination 
of McKinley and with Peary at the North Pele. 

After the speech, those who could, went into the build- 
ing where the exercises for the day were completed. 

County Superintendent of the Schools Akers spoke 
briefly on War Savings Stamps. Mr. S. G. Whitfield, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Commissioners of Halifax County, spoke 
of farm work. Rev. Mr. Taylor, of Roanoke Rapids, spoke 
on increased production. F. W. Pullen, Principal of the Col- 
ored Graded School of Enfield, spoke on the meaning of 
_ democracy. Others who followed by short talks were Dr. 
Tinsley, of Weldon, Rev. Joe Silver, Mrs. Silver, Mrs. F. W. 
Hunter, C. B. Webb, and cthers. 

The closing remarks were made by the Food Adminis- 
trator. He moved the audience to tears by his portrayal of 
the Germans’ treatment of the Belgians and the devastation 
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wrought in all the countries where German arms have been 
victorious. Among his closing words were these: “This is 
the greatest day in your history. I had thought that you 
were loyal, but now I know you are as loyal as any citizens 
of Halifax County.” 

By request of a white gentleman the meeting ended by 
Singing, “Give me the old time religion.” 

The Negroes of Halifax County are with the government 
in the prosecution of this war, by their money, their services, 
their sacrifices and every means necessary to win the war 
for democracy. . 
F. W. PULLEN, 

Principal Colored Graded School of Enfield, N. C. 


FARMERS’ DAY. 


Farmers’ Day was of the usual] high order. Inclement 
weather prevented many from making the annual pilgrimage 
to the meeting but the meeting was remarkable for the inter- 
est manifested by the three hundred or more who found it 
possible tocome. Food Conservation and War Savings were 
the leading topics, all other questions being drawn out by a 
development of these topics. 


A Song Rally including county school students and a 
parade of all school children was greeted with enthusiasm 
during the lunch hour. The leading speakers of the day 
were as follows: Colonel T. B. Parker, Director of Farmer: 
Institutes, Mrs. M. M. Davis, Home Demonstration Agent, 
Mr. S. Whitfield, President Commercial] and Farmers Bank, 
Mr. Stevens, Farm Demonstrator for white farmers of Hali- 
fax; Professor S. G. Atkins of Slater Normal School, Win- 
ston-Salem. 
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OUR LINCOLN MEMORIAL OFFERING. 


The Brick Sunday School is pleased to report the work 
of its classes in building up our annual Lincoln Memorial 
Offering for the A. M. A. The first six classes are respon- 
sible for the remarkable increase over previous years. The 
totals of these classes were not paid out of full pockets but 
represent cash earned for the purpose from overtime at wood 
chopping and cotton picking. One city boy, a tender young 
fellow, rounded out three dollars for his class from wood at 
$1.25 per cord. 

Our graduates and former students will please accept 
our thanks for donations shown below. The full report is 
as follows: 


Class No. Grade Teacher No. Enrolled Cash 
eaereer se ene Si Ihe: Prins Inborden 232 aL ES ebatae eee iay SANA $ 23.05 
0 gp GAGS SS LE a 11 AVE Peer ry Peer ee a fale rac Sind rte Dus 31.56 
2 oo flu ogg 10 Er Ghz yee toe 29 le iad el peg ae 14.00 
Lhuie aie) SS a a 9 Miss McLendon____- be Act Spat ck Pe ar ae 31.35 
lige ob As Sa tO Mr; Colson tts 2% 13 1) ith aids eaten Sodas ame M35" 
So ee re vg Miss’ Browne 222) 2 Veh A Ned at Spl nigel ee 6.38 
oh eis heh. oo a 6 Miss Hendley_______ 1 Ae wa A iiet 2.46 
ee ee 6-b FL SEN GR DA gohan EU na Ore ron bat 1.78 
JE eh es ee 5 Mrs. Davis. 2. ie 02 Pea Os aR AU TRE et Outs 
Peres ee 4 Miss Hamilton______ 1 Sa GAT OG heme i lea 4.25 
eee ce NS 3 NisseParrishe on. ] pe A ia a il Naha ae 2.00 


Grand Total 154 Grand Total $130.23 


Former students and graduates contributed to the above as follows: 


Dere@ematmeim raion 4 eh $ 1.00 
rn ereeny eo ee oh ee ey 1.00 
errr eT a a NS i Ma She 1.50 
eon ee Pe  tey oe  a yale 5.00 
ened aped ay ee es ee i wns oy 1.00 
Repel eee ih eet Ta 5.00 
BEE eALn DhOseMiarye wg oe a 3.00 

$17.50 

Signed: 


JOSEPH FLETCHER, Supt. MARY PUTNEY, Sec’y. 
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HEROIC WOMEN OF FRANCE. 


Dr. Alonzo Taylor. 


My words are not powertul enough to do even scanty 
justice to the most heroic figure in the modern world, and of 
ages past—the woman of France. Of the healthy men who 
are engaged in the military service in France, practically 
all are engaged either in transportation or in the manufac- 
ture of munitions, leaving the agriculture absolutely to the 
women. Not only this, but they have stepped into the place 
of work animals; you can go into any section of France today 
and see women of magnificent, noble womanhood hitched to 
the plough and cultivating the soil. All of the agriculture 
rest upon their shoulders. The home, always an extremely 
efficient home, maintains a few old men, the wounded, and 
the tubercular. Uncomplaining, with high devotion, with an 
attitude that amounts almost to religious exaltation, the 
woman of France bears the burden. ; 
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Now, conditions being as they are, does it lie within 
the heart of the American people to preserve and hold to 
every convenience of our life at the expense of adding an ad- 
ditional burden to the womanhood of France? This is the 
exact question that is involved in our substitution of other 
cereals in the place of wheat. 

The women of France must be enabled to hold up the 
morale of the French soldier until next spring. The morale 
of the house decides the morale of the soldier in the fighting 
line. Wecan do this by giving to them the greatest possible 
freedom in their food supply, and of this, wheat is the chief 
factor. 


TO ENCOURAGE EARLY BUYING OF COAL. 


Washington, D. C., March 18, 1918. 

To encourage the early buying and storage of coal for 
domestic use next winter, the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration has issued regulations covering retail distribution for 
the year beginning April 1. The plan has the indorsement 
of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, which 
organization will cooperate in the enforcement of the regula- 
tion. 

In order to induce the early buying of coal and coke for 
domestic use, a general reduction in the price of anthracite, 
75 per cent. of which is used for domestic purposes, has been 
announced to become effective April 1st and to last until 
September Ist. The reduction provided for amounts to 30 
cents per ton. 

The regulations provide that every consumer should 
place with his dealer on or before April 1st a written state- 
ment of his requirement of coal for the year beginning April 
1st, which he shall declare to be correct. The statement 
shall show (1) the amount of coal the consumer has on hand, 
(2) the amount of coal he has on order and the name of the 
person from whom ordered, (3) the amount of coal used by 
him in the 12 months ending March 31, 1918, and (4) the 


+ 
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amount of coal needed to meet his actual and necessary re- 
quirements prior to March 31, 1919: Provided, however, 
That this regulation may be modified by any State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator within his own State under such circumstances 
and conditions as he may deem proper. | 

Dealers will not be permitted either directly or in- 
directly to provide any domestic consumer of coal or coke 
before March 31st with more coal or coke than necessary with 
the amount already on hand to meet actual requirements 
prior to that date. 

Car-load or barge-load lots shall not be delivered to a 
single domestic consumer or a group of consumers, except 
with the permission of the local Fuel Administrator. 

The penalties imposed under the Lever Act, carrying 
both fines and imprisonment, will be invoked by the Fuel 
Administration against all violations of the regulation, 
whether by dealers or consumers. 

UNITD STATES FUEL ADMIN ISTRATION. 


TUESDAY 
MEATLESS @3 


USE NO BREAD, CRACKERS, 
PASTRY OR BREAKEAST 
FOODS CONTAINING 
WHEAT. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Mr. Elzy and Miss Voorhees of our teaching force were 
married on Saturday the 23rd at high noon at the home of 
Principal and Mrs. Inborden. The Rev. P. R. DeBerry of 
Raleigh performed the marriage rites assisted by the Rev. 
J. C. Diamond of Fredericksburg, Va. Mr. A. Sessom and 
Miss Fay Hendley attended the bride and groom. 

Mr. Elzy has left us to prepare for work with the Urban 
League. Mrs. Elzy continues her work. Mr. Hampton and 
Mr. Saunders are filling the vacancies made by Mr. Elzy’s 


absence. 

The Brick School Club of Washington has elected new 
officers. Mr. J. P. Harrison is President; Mr. W. Sessom, 
Vice President; Mr. J. W. Hubbard, Secretary ; Miss Victoria 
Pegram, Treasurer; Mr. Edward Phillips, Chaplain; Mr. 
Murvin Sumner, Reporter. 

Eleven of our boys are enlisted in the U. S. Army. 
_ Three of them are “Somewhere in France.” 

Professor J. A. Holmes of Chapel Hill, Forester, gave an 
illustrated lecture on Forest Conservation on the 4th. 

On February 8th, Mr. Joseph Douglass, Violinist, assist- 
ed by Mrs. Fletcher, Accompanist and local talent, rendered 
a programme in our Elma Hall audience room. Mr. Douglass 
was at his best and was given a warm welcome. The pro- 
gramme was as follows: 


0 SCN OS RE ae cu (Coleridge Taylor) 
re ee ee ee (Kreisler) 
| Mr. Douglass 
Neca solo, Calm as the Night’ 2.0 osy. 0 (Carl Bohm) 
George McLean 
AMONG iy oe (Dvorak-Kreisler) 
erento eres hh a Re (Beethoven-Kreisler) 
Mr. Douglass 
Recitation, “Lancelot and Guinevere”’________ _ (Tennyson) 


Alfred Leach 
ATIF ONG OLVIN Ott ek Noy (Bach) 
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Cavatina eed st ik Sone fia aie (Raff). 
Vienese Popular Song________ (Kreisler) 
Mr. Douglass 
Vocal. Solo, *Without Thee’ os 7 so. es (Guy d’Hardelot) 
Miss Lillian Hall 
Papaphrase on Paderewski’s Menuet____________ (Kreisler) 
Encores: 
Sernade d’Ambrosio 
Deacon Jones’ Prayer,-__~__L_ Douglass 
Swanee Riven. iene e Douglass 
Auld change Syne ec eenge Douglass 


A HALF YEAR OF THE Y. W.C. A. 


(By Mary Putney, President.) 


The door of the Y. W. C. A. was opened on Sunday Sept. 
29th, to welcome the new girls as well as the old ones. This 
being the first Sunday the time was taken to make plain the 
the purpose of the Association and to extend a more hearty 
welcome to those who had come to us for the first time. We 
were indeed glad to find present at the first meeting all the 
officers including the chairmen of different committees. 
They entered upon their various duties with great enthusi- 
asm and have proved well their loyalty to the Association. 

It has been customary for the Association to give a 
sociable yearly in honor of the new members. Keeping up 
the old custom the society gave a sociable this year on the 
second Saturday in October. The following program was 
rendered: Instrumental Duet, Misses Naomi Anthony and 
Lillian Martin; Remarks by President in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation; Violin solo, Miss Maggie Powell. The remainder of 
the evening was spent in playing games and socializing. 
Before adjourning refreshments were served. 

We have discussed live topics in the Association all of 
which have proved beneficial to the students. The fol- 
lowing topics are some which have been discussed and found 
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most helpful to the girls: ‘The formation of beneficial 
habits ;” “Our duty as Negro women in the war;” “The dis- 
advantage of making excuses;” “Gifts of time and talent;” 
and “Student problems.” These topics were opened by effi- 
cient leaders after which the members responded readily. 

The Missionary Committee has played a great part in 
the Association this year. Three successive Sundays were 
given over to the committee to be used as desired. Two 
Sundays a wonderful message was brought to the Associa- 
tion of the working of the committee and the other was spent 
in discussing Home and Foreign Missions as this is the age in 
which missionary work should reach its zenith. The mission- 
ary spirit of the members was best shown during the latter 
part of November when the Y. W. C. A. helped the school to 
raise the amount pledged for the general work of the National 
Y. M. C. A. The majority of the members were willing to 
miss their classes and pick cotton in order that they might 
have money to contribute to the cause. 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable conditions which have’ 
existed on the campus this year so far as heating and fuel 
are concerned the meetings have been carried on every Sun- 
day and other branches of the Association have not been 
postponed. Owing to the unfavorable weather we have not 
been able to do very much in our athletic department. But 
as the weather has become more favorable we hope to have 
each member intrested in either basket ball, tennis, or 
volley fall. 

The Installation of the Y. W. C.. A. is to take place the 
second Sunday in March. The new officers are as follows: 
Miss Florence Mitchell, President; Miss N. J. Anthony, Vice- 
President; Miss Helen Staton, Secretary; Miss R. I. Peyton, 
Treasurer. 


: MARY’S LITTLE COLD. 


Mary had a little cold, 
It started in her head. . 
And everywhere that Mary went 
That cold was sure to spread. 


It followed her to school one day, 
There wasn’t any rule. 

It made the children cough and sneeze 
To have that cold in school. 


The teacher tried to drive it out, 
She tried hard, but—kerchoo-oo! 
It didn’t do a bit of good 
For teacher caught it too. 
—Lyda Allen DeVilbiss. 


HOW TO CURE A 


“BAD COLD” 


Begin early. A slight headache, chill- 
iness, feverishness, “running of the nose,”’ 
sneezing, hoarseness, and sore throat are 
usually the first indications of an oncom- 
ing cold. 

Take a good dose of some laxative. 
Drink lots of hot water or hot lemonade. 
Take a hot foot bath in a warm room (pref- 
erably in bed), for twenty minutes. Keep 
adding very hot water to the foot bath as 
rapidly as it can be borne. Go to bed in a 
hot bed (avoid any chilling) immediately 
after the foot bath. Keep warm by means 
of warm night clothes and clean, warm 
underwear and plenty of blankets. Wear 
heavy socks or stockings, if necessary. If 
possible, remain in bed for twenty-four 
hours. Keep the air in the room fresh, 
but avoid drafts, Lubbing the neck, chest, 
and nose with camphorated oil (one ounce 
of camphor to four ounces of cotton-seed 
oil) sometimes proves helpful. 

Omit one or two meals, then eat fruits, 
vegetables, bran gruel, and bulky foods. 
Keep the bowels and kidneys active for 
several days. Call a doctor in case OF5¢: 
chill and a pain in the side, or in case of 
no tnprovement within twenty-four hours. 
Pneumonia may be developing. 

Avoid rock and rye, catarrh cures, 
heavy doses of quinine, and patent medi- 
cines, at least until you are sufficiently 
recovered to withstand such things, 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE 
STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


RALEIGH, Ne Gi. 
(OVER) 


HOW TO AVOID 


“BAD COLDS” 


Colds are “catching.” Keep away from 
people with colds, grippe, “sniffies,’’ coughs, 
etc. Coughing or sneezing without catch- 
ing the spray in a handkerchief when in- 
doors, spreads colds, grippe, pneumonia, 
and tuberculosis, 
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Live, work and sleep iy the fresh air. 

Avoid suddén chilling, wet feet, constipa- 
tion, intemperance and overheated, over- 
crowded, unventilated rooms, churches, of- 
fices and _ stores, Keep healthy, strong, 
and robust. Healthy people ward off colds. 
Weak, “run down” people catch colds 
easily. For recurring colds have a medi- 
cal examination to locate the cause. 

Colds are dangerous. They pave the 
way tor other diseases. Avoid them or 
cure them at once. (OVER) 
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C. E. McGWIGAN 


GENERAL 
HARDWARE 


Building Materials, Lime, Ce- 
ment Brick and Shingles 


AGENT FOR 
Peanut Threshers 


International Gasoline En- 
gines Hackney Buggies 
and Thornhill Wagons 


You Can Add 
Class and Distinction 


To Your Farming Business 
by having nicely printed 


Letter Heads and Envelopes. 


Call or write for samples 
and prices. 


The Progress Printing Co. 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


Phone 


Harrison-Hall Drug Co. 
Your Drug Store 
Wants 

ENFIELD, N. C. 
We Pay Postage on 
Small Articles 


GO TO 
MEYER’S 
FOR BEST LINE OF 


Dry Good’s Clothing, Shoes 
Crockery, Furniture, Ete. 
at Lowest Prices 


A Full Line of Groceries 
at Wholesale Prices 


MEYER 
“The Hustler” 


Kimball Hardware Co. 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Dealers in 


Oils, 
Tools; Cultery, Wire 


Paints, Varnishes 
Fencing, Stoves 
and Heaters 
HARNESS 


W. E. BEVANS 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
The 
Leading Pharmacy 
MEDICINES 


FANCY TOILET ARTICLES 


SYRINGES AND RUBBER 
GOODS 
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When Bank Grea 


Means that every dollar of actual money on deposit with the banks of 
this country is doing the work of five, does it not seem that YOU ought 


to be taking advantage of the situation and be building up a bank cred- 
it for future use? 


Take advantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bank credit 
which you can_use when needed. 


We shall be pleased to have you open the account with us. 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
ENFIELD, N, C. 
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- BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA : 


was. organized twenty-one years ago under the ‘eengeal 
Supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 4 
offers a first-class High School Course, including Domestic — 
Science, Domestic Art, Agriculture, Work in Tron and 


A trey eae Teacher Ce: Course is open. to High” 
School graduates. ss 
Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering Sones per ae 
endar month, $9. _ Poor boys over sixteen years of age may 
work out a part-or all of this amount. _ 
The School Farm contains 1,129% acres, 
There are 23 school buildings and cottages. age 
‘The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving money 
order, registered mail, parcel post service. ee ; 
The telegraph and telephone connections are through 
Enfield, N. C.. as 
Atlantic Coast Line trains 33 and 34. stop at Bricks on 
signal, ‘ 
Prepaid freight may be sent-direct to Bricks, N, me Bx os 
- press may be sent to Enfield, N. C. . 
The enrellment for last year was 355 students, under the ; a 


leadership of 22 teachers and officers, — See a 
The students maintain religious, musical, and Athletic 
- organizations. ¥: 


There is a student brass band to enliven outdoor sports, BS 
For Catalogue and other Ls Orns One write - ae 
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The Joseph K. Brick News 


_ Published monthly, during the school year, by the Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, 


Industrial and Normal School. 


Subscription price,-25 cents a year, Payate in advance. Single 
copies, 5 cents. each. ; . ; 
Our rates for advertising are as follows: 
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fo  .... FIGHTING THE ENEMY. 


“Life i is: Soften retorted to asa battle, “the battle of life,” 
“the struggle for existence.” Where is the enemy? What 
is the enemy? If we should speak-the truth, we would say 
our most destructive enemy is ourself. * 


A king, famous for his wisdom, wrote-a manual of prac- 
tical rules of life, and included among them | this one: “He 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” The taking of 
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a city seems greater because it is attended by visible demon- 
stration. 

Any man who has very really tried to over come something 
within himself knows that there is no cessation of hostilities 
until the victory is won. He cannot escape from himself. 
He may travel to the ends of the earth, but he still has him- 
self with him. | 

Did you ever think why a man appears not to be able to 
overcome some habit or weakness of character that he knows 
hinders him? Simply because he doesn’t want to. Either 
he is not willing to let go a temporary pleasure, or he re- 
fuses to make the effort that will overcome the obstacle, and 
then he wonders why the reward comes to another and passes 
him by. 

It takes no effort and is so much easier to fall down a 
ladder than it is to climb up, but you have a shattered man 
at the bottom of the ladder and one in full manhood at the 
top. It doesn’t seem though it would take long to decide 
whether or not it is worth the effort. 


There are two perilous habits for which the world is 
paying dearly, the love of strong drink and the love of idle- 
ness—laziness (I won’t work, any more than I have to). A 
man may be free from both of these habits but if he is among 
the character builders, the world builders, he has, within 
himself, battles to fight which no one else knows. There are 
So many insidious evils that beset a man, such as envy, cov- 
etousness, hatred, revenge, jealousy. 

The indulgence in any of these little vices consumes a 
tremendous amount of energy which no man can so waste 

and be fair to himself. They rarely have power to harm the 
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person on whim they are directed, but they do always react 
with sureness and disastrously upon the one who harbors 
them. If left in power, they are habits that will destroy the 
man as thoroughly as the more prominent ones. 

Marion was saying her prayers. “And please, God,” she 
petitioned, ‘‘make Boston the capital of Vermont.” 

“Why, Marion,” said her shocked mother, “what made you 
say that?’ 

Marion settled herself in bed. ‘“‘’Cause,” she answered, 
“T made it that way in my zamination paper today an’ I want 
it to be right.” 

Grown-up prayers are often quite as ridiculous. One 
wants the effect changed so that the act may appear to have 
been right. ! 


The wonderful things that man can do fill us with amaze- 
ment. He can change nearly everything on the face of the 
earth. He can change the laws of the land justly or un- 
justly, but he cannot change one smallest part of the Law 
that holds the stars in their course; the Law that acts and 
reacts upon its own deeds, and “in which we live and move 
and have our being.” 


When one’s doings are out of alignment with the machin- 
ery, the threads of life are distorted. Errors that cannot 
be repaired must be adjusted. The apostle Paul, writing 
to his friends at Galatia, gave them rules for testing the 
alignment of their lives. The results of misalignment, he 
told them, were hatred, strife, envy, murder, drunkenness; 
uncleanness, quarrels, revellings. The result of proper 
alignment are joy, patience, love, temperance, peace, faith. 

A man often wastes many years trying to conquer every- 
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thing and everybody but his own spirit, and finally because 
he is a part of All Wisdom, he comes to himself, and the 
battle is on. But when a man throws himself unreservedly 
on the side of rightness, many unseen influences combine :o 
aid him.—Threads. | 


NEGROES ARE NOT SLACKERS. 


By Principal T. S. Inborden. 


Early in the year I was invited by the State Director of 
War Savings to meet with a hundred and fifty other leadir:y 
Negroes. of North Carolina at Winston-Salem, N. C. The 
meeting was called at the Slater Normal School, a State insti- 
tution, under the leadership of Dr. S. G. Atkins. The gath- 
ering represented every callling in the state and Col..F. ™. 
Fries, the State Director, said that it was one of the most 
patriotic meetings he had ever had in the state. Dr. Atkins 
was made State Agent for the colored people. There were 
a great many addresses and not a single unpatriotic note. 

There were no “If,” “buts” “stills” ete. z 

On my return home I got in touch at once with the 
white officials in the adjoining counties and we have been 
able to have county mass meetings at Tarboro for Edge- 
combe County, Halifax, for Halifax County and Nashville, 
for Nash County. In all of these centres we have had the 
Court House packed with colored people and scores could not 
get in. In Halifax, we had a meeting in the court house 
and one outside. At Nashville we had to have the meeting 
in the street and used automobiles for speaking stand. - It 
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was said that six thousand people were on the street. We 
had two parties selling War Stamps and they could not sell 
fast enough and crowds had to be sent to the Post Office. 
Many Negroes bought a hundred dollars worth. I have 
held scores of meetings in the churches, schools and public 
halls of the three counties. In all these meetings we are 
careful to have the speaking list, after the first patriotic 
address,’made up of the best farmers, preachers, teachers, 
secret order men and white county officials or men of prom- 
inence. Hundreds of colored men and women and school 
children have invested in the stamps and bonds some to the 
extent of hundreds of dollars. Several have promised me 
that they would join the thousand dollar class. Many of 
the churches and secret orders are investing their church 
and society money in the War Savings Stamps. 

The Negroes all over the country should know what we 
think about the issues of the day on this war and so we are 
reprinting on another page of this issue the declarations 
which our state executive committee, composed of the best 
men in the state, sent out. - 


Train loads of colored troops have passed our school 
for six months and one only needs to stand near the stopping 
places to be convinced that our boys are not going in sack 
cloth and ashes. They are full of hope and happy. .The old 
men and those past the registration age are anxious to en- 
list. The other day I watched fifteen cars and some of them, 
being filled with our own community boys, one hundred and 
“thirty of them, and only one showed visible signs of sadness. 
_ Amid the patriotic music our school band was making and 
the entraining of these boys, many former Brick students, I 
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must admit that more than once I had to look off into space 
especially as I thought of the uncertainties of the fate of war. 
Many of these men came from backward communities where 
they have not had any educational opportunities, and neces- 
sarily so, some of them did not show in their faces or move- 
ments a very high degree of mentality. For them the army 
will be a Godsend. Most of the boys were well clad and clean. 
Some wore their worst as they had been advised they would 
not need good clothes. Of the four former Brick boys who 
took this train three were given commissions. We have to 
our personal knowledge about eighteen boys in the army. 
Jake Porter with four or five are in the front with the hun- 
dred thousand Pershing has offered for sacrifice if necessary. 
They are in the New York 15th Regiment and Porter is 
making music for them. Other boys are to follow. 


COLORED CITIZENS UNDER THE FIRST DRAFT. 


The Report of the Provost Marshall General to the 
Secretary of War on the First Draft shows that citizens of 
African descent were practically 8 per cent of the total of 
all registrants. Table 8 of the report shows that 28.33 per 
cent of the Negro citizens registered were called and 32.48 
per cent of the white citizens registered were calléd. We 
give below table 9 as it appears in the report. 
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Ratio to Ratio to 
Number Colered White 
Called Called 


1. Total colored citizens called 208,953 
2. Total white citizens called 2,873,996 
3. Colored citizens rejected, exempted 
and discharged 1333,256 63.77 
4. White citizens rejected, exempted | 
and discharged 2,162,783 15.25 
5. Colored citizens certified for service 75,697 36.23 


6. White citizens certified for service 711,213 24.75 


——— 


ITEMS OF INTERST. 


On the cover page of this issue, we have inserted 20 
stars to represent our 20 boys enlisted in the fighting forces 
of the United States. Seven of this number voluteered at 
the opening of the war. They have been trained and sent 
to France being numbered among the first of . the expedi- 
tionary forces. 

On the wall of the alcove of Ingraham Chapel is hanging 
a service flag presented by the Brick.School Club at Howard 
University. New stars are being added several times each 
month. A member of the Howard Club is one of the latest. 


During the month War Savings Rallies have been held 
in Nashville and Rocky Mount... Principal Inborden and our 
Brass Band have added much enthusiasm to these meetings. 

Four thrift clubs have been organized among students at 
Brick. The enrollment to date is 56 with a holding of $45.64 
in stamps. The leader in this movement is P. J. Chesson, 
"19. He declares that the temper of the student body is 
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such that the school will be ‘100 per cent efficient” by the. 
close of school. 

Dr. G. C. Shaw, Principal of the Mary Potter Memorial 
School, Oxford, delivered the anniversary address on the 
occasion of the 22nd anniversary of the Brick School Y. M. 
C. A. Two public meetings were held by the association. 
Kach of them-was a credit to the school and the Y. M. C. A. 

The Brick School Orchestra made its first appearance in 
Ingraham Chapel on the 22nd supported by the Male Quar- 
tette. The profits of the concert were given to the Musical 
Department for payment on a new piano. 

“Rosy fingered dawn” gave a magic touch to our Easter 
morning skies and all through the day there was a ray of 
the celestial upon us. At Sunday school, the choir rendered 
a cantata, The Resurrection, by Charles Fonteyn Manney. 

At an evening meeting Dr. A. S. Harrison and Attorney 
R. C. Dunn of Enfield, delivered forceful addresses on the 
war situation and patriotism. Mr. Joseph A. Douglass, 
Violinist, who stopped over Sunday enroute to Kittrell, was 
an inspiration at these meetings. 

Mr. Saunders of our teaching force has volunteered for 
work in the Government ship yards. He left us for Bruns- 
wick, Ga., early during the month. 

Miss Martha Davis of the Elementary School may be ad- 
dressed in the future as Mrs. J. S. Connell, Sangre Grande, 
Trinidad, B. W. I. The News extends congratulations to 
Mr. Cornell upon his choice of both work and helpmeet. 
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Announcement. 


Commencement Exercises begin on the 26th of May 
at 10:30 o’clock. The programme for the week is as fol- 
lows: 

Commencement Sermon, May 26th; Exhibition of Ele- 
mentary Grades, May 27th; Class Day Exercises and Alumni. 
Meeting, May 28th; eeraeing Exercises and High School 
Operetta, May 29th. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


(By P. J. Chesson, Retiring President.) 
The Y. M. C. A. has just closed its twenty-second year. 
‘The year has been a very successful one with few exceptions. 
The various departments have been active in their respective 
works. Heads of departments and officers for the year just 
closed are as follows: 


1917-18 
Officers Heads of Depts. 
P. J. Chesson, president A. H. Sessoms, Religious 
R. H. Smith, Vice-President J. W. Huffman, Social — 
C. W. LeGrand, Rec. Sec’y Wm. Dixon, Athletic 
G. W. McLean, Cor. Sec’y | G. W. McLean, Music 
W. B. Inborden, Treasurer. ee 


REMEMBER THE DAYS 
SUNDAY--Ss% THURSDAY os. 5 
MONDAY ssrocarcess MEALS 
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The Religious Department led by Mr. A. H. Sessom, Jr. 
had a most successful year in all its different branches except 
the Voluntary Bible Study groups. The community work 
committee has been very active: Many meetings have been 
held and many homes visited. 

The membership Committee has succeeded in getting 
ninety-five per cent of the boys into the Association. 

The Athletic Department made a splendid showing on 
Thanksgiving Day. This department has suffered severely 
on account of the war and other unavoidable causes. Though 
somewhat disappointed in the apportionment of the Athletic 
fees it has perhaps some financial advantages. 

The Social Department has looked after the welfare of 
the students, new students especially. Several sociables 
have been given for their entertainment. 


The Music Department has done splendid work despite 
the fact that several of the band members did not return 
this year, the band master has succeeded in filling the va- 
cancies with talented recruits. The band is giving its ser-— 
vices to aid the government in the War-Savings Campaign. 


The Y. M. C. A. Book Day was a success. As a result 
the Y. M. C. A. Reading Room in Beard Hall is now supplied 
with many of the best papers, magazines and periodicals. 

The Association contributed fifteen dollars to the Y. M. 
C. A. War fund. Many of the young men went out and cut 
wood and picked cotton in order to pave: something to con- 
tribute. 


The Association has not failed to respond to the Nation 
in this crisis. Four former members of the Association are 
volunteers in the 15th infantry and are now “somewhere in 
France,” while there are nearly a score of others in different 
training camps, one of whom is a 1st Lieutenant. 

The Y. M. C. A. celebrated its twenty-second anniversary 
March twenty-third and twenty-fourth. | 


The Annual Banquet was given on the evening of the 
twenty-third. The menu was not quite so elaborate as in. 
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former years. This was cut down in order to keep in the 
spirit of the war time food situation. 
- The officers and members of ane cabinet for the year . 
1918- 19 are as follows: | 
1918-19. 


Officers Heads of Depts. 
G. W. McLean, Pres... P. J. Chesson, Religious 
G. M. Baldwin, Vice-Pres. : J. H. Harris, Social 
M. T. Green, Rec. Sec’y Wm... Dixon, Athletic 
P. L. Phillips, Cor. See’y * A. E. Boykins, Music 
A. E. Boykins, Treasurer. 3 


STATE HEADQUARTERS COLORED WAR 
SAVINGS COMMITTEE. 


Dr. R. B. McRARY, Chairman, 
Prof. S. G. ATKINS, Secretary 


(Appointed by F. H. Fries, Director for. North Carolina) 


TO THE COLORED PEOPLE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
GREETING: — 


We, the undersigned, having at eee in every possible way, 
the highest good of our people, and having been appointed and 
duly authorized by the Hon. F. H. Fries, State Director of the 
National War-Savings Committee—to co-operate with his 
office, and with our own chosen “‘State Organizer,” Prof. S. 
G. Atkins, in the sale of “Thrift Stamps and “War Savings 
Stamps,” thereby promoting the success of the undertaking 
in North Carolina; relying upon your loyalty in this great 
crisis in our country’s history, arid with abiding faith in 
your devotion to duty, and confidence in your ability and will- 
‘ingness to “go over the top” in a matter so vitally related 
‘as this is to the winning of the war. by our country and its 
Allies, do most earnestly and respec usally urge upon your 
attention the following: | 


(a) All questions as to the necessity re or wisdom of 
‘going to war having been definitely settled by our President 
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and his advisers, are therefore matters of history. We must 
now deal with facts and not simply with theories. — 


(b) The present and future are the first considera- 
tions that claim our attention. 


(c) Our interests are collective, but they are also racial 
and individual. They are indissolubly wrapped up in the 
issues of this war. If the United States and her Allies win, 
it will be, in an important sense, our victory, and will herald 
the dawn of a new day. If the enemy win, it will be, in a 
vital sense, our loss, and will betoken the approach of another 
long night of gloom. | 

(d) We want you to see this matter from the point of 
view that your individual, personal attitude and activity 
MUST and WILL help to win this war or lose it. YOU CAN- 
NOT BE NEUTRAL! You cannot say as Pilate: “I wash 
may hands of this matter.” To assume an attitude of in- 
difference, or even of passive sympathy is to give comfort 
and helv to the enemy. “HE THAT IS NOT FOR US IS 
AGAINST US!’ : 

1. How can we help? In many ways. Here are some 
of them: Conserve speech. Be careful to utter no word 
calculated to beget mischief. 

2. Conserve food; do not waste flour, meal, sugar, meat, 
nor other staples. : 

3. Conserve fuel; burn no more wood, nor coal, nor gas, 
nor oil than comfort and safety requires. 

4. Conserve time and energy; let each and every one find 
some useful, gainful employment, and do some constructive 
work, putting in full time. 


Conserve money ; let each one save his or her money and 
buy Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps. By so doing 
they develop self-reliant, independent manhood and woman- 
hood, become a creditor of the Government, and fire a deadiy 
missle at the enemy. 

There are two Grand Armies on the side of the Entente 
Allies—that is to say, on our side. One of these armies is 
made up of our sons and brothers, and husbands and cousins 
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and friends who have gone or who will soon go to the front 
But they cannot fight without guns and ammunition. They 
must be fed and clothed and shod in the trenches. They 
must. be provided for when sick or wounded or dying, and 
oh,, how many there will be in this number. 

Little home comforts will remind them of sweethearts 
and wives and sisters and mothers who constantly think of 
and pray for their loved ones ‘‘over there.” 

They need the wholesome, moral environment of the 
Y. M. C. A. to soften the asperities of life at the front in 
this cruel war. And the patriot soul that sigs itself out on 
the battlefield amid the boom of cannon, and the carnage and 
hell of war, will need spiritual administration. 

To provide these is the grateful task of the army at 
home. WILL YOU? 

Our fathers left us a proud heritage of faithfulness, 
patriotism and valor, but for the first time in our history we 
are called upon to help furnish the sinews of war. Shall we 
be less faithful, patriotic and valorous? A thousand times, 
No! ; | 
THEN READ THE LITERATURE! ATTEND THE 
PATRIOTIC MEETINGS! BOOST THE CAMPAIGN! 
HELP RAISE THE $50, 000,000 ASKED OF NORTH CARO- 
LIN Ax 


 . Your THRIFT STAMPS and. your WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS are the best investment in the world. They are 
mortgages. on the United States of America. They are 
tangible revidences of your loyalty. ee INSURE THE 
SUCCESS OF OUR ARMS. — . 


Signed: AR McRARY, PES Aciinve Chairman 
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ee ek, ATKINS, Executive State Sec’y. 
Bee s23.0-...'-Executive .Committee,. 
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Kimball Hardware Co. 
Class and Distinction ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 
To Your Farming Business phrases 
b havin i i : 2 : 
of g nicely printed | paints, Oils, Varnishes 


Letter Heads and Envelopes. 
Call or write for samples 
and prices. 


Tools, Cultery, Wire 


Fencing, Stoves 
The Progress Printing Co. 


ENFIELD, N. C. 
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Phone W. E. BEVANS 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
Harrison-Hall Drug Co. 
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FANCY TOILET ARTICLES 


SYRINGES AND RUBBER 


Small Articles GOODS 
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When Bank Credit 


Means that every dollar of actual money on deposit with the banks of 
this country is doing the work of five, does it not seem that YOU ought 
to-be taking advantage of the situation and be building up a bank cred- 
it for future use? 

Take advantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bank credit 
which you can use when needed. 

We shall be pleased to have you open the account with us. 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 


ENFIELD, N. C. 


THE JOSEPH K. 
BRICK SCHOOL 


BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


was organized twenty-one years ago under the general 
Supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 
offers a first-class High School Course, including Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Agriculture, Work in Iron and 
Steel, Mechanical Drawing, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

A two-year Teacher Training Course is open to High 
School graduates. 

Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost per cal- 
endar month, $9. Poor boys over sixteen years of age may 
work out a part or all of this amount. 

The School Farm contains 1,129% acres. 

There are 23 school buildings and cottages. 

The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving money 
order, registered mail, parcel post service. 

The telegraph and telephone connections are through 
Enfield, N. C. 

Atlantic Coast Line trains 33 and 34 stop at Bricks on 
signal. 

Prepaid freight may be sent direct to Bricks, N.C. Ex- 
press may be sent to Enfield, N. C. 


The enrollment for last year was 355 students, under the 
leadership of 22 teachers and officers. 
The students maintain religious, musical, and Athletic 


organizations. 
There is a student brass band to enliven outdoor sports. 
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THE NEGRO AND THE WORLD WAR. 


Fe "The Negro will emerge from this word war with a 
= double portion of privilege and opportunity. 

_ Every Negro should be loyal and patriotic, although 
ere are injustices and discriminations which try our souls. 
If we overcome, these trials and tribulations will work out 
a more exceeding weight of advantage. But if we allow 
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would be the same kind of folly as to refuse to help ex- 
tinguish a conflagration which threatens the destruction of 


one’s native city because he has a complaint against the fire 


department. Let us help put out the conflagration which 
threatens the world, and then make the world our lasting 
debtor. We must stand shoulder to shoulder with our 
white fellow-citizens to fight for the freedom of the world, 
outside of our own national circle; and then we must hold 
them to the moral consistency of maintaining a just and 
equitable regime inside of that circle. Democracy, like 
charity, should begin at home or at least it should prevail 
there. Let us fight to the finish to the effect that no nation 
shall hereafter dare attempt to make an international treaty 
a scrap of paper. It must therefore follow then, as corol- 
lary, that no nation will henceforth allow its own constitu- 
tion, which is an intra-national treaty, to be made a scrap of 
paper.—Kelly Miller in the Southern Workman. 


BRICK SCHOOL READY FOR RED CROSS WORK. 


Sunday night, Dr. J. M. Baker, Chairman of Edge- 
combe Chapter, of the Red Cross, Dr. L. L. Staton, Capt. Paul 
Jones, Mr. Hyman Philips, Mrs. Jacksie Daniel Thrash, State 
President U. D. C., Mrs. Hyman Philips, Mrs Annie Gray 
Ruffin, Miss Rena Clark and the Editor of the Southerner 
motored to the Brick schocl, a cclored industrial and agri- 
cultural institution near Whitakers, where a colored branch 
of the Whitakers Red Cross was organized. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Braswell of Whitakers, were present 
and assisted in the organization. 

On the arrival there, the President of the College, Prof. 
Inborden, met the delegation, and invited them into the 
chapel where the organization was perfected. 

In a few well-timed remarks Prof. Inborden welcomed 
the delegation and requested Dr. Baker, the Chairman of the 
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Edgecombe County Red Cross Chapter to take charge of the 
meeting. 

Dr. Baker stated the object of the meeting was to organ- 
ize a colored branch of the Whitakers Red Cross. He then 
requested Dr. Braswell to preside over the meeting, which 
he did in masterly style. 

In a few well-chosen words, Dr. Braswell introduced 
Capt. Jones who made an earnest, interesting, and patriotic 
speech, pointing out the duty and urgent necessity of every 
person, both white and colored to do his or her part in this 
great world crisis and struggle to defeat the German autoc- 
racy. He complimented the colored boys who recently re- 
sponded to the call of duty by entering the army, saying that 
there was not a slacker among them. 

He paid a beautiful tribute to the Red Cross organiza- 
tion for the noble, self-sacrificing work it is doing to relieve 
suffering in the world today. . 

The Chairman, paying a beautiful tribute to the ladies 
for their pains-taking, untiring and self-sacrificing work, 
then introduced Mrs. Thrash, State President, U. D. C., who 
made a brief, but excellent speech. She said that she met 
Capt. Roger Sherman Day, the army officer, who was de- 
tailed to take command of the colored registrants from this 
section and she had received a message from him stating 
that he arrived safely with the registrants at Camp Grant, 
Rockford, Ill., and that the boys are well-housed and are 
being well-cared for at that camp. She said that the 
women all over N. C., are working and praying for the sold- 
iers, and doing all in their power to care for their needs. 
She paid a splendid tribute to the Red Cross workers. 

Mr. Hyman H. Philips was then appropriately intro- 
duced by the Chairman. Mr. Phillips spoke with intense 
earnestness and effectiveness of the splendid, self-sacrificing 
work of the Red Cross. He said he was glad of the oppor- 
tunity to visit the school, and impressed upon his hearers 
the necessity of doing their part in the present hour of peril 

to the nation, saying that “it is a terrible ordeal through 
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which we are passing and all should make sacrifices and do 
their part.” ; 

Dr. Braswell then called on Editor of The Southerner 
who spoke briefly in appealing to all present to enter into 
this work with a lively interest and a determination to win. 

Dr. Staton was the next speaker who was introduced. 
He said it was necessary for all to realize that we at war 
with one of the greatest military powers of the world, and 
he counselled the audience to engage in this patriotic, and 
noble work with earnestness, enthusiasm, and determina- 
tion to accomplish great things. He complimented the Red 
Cross on its noble, grand work. , 

Dr. Baker, Chairman of the Red Cross Chapter, then 
proceeded with the organization of the Red Cross. Officers 
of the branch were chosen, and quite a number enrolled as 
members. 

Misses Rena Clark and Ruth Battle made interesting 
remarks on the character of the work, making explanations 
in detail as to the kind of work that is to be undertaken. 

Dr. Braswell read a beautiful poem on the Service Flag. 

The choir sang a number of selections during the even- 
ing. 7 ! | 
By request the Editor of The Southerner at conclusion 
of the meeting thanked Prof. Inborden and his teachers for 
the interest manifested in the work. The Brick School is a 
fine institution, established for the benefit of the colored 
race.—Tarboro Daily Southerner. 


RED CROSS WORK AT BRICK SCHOOL. 


(Reported By Miss L. A. Bullock) | 


During the months of March and April a number of 
patriotic meetings were held and we were favored each Sun- 
day evening with talks by many friends from the adjoining 
counties as well as by local talent. We were thus brought in 
closer touch with the world conflict. 
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One evening in April was given up entirely to the dis- 
cussion of the Red Cross Organization and its work. The 
following week on April the ninth an enthusiastic group of 
parents, teachers and students gathered in Benedict Hall 
Assembly room where the Brick School Senior and Junior 
Auxiliaries were perfected. After the beautiful story of 
the Red Cross origin was read and the membership fully ex- 
plained many came forward and allied themselves with the 
great movement. 

The officers elected were Mrs. A. L. Davis, chairman of 
the Auxiliary ; Miss A. L. Hamilton, secretary; Mrs. S. J. E. 
Inborden, treasurer. The Senior Auxiliary meets each Wed- 
nesday afternoon at 3 o’clock. Already we are hard at work 
on hospital garments. The Juniors met on Saturday after- 
noon. We now have 29 Seniors and 15 Juniors. 

The summer work will be carried on with Mrs. S. H. 
Fletcher as chairman and we desire and urge the member- 
ship and co-operation of every man, woman and child in the 
community. 


The stars are rapidly increasing in our Service Flag and 
upon the Service Flags throughout America. Inspired 
with loyalty to God and America and with a devoted love for 
our boys in uniform and for all humanity we shall strive to 
accomplish not simply our “bit” but our best in the Brick 
School Red Cross Auxiliary. 


PEOPLE OF STATE NOT SAVERS. 


That something is wrong with North Carolina in that 
she has the lowest per capita wealth of any State in the 
Union, except Mississippi, is the conclusion reached by Gil- 
bert T. Stephenson, Director of Service for the War Savings 
Committee of North Carolina, after a close study of the 
figures which represent North Carolina’s total accumulated 
wealth compared with the value of her annual production. 
According to Mr. Stephenson, North Carolina’s wealth is $2,- 
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000,000,000 while she produces every year the sum of $500,- 
000,000. This means he says, that the State produces 
every four years as much wealth as she has been able to 
accumulate in 250 years. 

That we are a people who waste and spend unnecessarily 
Mr. Stephenson doesn’t hesitate to say. He has facts to 
prove it. The average wealth per family in North Carolina, 
he says, is $845, or $169 per capita. Recent surveys show 
that a fair standard of living calls for $709 per family or 
$142 per captia. This leaves a surplus of $136 per family 
or $27 per capita, which is far above that required by an 
efficient standard of living. 


“If every individual,’ says Mr. Stephenson, “will save 
his $27 this year and lend to the Government only $16.72 
of that amount which they have been asked to do by the 
Government by purchasing War Savings Stamps,—United 
States Government Bonds,—North Carolina then will have 
no trouble in raising her $50,000,000, the amount apportioned 
her for financing the War.” This Mr. Stephenson thinks 
the people will do, and believes, that from this year on North 
Carolina will become a State of savers and will leave her un- 
enviable position at the bottom of the list of savers.—Enfield, 
(N. C.) Progress. | 


ee 


Negroes Make Noble Responses. 


A Negro man, unmarried, in Ohio had accumulated 
about $200,000 worth of property when the war came on. 
He sold every dollar’s worth of property and bought Govern- 
ment securities with the proceeds. Then he himself joined 
the army. This was a noble response. The Negroes of 
North Carolina are making scarcely less noble responses jin 
the War-Savings Campaign. The first $100 War-Savings 
Certificate bought by a woman in Chatham County was a> 
colored woman, the cook of Mrs. Oliver Webster, Post- 
mistress at Siler City. There are a number of Negroes in 
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the State who have already become members of the Limit 
Club by purchasing $1,000 of Stamps,—all that the law al- 
lows. When their names are published it will be a roll of 
honor fo rtheir race.—Enfield, (N. C.) Progress. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


On Active Service with the American Expeditionary 
Force. 


We give below a few sentences from a letter to Miss 
Lula Bullock. It will give to many friends the address of our 
boys who are with the 15th New York Regiment now called 
the 365th R. I. U. S. A.—Editor. 


Since I have been in France owing to the duties of a 
soldier I have found it impossible to write as much as l 
wanted and because we are only permitted to send one letter 
a week to the States. Any Brick news will be new to us as 
we have not heard from any of the students. 

Proctor is a sergeant in Co. M. and Caleb Richmond is 
sergeant in his company; Bennie Hayes is in Co. L,; Frank 
Sylvester in Co. B 

The band has ot long returned from Aix-les Bains, one 
of the most historical places in all France where the Amer- 
ican soldiers are sent to spend their furloughs. After 
spending five weeks we succeeded in winning the hearts not 
only of the boys in uniform but the citizens also. 

MUSICIAN J. W. PORTER, 
— (15th N. Y.) 369th R. PSULSeA. 
S. P No. 54, A. E. F. 
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BRICK SCHOOL 


BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


was organized twenty-one years ago under the general 
Supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 
offers a first-class High School Course, including Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Agriculture, Work in Iron and 
Steel, Mechanical Drawing, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

A two-year Teacher Training Course is open to High | 
School graduates. Bah 

Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost per cal-_ 
endar month, $9. Poor boys over sixteen years of age may 
work out a part or all of this amount. 

The School Farm contains 1,129% acres. 

There are 23 school buildings and cottages. 

The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving money 
_order, registered mail, parcel post service. 

The telegraph and telephone connections are through 
Enfield, N. C. 


Atlantic Coast Line trains 33 and 34 stop at Bricks on 
signal. 


Prepaid freight may be sent direct to Bricks, N.C. Ex- 
press may be sent to Enfield, N. C. 


The enrollment for last year was 355 students, under the 
leadership of 22 teachers and officers. 


The students maintain religious, musical, and Athletic 
organizations. 


There is a student brass band to enliven outdoor sports. 
For Catalogue and other information, write 
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FOREWORD 


It is not the purpose of these pages to give the world-war 
news. We may incidentally refer from time to time to occur- 
rences of striking notice. 

We hope to keep our friends and former students posted on 
the happenings of the campus and to make the News a sort of 
chain-letter, informing our readers of the whereabouts of those 


of our boys who are in France and in the camps. 
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New Teachers.— We welcome a large number of new workers 
this year. They are: 

Pro.essor W. D. Gay, A.B. of Talladega College, who takes 
charge of our Science Department. 

Miss Ethel Carr, A.B. of Howard University, who is in 
charge of the Department of English. 

Miss Laura Smith, A.B. of Fisk University, is our Librarian 
and has the oversight of our Night School. 

Miss Lucille Gilbert, Howard University, class 17, sa 
charge of the Domestic Science Department, and is at present 
organizing, in addition, the classes in Sewing. 

Miss Sadie Mitchell, from Hyannis, Mass., is our teacher for 
the Sixth Grade. 

Miss Maude Taylor, from Hartford, Conn., is teacher of the 
Fourth and Fifth Grades, and will also take charge of Physical 
Training so essential to our health. 

Miss Sarah Washington, a graduate of the State Normal 
School, Salem, Mass., is our Primary teacher, having under 
her direction the First, Second, and Third Grades. 

Miss Mary Putney, one of our own graduates, is successfully 
mastering the duties of the postoffice. 

Miss Alda M. Johnson, graduate of Atlanta University, is 
bookkeeper. 

Miss 8. A. Epps, from Macon, Georgia, is girls’ matron at 
Benedict Hall. 

Many of the above teachers come to us with years of valuable 
experience. They are an enthusiastic group, and we believe 
a bright and successful year lies before us. 


Old Teachers.—It is a very great pleasure to have with us, 
in their usual fields of activity, Mrs. S. J. E. Inborden, Miss 
M. V. Little, Miss Lucile McLendon, Miss Anna &. Brown, 
Miss Lula R. Bullock, and Prof. E. F. Colson, who has larger 
responsibilities because of the absence of Mr. H. G. Forney. 


Former Instructors.—We regret to give over to Government 
work Professor and Mrs. Joseph Fletcher, who have done effi- 
cient work here for about fifteen years. Also Mrs. A. L. Davis, 
who has faithfully served here twenty-two years. Mr. H. G. 
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Forney is missed very much, having rendered an untiring 
service of almost fifteen years. 


New Students.——Our boarding department continues to 
gerow. Our most recent additions are: 

Misses Sallie White, Richmond, Va. 
Sara Burns, Dunn, N. C. 
Mittie Lee,-Dunn, N. C. 
Emily Moore, Ashland, Va. 
Marie Cowser, Hopewell, Va. 
Pearl Rascoe, Norfolk, Va. 
Mary Edwards, Durham, N. C. 
Mattie Hester, Durham, N. C. 
Goldie Lunsford, Rougemont, N. C. 
Maude F.. Linsley, Wadesboro, N. C. 
Alice Rains, Durham, N. C. 
Hattie Branch, Enfield, N. C. 
Cherry Wheaton, Lynnhaven, N. C. 
Annie Laurie Exum, Battleboro, N. C. 
Annie Askew, Farmville, N. C. 
Victoria Walker, Charlotte, N. C. 
Josephine Christmas, Richmond, Va. 
Olivia Anderson, Greenville, N. C. 
Rosa J. Johnson, Henrico, N. C. 
Lucile Stewart, Jackson, N. C. 
Eleanor Wainwright, Portsmouth, Va. 
Geneva Wiggins, Zebulon, N. C. 
Callie Riddick, Norfolk, Va. 
Beatrice Peebles, Rosemary, N. C. 
Dora B. Short, Rosemary, N. C. 
Annie Saulter, High Point, N. C. 

Messrs. Fletcher Atkins, Haywood, N. C. 
John Hawks Mayo, Roper, N. C. 
John H. Stanton, Snow Hill, N. C. 
N. Louis Ellis, Farmville, N. C. 
Grandison Garrett, Washington, D. C. 
Elvin E. Rogers, Raleigh, N. C. 
Robert A. Garris, Jr., Gilmerton, Va. 
Isadore Powers, Rosemary, N. C. 
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Although the war conditions have made great inroads upon 
our student body, taking many of our former students, we are 
glad to have a number who have returned. They are sufficient 
in number to give the new students a hearty welcome, and we 
are sure they are ever mindful of this duty and pleasure. 


Our Men in the War Service.—Brick School is largely rep- 
resented in the war service. There are a number of commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned officers and privates in the ranks 
at the front in oversea service and in camp in this country and 
in the Student Army Training Corps. 

Messrs. Taylor and Dupree are in Y. M. C. A. work, and 
Messrs. Forney and Fletcher are working at war service in 
shipbuilding and carpentry. 

Mrs. Davis is in girls’ work at the DuPont munition plant 
at Hopewell, Va. 

Wilson Inborden, Chester Phillips, George McLean, Me- 
Kinley Lyons, and Edward Boykin spent six weeks, from 
August 1 to September 15, at the Student Army Training 
Camp at Howard University. Wilson is a military student 
at Fisk, where he holds the rank of sergeant; Chester is at 
Howard, and is also a sergeant; McLean is at Shaw Univer- 
sity; and Sergeant Boykin is at Union University. 

Capt. Joseph Bullock is at Camp Dix, N. J., with:a number 
of men under his training. He has recently received his com- 
mission aS captain. We congratulate him. 

Alfred Leach, who was in training at Camp Greene, was 
recently heard from at Camp Stuart, Newport News. 

We have had interesting letters from the following men who 
are in service overseas: Sgt. Alexander H. Sessoms, Hdars. 
317th Trains and M. P., 92 Div. A. E. F., A. P. O. No. 766, 
via N. Y. 

Pvt. Murvin 8. Sumner, Battery F, 351st F. A., A. E. F., 
France. 

Pvt. Benjamin Hayes, 369 R. I., U. S. Inf., Co. L., 8. P. 54, 
A. E. F., France. 

Musician J. W. Porter (15 N. Y. Inf.), 369th R. L., U. 8. A., 
Beers No.540A. Hh. F, 
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We are glad to know that Pvt. H. Proctor, who was wounded - 


and has been in the hospital for treatment, is rapidly im- 
proving. : 

There are more than fifty names of students, graduates, and 
teachers of Brick School represented on our service flag. 


Meetings.—The Annual Meeting of the American Mission- 
ary Association will be held with the Euclid Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Cleveland, Ohio, October 29-31. Principal 
Inborden has been asked to speak on Liberty Bonds, War Sav- 
ings Stamps, and the work of the School and community. 

The National Convention of Congregational Workers Among 
the Colored People held its seventh biennial meeting with the 
First Congregational Church of Raleigh, N. C., September 
18-22. It was a great and inspiring meeting and brought to- 
gether a notable body of workers from Maine to Texas. 

A Teachers’ Institute was held in connection with the Con- 
vention at Shaw University under the direction of Secretary 
Douglass. Dr. Douglass, Dr. Cady, Secretary Roundy, Mrs. 
Wilcox and Miss Beam from the New York office met with more 
than fifty teachers and principals from the field, many of them 
having just entered the service of the American Missionary 
Association. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. C. McDowell, graduates of Talladega, were 
consecrated aS missionaries to the Angola Mission in West 
Central Africa. 


Visitors.—The following friends have. recently visited. 


Bricks: Prof. B. F. Cox, Charleston, 8. C.; Dr. T. Nelson 
Baker, Pittsfield, Mass.; Secretary R. W. Roundy, New York; 
Miss G. H. Ware, Atlanta, Ga. 


Secretary Douglass’ Retirement.—Dr. H. Paul Douglass, 
after a service of eleven years, retires as Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association. He expects to be connected 
with the educational work for Negro troops in France under 
the Y. M. C. A. We wish him Godspeed in the work that calls 
him overseas. 
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Opening of School.—School opened on September 25. The 
attendance is steadily increasing. 
- Secretary Roundy ee an inspiring sermon on Sun- 
day, September 29. 


Students Who Have Entered Other Colleges.—Dorothy In- 
borden returned to Fisk for her senior year. She was accom- 
panied by Martha Harrison, who entered the Freshman class 
at Fisk. 

Bessie Broadnax, Bricks ’18, has entered Shaw University. 

Jessie Bullock is studying at Florida A. and M. College, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Dr. Moore.—Dr. George W. Moore, after assisting in the 
work of the school and community during the summer and 
early autumn, goes to Fessenden Academy, Florida, for the 
winter. He is chairman of the Angola Mission fund for the 
new mission station in West Central Africa. | 

We shall miss your cheerful presence, Dr. Moore, but we 
wish you a delightful winter in Florida among the palms. 


Principal Inborden in War Work.—A fight was made by 
Principal Inborden during the month of June for War Savings 
Stamps. He was given seven townships in Edgecombe County 
and one in Nash. Scores of meetings were called and addresses 
given. It was reported by the officials that over $40,000 worth 
of stamps were sold in these townships. 

Township No. 7, including a part of Rocky Mount, is said 
to have bought $18,000 worth of stamps. The Colored people 
of Upper Whitakers Township are recorded as buying $8,000 
in stamps. 


We are calling attention to Government notices in this 
paper. Don’t stop buying War Savings Stamps and Liberty 
Bonds because the papers are talking peace. If peace is de- 
clared today, the Allies must police the world until order is 
~ brought out of chaos. 
Do your bit. Buy. Liberty Bonds! Eat less. Save more! 
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Notice.—In view of the influenza all over the country, the 
closing of schools, churches, and other public places, it seems 
that a line to our readers from this section of our country 
would be of interest. We are glad to say that we have no in- 
fluenza in this school, and have not had a single ease, although 
-we have over a hundred boarders. We have a school farm with 
ten or more families who have in all about fifty people, and 
still not a case in any home. Our isolation may in part account 
for this condition. 

We have used every means to avoid contamination. We 
have stopped church-going and gatherings of every sort. We 
are using on all floors daily Hygieno disinfectants. Barrels 
containing disinfectant solutions are kept for daily use, in 
which all room vessels are washed. Windows are left open at - 
night, and our young people are required to spend all the time 
they can in the open air. New students must bring letters from 
their home physicians showing that they are well and subjected 
to disinfection. Students are required to take medicines that 
will keep the body in good trim. The influenza may yet come, 
but if it does it will meet with a vigorous protest. 


Items of Interest.—Principal Inborden has been appointed 
a member of the State Central Committee of the North Caro- 
lina Council of Defense. Dr. D. H. Hill of Raleigh, N. C., is 
chairman of this committee. 

Prof. S. A. Allen is now in oVerseas service. 

Prof. R. J. Elzy is Executive Secretary for the Brooklyn 
League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes. 

We extend our sympathy to Miss Ethel Carr, who was sud- 
denly called home by the death of her father. 

Lawyer C. F. Rich and Dr. W. L. Horne, both of Rocky ~ 
Mount, were pleasant visitors of the School October 11. 

Misses Janet Whitaker and Mary Arrington have begun 
work as Seniors in our Teacher-Training Course. 

We regret that Mrs. Beatrice L. Johnson, Fisk, ’17, who was 
our new music teacher, was called home September 28 by the 
death of her aunt. 

Miss Sarah Pittman was recently married. We wish them 
long life and happiness. 
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Miss Julia Inborden, Fisk ’17, was married in July to Mr. 
John Gordon, Fisk 716. Mr. Gordon has also done graduate 
work in Chicago University. 

Prof. Benjamin Bullock, Bricks ’09, University of Minne- 
sota 718, was married to Miss P. L. Burwell, September 18. 
Miss Burwell was for several years teacher of English at More- 
house College. 

Dr. Moore received notice of the safe arrival of his son, Set. 
Clinton Moore, overseas. Set. John Gordon, husband of Mrs. 
Julia EH. I. Gordon, arrived safely on the same ship. These two 
young men were the two out of seven hundred who passed an 
examination for Special Ordnance Work. 

Electric Lights are in sight. You who have not contributed 
should do so at once. Do not wait for a notice. 


Our Men at the Front.—It is immensely gratifying to read 
of the fine appearance and splendid work of the American 
Indian and Negro troops in France. The eyes of the world 
have been upon them; they have stood as representatives of 
their races, and they have made good. They have been weighed 
in the balance and have not been found wanting. 

For the making of a soldier much more is required than 
physical strength and indifference to danger. <A good soldier 
must have the patience that refuses to be baffled by delays and 
failures; the fortitude that bears up under the pressure of 
pain and adversity ; the moral courage that will follow without 
flinching wherever duty calls; the humor that makes a joke 
of hardship and laughs in the face of calamity and peril, and 
the intelligence that can take training and discipline, can 
understand and carry out orders, and can efficiently co-oper- 
ate with other men in common undertakings, which means good 
team work. A savage or even a wild beast may fight well, but 
to serve well as a soldier requires sound mental parts as well 
as physical powers, and all-round manliness. <A keen edge 
means good steel. 5 

Measured by this test, our colored boys have stood up splen- 
didly. They have repeatedly met the boasted Prussian regi- 
‘ments, which claim to be the most formidable in the world, and 
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have given a good account of themselves every time. Their 
praise is In évery mouth. 

But all these qualities so effective in war are not less useful 
and desirable in peace. 

We are confident that the colored troops will in due time 
return to their homes with a deepened self-respect, a sober self- 
confidence, and a world of new ideas and ambitions, and thus 
be fitted to lead their people into a new epoch of larger oppor- 
tunity, higher attainments, and greater prosperity than they 
have ever known before——Monthly Bulletin A. M. A. 
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It was tightening of the American belt that made this 
hit possible. game is won if we keep it up, 
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COST TO THE CONSUMER OF A POUND LOAF OF BREAD 


Whaet was added to the cost between. UO CENTS 
the flour at the mill door and the A 
bread onthe consumer's table . 


Whet the miller added to the cost 
...|[Dotted portion indicates cost of contamer) 
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Cost to the Consumer of a Pound Loaf of Bread 


(Explanation of Chart) 


Since 1913 farmers have been receiving for their wheat a gradually 
increasing proportion of the price paid by the consumer for bread. 
The amount received by the wheat grower for his contribution to 
the average pound has increased from less than 1% cents per loaf 
in 1913 to more than 3% cents early this year. The proportion to the 
whole price is shown by the relative length of the black columns of 
the chart. 

The middle portion of each column shows what the miller received 
for his milling costs and profit. This has been a somewhat variable 
factor, but is now at the minimum (6%). In this 6 per cent, how- 
ever, is included the cost of the containers (bags, sacks, etc.) shown 
as dotted area, which has increased very nearly in proportion to the 
price of bread itself. Bags now cost about 50 per cent more than in 
1913 and 1914. 

' The shaded portion of the column represents the expense of dis- 
tributing the flour, making it into bread, and getting the loaf to the 
consumer. 

The chart shows that the farmer is now receiving a much larger 
share of the final price for his product than in the past, and that a 
considerable amount of “spread” has been taken out of other ex- 
penses. 
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WHEN BANK CREDIT 


Means that every dollar of actual money on deposit with the banks 
of this country is doing the work of five, does it not seem that 
YOU ought to be taking advantage of the situation and be build- 
ing up a bank credit for future use 


Take advantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bank 
credit which you can use when needed. 


We shall be pleased to have you open an account with us. 


COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS BANK 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
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GO TO KIMBALL 
MEYER’S HARDWARE CO. 
FOR BEST -LINE-OF ENFIELD, N. C. 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes, viene ak 


Crockery, Furniture, Etc. 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes 


Tools, Cutlery 
Wire Fencing 
Stoves and Heaters 


at Lowest Prices 
A Full Line of Groceries at 
Wholesale Prices 


MEYER 


“Tae aU Sik we Harness 


pane W. E. BEVANS 
HARRISON ENFIELD, N. C. 
DRUG COMPANY THE 
ENFIELD, N. C. LEADING PHARMACY 
YOUR DRUG STORE MEDICINES 


WANTS FANCY TOILET ARTICLES 


Syringes and Rubber 
Goods 
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Th JOSEPH K. BRICK 
SCHOOL 


BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


was organized twenty-two years ago under the general 
supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 
offers a first-class High School Course, including Domes- 
tic Science, Domestic Art, Agriculture, Work in Iron and 
Steel, Mechanical Drawing Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


A two-year Teacher Training Course is open to High 
School graduates. 


Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost per 
calendar month, $9, Poor boys over sixteen years of age 
may work out a part or all of this amount. 

The School Farm contains 1,1291,4 acres. 

There are 23 school buildings and cottages. 

The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving 
money order, registered mail, parcel post service. 


The telegraph and telephone connections are through 
Enfield, N. C. 


Atlantic Coast Line Trains 33 and 34 stop at Bricks on 
signal. 


Prepaid freight may be sent direct to Bricks, N. C. 
Express may be sent to Enfield, N. C. 


The enrollment for last year was 355 students, under 
the leadership of 22 teachers and officers. 


The students maintain religious, musical, and athletic 
organizations. 


There is a student brass band to enliven outdoor sports. 
For Catalogue and other information, write 


T. S. INBORDEN 
PRINCIPAL 


EDWARDS & BROUGHTON PRINTING CO,., RALEIGH, N. C, 
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The 


Joseph K. Brick 
News 


~ Vol. XIX Bricks, N. C., Nov.-Dec., 1918 No. 2 


“Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
_ His word or two, and then comes night. 


Greatly begin! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime; 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 


—Lowell. 


Published by Joseph Keasbey Brick Agricultural, Industrial 
and Normal School 
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The Joseph K. Brick News 


Published monthly during the school year by the 


JosepH K. Brick AcricuLTurAL, InpustRIAL AND NormAL ScHOOL 


Subscription price, 50 cents a year, payable in advance. Single copies, 
10 cents each. 


Our rates for advertising are as follows: 


1 inch per school year of 8 months_________________ $2.25 
[ean ge Sete Re SNS lp a Nl 4.50 
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Larger space at proportionate rates. 
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Address all communications to the Josep K. Brick News, Bricks, N. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


“Peace on Earth. Good Will Toward Men”’ 


This is an expression of the true Christmas spirit. To us 
“Peace on earth” now means more than it ever has meant 
before. We are able after several years of bloody warfare to 
appreciate peace and its attendant blessings. 

It remains for us to bring out the full significance of “good 
will toward men.” Ancient forms of strife, and spite, and 
false pride, will vanish, and we shall enjoy nobler modes of 
life and be happy in the love of truth and right only when 
we practice good will toward all men. Then may we not 
take this latter phrase and make the spirit of good will last 
not only throughout the Christmas season, but make it a 
spirit to be lived 365 days of the splendid New Year which 
lies before us ? 
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Additions to Our Teaching Force 


Mrs. M. H. Colson is now in charge of our Music Depart- 
ment. Quite a number of students and teachers are taking 
music. 

We welcome our Manual Training teacher, Mr. R. L. 
White. He is not new in the A. M. A. service, therefore 
no time will be lost while he becomes acquainted. His pres- 
ence means much to us since our boys are increasing in 
number. 


EXTRACTS 


The following extracts are from letters received by Prin- 
cipal Inborden. They give an idea of the spirit of our boys 
in France: 


“Little did I think when leaving you in February that I 
would be sent over here so soon, but, fortunately or unfort- 
unately, I have been over here since June 26th. I have had ° 
an opportunity to see a great deal of this country and some- 
thing of the living and existing conditions. I have traveled 
from the coast nearly across the entire country. Have been 
within a very short distance of Switzerland and Belgium. 
Have seen some of the real atrocities of the war, some of 
which will always live with me. Our men are actually en- 
gaged in the combat. . . . I pray God that America 
will never be made to undergo and endure some of the hard- 
ships and handicaps as some other countries are undergoing. 
The more one sees theses things the more enthusiastic he be- 
comes. We no doubt will have many hardships, but ‘after 
darkness comes the light.’ J am with a very good outfit and 
have had a chance to make good since being here. Although 
I had to cut short my education by entering the army, I am 
getting an education and experience that colleges and uni- 
versities do not give... . Seraeant A. H. Sessoms.” 
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“Just a line to let you hear from me. It is a supreme priv- 
ilege of my life to be here and take part in the ‘big show’ that 
ig soon coming off. I would be very much pleased to have a 
copy of the Brick News. . . . I remain, very trulv 
yours, Private Harmon T. Tayror, 

38rd Prov. Co. Camp Hancock, 
S. A. R. D. Colored A. E. F., 


A. P. O. Somewhere in France.” 


“Now the situation over on this side seems brighter and 
brighter, but it is but the combined efforts of the folks at home 
radiating. . . . I could not be prouder of any branch of 
service than I am the Artillery. Otis Davis, Joe Blount, 
and James McWilliams are all with us now. Their regiment 
is doing some excellent work, too. They are in 350 F. A. 
Allare well. . . . Discordant notes are seldom sounded. 
All are together, provisions the same, Y. M. C. A. accommo- 
dations the same, no lines drawn. Men seem to realize broad- 
ness rather than sectionalism. Baseball is played together 
and amusements of all kinds. We are in one of the most 
beautiful spots of France, historical, beautiful, and every- 
where very rich and fertile. Most everywhere in France 
seems like some American town, you see so many in khaki. 
Give my love to the whole school and send me the paper when 
you can. I am, very truly yours, 

Private M. 8S. Sumner.” 


The following extract is from a recent letter received by 
Miss Janet Whitaker: 

“Any news from Bricks is a treat to a fellow ‘over here.’ 
I have not seen any of the boys yet to tell them the new 
changes of teachers and other things of interest, but I plan 
to do so as soon as possible. 

“We have been very busy and upset moving. My greatest 
_ hopes are that our next move will be on our way to the 
U.S. A. Not that we are tired of France so much, but we 
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are longing to see that ‘land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” I am pleased with everything that France has to 
offer, because I realize that it is war times and we cannot 
expect to find things as extravagant as in the U.S. A. 

“Our band was stationed in Paris for a month, playing 
for the hospitals and patriotic meetings. We had a fine time 
and are hoping for another such trip, which may come any 
day. 

‘Remember me to all of the old teachers and students of 
Bricks. Tell them that I hope to be present at the commence- 
ment exercises. 

“Corporal Hayes is the only one that is in the hospital at 
present. He was wounded in action. We are expecting his 
recovery soon. Sergeant Proctor is with the Replacement 
Co., as he is not passable for line work again after being 
wounded. He looks fine and is in good spirits. Frank Syl- 
vester was well when I last saw him. 

Musician J. W. Porter, 
369th R. I. U.S., 
SP. Noid O7ieAscHaas 


THANKSGIVING 


Although the weather was unfavorable, the day was full 
of enjoyment for us. First of all, it was a day of sincere 
thanks for blessings of health. The great epidemic of influ- 
enza has reached us but slightly, and we have as yet not 
closed school a single day because of it. 

At 10 o’clock Thanksgiving services were conducted by 
Rev. Moore. The outdoor sports which were planned were 
postponed. At the dinner hour everyone enjoyed a good 
wholesome dinner. The day was fittingly closed with the 
usual holiday social. 
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VIOLIN RECITAL 


We are always glad tu welcome our Negro artists. On 
November 21st Mr. Joseph Douglass, assisted by Mrs. M. H. 
Colson, rendered a splendid program to an appreciative 
audience. The program follows: 


OCOD oe. ciple dine ee Foe eee teh Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Doverass 
Meee cditation from, Thais’’...............5+: Massanet 
MIR TCOSTNATIT ox cscs se a cls gy batts ws Kriesler 
Mr. Dovetass 
a ere artes tue, mie Hine Miss H. Sraton 
LTS a rr Coleridge Taylor-Powell 
CC a Drigo-Auer 
Cs i ee nee oe sw eceupe ete wes Kriesler 
Mr. Dovetass 
High School Chorus 
ON ATTA in oo ics ain ces shen ee spelen Schubert-Wilhelms 
MEAG eae oo 5g one, oh oes ble a tes yee Paderewski-Kriesler 
Meee trom. the Czardas <6 ele itr cere vane Hubay 


Mr. Doveuass 


Several additional numbers, including “The Bird Song,” 
“The Kaiser’s Prayer,’ and “Auld Lang Syne,” were fully 
enjoyed. 


OUR NEW SECRETARY FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF MISSIONS 


Mr. Joseph Ernest McAfee comes to us from the Presby- 
terian Church which he has been serving for the past twelve 
years, as a secretary of its Board of Home Missions. He 
belongs to a family of educators. His father was a college 
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president. He received his collegiate training at Park Col- 
lege, Missouri. After graduating in 1889, he studied at 
several Eastern institutions. He then returned to his Alma 
Mater, where he was a member of the faculty until 1906. 

Although a graduate of Auburn Theological Seminary and 
a post-graduate student at Yale and Princeton Seminaries, 
he has never been ordained and has steadily refused all hon- 
orary degrees, preferring to be a layman and to be addressed 
simply as “Mister.” 

Secretary McAfee has for many years given himself with 
steady devotion to the cause of Christian unity, especially to 
the development of the community church. He holds a warm 
place in the hearts of his fellow-workers of the Presbyterian 
body, and those of our own men who have been associated 
with him in interdenominational undertakings are greatly 
pleased that such a leader of men and movements as he has 
joined our forces. 

A man of fine presence, noble spirit, and great personal 
charm, he brings to his office distinguished administrative 
ability and a wide knowledge of missionary problems and 
affairs. In accepting the call of the Association, he has been 
especially attracted by the breadth of its charter and the 
catholicity of its spirit as well as by the magnitude and com- 
pelling importance of its work.—S. L. L., on Monthly Bulle- 
tin A. M. A. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


We were glad to welcome Secretary McAfee at Bricks, 
“December 12th and 13th. His chapel talk was an impres- 
sive one in which he brought out some interesting ideas on 
superstition and its results. 


Miss Louise V. Arrington, Bricks ’17, who was teaching 
in the Graded School of Wilson, N. C., is at home. She has 
charge of the Sixth Grade. ? 


Dr. and Mrs. W. L. Horne with two other friends motored 
over from Rocky Mount, December 8th. We are always 
glad to see our former students and friends. 


Miss Olive Bond, Bricks 716, is again pursuing her studies 
at Howard University. 


The Y. W. C. A. gave a bazaar on Friday night, Decem- 
ber 13th. The thirteenth did not prove unlucky for them. 
The proceeds, which were exceptionally good, will be used 
in the purchase of books, papers and magazines for use by 
the Association girls. 


We regret that Miss Sadie Mitchell, Sixth Grade teacher, 
has returned home because of illness. We trust she may soon 
recover her normal strength. 


Briek School, including students, teachers and community 
friends, raised $187 for the United War Work Fund. Many 
students and teachers picked cotton and thereby made large 
contributions. 


Miss Ida Bell Johnson, a former student, was married 
Saturday, December 14th. We wish them much joy. 


Private John Colson, a former Brick student, was severely 
wounded in the last battle. He is now in the hospital ‘‘over 
here.’ We sympathize with his anxious relatives and friends. 
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Miss Lucy B. Richmond is engaged in work with the 
Me WinGieae 


Our school raised $13 for the Angola Mission Fund. 


The 8. A. T. C. units are demobilizing throughout the 
country. We already have welcomed a number of our former 
students and some new ones and expect others later as a result 
of this demobilization. 


Alfred Leach, class ’18, may be addressed: Hdgrs. 347 
Labor Battalion, A. E. F., via New York. 


Dr. A. S. Harrison addressed the student body and friends 
December 8th. His address on Health of Mind, Body and 
Soul was inspiring. Each person departed with much food 
for thought. Dr. Harrison is a prominent physician of 
Enfield and a great educational worker. We shall be glad to 
hear him again and other local friends. 


Principal T. S. Inborden spent Monday, December 9th, in 
Richmond, Va., on business. 


Miss L. R. Bullock recently spent a week-end-in Peters- 
burg and Richmond, Va., visiting friends. 


Rev. D. J. Flynn and Rev. H. C. McDowell visited us 
December 17th and 18th. The addresses given by each were 
very helpful. 


Mr. H. G. Forney spent the Christmas holidays at home 
with his family. We are always glad to see our former work- 
ers and friends. 


Miss M. V. Little spent the holidays in Alabama with rela- 
tives and friends. She reports a very delightful time. 


Sergeant C. H. Phillips, who is a student at Howard Uni- 
versity, was at Bricks during the Christmas season. On 
Monday evening, December 29th, he gave a very interesting 
talk on the Student Army Training Corps. 
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Miss Lucile Gilbert, A.B., spent the holidays very pleas- 
antly in Washington, D. C., with relatives and friends. 


Rev. Samuel Arrington, a former Brick student, was on 
the grounds Wednesday, January 1, to Friday, 3. 


Captain Jos. M. Bullock, Bricks ’13, was at home Decem- 
ber 28-January 1. On Sunday evening, December 29, he 
gave an interesting address on experiences in the U. S. Army 
service since he entered, Thanksgiving, 1917. 


Dr. Joseph Harrison, who is rendering an efficient service 
in Kinston, N. C., was at home a few days in December. 


Parents and friends of a number of our Beers visited 
the School during the holidays. 


Miss A. M. Johnson spent a few days in Wilson, N. C., in 
December. | 


Mr. Luther Arrington, who was among the soldiers who 
went to England from Camp Greene, has recently returned 
home. 
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A LETTER 


343 Hatriapay St., Jersey Crry, N. J. 


Dear Co-Worker :—We have given approximately a third 
of a million of our men to the ranks to make the world safe 
for democracy and the first to win honors for American 
forces were Negroes; the troops nearest the enemy’s boundary 
when hostilities ceased were black. 7 

Our men’s deeds will be honored in the ageregate of Ameri- 
can valor, but since the faults of the race bear the color brand 
it seems fitting that we emphasize our meritorious conduct 
as that of the race. 

Do you not think a statue to the black heroes of democracy 
a deserved tribute? Placed conspicuously in the streets of 
Washington, D. C., such a memorial would be a constant 
reminder to legislators, judiciary, and executive, of our loy- 
alty, patriotism, valor and unselfishness and a silent plea for 
justice to the race. 

Kindly discuss this suggestion in your vicinity and send 
expression of sentiment and suggestions by January 15, 1919. 

Yours for the race, 
Exits BarxspaLte Brown, 
Chairman Press Department 
New Jersey Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs. 
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WHEN BANK CREDIT 


Means that every dollar of actual money on deposit with the banks 
of this country is doing the work of five, does it not seem that 
YOU ought to be taking advantage of the situation and be build- 
ing up a bank credit for future use 


Take advantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bank 
credit which you can use when needed. 


We shall be pleased to have you open an account with us. 


COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS BANK 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
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GO TO KIMBALL 

MEYER’S HARDWARE CO. 
FOR BEST LINE OF ENFIELD, N. C. 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes, DEALERS IN 


Crockery, Furniture, Ete. 
at Lowest Prices 
A Full Line of Groceries at 
Wholesale Prices 


MEYER 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes 
Tools, Cutlery 
Wire Fencing 

Stoves and Heaters 


“THE HUSTLER” Harness 
NE W. E. BEVANS 
HARRISON ENFIELD, N. C. 
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ENFIELD, N. C. LEADING PHARMACY 
YOUR DRUG STORE MEDICINES 
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The JOSEPH K. BRICK 
SCHOOL 


BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


was organized twenty-two years ago under the general 
supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 
offers a first-class High School Course, including Domes- 
tic Science, Domestic Art, Agriculture, Work in Iron and 
Steel, Mechanical Drawing Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


A two-year Teacher Training Course is open to ne 
School graduates. 


Board, lodging, light, heat, and isn cost per 
calendar month, $9. Poor boys over sixteen years of age 
may work out a part or all of this amount. 


The School Farm contains 1,12914 acres. 
There are 23 school buildings and cottages. 


The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving 
money order, registered mail, parcel post service. 


The telegraph and telephone connections are through 


Enfield, N. C. 


Atlantic Coast Line Trains 33 and 34 stop at Bricks on 
signal. 


Prepaid freight may be sent direct to Bricks, N. C. 
Express may be sent to Enfield, N. C. 


The enrollment for last year was 355 students, under 
the leadership of 22 teachers and officers. 


The students maintain religious, musical, and athletic 
organizations. 


There is a student brass band to enliven outdoor sports. 
For pignces and other information, write 


T. S. INBORDEN 
PRINCIPAL 


EDWARDS & BROUGHTON PRINTING CO., RALRIGH, N. C. 
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Bricks, N. C., April, 1921 No. 4 


Published by Joseph Keasbey Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Normal School 


EDITORIAL 


My prar FRrienp: 

Knowledge and information will hurt no one, but are a 
positive leavening in any community for good. 

It goes without debate that some of the smallest states in 
the union are the richest in their productive resources, and 
the richest in their educational opportunities. They spend 
more per capita for education and they have the least num- 
ber of illiterates. This is not only true with the states of 
our own country, but it is true with relation to other coun- 
tries. We do not need to go to other states and countries to 
find this truth, but we may visit communities any day in 
our own state where the people are the best informed and 
there you will find a happy and progressive community. 

A college education should not make one haughty and 
“stuck up,” or give one an air of superiority, or an air of 
self-importance. It should make one self-respecting; it 
should give one a spirit of humility; it should give one an 
air of refinement and culture; it should make one the master 
of the conditions of his environment; it should be productive 
of the material, intellectual, moral and spiritual good of the 
community in which one lives. One whose esthetical nature 
has been trained sees beauty in people. He sees the hand of 
God in the formation of the firmament, the stars, the moon, 
the sun, the clouds, the contour of the earth, the courses of 
the rivers and streams, and in all vegetation, and the growth 
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of things generally. He sees a picture with a new vision. 
The printed page is a revelation as well as an evolution to 
him. He has not the time to sit about the streets and rail- 
road stations, hang out at public places, or to engage in 
community gossip, or other mischief that sets the community 
ill-at-ease, and makes work for lawyers, judges and juries. 
He finds the sweetest companionship in the best literature, 
paintings, music and art. He appreciates the finest adjust- 
ment of mechanical operations of every sort. It gives one 
a keen sense of discrimination and of beauty. . 

What we want to say is that no community has a finer 
asset than its educational institutions. All history proves it. 
The consensus of the best public opinion everywhere is in 
line with our Christian institutions of learning. 

Someone says “If you educate all the people who is going 
to do the work?’ The object of education never was in- 
tended to deplete any class of people from work. It ought 
to create better conditions of work, and give one a better 
attitude toward work. Intelligence ought to eliminate most 
of the drudgery. All work by which one must earn a living 
ought to be honorable. It is honorable. It may not always 
be pleasant. Any sort of work is irksome and tiresome when 
one’s attitude is out of harmony with it. He is a happy 
man, be he rich or poor, who has a job and finds his greatest 
pleasure in it. His attitude is right. 

For the past twenty-five years the Brick School has been 
a leavening in this community. From a financial point of 
view it has been an asset to the community. We have spent 
for buildings and permanent improvements more than $200,- 
000.00. The institution itself has brought into the com- 
munity from $20,000.00 to $30,000.00 a year for twenty- 
five years. This has gone into wholesale and retail stores. 
Our students, numbering more than 300 buyers, have created 
demands for larger markets and larger stocks. If we had ~ 
500 students it would mean expenditures in the community 
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of more than $50,000.00 a year. The business that does not 
feel such an impulse is impervious. We want at least 400 
students here next year. Will you help us to get them? I am 
Very truly, 
T. S. Lyporpen, Principal. 


NEW TEACHERS 


Miss Maggie Gayle came to us in J anuary to take charge 
of English. This place was made vacant by Miss Ethel A. 
Carr, who resigned in December. Miss Gayle has been 
attending Fisk University. 

Miss Anna Mae Caine, A.B., Howard University, of Fall 
River, Mass., is teaching Tans ane English. 

Miss iva N. Payton is in charge of our Fourth and 
Fifth grades in the Model School. She is a graduate of the 
High School Department of Brick School and of Atlanta 
University. 

The Primary eee at the Model School has Miss 
Hattie M. Dickey. Miss Dickey came to us from Peabody 
Academy, Troy, N. C., where she taught during the past 
year. 

Mr. Theron N. Williams, a Hampton graduate, is teach- 
ing Manual Training. 

Mrs. N. B. Walker is matron of girls in Benedict Hall. 
. She has been in the A. M. A. service for several years and 
has had a broad experience in her line of work. 
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The Joseph Keasbey Brick Agricultural, Industrial and 
Normal School was twenty-five years old August 1, 1920. 
On the 2d of August a large number of friends came here 
to celebrate this momenteous occasion. ‘The history of the 
school was given by Principal Inborden. ‘There were other 
addresses of interest. At three o’clock all enjoyed an appe- 
tizing dinner together. 


On September 15th the Tri-County National Federal 
Farm Loan Association and State Farm Demonstration 
Agents held a farmers’ conference here. Mr. C. R. Hudson 
of the State Department of Agriculture, Mr. John D. Wray 
and Mr. L. E. Hall gave addresses to the farmers. When 
the addresses and discussions had ended the programme 
changed. All joined in a large barbecue and picnie. 


Our school opened with larger numbers this term than 
last in spite of financial depression. Almost all of the stu- 
ents of the High School Department returned. Our enroll- 
ment is one hundred and six, representing eight states. This 
variety adds much to the general interest of school life. 


Mr. William Jones, president of the Y. M. C. A., and 
Miss Lula Campbell, president of the Y..W. C. A., together 
with the co-operation of their cabinet members, gave all new 
students a hearty welcome to their Christian organization. 
New students were made to feel at home even though they 
could not look into the faces of parents and relatives. These 
organizations realize that students who are away from home 
for the first time are in need of a “big brother” or a “big 
sister.” 

These organizations have kept alive the religious, social 
and athletic life of the students. They conduct daily morn- 
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ing prayer services; they also have Bible study and publie 
religious meetings every Sunday. The associations have 
had individual as well as joint socials. Both were largely 
attended because of their affinity. | 


Athletics are under supervision of the associations. A 
great interest has been manifested in football, basketball, 
tennis and croquet. The baseball team has already begun 
its training for the opening season. The ability of the asso- 
ciations to interest such large numbers has been due largely 
to their wide awake, constructive programmes. 


The Principal and Mr. W. D. Gay attended a State educa- 
tional meeting in Raleigh, N. C., on the 13th, 14th and 15th 
of October. All the principals of the State were invited to 
this meeting to discuss plans for raising the standard of 
Negro education in the state. 


It is gratifying to know that the State is going to add a 
grade to each school each year if a large enough number 
remain in school, until the schools become standard high 
schools. 


Our new secretary, Mr. Fred L. Brownlee, from the New 
York office, gave us a two days’ visit in November. He was 
accompanied by Rev. Lawless and Rev. Dunn and Architect 
A. B, Holmes. Secretary Brownlee was making his first 
trip South. He was favorably impressed with our school 
and its environment. Mr. Dunn was traveling in interest 
of the A. M. A. League. The object of the League is to 
make all A. M. A. students and alumni donors as well as 
beneficiaries of this great work. 


The Rev. B. F. Ousley, pastor of Dudley, N. C., preached 


in our chapel in January. His subject was “Preparation is 
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a Necessity for Running the Christian Race.” He is invited 
to visit us again. 


Strenuous work made it necessary for Principal Inborden 
to be away from the campus for the month of November. 
His first five days were spent at Upperville, Va., with rela- 
tives and friends. He began recuperating while there among 
those familiar scenes. His greatest sport was climbing moun- 
tains to get views of those beautiful historical scenes. 

He felt no sense of hunger or thirst because he was bound 
with apples, his choice fruit, on all sides, even from within. 
Those mountains abound with nature’s purest water, which 
is always free to worthy travelers. 

He went from Upperville to Springfield, Mass., where 
the annual meeting of the A. M. A. was in session. He 
spoke at that meeting. On his way home he spent some time 
in New York City. There he visited the A. M.A. office 
and friends in Brooklyn. He spoke in Rey. Samuel Arring- 
ton’s church, who is a former student of Brick. He also 
visited Miss Lydia Benedict, a niece of Mrs. Julia Brick, 
after whom Brick School is named. 

He also stopped at Washington, D. C. There he was given 
a hearty welcome by his son and other Brick students and 
friends. He was interested to find that a large group of our 
graduates are making good records in Howard University. 
He reached home the 27th of November, filled with vigor 
that inspires co-operation from all. 


The State Farmers’ Congress convened here on the 15th — 
and 16th of February. More than two thousand farmers 
from all parts of the State attended these meetings. State 
agricultural experts filled a large place on the programme. 
Their speeches were filled with sound advice to farmers. 
These were a large group of open-minded and alert farmers, 
whose accumulations proved their foresight. 
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The farmers of our school community made a fine exhibit 
of farm products. Farmers in these three counties demon- 
strated a spirit of co-operation in a material way that can- 
not be surpassed. The business men of these three counties 

showed equal interest. 


Association Secretary, Dr. George cs Cady of the A. M. A. 
was also present to survey school activities and to dedicate 
the new dining hall. On the afternoon of the 16th Dr. 
Cady’s address made a climax for the congress. Other 
A. M. A. workers were present to participate in the laying 
of the corner stone in our new $30,000.00 dining hall. 


This new dining hall was graced on this day for the first 
time with four hundred pounds of barbecue, one hundred 
gallons of Brunswick stew and other delicious flavors to 
appease the appetite of all. 


Our library has been a center of interest this scholastic 
year. We had a special campaign during the month of No- 
vember to raise money to purchase periodicals and books for 
our library. Our students, with the aid of near-by friends, 
raised $165.00 in this campaign. 

Every hour in the day students are in the library con- 
versing with the wise whose choice thoughts have been pre- 
served for the students. Library study is encouraged. 
Students, as well as teachers, unless broader than their text 
books, cannot fill large places in life. 


Miss O. A. Angell of Providence, R. I., who has spent 
twenty-five years of her life in educational work, is classify- 
ing our library shelves. She is discarding old books and 
recommending new ones. Our library is being provided 
with up-to-date equipment as far as finance permits. Our 
student librarians find interest in learning the Dewey system. 
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The subject of our evening meeting on Sunday, February 
27th, was “The Value of United Effort.” Students, with 
the help of teachers and a small group of friends, have 
demonstrated this by coming together and raising $110.00 
for the Lincoln Memorial Fund. 


Mr. Edward Brigham gave a dramatic reading and musi- 
cal recital on the 20th of February. He also rendered some 
choice selections on Sunday evening. Every year we look 
forward to his coming with pleasure. 


Mr. George F. King, editor of The Rural Messenger, 
spoke to the Y. M. C. A. on Sunday morning, February 20th. 
He also made a very interesting address that evening to the 
student body and friends. He spent a week in this com- 
munity studying rural life. 


ALUMNI DEPARTMENT 


Miss Luta R. BuLiock, 713, President. 
Miss Louise V. ARRINGTON, 713, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mrs. D. INBoRDEN MILLER, 715, Reporter to the NEws. 
Association Motto: “Vxrstigisa NULLA RETRORSUM.” 


On the evening of December 28th, 1920, Principal Inbor- 
den and his co-workers gave a dinner and an after-dinner 
social in honor of the visitng Alumni. The occasion will 
long be remembered by those present. 


An enthusiastic address was given by Principal Inborden 
on “The Future Brick School.” Mr. Chester Phillips, ’18, 
responded to this address. Miss Olive Bond, 716, spoke on 
the Brick Club in Washington, D. C. <A short address was 
also made by the President, Miss Lula R. Bullock, ’13, and 
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by Miss Victoria Pegram, ’14; Prof. W. D. Gay, Mr. A. E. 
Luffborough, Mr. John Phillips and Mr. W. D. Miller, who 


spoke on topics of interest to all present. 


Other visiting Alumni present on this occasion were Miss 
Pearl Phillips, ’20; Miss Jessie Bullock, 718; Miss Molesta 
Hixum, 720; Mr. Alfred Leach, ’18; Mr. Peter. Phillips, *20, 
and Mr. Wilson Inborden, 18. 


It was a great pleasure to friends and fellow Alumni of 
Miss Olivia Payton to have her return to Brick this year 
as one of the teachers in the Model School. 


As far as we have been able to learn the following Brick 
Alumni for the scholastic year 1920-1921 have been enrolled 
in the respective institutions of higher learning: Miss 
Bessie Broadnax, ’?18, Shaw University; Miss Martha Harri- 
son, *17, Fisk University; Messrs. William Sessoms, ’16; 
Murvin 5. Sumner, 916; Chester Phillips, *18; Peter 
Phillips, 20; Wilson B. Inborden, 718; P. J. Chesson, 719, 
and the Misses Olive Bond, ’16; Jessie Bullock, ’17, and 
Janet Whitaker, 17 and ’19, Howard University; Mr. Alex 
Sessoms, 718, Columbia University; Captain Joseph M. Bul- 
_ lock, 713, Meharry Medical College. 


The Brick School and members of the Alumni Association 
deeply sympathize with Miss Martha Harrison, ’17, and Dr. 
Joseph P. Harrison, ’10, in the loss of their mother and 
father. 


The Alumni and others living at Bricks have appreciated 
the enthusiasm and inspiration brought to them during this 
scholastic year by visiting Alumni. <A few of these were 
Miss Susie Adams, 711; Mr. James S. Jones, ’07; Mr. Isaac 
Bunn, ’08; Miss Ida B. Arrington, 710; Dr. Joseph P. Har- 
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rison, ’10; Miss Lillian Martin, ’17; Mr. Alex Sessoms, ’18; 
Miss Madge Watson, ’20, and Mr. William Sessoms, 716. 


The faculty and friends of the Brick School were invited 
to attend the marriage of Miss Eulah Arrington, ’15, and 
Mr. Walter Williams. 


Miss Irene Carlisle, ’17, and Mr. Charles Davis of 
Whitakers, N. C., were married on December 29, 1920. 


Mrs. Laura Powers Croom, 715, is now principal of a 
Rosenwald School, built through her efforts. Associated 
teachers in her school are Miss Etta Cofield, ’13, and Miss 
Brown, a former student of Brick. Principal Inborden was 
a recent visitor to this school and he is highly pleased with 
the excellent work of these Alumni in their community. 


TO THE MOUNTAIN DAISY 


To thee, thou beauteous vision of delight, 
My voice I raise, to sing to all thy praise; 
My eyes in rapture on thy glory gaze; 
The mountain thou transform’st before my sight, 
From rugged crag to fairy creatures bright; 
Far from the turmoil of the cities’ maze 
Thy soft eyes gleam with the sun beam’s rays, 
As though to shed o’er all thy pure, bright hight. 
Daisy, an emblem pure and fair thou art! 
Thou holdest not o’er us a chastening rod; 
But to our lives thy spirit pure imparts 
A peace that findest lodging in our hearts; 
As thy innocence wings our thoughts to God 
And thy white bosom bears our songs of ‘praise. 
Guiapys A. Quxst, Class 723. 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL OF MOUNT HOPE 


In the heart of the South Land there is a pretty little 
village named Mount Hope. It is built on the slope of a 
hill and is populated entirely by colored people. On a 
pleasant summer’s afternoon the hum of the bees may be 
heard mingling with the voices of the happy children at play 
in the neat gardens, which surround the equally neat cot- 
tages. Behind the cottage doors happy mothers worked, 
while in the fields, or at business places, steady sober men 
labored for the benefit of their families and the uplift of 
their village. On the summit of this hill is the school house, 
a large, white-painted, wooden building with several rooms. 
Not very far from this is the church, also a large building. 
It is T-shaped, with windows of colored glass through which 
the light streams in softly subdued tones, giving an atmos- 
phere of peace and reverence to the building. On the out- 
side the lawn is smooth and well kept, and beautiful, flower- 
ing plants adorn the grounds. 7 

It was at a service held in this church where I was favor- 
ably impressed with the quiet orderliness of the services, so 
seldom found in the colored churches of the South, that I 
met Rosa Belle Lee, the Guardian Angel of the village. I 
was standing beneath a large elm after the services when 
I saw coming toward me a small, brown woman, surrounded 
by a group of happy children. She was apparently about 
forty years of age. Her hair, that had once been jet black, 
was now beginning to show streaks of iron gray. She had 
the sweetest face that I have ever had the privilege to look 
upon, and love shone from her dark brown eyes. 

“Who is that lady ?” I asked of a boy who stood near by. 

“Why, don’t you know her?’ asked the youngster in sur- 
prise. “I thought everybody did. That is Miss Lee, our 
Guardian Angel.” } 

“Why do you call her your Guardian Angel?’ I asked. 
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“Well,” replied the boy, ‘‘you see it’s like this. Miss Lee 
is our teacher, nurse, Sunday school superintendent and 
organist. In fact she runs the whole show around here. She 
is a wonder, she is. Would you like to meet her?” I replied 
in the affirmative and soon I was shaking hands with Miss 
Lee, my guide explaining that I was a stranger residing in 
the village for a few weeks. Miss Lee kindly invited me to 
visit her in her cozy little cottage, not very far from the 
church, where she lived with two little orphan children that 
she had adopted. I spent quite a number of pleasant even- 
ings with her there, or visiting with her the homes of the 
people of the village, in which we were cordially welcomed. 

On a beautiful moonlight evening, as we sat in front of 
her pretty white cottage, I got the story of her life from her 
own lips. How well I remember that evening! She was 
sitting with folded arms, the moonlight playing on her hair 
and her eyes seemed like deep pools in which the light was 
reflected. The odor of the honeysuckle was wafted to us on 
the air as I sat and drank in her words as they fell from 
her lips like the low ripple of a brook. ‘Yes, my child,” she 
said in response to a question of mine, “‘a great deal has been 
done, but still there is a great deal to be done. Not so very: 
many years ago the services held in our church were entirely 
of a different nature from those which you now enjoy. Well, 
I remember how as a little girl I attended services in the old 
church that stood on that very spot. One Sunday stands out 
particularly in my memory. It was a beautiful day in May; 
the sunlight streamed through the windows on the upturned 
faces of the congregation as they gazed into the face of the 
preacher. He was a short, stout man with iron gray hair, 
who‘in his endeavor to fain a response of emotion from his 
people worked himself almost into a frenzy. Shall I ever 
forget the soft, sad voices of the women who in response to 
the preacher’s words sang this refrain: 
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‘Hm, hm, oh we—ep, hm, hm, oh we—ep; 
Hm, hm, oh Lord, hm, hm, oh Lord.’ 


“Child though I was, something stirred within me—I 
knew not what. Since then I have learned that it was the 
intense longing to take not from my people that power to 
respond to sorrow or joy that comes from the very depths 
of the soul, and gives to the voice of the Negro that sweet, 
haunting cadence, that wealth of expression so peculiarly its 
own; but to bring all this emotion under the power of self- 
control. 

“IT returned that night, my mind full of a new idea. If 
only I could see in my church the bowed heads of my people 
in silent prayer. Prayer in which the soul forgets its earthly 
bonds and soars on high above the petty noises of the earth. 
Something of all this I poured into the ears of my mother 
when I reached home. Unlike most mothers of the time, 
she listened to my story with sympathy and decided that I 
should be sent to school; and so the following September I 
found myself in a boarding school. I was guilty, of course, 
of the average school girl’s mistakes. I changed my plans - 
and decided that I would spend my life in a city, where I 
could receive ample recompense for my labor; but God 
ordered otherwise. 

“The year that I graduated from college I accepted a posi- 
tion as bookkeeper for a large firm in one of the leading cities, 
for I had taken a business course along with my other studies. 
Before the year was ended, however, I received a sudden 
summons home. A summons to the death-bed of my mother. 

“My daughter,’ she said, as she took my hands in hers, 
roughened and worn by toil, toil for me. ‘My daughter, 
I have nothing to leave you but this great wealth of human 
souls, struggling for light here in our village. Won’t you 
come home and help them find it” Her voice broke, and in 
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the silence that followed the song of a nightingale in the dis- 
tance was distinctly heard. 

“TI promised,” she continued, “and the next day my mother 
was laid to rest. In my agony of mind I rebelled against the 
will of God, but one evening as I lay sobbing beside my 
mother’s grave, it all came back to me, that Sunday in church 
long ago; mother’s sympathy, and her dedication of me to the 
service of our village. I accepted my task, and here I am. 
The path has been very rough at times, but we have won so 
far, mother and I.” Her voice trailed into silence and we 
sat thus many minutes. I looked at the woman before me, 
whose intelligence, culture and poise might grace the most 
exclusive society, and yet, here she was living her life in a 
little, country village. She was happy, too, happy in the con- 
sciousness of duty well done. Not on the face of any society 
leader have I seen that look of peace and contentment. IT 
looked long at her hands folded across her breast. Hands 
that were hard and worn with toil, toil for others. These 
were the hands that waited on the sick, that cleaned and 
scrubbed, and did in the village whatever they found to do. 
I knew then why she was so beloved. I bent over and looked 
into that sweet, sad face, kissed by the moonbeam’s rays, and 
thought how with the odds against her she had secured for her 
people that beautiful church and school; how by example and 
teaching she had proved to them the value of clean, honest, 
industrious lives. That moment is one never to be forgotten. 
As I looked she seemed like a being from another world. 
Reverently, I kissed the toil-worn, brown hands. Sirk 
I said, “you are named The Guardian Angel of Mount . 
Hope.” 

Guapys A. QuEst, 
Class ’23. 
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The Tri-County National Federal 


Loan Association 
Brick School, Bricks, N. C. 


By Pror. T. S. INsporpen, Principal 


IT may be of interest to our friends to know about this 

association which we organized here at Brick School 

about three years ago. It was about eighteen months 
from the time the first meeting was called to consider the 
matter until we received the charter from the Government. 
The long delay was caused by failure to get men who could 
qualify as stockholders. Out of thirty men who were seeking 
to qualify under the laws governing the loans, ten were 
eligible to receive loans. Under the laws governing the Asso- 
ciation these men were required as officers. 

Lhe charter was granted by the Government June 17, 1919. 
To date loans have been made by the Federal Land Bank 
to the amount of about thirty-eight thousand dollars. Enough 
has been granted but not paid to the applicants to amount to 
more than fifty thousand dollars. Payments were tempo- 
rarily held up by the Federal Land Banks on account of a suit 
brought by the Old Line Mortgage Men against the Joint 
Stock Land Banks affecting the sale of Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds. ‘The rate at which our association was doing business 
we could at this time have effected loans amounting to a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. We have at present nineteen stock- 
holders. The largest amount any one stockholder has re- 
ceived is five thousand one hundred dollars. The smallest 
amount borrowed by one stockholder is five hundred dollars. 
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Wuat Constitutes Eviaretniry 


T'o enable a man to borrow money from the Federal Farm 
Loan Board the very first thing to do is to form a Local 
Federal Farm Loan Association. Then write a Farm Loan 
Bank for printed matter covering every detail of the organi- 
zation. Local banks and farm demonstration agents will be 
glad to advise you what Federal Farm Loan Bank does busi- 
ness for your section. After you receive the printed matter 
call together ten or more of the very best men in your com- 
munity and study the printed matter very carefully. These 
men must be absolutely honest and reliable, and they must 
most of all have the utmost confidence in each other. The 
failure of any one man weakens the entire association. The 
failure of one man puts your association in a lower class. 
The failure of two men makes it hard to get a loan, and 
the failure of three men makes it almost impossible to get a 
loan through your association. It is very important then 
that you get men in the association who mean business. The 
duties of the officers of the Local Association are prescribed 
by printed matter sent out by the National Federal Farm 
Loan Bank. 

The Government requires the stockholder to pay off his 
loan in from five to thirty-five years’at the rate of sixty-five 
dollars on the thousand borrowed. This constitutes the in- 
terest and principal and must be paid every year by the 
stockholder. . Failure to meet this payment puts the burden 
on the other stockholders because the laws require the other 
stockholders to carry this indebtedness. After three years 
the delinquent may be foreclosed. Such a foreclosure con- 
stitutes a failure on the part of the Local Association. Tf 
the members of the organization have to carry such a loan 
the Government will allow them eight per cent interest on 
the loan which must be paid by the delinquent. 

The borrower must have the ability to support himself 
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and family on the land offered as security, and to make 
enough in addition to meet interest and payment of his loan 
annually. Under this act not less than twenty acres of land 
constitutes a farm. 


Apvist Farmers Not to Maxn Bie Layout 


We are advising our stockholders not to make layouts 
for big farms, but to buy farms ranging about fifty acres, 
‘more or less. If the fifty acres of land are cultivated by 
modern methods it will take care of the ordinary Negro fam- 
ily. With the high cost of living, the high taxes, the scarcity 
of labor, the low price of farm products, a large farm would 
be a burden. 

The money thus borrowed may be spent for buying a farm, 
paying off indebtedness on a farm, building farm houses, 
living houses, making permanent improvements, ditching, 
fencing, and the purchase of live stock and farm implements. 
It cannot be spent for automobiles and luxuries. 

The Tri-County Association operates over fifteen hundred 
square miles of territory. It is the only colored association 
operating in this section of North Carolina. When the loans 
amount to one hundred thousand dollars the work will necessi- 
tate the entire time of one man, with perhaps an assistant 
secretary. The cost for such service is provided for partly 
by the laws governing the association. 


Prawn To BurtLtp SIMPLE AND ComFORTABLE HomEs 


We advise the stockholders who are planning to invest their 
~money in the erection of homes in which to live, that their 
houses should be simple and comfortable. No money should 
be put into ornamentation, but every dollar should count for 
utility. In order to be of more service to them we had our 
supervising architect, Mr. Arthur B. Holmes, of the Amer- 
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can Missionary Association, New York, N. Y., to get us up 
a set of blue prints covering every detail of such a farm-house 
as we thought most advisable. We are able to furnish these 
to the farmers at the small cost of one dollar a set. We are 
building our own farm-houses on these plans, and we find 
them excellent in every detail. If more rooms are needed 
they can be easily added without disfiguring the main plan. 
These cottages can be built for less than two thousand dollars. 

We also advise our stockholders relative to boring wells. | 
In this community we can get good water almost anywhere by 
driving a pipe into the ground fifteen or twenty feet and 
attaching a pump. In some places it is even better to hire 
a well drilled fifty or a hundred feet. Where this is done 
the health of the family is very much better. It is in line 
with community betterment and sanitation. With this ar- 
rangement the water may be carried to the lot, or to any part 
of the yard or to the kitchen and bath-room. Many of our 
friends have taken advantage of all these suggestions and 
have put in these conveniences. This is taking the city to 
the country. Some of them have already added from their 
own funds, the ever present Ford, the Delco and the phono- 
graph. ‘These are luxuries as well as conveniences, which 
add greatly to rural life. If any one doubts these statements 
let him come and see. ) 


Tue Brenerits Derivep From Our ASssocIATION 


We have lifted mortgages, built farm-houses, barnes, 
bought better live stock, improved the farms, and bought 
farm implements. New life and new inspiration have come 
into every community where these loans have been made. 
The association puts character into the men who. are in it. 

We do not know anything the Wilson administration has 
done that will put more inspiration into the farmers of the 
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Bs a ny (han the bringing forth of this Federal aid to the 
- farmer who wants a home. We hope the administration now 
a coming in will do nothing to weaken the act which has already 
| meant so much to the farmers. 


Since the above article was written the Federal courts 
Ps. decided the Federal Farm Loan Association constitu- 
_ tional and it is revoked. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
APRIL 22, 19292. 
My Dear Frienp: 


You will be interested to know that I am again back from my five 
months trip to the North and Northwest. While away I covered, accord- 
ing to the railroad time tables, about twelve thousand miles. This took 
me through most of the Northern States and the New England States 
and in the Western States. 

I left Chicago the 21st of January and visited and stopped at the fol- 
lowing places: St. Paul and Minneapolis in Minnesota; Aberdeen in 
South Dakota; Marmarth in North Dakota; Miles City, Three Forks, 
Butte and Gerson Hot Springs in Montana; crossing Idaho into Spokane, 
Washington. We crossed the Continental Divide a few miles east of Butte 
in four or five feet of snow in an elevation of six thousand feet above sea 
level. This train was pulled by powerful electrical engines for six hundred 
miles over the most picturesque mountains in the world. We crossed 
the tributaries of the great Missouri River more than a score of times, 
and scaled many mountains, from the highest elevations and glided down 
into Seattle, Washington, into an elevation of fifteen feet on Puget 
Sound. Trees were budding and many flowers were already in bloom. 
After a few days we went to Tacoma in Washington and Portland in 
Oregon. Then we were off to Sacramento, San Francisco in California. 
The course took us from the beginning of the Sacramento River in the 
Siskiyou and Shasta Mountains to its mouth at San Francisco Bay or to 
the Straits of Carquinez, landing us at Port Costa for Richmond, Berkley 
and Oakland in Alameda County. At the fine Oakland pier we disem- 
barked from the train and took the ferry boat four miles to San Fran- 
cisco, passing the Government Island to the left looking right into the 
setting sun through the Golden Gate. 

A few days here in this beautiful setting and we were off for Los 
Angeles, five hundred miles to the south still. Fresno, Bakersfield, 
Tehachapi, across the snow-clad Sierra Madre ten thousand fect eleva- 
tion and in sight of Mount Whitney four thousand feet higher. Down a 
mountain incline for fifty or more miles to Mojave Desert into Death 
Valley and to Sanfenando and Burbank and Los Angeles. Then to the 
Orange Show at San Bernardino, passing on our way Pomona, San Ga- 
briel, Claremont and Garrett & Co.’s grape vineyards, one of the homes of 
the Virginia Dare Extracts. Mr. Garrett is an Enfield man. We could 
spend only a few days at Los Angeles, then we were off the Coast Route 
to San Francisco again. Santa Barbarbara, Ventura, Gaudaloupe, San 
Lois Obispo, Delmonte, Santa Cruz, San Jose, Santa Clara, Red Wood 
Cities are familiar names. It took three steam engines to pull the train 
over the mountains coming north. A few days later we were off again 
for Sacramento, and Salt Lake City in Utah, and Glenwood Hot Springs 
in Colorado. Passing Florence we came into sight of Pike’s Peak more 
than a hundred miles east of us, and passing the water-swept city of 
Pueblo and Colorado Springs into Denver the mile high city. <A few 
days spent here and I was off again for Phillipsburg and Des Moines 
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and to Chicago, coming through Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa and Illinois. I spent a few days in Chicago, 
was held up on my arrival from the station to my stopping place in 
Chicago, but was not robbed. My outery for “Police and help!” thwarted 
their plans. Then I was off to Washington City and home on the 22nd 
of March. At the station I was overwhelmed by the students, teachers 
and friends in the community who had come to welcome me home with 
“school yells and band music. 

I traveled two thousand miles in California alone. I gave twenty- 
eight addresses, attended eight recitals, fourteen lectures, four theaters 
where persons of color were the stars, three ministers’ meetings, one 
annual conference, the meeting of the American Missionary Association, 
the annual meeting of the Connecticut Congregational Association, visited 
ten colleges and schools, nine state capitals, seventeen city, state and 
municipal and school museums, twenty public markets. In addition I 
talked with Japanese and Chinese farmers, fruit growers, cattle men, 
sheep men, miners, negro ranchmen. I met them on the trains, on the 
farms, in the hotels and restaurants, on the boats, on the streets, in the 
stores, markets, and everywhere. I came back with a few pounds less in 
weight, but with a vision that money could not buy. 

I am very truly, T. S. Inporpen. 


JUST A MINUTE 


I am here for only a couple of days. It is a long ways from Bricks, 
North Carolina, to Seattle, Washington. TI still have two thousand 
miles before me before I turn my face eastward. One gets an idea of 
this great big country only by traveling over it, a8 I have done for the 
past three months. He can get it no other way. Such a trip ought to 
condition every young man graduating from an Eastern college. 

Here we go from Bricks in the eastern part of North Carolina to 
Washington City. The Atlantic Coast Line train takes us through the 
most historic setting of the Coastal Plains of that eastern section into 
the foothills of the Old Dominion, through the Civil War battlegrounds 
of national fame, up the historic Potomac, passing Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg, the rustic triangular monument to the great general who in 
his unfortunate retreat met death at the hands of his own men, into 
Alexandria, the most historic and conservative town of the pre-war days. 
Alexandria, the other end of the old pike leading from the “far west” 
through Winchester Town seventy-five or more miles away. This old 
pike was put in history by Sheridan’s ride, twenty miles away from 
Winchester Town. 

_ Well, we cannot stop in Washington City. It needs nothing that I 

can say. From Washington we went up into Old Virginia. Taking the 
Southern train we went through the Virginia Valley and the Shenandoah 
Valley. The trip took us right through the heart of the battle-fought 
country of Manassas, Bull Run, over “Goose Creek,” “Painter Skin,” 
“Jeffries” —creeks that are well known to all Virginians. We went right 
into the heart of the Old Blue Ridge, and looking down on Harper’s 
Ferry, Winchester, Middleburg, Leesburg, Upperville, Berryville, the 
Shenandoah River, on to Washington itself, sixty miles away. Here are 
five counties: Fauquier, Loudon, Warren, Clark, Jefferson and others in 
the distance, covering an area ot more than ten thousand square miles of 
the finest country in the world, all to be seen from one level space with- 
out moving ten feet on this historic old mountain. Corn, wheat, cattle, 
and sheep, fill her valleys. There is no part of these valleys and moun- 
tains that cannot, and that do not, grow the finest apples and peaches 
that are grown in the world. (I am saying this in Seattle, Washington. ) 

I went back to Washington from this fine country, and from Wash- 
ington to Jersey City. From there I went over to New York and 
Brooklyn, and out on Long Island Sound. From New York I went to 
Springfield, Mass. From Springfield I went to the great meeting of the 
American Missionary Association, which was held at New London, 
Connecticut. From there I went back to New Haven for Armistice Day 
and to see Marshal Foch receive his degree from Yale, and the great foot- 
ball game where there were eighty thousand people. I went back to New 
York again, where I put in two very profitable weeks studying racial 
and living conditions. 

From New York City I went to Rochester and put in several days 
speaking here and there to small groups of people. From there I went 
to Batavia for only a few hours, and then to the city of Buffalo. From 
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Buffalo to Cleveland and Oberlin, Ohio, and in two weeks on to Detroit, 
Mich. <A few days spent in Detroit, and I was on my way to Ann Arbor, 
Jackson and Kalamazoo, Mich. I reached Chicago a few days before 
the Christmas holidays. After the Christmas vacation I visited the high 
schools of Gary, Indiana, and put in another week attending the Mid- 
Winter Conference of Congregational Workers of the United States. 
Only three other colored men were in attendance at this conference. 
They were Dr. Alfred Lawless, of New Orleans; Dr. Kingsley, of Cleve- 
land; Dr. C. W. Burton, of Chicago. 

We learned in this great Mid-Winter Conference that there are other 
problems besides the Negro problem. Indeed, he was scarcely discussed 
at all. 

Immediately after the Conference I turned my face westward. It did 
not seem safe that I should go alone to buy my ticket and to have my 
money put into travelers cheques before leaving, so our good friend, Mr. 
J. E. Wade, of the police force, offered his services and accompanied me 
to the bank and ticket office. Mr. Wade was formerly from Elerby, 
N.C. He and his nephew from Richmond County are giving fine sery- 
ices on the police force of Chicago. I was told that they have about a 
hundred colored men on the police force. All of these men are giving 
excellent service. I was surprised and glad to see in many of the largest 
business houses in Chicago our colored men and women doing business 
over the counters. I saw them in the shipping houses and in the ticket 
offices. In the city postoffice of Chicago I was told by one of the - 
“checkers” that out of about eight thousand or more employees that 
nearly two thousand were colored. I was escorted through every depart- 
ment of the great postoffice and saw the men handling the nine hundred 
tons of mail that go throngh the office every day. Many of the men I 
knew personally, and some were relatives. Most of the men were experts 
at their job. A very large number of them are graduates from our best 
colleges. All of them were fine looking, well groomed men. They were 
not the least in appearance when compared with the other racial groups. 

From Chicago I took the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul train to 
St. Paul. The glacial swept areas of Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
abounds with natural resources aside from the farm products.. This is 
a community of wheat, corn and flour mills. It is the home of the world’s 
best packing houses. Minnesota is the synonym for “Gold Metal’; it 
also says the last word on poultry feed and products. I was shown 
through a sanitary packing-house where nearly or quite a thousand peo- 
ple were given employment. Coffee, tea, spices and sugar and other com- 
modities are shipped in daily by the train loads and made into new 
products, repacked and shipped out daily to all parts of the world. The 
amount of all sorts of candy, cakes, etc., handled was a revelation. 
Machinery has taken care of every operation in this great establishment, 
except the absolute thought of man. To the unitiated it might seem to 
think also. The world’s best brand of cheese comes from these parts 
also. I was surprised to learn that one little community east of St. Paul, 
in Wisconsin, called Rio, shipped two years ago more than two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars worth of the finest grades of tobacco. 

Some of the soldier boys will be interested to know that some of the 
buildings, probably most of them, at Camp Douglass were still intact 
as we sped by them through the cliffs and dells. 
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From St. Paul we turned our face westward for a two thousand mile 
jaunt on one of the best equipped and finest trains that ever rolled the 
iron. Not a minute late on its own account, up hill, down grade, across 
deep canyons, under the mountains, over the top of the mountains, 
spanning valleys, across the river beds and lowlands, with the same speed, 
whether in eight feet of snow on the Cascade Mountains or whether there 
is no snow, and on to the Pacific Coast. Pulled by the most powerful 
electric engines in the world, she leaps onward by the touch of her engi- 
neer like a thing of hfe and thought. 


Our first stop was in Aberdeen, in South Dakota. It was night on our 
arrival, and I left the train to spend the night for the rest, so that I 
might have the day to see—yes, just to see. I had been to Aberdeen in 
1909 and knew what to expect. The porter advised me not to go out 
without wrapping up well, as it was about twenty degrees below zero. 
I went to the first place where the sign read “hotel.” I was comfortably 
located, and after I had gotten a lunch thought I would find the school 
_ where T once spoke, but before I had gone very far I decided that my 
room was the best place for a stranger in that sort of weather. My face 
could not have been colder if it had been buried for twenty minutes be- 
tween two blocks of ice. This particular community is noted for its fine 
quality of white potatoes. They are grown in great quantities, and they 
are the last word in potato growing. There are none any better any- 
where else in the world for flavor and texture. 


In a country so cold and bleak one would not expect to find much 
vegetation. Quick maturing crops of wheat and corn are grown. Hogs, 
cattle and sheep abound. For hundreds of miles in every direction there 
is absolutely nothing but a barren track of land which affords great 
quantities of the finest hay, which grows naturally. Every mile looks 
for the world just like the one from which you have just come. There is 
nothing to break the monotony of the landscape except the monotony of 
another one. The porter or conductor comes in and says, “Twin Brooks,” 
“Stone Falls,” “Odessa,” etc., and you look out when the snow does not 
blind the view and you see nothing but a few houses, a wheat elevator, 
or a lot of sleds drawn by two or four horses; not a tree except perhaps 
a few planted by the government agents. As you reach the North Dakota 
line not a tree to mark even the site of the little towns that may be more 
pretentious. 


At Marmarth we come into Montana at an elevation of 2700 feet, 
haying put behind us nine hundred and ninety-five miles since leaving 
Chicago. We have alr eady passed Wakpala, an Indian Reservation, and 
school. These are easily in sight. We have also left the Missouri River 
and the Little Missouri River behind. We come into Musselshell Divi- 
sion, and soon cross the Yellowstone River. Miles City is our station 
for the night. It is nearly twelve hundred miles out of Chicago with 
2300 feet elevation. Several smaller tributaries to the Yellowstone 
River are passed. Small shrubbery and a few trees in the river courses 
are a great relief to the landscape. But before we reach the “City” to 
which we are destined for the night we come into “Bad Lands.” Here 
nature went into contortions and left an awful frown upon her face. 
I asked the white porter, a very fine fellow (a Lutheran by faith), what 
was the matter with the country. He said “This is Bad Lands.” 
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Miles City was not a bad looking city. It had all the modern im- 
provements. or several hundred miles we followed the valleys of the 
Musselshell River and the Yellowstone River, crossing and recrossing the 
rivers and valleys, sometimes over a high mountain and then almost 
precipitously down and under another mountain, only to rejoin the river 
again through another tortuous valley. We reached the Rocky Moun- 
tains Division at Harlowton, Montana, thirteen hundred miles west of 
Chicago at an elevation of 4,000 feet. If you have any heart trouble you 
will know that something outside in the physical world has happened 
before you get here. On we go over the “Summitt of Big Belts” literally 
up, up, up, around this curve, across that ravine, up by this tall hill, 
finally on the top, and you look back for five, ten, fifteen or twenty miles 
and you see the ribbon of track you have spun out. You see the thou- 
sands of waste acres of snow and the cattle hugging the hills for protec- 
tion against the winter’s cold. They are inured to it. Ours would die 
the first night out. The reader would get sleepy before he had spent one 
hour out there. That is the way you freeze to death; you just get 
sleepy. We pass Ringling, the Montana Canyon, and again miles further 
Montana Canyon, with rocks projecting hundreds of feet above you, still 
we speed along and cross the great Missouri River seven hundred miles 
above where we crossed a few days ago. Near Eustis we cross the Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Gallitin rivers forming the Missouri River. Bull Moun- 
tains have been left three hundred miles behind and still we speed along. 
Our horse neither tires nor pants. They feed him “white coal” generated 
at great substations from fifty to a hundred miles apart. Generated by 
mountain streams in their mad rush to the great bosom of waters. 

At dark I wanted to stop at some small mining town for the night so 
as not to miss any scenery. The conductor advised against this because 
of the condition of the people and their accommodation for strangers. 
I listened, and stopped at his advice at Three Forks, almost fifteen hun- 
dred miles out from Chicago, and still 4,000 feet elevation. This was 
in a valley of farming land of more than three hundred thousand acres 
of the best farming land in Montana. The great valley was very beauti- 
ful, with the mountains ten, twenty, thirty, fifty and a hundred miles 
away in every direction, silhouetted above the clouds, and dotted with its 
own shadows. As the sun came up from the east and spread its majesty 
over the snow-clad peaks every one was made a diamond of beauty. But 
we were not to stay at Three Forks over Sunday. We are traveling on 
trains 15 and 17. If we leave 15 over night we take 17 the next morning, 
and so we had 15 or 17 every day. At 8:50 we departed in very cold 
weather—ten degrees below zero, they said. It was only three hours ride 
from Butte, Montana. I did not want to pass the highest point reached 
on the whole trip in the dark. I wanted to have my eyes open and see 
when I went over the real top. Well I did. It was 10:53 by my wateh— 
1,505 miles out from Chicago, 6,322 feet elevation. 

The writer of the “Ex-Colored Man” said when he was in Paris with 
his landlord he was very fond of music, ete., and so one night he went 
to one of the finest theaters in the city. Soon after he had taken his seat 
a very aristocratic looking gentleman came in whom he had at one time 
seen at his mother’s house in the state of Georgia. He was very small 
at the time he saw him in Georgia, and he was sure it was the same gen- 
tleman. He had with him his beautiful wife and a more beautiful 
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daughter. To his amazement they sat almost adjoining him in the 
theater so close that he might have touched them. They did not know 
him. He knew that it was his own father, and this beautiful girl just 
finishing high school was his own sister, flesh and blood. He wanted to 
speak, but conventionality and tradition had closed his mouth, and to 
save tragedy he arose and left in silence. 3 

I have looked forward all my life for just such an opportunity to see 
this great country, as I have now had, and as I am having, because I still 
have 5,000 miles ahead. Most of my younger life was spent in trying 
to get an education. Most of my grown life has been spent in missionary 
service on small salary, and with a family of children to educate and 
prepare for a larger life than I had the opportunity of having. This 
opportunity now comes to me through the officials and friends of the 
American Missionary Association under whose auspices I have worked 
for thirty-two years. It comes as an appreciation on their part for my 
long service. I may not have done everything they wanted me to do, but 
I have tried to follow the dictates of an honest conviction. 

When I passed over the great Continental Divide I remembered my 
dream of forty years. I knew no one and had no one to talk to about it. 
I looked into space and thanked the Lord of all of us that I had cast my 
lot where the rewards had been faithful and abundant. I felt like crying 
out in paroxisms of joy. 

We are still “a-going.” We reached Butte, Montana, at noon Sunday, 
January 29th. It was very cold, but I found a good hotel near the 
station, so that I did not have to be in the cold very long. I was advised 
and was quick in deciding that I would in an hour take the trip to Gerson 
Hot Springs, eighteen miles away. Several miles from the place I saw 
what seemed to be smokestacks with steam pouring out each one. I 
found on arrival that these were just openings in the roof, forming 
vents for the steam from the hot water as it comes from the mountains 
at a temperature of 195 degrees. The water has wonderful healing 
properties. I did not take the bath because of the extreme temperature 
outside. The hot springs are very numerous in these parts of the coun- 
try. All the rivers were frozen several feet deep but here and there 
where the streams pass very close to the mountain gorges one can see the 
temperature of the water change by the warmer currents coming right 
out of the hills. , 

Butte is the largest mining center in the world. One hill is the richest 
hill in all the world—is worth more than all of Wall Street, New York. 
The bar-iron, copper, silver, gold, and other by-products probably go 
down to the center of the earth. I went 2,200 feet down, and I was then 
800 feet from the bottom of it. I was donned in a real miner’s outfit, 
including a miner’s acetelyne lamp. Our descending cage was about 
four feet square, and held four men. It was built to bring up twenty 
tons of ore about every minute of the day. State laws define how fast 
human beings shall be brought up or taken down. -The installation that 
operates this mine cost more than a million dollars. It is the finest 
electrical outfit I ever saw. The house in which the machinery is located 
that operates the pulleys, under air pressure, is more than a hundred 
feet square. When the signals are given, twenty-eight feet down, one 
man brings the load to the tenth of an inch exactness to any level in the 
pit or on top of the ground, a hundred feet high if necessary. Thousands 
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of wheels, belts, pulleys, pistons, ete., move in every part of this building 
to the touch of one man. If he makes a single mistake it may cost one 
life or a thousand in the mine. It may cost a mint of money in destruc- 
tion. Efficiency, absolute efficiency is the only thing that counts. 

Five very large pumps about twelve feet square each bring up the 
surplus water from below. They are located many feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, and it is never cold down there. The water is 
charged with copper, and this disintegrates any other metals, so that the 
pipes must be lined with wood and brass. This water is run through 
long troughs over old tin cans and iron waste, where the copper is de- 
posited and afterwards taken off. I did not have time to get all 
the details of the process. Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, I was told, owned most 
of the stock of this particular mine. , 

In the morning of the same day I visited one of the best schools in 
this country. It was a city high school. Everything taught in this school 
leads to mining. That is the big job there. The youths are prepared to 
do the things they will have to do when they leave school. Boys ten to 
fifteen years old are experts already in the machine shop. 

We left at noon Tuesday, and my destination was Spokane, Washing- 
ton. We crossed the Missouri River, the valley of the same name, and 
saw scores of apple orchards. Near East Portal we crossed Bitter Root 
Summit and Bitter Root Valley, also made famous by its fine apples and 
vegetables. We passed again under the mountains two miles. Here we 
were eighteen hundred miles from Chicago in an elevation more than 
4,000 feet. At Superior we were delayed several hours in the night on 
account of a freight wreck. We arrived in Spokane about noon Thurs- 
day. We crossed the Cascade Mountains in eight feet of snow. This was 
after leaving Spokane. We visited the Spokane Valley, another valley 
made famous by its apples. I talked with a banker about the products 
of the community. They are trying to get emigrants from the East to 
come into the community. It is a farming and lumber community. I 
visited the exhibits of farm products kept by the chamber of commerce 
of the city. They are wide awake. I saw all sorts of vegetables grown 
on irrigated land and by dry farming methods that would make our 
farmers take notice. I never saw finer vegetables anywhere. They are 
grown under great pressure. - 

From Spokane 1,900 miles west of Chicago, in an elevation of 1,882 
feet, we dropped down here (Seattle) in a few hours to 2,200 miles west 
of Chicago and to sea level. From eight feet of snow crossing into a_ 
temperature of 36 degrees above zero. No snow and no ice. 

February 2nd we arrived at Seattle. Twelve days and about twenty- 
two hundred miles from Chicago. This is considered the chief city of all . 
this part of the country. It has a population of about 350,000 people. 
Its scenic environment, with its background of mountains and its valley 
intersected by sounds, bays and rivers, make it the most beautiful city 
in the world. It is called the “Floral Paradise.” I saw many flowers 
blooming in the open. It is said to be the cleanest and best lighted city 
in the world. 

I wanted to see Puget Sound, so the next morning bright and early I 
found my way over the network of railroads on a high elevation above 
the streets to the fine pier several hundred feet above the water. Here 
I had a fine view of the Sound and the great expanse of water and moun- 
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tains yonder a few miles, and literally thousands of boats of every kind 
and from everywhere in the world. The place from which I made the 
observation was a fine room with large glass windows, leather seats, heat, 
restaurant, etc., to make the weary traveler rested and welcome. This 
was Puget Sound. This is where literacy has the highest rating of any 
American city. If any city is cleaner or better lighted I have yet to 
see it. 

In these parts there are billions of feet of lumber untouched by the 
despoiler. I saw fir trees measuring four and six feet in diameter. I was 
told they were three and four hundred feet tall. I saw two men sawing 
with a cross-cut saw, one on one side and one on the other side, and the 
diameter was so great that only one man could be seen below his head. 

The Sound itself is said to be large enough to contain all the navies 
of the world and still have more room. The diversity of scenery, its 
climate, air, beautiful sunshine, mountains, sounds, and inland water- 
ways, woods, flowers, parks, fine hotel, theaters, public markets, and city 
railway system, postoffice, and the State University, give that place a 
setting hard to describe in this limited space. The three or four public 
markets are works of art. One on Second Street was terraced, and is 
the cleanest market I ever saw, and I have seen a great many. The 
markets will generally indicate what the farmers are doing. They show 
the best products raised in the community. The arrangement of these 
country products will give you an idea of their artistic values. The 
Japanese were in evidence everywhere. They were universally polite and 
clean. They may be ubiquitous, but they are certainly utilitarian. They 
know how to get the best results from the soil as farmers. They had the 
best things I ever saw from the farms. They are credited with having a 
lot of sense and of being very industrious. These are very important 
assets in the development of any community, whether in California or 
in North Carolina. Having sertse means having efficiency, knowing how 
to do. Industry means power and wealth. 

As much as I would have loved to linger here longer, I had to divide 
my time with other points of interest. I left there early Sunday morn- 
ing, the fifth of February, for Tacoma, about forty miles away. Through 
miles and miles of orchards of raspberries, loganberries and blackberries, 
apples and pears and walnuts, passing great canning and packing houses, 
irrigation projects, mining sections, ete., and at 10 o’clock the Olympian 
rolled into Tacoma. Mount Rainier, Mount St. Helena, Mount Hood, 
and Mount Adams, off in the distance had already come into view. You 
are overwhelmed by their vastness and grandeur. Their snow-capped 
peaks, timbered inclines and fertile valleys cannot be equaled anywhere 
else in the world. 

We are still on the Puget Sound. The city has a population of more 
than a hundred thousand souls. They represent every nationality under 
the sun. It has the finest harbor and the most equitable climate in the 
world. The rainfall is around thirty-five inches a year, which insures 
better farming conditions. The Chamber of Commerce of Seattle and 
Tacoma are vieing with each other as to which will show the best 
exhibits of the state. Their great varieties of wheat, corn, flax, rye, oats, 
grasses, barley, buckwheat, apples, pears, small fruits and nuts, and 
their by-products: honey, preserved fruits, tomatoes, and manufactured 
products, views and paintings of cattle and sheep raising, lumbering, 
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ete., simply baftle the imagination. You want to sit and look for hours 
and write impressions in your notebook, and then go out and come 
back again and do the same thing as long as you have a minute to spare. 

Tacoma has a stadium that seats forty thousand people. Nothing else 
like it in the United States except the college stadia at Cambridge and 
New Haven. Schools and churches are the finest in the whole country. 
It was my pleasure to speak twice the Sunday I was there in one of the 
largest and finest churches in the city (white), and in the evening to one 
of our colored churches. The museum contains pictures of the early 
pioneers and Indian history curios. It was in this community where the 
earliest white settlements were made. The stadium and Stadium High 
School are located on one of the highest points in the city overlooking 
Puget Sound, which is precipitously, several hundred feet at the base 
of the hill. Trains may be seen for miles and miles coming from the 
East and North, and boats from Alaska, Seattle and Vancouver as they 
turn the western promontory. I traveled with an elderly gentleman who 
built almost the first house in that part of the city for the father of the 
present occupant, and I also had dinner in that house overlooking the 
stadium and the Sound. The minister living in the house is an eastern 
man, and his wife is the daughter of a missionary to Honolulu. She went 
over in the Morning Star soon after its construction forty years ago, in 
company with President Fairchild of Oberlin College. At that time she 
was a small child. 

The state of Washington produced in 1921 28,000,000 bushels of 
apples alone that were worth more than $30,000,000. At the same time 
New York is said to have produced 14,000,000, California 6,000,000, and 
Michigan 6,000,000 bushels of apples. At the time Spokane County, in 
which Spokane is located, is said to have produced 80,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. J went through this valley, a part of Yakima and a part of 
Wenatchee valleys. One wonders at the great productivity of this coun- 
try when he thinks of the great mountains almost everywhere—moun- 
tains where absolutely nothing can grow. The valleys are protected by 
these mountains. They are for the most part virgin soil. Irrigation 
projects have brought the melting snow to the ripening fruit and grain. 
The sun, penetrating into these mountain recesses have brought color 
and flavor equaled by no other community. 

Pity it is that we cannot stay here to see more of this environment. 
We must go to Portland, Oregon. We pass Rainier National Park on 
the left closed to winter tourists, and the towering sentinels already men- 
tioned. We are in sight of them until we get to Portland, nearly two 
hundred miles away. Portland is a fine city of unusual wealth, fine 
houses, parks, hotels, banks, more than two hundred miles of street car 
lines, beautiful stores and public buildings, and flowers, flowers, every- 
where flowers. The mountains back of the city are circled by beautiful 
drives and street car lines, and every sort of house that can be built on 
the face of the earth, terraced from top to bottom, trees, ferns, flowers, 
vines, form the most perfect menagerie of vegetation and of art that one 
can conceive. It looked like the composition of one mind. It was the 
cooperation of many minds for civic beauty. The view from Council 
Crest—see it once and you will never forget it if you have any imagina- 
tion. The Columbia River cutting in half and stretching away for miles 
in the distance, the towering snow-capped mountins already named above, 
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the beautiful Willamette River whose course for several hundred miles 
we shall soon follow, the Cascade Range, thousands of acres of fine farms 
and beautiful farm homes spreading out in every direction as far as the 
eye can see, a flock of sheep, a few thousand cattle, a herd of ponies and 
horses, the weird whistle of steamers coming up the river, and trains 
passing up the several valleys, all seen from Council Crest give you a 
feeling of scenic beauty that you cannot overcome. What a paradise for 
botanists. How I would like to have lingered in that environment until 
the foliage came into their glory! The markets are again gems of 
beauty. One has to buy whether he needs anything or not. The sellers 
are so courteous and polite. The arrangement of the products are so 
unique and artistic; they have so much and so great a variety; the peo- 
_ ple handling the goods were so clean in their pure white garbs; the 
tables and stands were immaculately clean; everything put on the 
market was absolutely clean and pretty. You just had to stop and taste 
here and there and buy. I bought here several kinds of honey for sam- 
ples, which I brought six thousand miles home. I carried it all the way. 
Sage honey, clover honey, alfalfa honey, apple honey, orange honey, 
olive honey, raspberry honey, ete. . 


At night I saw a big roller machine actually scrubbing the streets. 
Beat that if you can. I saw it. The Chamber of Commerce gives out 
every year free literature telling about the products of the state, and they 
have a show of the farm and mineral products that simply cannot be 
equaled anywhere. The market stands I was told were owned by the 
city and are rented to the farmers and others on condition that only farm- 
grown products produced by themselves were to be on sale in them. The 
rent was just a nominal rent to encourage the farmer to bring his wares 
and sell it. 


The Southern Pacific train took us south from Portland. The road 
leads for many miles up the Willamette River through the most beauti- 
ful valley, then up the Umpqua River, and the Umpqua River Valley, 
and into the Rogue River Valley. The climatic conditions are well 
adapted for grains, grasses, fruits and walnuts. The growling seasons are 
especially long, and there is not much danger from frost. The fruit 
orchards yield from five hundred dollars to a thousand dollars an acre. 
Some of course with less care, yield much less. The higher figures show 
the possibilities under the best care. On my way south I saw a ereat 
many apples thrown out in the fields. I was advised that the fruit asso- 
ciation were not getting their prices, and they were thrown away to 
save cheap sales. They picked last year 2,650,000 boxes of apples valued 
at $2,600,000. These apples were the Spitzenbur, Yellow Newton Pip- 
pins, Jonathan, Rome Beauty. These are the varieties prized for their 
color, keeping quality, flavor and conformity to the best types. The trees 
come into bearing the fourth and fifth years, and increase their yield 
from one bushel to seven a year, and as they get older the increase may 
reach twenty boxes a year. Their apple pests are the same as ours. They 
must spray to get the best results. The trees are not large. The average 
yield to the acre is from three hundred to four hundred bushels, at a total 
cost of about forty and sixty cents a bushel. 

Large acreages of pear trees of the standard varieties are grown, and 
they are more prolific bearers. The yield is said to be higher per acre than 
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that of apples. I saw scores and scores of very large pear orchards. The 
trees are less trouble to care for than apple trees. 

I saw thousands and thousands of trees in the Willamette, Umpqua 
and Rogue River valleys that baffled me to know what they were. They 
did not look like any sort of trees I had even seen, and yet I did not 
want to appear too ignorant to my fellow travelers. I had only one way 
to find out, and that was to ask somebody who knew. ‘They were prune 
trees. The cost of caring for a prune orchard is said to be from five to 
seven dollars an acre. The average crop an acre is about five tons. The 
average value per acre is from $75 to $250. About thirty million tons 
are produced, and the demand is growing. They have not begun to fill the 
demand. People are learning more than ever the food and medicinal 
value of this fruit. 

Nearly fifty million pounds of cherries are produced annually at a 
value of more than two hundred thousand dollars. They yield about six 
thousand pounds to the acre at a profit of from one hundred to eight 
hundred dollars an acre. In Western Oregon, ‘the Upper Columbian 
Valley, and the southwestern part of the state peaches are grown on a 
large scale and at great profit. Grapes, strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, loganberries and currants are grown in great quantities. At La 
Grande, Oregon, there is a sugar beet factory whose capacity is three 
hundred and fifty tons daily. Beets are grown largely in that section. 
French walnuts are grown in large quantities. Seedlings are grafted 
with improved varieties. The largest I ever saw were in the markets. 
I stopped one night at Grant’s pass and saw some of the largest and 
finest pumpkins that can be grown in the world. 

Stock raising probably stands at the head of the productive resources 
of the state. Great quantities of cattle, sheep, horses, mules, hogs, and 
even goats are raised. The income from this industry would be many 
millions of dollars. Poultry is grown all the year, and millions of dollars 
are realized yearly from dairying. The annual output of honey is around 
two million pounds, averaging more than three hundred thousand dollars. 

I have said nothing about the fisheries, the fertility of the rivers, lakes 
and bays, and the lumber conditions. There are about twenty million 
acres of land in Oregon unappropriated, waiting for brain and brawn. 
It belongs to the government. You may have it if you will qualify and 
meet the conditions. 

On my way to San Francisco I had planned to stop at Eugene and 
see the State University, but I found that I could not do so without very 
much delay, and also because the weather conditions were bad. It is a 
railway center of considerable importance. Passing Cottage Grove we 
crossed the Umpqua River and went up the valley some distance, and up 
the Rogue Valley close by the river of the same name into Grant’s Pass. 
Here I preferred to stay all night so as not to miss any view or things of 
interest. We were never out of sight of picturesque scenery and moun- 
tains of great height and beauty. Orchards and fine gardens of vegeta- 
bles were ever in sight. Our train has taken us into Cow Creek Canyon, 
beautiful and picturesque. Grant’s Pass is the fruit shipping center for 
this part of the state, and I saw many packing houses. On to Ashland 
at the foothills of the Siskiyou, where the lythia water and mineral 
springs attract your attention as you pull into the station, and all get out 
to try the water as 1t somes fresh up into the glass receptacles for you to 
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drink. Ahead and around you on every side nothing but mountains 
towering a mile high. You wonder how you are to scale that tower in 
your front. Your train takes on another engine, possibly two, and off 
you go up the Rogue Valley till the Rogue River is lost in the mountain 
stream. When you can go no further your train cuts across the head of 
the valley on a high bridge and climbs the opposite mountain parallel to 
the track you have just come on the other side, going directly north, ex- , 
actly reversing your course. We zig-zag up that mountain for an hour till 
we reach an elevation of nearly ten thousand feet. All this time we are 
in sight of Ashland, fourteen miles below, lying placid, warm and quiet. 
The snow plows are busy keeping away the snow and the men are clad 
in the warmest sheep skins from head to foot. A mile off to the left, a 
thousand feet higher, is “Pilot Rock,” lying as if it had been hurled by 
some powerful giant. This is the landmark that guided the early pio- 
neers and Indians in their early explorations through that unknown 
country. Freeing our train from her extra engines, we sped off at a 
tangent through a fine growth of timber and cut over land. This is the 
Shasta route, and we have just scaled the Siskiyou Mountains. Now we 
start down the slope, entering the Cantara Loop and crossing at the very 
head of the Sacramento River. 

Now we have crossed the line into California. Mount Shasta, the 
most majestic peak of the western continent, fourteen thousand feet and 
more, towers above us, and off at some distance. We enter Sacramento 
River Canyon and stop at Shasta Springs, which is a source of this river. 
There we got off the train and drank the finest water that ever came 
from the earth. This is probably the greatest summer resort on the 
Pacific Coast. I saw one rabbit sitting in his burrow on the side of the 
hill. The snow was falling terrifically. 

Miles and miles down this canyon we go, passing ferns and moss hang- 
ing from a thousand crags. We pass Castle Crags away to the west like 
sentinels guarding our entrance. More than four hundred miles we go, 
following this tortuous river valley until it spreads out into San Francisco 
Bay. We pass Chico, a community of fruit interest and great vineyards. 
If one will look at the map of the state of California he will see that 
almost all the state is included in two great valleys, especially in the 
northern part of the state called Northern California. These valleys 
lie north of the Sierra Madre Mountains, which form the natural divide 
between Northern and Southern California. These are the valleys of 
Sacramento adjacent to the Sacramento River, which runs the entire 
length of the valley and into the Straits of Carquines and into the San 
Francisco Bay. The other valley is San Joaquin. In the first of these 
is located Sacramento, the capital of the state, and in the second valley 
is Fresno, near the southern part of the valley, and also Bakerfield. 

We are told that about half of the cultivated land in California, or that 
which may be cultivated, is in the valleys. They form more than four- 
teen million acres. They are about four hundred and fifty miles long 
and more than forty miles wide. The Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers are the drainage for this great basin. These two great rivers 
come together near Walnut Grove, one from the south and one from the 
north. J traveled the entire valleys of both these rivers. There are 
almost three millions of acres in the Sacramento Valley alone, and from 
my observation not more than half of it seems to be in cultivation. 
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Thousands of acres of it are in citrous fruits and other fruits and 
walnuts. At the same time of my visit large areas of the two valleys were 
under water. The lands are rich and yield readily to various kinds of 
cultivation. 

When the overflow from the rivers during the rainy season is con- 
trolled, there is no reason why these lands should not be more valuable to 
- the state. Large areas are still in the formation, and look as if they 
might make great rice plantations. I heard while out there that some- 
thing was being done to get Japanese farmers to work these low areas into 
rice farms. . 

I stopped one night at Redding. This is only a few miles inside of 
the state line. It was here that the “Gold Rush” was made in 1849. 
Some of the old settlers are still here and remember the “rush.” I was 
told that two per cent of our gold still comes from this community. It 
was here that I really saw the first sign of California. The next morning 
after my arrival, while waiting for my train, I saw oranges in the parks 
and about the homes near the central part of the town. Magnolia trees 
and palm trees showed that we were in a new and strange country. 
Tropical plants of one sort or another can be grown from one end of 
the state to the other. One man said that he could pick oranges at the 
same time watch the melting snow on the nearby mountains. 

The rainfall varies from fifteen to thirty inches, whether in the lower 
or upper part of the state. Irrigation projects are on foot, and furnish 
all the water needed for the crops. As the acreage increases these 
projects will grow. Sacramento River and Feather River are the main 
sources of water for this upper country. I traveled through both of 
these valleys and to the very mouth of the rivers. 

We arrived at Benecia late in the afternoon, and the entire train is put 
aboard the largest ferry boat in the forld, and carried across four miles 
to Port Costa, across the Strait of Carquines. We pass Richmond, Berk- 
ley, Oakland. At Oakland we pull into the Oakland ferry and disem- 
bark again to a large ferry boat, and in twenty minutes we are in the 
city of San Francisco. We are here for only a few days, then we leave 
for the southern part of the state. We reserve our impressions of the 
city till our return. 

The other valley further south is supposed to be eleven thousand 
square miles, and has about seven million acres of arable land. It is a 
boundless area and productive of the greatest quantity of oranges, olives, 
grapes, etc. We spent a part of two days at Fresno, and addressed the 
colored Baptist Church at night. There are some colored farmers in 
that section who are doing well on their farms. We regretted very much 
that we could not count them by the thousand. They are altogether too 
few. . 
Bakersfield, which is in the southern part of this valley, is a great oil 
section of the state. There are four such centers in this state. Their 
combined output a few years ago was ninety-two million barrels. Oil 
has taken the place of coal in almost all the industries of the state. The 
refineries are seen almost everywhere. Stock raising, grapes, orange 
orchards, peach orchards, olive orchards, fig orchards border every road. 
I saw at least one flock of sheep numbering more than three thousand. 

‘We crossed the Sierra Madre over the Tehachepi loop at an elevation 
of more than seven thousand feet. Going down the mountain we passed 
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into the great Mojave Desert. Death Valley, 290 feet below sea level, 
forms a part of this desert. There must be several thousand square miles 
of country in this area, and I would not give fifty cents for the whole 
of it. The discovery of oil may give value or the irrigation projects may 
save it for farm developments. Yucca, sage and sand seemed to be its 
chief products at present. Mojave, Lancaster and San Fernando are 
our next stop. A few hours later we are in Los Angeles. 

The object of my trip West was to study farming conditions with 
reference to the colored people and to acquaint myself with living condi- 
tions in that part of the country. 

There-is little that I can say about Southern California, and Los 
Angeles especially, that the world does not know. It is separated from 
the northern part of the state by the range of mountains already. referred 
to, known as the Tehachepi Mountains, which are a part of the Sierra 
Madre. There are seven counties south of this mountain divide. It has 
a reputed population of more than six hundred thousand people. They 
represent every nationality. There are forty-five thousand colored peo- 
plein the city. The state as a whole is the most cosmopolitan I ever saw. 

I wanted to take some data from the printed matter sent out from the 
Chamber of Commerce. The products of the county must measure in a 
very large way the industry and happiness of the citizens. 

It is the leading county in the United States in the value of all crops. 
It ranks first in the value of farm property, in the value of all farm 
crops, in the value of fruits and nuts, hay and forage, dairy prducts, 
bearing lemon trees, beet sugar production, and in bearing olive trees. 
It ranks second in poultry, bearing orange trees, irrigation enterprise, 
and walnuts products. 

The conduit which brings the city water for more than two hundred 
miles was built.at a cost of twenty-five million dollars. There are four 
trans-continental railways that enter the city of Los Angeles, and prob- 
ably a dozen other smaller lines. They have more than twelve hundred 
miles of improved streets and more than nine miles of sewer. There are 
twenty-five public parks. I visited a number of them. They have more 
than five hundred miles of electrical car lines and more than a thousand 
miles of electrical lines running to all parts of the county. Their schools 
are the best in the whole country. They have hundreds of churches that 
are well attended. 

I took daily tours to many of the surburban towns in twenty and thirty 
miles radius. Oulver City, Santa Monica, Venice, Beverly, Hollywood, 
Long Beach, Redondo, Pasadena, Pomona, Claremont, Ontario, San 
Gabriel, Burbank, ete. These are all beautiful spots. Some of them are 
real little cities with every modern facility. I thought at the time of 
my visit that if people who live under such an environment as I saw 
were not happy, they have no need to go to heaven when they die. They 
told me that I ought to have made my trip in the summer when I could 
see the country in its glory. I went in an auto bus to San Bernardino 
seventy miles through the country to the orange show. It is called the 
Gate City to Southern California. The county itself is a wonder in its 
output of fruits and walnuts, oranges especially. I saw millions of 
bushels of the yellow fruit everywhere for miles and miles till the eye 
tired of seeing what I called an awful waste of nature’s products. ‘The 
city is called the commercial center of the orange belt. It is a beautifully 
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laid out city with semi-tropical plants growing everywhere, luxuriantly 
beautiful. The show takes up more than an acre of ground, and oranges 
were blended in the most gorgeous display in every conceivable figure. 
Oranges, lemons, grape fruit and their by-products by the millions. 

The trip through the valley took me over the finest roads in the world. 
They could not be finer. I was more than interested to pass “Garrett 
and Company’s” vineyards, one of the homes of the Virginia Dare prod- 
ucts. Mr. Garrett himself is an Enfield, N. C., man. The extracts are 
bound to be right if it is “Virginia Dare.” 

What is said of any one of the southern counties may be well said of 
any other, except perhaps the “Imperial Valley County.” I did not go 
to that county, but from what I heard about the county it looks as if a 
special edict was issued from the maker of all the counties to do some 
special work on that county alone. It was the last county formed in the 
state, and its area is more than four thousand square miles. It is in the 
extreme southwest part of the state. The lay of the land, the soil 
itself, the climate, location, altitude make it the best place in the world 
for stock raising and fruit production. There are more turkeys grown in 
this one county than in other similar sections in the world. 

I was very much impressed with the fine school houses and churches. 
No money or care seemed to be lacking in the construction of these 
important centers. Every one I saw in the country or city was decked 
with profusive growths of shrubbery and flowers. While I was in 
Spokane, the city claimed the lowest death rate per thousand of its popu- 
lations. When I was in Seattle that city claimed the same thing. When 
I was in Tacoma they claimed they had the lowest death rate; when in 
Sacramento they claimed to have the lowest death rate. In San Fran- 
cisco they claimed the lowest death rate; Oakland claimed the same; 
Los Angeles claimed the lowest also. When we were crossing the Techa- 
thepi Mountains ten thousand feet elevation I saw a fine graveyard up 
further on the side of the hill, and I was surprised. They might have 
been soldiers killed in the war. One almost wonders why folks should ever 
die in such a beautiful country. Conditions are so good for living right 
along. Good churches, excellent schools, clean cities, perfect climate, all 
must contribute greatly to long life. They ought to be happy, but hap- 
piness cannot be bought with luxuries; it contributes more than anything 
else to long life when other conditions are good. | 

The city of Los Angeles is twenty miles from the Pacific Ocean, and 
I venture to predict that in less than twenty years the city will extend 
and include Venice, Santa Monica, Long Beach and all the little coast 
towns along the water front, and the largest ocean vessels will be doing 
business in the heart of the business section as they are in Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Oakland. Their population will soon 
be in the millions. It is growing by leaps and bounds every day, every 
week and every month. Fourteen thousand people come there every year. 
The people are busy everywhere. They have the secret of getting a 
larger population. Create industrial interests and the folks follow. 
Good schools and good churches; a community in which there is com- 
patibility between all classes and not hatred. These are the best drawing 
cards. 

One does not travel many miles in California without asking questions. 
Many of the questions will have to be answered by history. Cortez, Juan 
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Rodrigeez, Cabrillo, Don Gasper de protola, Fray J unipero Serre are 
familiar names in its early history. The country was known as Alta 
and Baja, which was upper and lower California. It began in the 
extreme southern part of the state and went as far north as the foot of 
man could tread. The old maps show the southern part of the state as 
being a part of Mexico. It was sometimes called the land of the Heart’s 
Desire. To use the words of another it was in 17 69, “That destiny 
marked Southern California for its own, ordering the fig and the vine 
to make soft the dessert wastes, lemon and orange bloom for the upland 
slopes, herds for a thousand hills, living water to make green the sun- 
browned land; and, last, not the dream of seven mythical cities of gold, 
but the bright reality of thrice seven times seven golden cities that now 
throb with the tides of commerce and the tread of countless feet.” 

At the beginning of its history the King of Spain ordered that in 
order to make the country safe for Spain and its religion, that missions 
should be established. Under the orders of the great Catholic church 
fifteen or more missions were established—fifteen of them along the coast. 
My trip back to San Francisco, five hundred miles north, took me along 
the Pacific Coast in sight of many of these missions. We follow what 
was called the “Highway of the King.” Those we passed were San 
Buenaventura, Santa Barbara, San Miguel, and Santa Clara. The 
southern part of the state especially owes a lot to these early missionaries. 
They gave harbor to the traveler, irrigated the land and started the early 
settlers and Indians to farming. 

From San Francisco to Los Angeles along the coast is a country backed 
by mountains of great height and beauty with slopes and valleys sur- 
passing any description. For hundreds of miles our train slipped right 
along the edge of the Pacific waters, sometimes forty or a hundred feet 
above these waters, sometimes nearer, then off on a hill top, then across 
an arm of the sea, then headlong toward the water as if to go right into . 
it, only to swerve around some high hill and then out into some beautiful 
valley. You have to see it to appreciate it. 


Passing San Fernando, Oxnard, Ventura, we comé to Santa Barbara 
in Santa Barbara County. The county 1s mountainous and has four 
large valleys. The valleys are the Santa Ynez, Los Alamos, Lompoc, 
and Santa Maria. The last named valley is said to have four hundred 
squire miles, and can support ten times its population. Mustard seed is 
the leading agricultural product in the county. ‘T’he whole county is 
well adapted to all vegetables and fruits that are common to that part 
of the state. I saw many orchards of great size. It is said that three- 
fifths of the prunes and three-fourths of the apples grown in the state 
grow in these valleys adjacent to the coast. This is due to the fact that 
perhaps the rainfalls is greater than further inland. Printed matter on 
this section tell us that the products of this coast range are the following: 
beet sugar, wheat, barley, hay, garden seed, oil, coal, asphaltum, cement, 
lime, live stock, butter and cheese, fruits, berries, yegetables, olive oul, 
walnuts. 


I saw great flocks of sheep, cattle and horses. Millions of wild ducks, 
and we were never out of sight of sea gulls. They are the scavengers on 
land and water. I was fortunate in meeting people here and there who 
could give me lots of the sort of information I wanted. 
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As our train rounded the coast of Santa Barbara we caught sight of 
the Islands of Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, San Miguel. They may have 
been thirty miles to our left. 

Passing Point Conception, a lighthouse here and there, a large open 
field in the actual making, or a sandhill thrown up in the past few 
months, crossing Santa Maria River, leaving Lompoc and Ynez Valleys 
behind, we came to San Louis Obispo. Great quantities of oil are de- 
livered to this port for shipment. It is also the seat of the state poly- 
technic school. The rainfall here is very light, so that farming is not 
profitable. The western slopes of the mountains for nearly a hundred 
miles afford good grazing for cattle and sheep. The water is largely 
mist from the Pacific Ocean with a very low rainfall. At this point our 
train leaves the sight of the coast and we climb the Coastal Range, being 
pulled by three powerful steam engines up an elevation of great height, 
more than seven thousand feet, and head into the Salinas and Santa 
Clara Valley. Salinas Valley has an area of 500,000 acres and the 
two valleys are almost 150 miles in length and fifty miles wide. We 
head toward “Bishop Peak’ no less than four times climbing this moun- 
tain. We go down into Monterey County and follow the Salina River 
till we get to Monterey Bay near Del Monte. Santa Cruz is our next 
stop. We pass the Lick Observatory. We enter Santa Clara Valley 
crossing the mountains by the same name. We also pass Stamford Uni- 
versity. We leave San Mateo County on the left and we speed along. 
We pass San Jose. Dark covers us, but at Redwood City we come into 
sight of San Francisco Bay and thirty miles further we are in San 
Francisco again. 


: 

Five hundred miles are covered in about fourteen hours. The moun- 
tain ranges on both sides for several hundred miles, and the mountain 
on one side and the Pacific Ocean on the other for several more hun- 
dred miles with an ever changing view of mountain inclines, rivers, 
valleys, irrigation projects here and there, the excitement of high eleva- 
tion, crossing some divide, farming operations throughout the entire 
course, fruit orchards, vineyards, gardens, great flocks of sheep, cattle, 
etc., chateaux, villages, mining operations and oil wells. This is the 
panorama that simply bewitches the brain. It was such as this that the 
old colored preacher saw when he could no longer contain his emotions 
when he said, “My God, look at that Glory.” It is glory, and the man 
whose soul does not feel it is dead. Add to this the ocean scene with every 
angle the train makes, the steamers away out, the sunset behind these 
beautiful waters, and do you wonder that I have been dreaming this 
thing every night since I had the experience of it. It gets into your soul 
in some way. Some one has said, “Its all California from east to west, 
from north to south.” I traveled two thousand miles in the state alone 
in every direction. The inspiration is the same. : 


I spoke in one of the largest churches out there, heard some of the finest 
speakers in the world, saw some of the best shows, tramped over some 
of the orange, apple, fig, prune and berry orchards, bee and poultry 
yards. I visited soldiers’ homes, city parks, city museums and farms 
in the country. I visited some of the best schools in the West and 


Northwest, including the state universities where they are really doing 
things. 
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Our eyes are now set toward the east and home. We are at San 
Francisco. Before we leave here we must revert to the lower part of the 
state again. The city of Los Angeles gets its water from a distance 
of more than two hundred miles from the snow-capped slope of Mount 
Whitney. They are the highest mountains in the United States, except in 
Alaska. The aqueduct is the largest in the world. The reservoirs are 
located in the San Fernando Valley. The pipes taking this water from 
its source to its outlet are eight to ten feet in diameter. Forty miles of 
this water is run in open lined canals. The line was pointed out to me 
many miles out of Los Angeles by a fellow traveler who knew the history 
of its construction. 

As one travels from north to south in this state and from east to west 
he is very much impressed with the great network of wires stretched 
everywhere, apparently reaching every farmhouse and factory. These 
are high-powered electric wires carrying power to the industrial centers 
and to the farms for light and power—for power more than light. Water 
has to be supplied to all the farms by irrigation. Where gravity does not 
do the work they must depend on pumps. The electric power is used to 
trun the pumps. This power is generated by the mountain streams hun- 
dreds of miles away. The great power plants are largely owned by com- 
panies in the East. The irrigation projects, I presume, are the most 
wonderful in the world. I was advised that it cost about eight dollars 
an acre to get the canals into operation. 

Another interest of great importance in the growth of a country is the 
public roads. The roads were universally good. I traveled several hun- 
dred miles over the public roads in Los Angeles and San Barnardino 
counties, and for the long stretches I never saw better roads. 

Hollywood, which is really a part of the larger city, is a very pretty 
place. The streets are paved and there was not a shoddy nor a cheaply 
constructed house to be seen. I counted seven moving picture studios. 
I had no idea that these studios were built on so vast a scale. It seems 
that all the stars in the moving picture world have their studios here, and 
their fine homes—Charlie Chaplin, Douglass Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, 
and others. Many of the great meat packers of Chicago, Omaha and 
Denver have million-dollar homes in or near this little suburb. The south 
side of Beverly Hills is covered with these expensive homes. 

There are a number of these studios in Culver City. This is a small 
place about fifteen miles toward the Pacific from Los Angeles. The domi- 
nating genius of itis Mr. Harry Culver. Ten years ago it was not born, 
and today it has a population of about two thousand people. The little 
railroad station, the little homes, the well paved streets and business 
houses, all show signs of taste and industry. Here is where “Fatty 
Arbuckle” got his start, and his studio is still there as a reminder. 
Several boulevards and electric lines pass through the town from Los 
Angeles to the Pacific Ocean, which is only five miles away. Venice, 
‘with a dozen other settlements along the coast for ten or more miles, is 
the Coney Island of Southern California. Street cars and boulevards 
give one ready access to every part of the beach. They have all the 
eating houses, cheap shows, swindling games and junk shops for the 
attractions. 

The building lots in some of these little villages are sold under restric- 
tions. I. was curious to know the restrictions. Houses that are put on 
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them must not cost less than twenty-five hundred dollars, and no lot. 
shall be sold to any one except purely Anglo-Saxon—a fine opportunity 
for unanimity of spirit and exclusiveness if not tested under the state 
law by some ubiquitous spirit. 

The problem of racial identity is a complex one in that country. I 
saw Mexicans who looked all the world like Negroes, and Negroes who 
looked all the world like Mexicans.. Their language was the only dis- 
tinguishing features, and in many cases the Negroes were better clad and 
better groomed. Negroes spoke the unadulterated English language. 
Their Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana or Texas previous en- 
vironment may have given them more of the Southern brogue. The 
Mexicans have clung to their Spanish tongue or some broken dialect. 
Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Porto Ricans and others form another 
eroup. Then there is another group from northern Europe and southern 
Europe belonging to the white races, and all these units speak a language 
of their own and follow largely the customs of their country. I won- 
dered who was fit and who could qualify under “The Restrictions.” 

I will say nothing about Chicago, but let me start at Butte, Montana. 
From Butte, Montana, to Spokane, Seattle, Portland, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Fresno, Los Angeles to the least city in the West 
there are all sorts of secret organizations and labor unions, selfish and 
otherwise, cliques and clans, to whom you must pay obeisance. Add to 
this the rankest Bolsheviki spirit, from the four ends of the earth, and 
you have a problem worth the attention of our best statesmen. 

I have been trying to get away from San Francisco, but it is hard to 
leave a community of so inviting environment. I can only name a few 
places now that are strikingly full of interest. Here is the Golden Gate 
Park, over yonder a short distance the Presidio, a little further around 
on the bay the Art Palace. Here is where the exposition was held. 
Down on the beach are the Sutro baths and cliff houses. From this fine 
eminence I saw seven seals, some sleeping, some bathing, some growling. 
They were on the rock a few hundred feet off the beach. Rural paintings 
in the museums, depicting wild animal life in their natural setting with 
the mountain background, etc., were very real. 

The Southern Pacific station, located between Third and Fourth streets, 
and the ferry at the foot of Market Street, or at the head possibly, are 
works of art. They are the last word on station building. Market Street 
has four electric lines, and it is the leading thoroughfare of the city. 
Practically all the other streets of the city run into it at some angle. 
Sixteen blocks from the ferry is the civic center. Here are located the 
city auditorium, which seats ten or twelve thousand people, the court- 
house, one of the finest buildings in the state next to the capitol itself, 
the city library, and one of the high schools. These are circled about a 
square which has a large fountain of flowing water. A very large area 
of the city was burned when the earthquake was some years ago, but this 
has been rebuilt so well and completely that one would never know it. 
I went over most of this area. 

I visited the University of California, which is located in Berkley, 
and had only time to go through the library and agricultural building. 
They have a campus of 264 acres and an enrollment of ten thousand 
students. They have a theater that seats ten thousand people. They have 
a tower 302 feet high built of white granite. In this tower is located 
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the clock and chimes. They have in mind a large project for an athletic 
field and stadium. This will be located back of the college in the hills, 
which is the property of the college. Oakland is the San Francisco 
terminal of three trans-continental railroads. They are the Southern 
Pacific, the Western Pacific, and the Santa Fe. 


We take the Western Pacific for Sacramento at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. At 2 o’clock in the afternoon we have made the trip of more than 
a hundred miles through the San Joaquin Valley and again into Sacra- 
mento Valley. We spend a part of two days here. The state capitol is a 
very fine building. The ground adjoining the building forms the finest 
park in the world. They have searched all the world to find trees and 
rare plants for this wonderful park. They have them from every known 
country and from every accessible community. Many of these trees were 
in full bloom the 28th of February when I was there. An officer of the 
grounds told me to find the keeper and he would give me all the cuttings 
I wanted, but unfortunately I could not find him. 


The city is located in rather a flat country. It has not been a great 
many years, geologically, since this was all under water and a part of 
San Francisco Bay. The two large rivers intersecting this valley have 
done their work in transporting silt, sand and debris from the mountains 
so well that most of the community is inhabited. The periodical overflow 
of these rivers still gives the traveler an idea that it is a part of the bay. 
I saw nearly a hundred miles of it under water, when I wondered how 
the farmers got from the house to the barn. 


We leave Sacramento at midnight on the Western Pacific Railroad for 
Salt Lake City, Utah. We pass Marysville, which we have already seen 
on our southern journey, Oroville a little further north, and we follow 
the Feather River and the Feather River Canyon. At daylight we find 
ourselves climbing the mountains again in snow several feet deep. The 
canyons are narrow and deep. The mountains above are beautiful, 
rugged. Vegetation and all sorts of timber come into sight again. The 
mountain streams are beautiful and clear. We arrive at Reno Junction 
about 10 o’clock in the morning. At Paxton we pass the little narrow 
gauge road leading into Indian Valley. The canyons look too narrow for 
another railroad, but just below us clinging to the rocks and the moun- 
tains the little road leads off into another mining section and through 
gorges that look impassable. 

Of the more than two hundred stations along the way a great many of 
them are scarcely stopping places. A few are only places for the train 
crew to examine the cars. At Reno Junction, Nevada, we come into a 
country that is more open, and where the population is larger. 

We cross Honey Valley, Winnemucca Valley, scale the Virginia 
Range, and come into Smoke Creek Desert, pass to the right of Granite 
Peak, and we come into Black Rock Desert. We pass what is called the 
Alkali Flats. This is a vast area of country with no vegetable growth 
of any sort. Nothing can grow on it. This reminds one of a very large 
bowl. We are moving along with great speed through the valley with 
the side of the bowl towering up at a tremendous height. We cross the 
Antelope Range in the northern part of Granite Spring Valley. A few 
miles further we come into the little town of Winnemucca. This is a 
railroad center and a cattle country. 
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We are in Humbolt County and follow Humbolt River. We have 
passed Winnemucca Peak, Black Butte, the Eugene Mountains, and other 
points of interest and beauty. It would tire the reader to follow us for 
the next several hundred miles through this tortious river course, through 
large and small valleys, through mountain gorges, up the side of moun- 
tain ranges, over some of the highest peaks, under the tunnels and 
through great banks of snow. At Sulphur we passed several men and 
their horses with a big mountain lion they had just killed. The govern- 
ment pays twenty-five dollars for each lion killed. They are destructive 
to sheep. The Denver Sunday papers had the incident written up in 
the papers Sunday following the killing. 

We cross the Desert Range at Wendover, Utah, and strike out for 
forty-eight miles through the Great Salt Lake Desert, leaving Grass 
Mountain Summit to our left, we enter another range of mountains to 
emerge near the south end of Salt Lake. I do not know the area of the 
Great Salt Lake Desert, but it is a very large area numbering perhaps 
several thousand square miles of country. Water and irrigation would 
do it no good. It looks like desolation carried to the nth degree. It 
must have been at some time a part of the Salt Lake. It supports abso- 
lutely no vegetation of any sort. It is a barren waste. 

There is no other place in the world exactly like Salt Lake and Salt 
Lake City. The city is eighteen miles from the Lake. One cannot 
drown in the water of this lake because of the density of the water. 

The city is one of the best laid out in the world. The mentioning of 
Salt Lake City suggests to you at once the Mormon Church. This church 
was organized in 1830 in the state of New York. The Mormons located 
later in Kirkland, Ohio, and there erected a temple which is said to be 
standing today. The church was persecuted, and Joseph Smith was 
martyred. It was moved from place to place, and finally Brigham 
Young, its President, had a vision. He saw a land in the far west, and 
was directed to go to this remote country, far away from persecutions, 
where the colony might worship in their own way. They started out 
for this far country, and were many months making the trip. The 
party was composed of 143 men, three women and two children, and 
three colored servants. The names of all are on the fine monument at 
the head of the principal street of the city. 

When they had reached the place the President said, “This is the place 
I saw in the vision.” The men were advised to go to work at once on 
small farms. The first year they grew a good crop by irrigation, but 
about the time the crops matured the cricket’s came and almost ate the 
crops. The sea gulls from the lake eighteen miles away came and ate up 
the crickets. This saved the pioneers. They have in the sacred square 
a monument to the sea gulls. It is known as the Temple Square. The 
temple is the most unique building in the world. It was forty years in 
construction, and it cost a million dollars. It is built of native gray 
granite which was hauled by teams for more than twenty miles away. 

The Tabernacle standing in the same square is also a unique construc- 
tion. It will seat ten thousand people-and has in it one of the best 
organs made. The building is a “long, oval shape, dome top. The hear- 
ing qualities are perfect. One may drop a pin in a hat or on the floor, 
and two hundred feet away, at the other end of the auditorium, hear it 
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fall.” No nails are used in its construction. Pillows support the arches, 
while wooden pegs tied with raw hide support the individual pieces. 

The gray stone Assembly Hall, where relics and art collections are 
kept, is also in the same square. 


One should visit the state capitol. It is located on one of the nearby 
mountains. This mountain is at the head of several streets and had an 
electric line running around it and to the top. The building itself is one 
of the finest in the country. It has large granite supports measuring 
three or four feet in diameter, twenty or more feet in length, of Georgia 
marble, polished to a finish, each weighing twenty-five thousand pounds. 
These great pillows were brought from Georgia on forty-six cars. 

One could spend weeks in this fine building studying the art of it and 
the great display of relics of the early pioneer life. Several Mormon 
sisters have charge of the collections, and they are very interesting as 
well as very entertaining. 


We leave salt Lake City, and forty miles east we come to Provo. We 
are more than four thousand feet in elevation. It is called the “Garden 
City.” It is near the Wasatch Mountains. We pass through the Provo 
Canyons. This is unlike anything else we have seen. We climb the 
mountains overlooking a most beautiful valley off to the left with a very 
fine stream said to contain trout. There are fine homes and orchards 
and many flocks of sheep and cattle. There is some mining a few miles 
across the valley on the-opposite mountain side. 


A railroad stretches across the valley to connect with this mine from 
the main line. <A few apple orchards. Some fine red barns. The 
meadows evidently afford a great deal of hay. Hundreds of stacks of 
hay, as green as if just cut, dotted the valley. We are in several feet of 
snow and being drawn by several massive steam engines. Up, up, up we 
go till we reach Soldiers’ Summit, seven thousand and four hundred feet 
high. Your heart begins to beat a little faster, some one has the head- 
ache, another has bleeding of the nose. If you have slept all the way 
through the valley and up the mountains you will begin to wake up 
when you reach this high elevation. Unless your heart is seriously 
affected you do not need to worry, for you are in this elevation only a 
few minutes, when you begin to drop to noraml altitude for these parts. 
The snow is about six feet deep and sparkling. The air is fine and pure, 
and your mouth grows dry for some of the crystal liquid you have just 
passed. It comes from crags and crevices for more than a half mile 
above you, scarcely missing the sides of your train as it passes its narrow 
channel. 

A crowd of a dozen or more school girls get on the train. They are 
all the world like our own girls, only they were white, every one of them. 
They sang songs, made speeches, moved from place to place on the train, 
recited their lessons, talked kindly of their teachers and their fellows, of 
the loved ones they have left behind for a few months—they were just 
school girls, that was all. The tourists, including my lonely self, were 
glad to have this merry bunch—this innovation to break the monotony. 
They leave us at Green River, and we settle down again to our usual 
repose when we are soon disturbed by the news butcher saying, “The 
mountain ahead is one-half mile high, the canyon ten feet wide, just wide 
enough for the train to pass.” “It is Castle Gate.” The walls of the red 
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stone stand up like the walls of a sixty-story sky-scraper. On both sides 
these walls tower up till your neck tires looking up at them. 3 

Here the engineers have defied nature. You follow the river and the 
canyon, Sometimes on this side, sometimes on that side, rising and falling 
in elevation till you reach Mack, near the state line of Colorado at an 
elevation of four thousand and five feet. You pass through a valley 
widening out from a ten-foot gorge to forty or fifty miles, and absolutely 
fenced all around by these massive walls for fifty or more miles as 
effectively as if done by the master hand of some giant. We follow Hog 
Back Canyon and a tributary of the Colorado River. We arrive at 
Glenwood Hot Springs at 10:30 at night, four hundred miles from Salt 
Lake City in an elevation of five thousand and seven hundred feet. We 
stop here for the night and take the 6 a.m. train the next morning for 
Denver. 

We are on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. We pass up the 
Colorado River Canyon. The road is tortious, the stream abounds like 
the waters of “Galore,” the mountain crags are high and precipitous, 
every foot has tested the skill of the engineer. It is wonderful. We exe) 
through Tennessee Pass, sight Mount Jackson toward the west. Mount 
Elbert to the left more than fourteen thousand feet high is seen. We 
leave Readville to the left and pass through the richest mining region in 
the world. Georgetown, Red Cliff, Fair Play, Platt Ranch, Buena 
Vista, Cripple Creek, Anaconda Goldfield. All these are centers of 
mining interests. They abound in gold, silver, lead, copper, zine, ete. 
We come south from Glenwood Springs to Salida nearly a hundred miles 
and into the Arkansas River Valley and follow this river to Florence 
and Pueblo. 

It will be remembered that in the summer of 1921 there was a cloud- 
burst in that section of the country, and Pueblo was in the midst of the 
washout. Hundreds of. lives and millions of dollars worth of property 
were lost. The valley still shows great evidence of that destruction 
everywhere you look. This was particularly true of the city itself. I 
stood under the pier of their fine station, and the high water mark was 
two feet above my head. We are seven hundred miles from Salt Lake City 
and still seventy-five miles from Denver. We are at Colorado Springs. 
Denver is our destination for the night. As we leave Cannon City and 
_ Florence we sight to our north perhaps a hundred miles Pike’s Peak. 
This is early in the afternoon, and we do not lose sight of that majestic 
wonder of the world until we have passed Denver for almost another 
hundred miles. 

We spend four days in Denver very pleasantly and profitably. It is 
the “Mile High City.” We have left all the mountains behind. The 
community, including Colorado Hot Springs and Denver and Pike’s 
Peak need no description from me. They are too well known. It is the 
healthiest place in all the world. T saw no graveyards, and I presume 
they are few and very far between. The elevation is more than five 
thousand feet. We are now seven hundred and fifty miles east of Salt 
Lake City. Denver is a fine place in which to live. I am not so sure 
about the conditions of earning a living, 

We leave Denver at 10 in the morning and stop for the night at 
Phillipsburg in Kansas. The country is practically all prairie land 
suited for cattle, horses and sheep, corn, wheat, and the grasses. It is 
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an open country with few trees excepting the low sections and river 
bottoms. 

We pass Lincoln City in Nebraska and later the city of Omaha. We 
have already crossed the La Platte River and now at Omaha we cross the 
Missouri River. Passing Council Bull in Iowa we speed along to Des 
Moines, Iowa, where we plan to spend the next night. We arrived late 
in the evening and left early the next morning for Chicago. The country 
was largely given to farming and stock-raising. 

We were in Chicago about two weeks, and were then off for Washing- 
ton City, where we spent another week, then we came home, arriving 
here at Bricks the 22nd of March. A most cordial reception awaited me 
here. I was met at the station by teachers, students and friends of the 
community, all led by the school band. 

Not many colored people on the Pacifie Coast as compared with our 
eastern country. hey are scattered here and there throughout the 
middle west. Most of those I saw looked as if they had good jobs and 
were busy. I saw a great many very nice homes of our colored people. 
I visited a great many places of business entirely colored. The colored 
ministers were all educated men. The colored churches were up to date. 
I spoke in a number of them, and the audience looked well groomed and 
happy. I quizzed the professional men, and they advised me that the 
outlook for the colored people generally was good. All advised that 
colored men going west ought to have some money to start a business. 

If colored men would go west and enter farming their opportunities 
would be unlimited. They ought to have money enough to carry them 
till their crops come to maturity. If they grow fruit it takes the young 
trees five years to come into bearing, and they must have something to 
depend upon during that time. At the same time there is no time of 
the year in California when a farmer cannot grow vegetables. There 
are fruit growers’ associations that take care of everything the farmer 
grows. He can become a member of any of them irrespective of his color. 
He must have some money and some farming sense. There are forty-five 
thousand colored people in Los Angeles. Only a few are farming. There 
are not enough farmers to attract any attention. I am always sorry to 
see so many of our folks fiock to the cities when the farms are offering 
so many opportunities for independence and a better living. 

There is nothing needed in the west so much as water and people— 
water and people. If they get the people the irrigation projects will soon 
give the water. They need not only people who are not dependent upon 
others for every move they make, but people who are industrious and 
who have the brain. 

We hear in the East a great deal about the Japanese. I hear more 
about them here than I heard on the coast. Out there they have the 
reputation of being industrious, smart and great organizers. I do not 
think those are bad qualities. They are qualities that we have been 
taught to prize. There is no reason why we should prize them in one 
race and despise them in another. They are universally courteous. 
Some Northern people think they will get all the land. I saw millions 
and millions of acres of land in California alone that somebody needs to 
get and put to use. Then I saw other millions stretched four thousand 
miles and more across the American continent that will feed all the 
world when brought under cultivation and development. 
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They tell us out West that all the mountains in that country are full of 
minerals. If that is true we have not touched the world’s supply. From 
the unoccupied land I saw there must be enough to feed a hundred times. 
our present population. In some of these states one can travel almost a 
hundred miles and not see a sign of human life except the little station 
settlements. New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and a few other 
cities are too congested for healthy environment, and some propaganda 
ought to be started by some organization or somebody to popularize the 
country and the farms. 

The spirit of competition in our large cities in any occupation is 
virulent. It is not worth the struggle. Manhood and womanhood is: 
stagnant. It is truly the survival of the fittest. I never saw a Negro 
farmer in the South begging bread. Vast areas of our best farming land 
ought to be bought by this congested crowd filling our large cities. 

Our people go to the city because of the lack of compatibility of people 
in the community where they want to live. They may not like the other 
races out West, but there was great silence and a unanimity of opinion 
relative to an open expression of their hatred. Poor execution of the 
laws, open expressions of hatred, fear of personal molestation. These 
were the expressions I met in Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. 

Norman Angell expresses it in his book, “The Fruits of Victory,” 
when he gives the cause of the world’s restlessness and war. He says they 
have resulted from our wrong thinking. We have got to be big enough 
to forget some things and start off right. Correct our thinking. I at- 
tended a Christian Science Church in St. Paul, Minnesota, and one of 
the tenets of their church is that if you have a pain just forget about it 
and it goes. It seems to work, for that church is doing a great business 
all over the country. That is what we have got to do in the political 
world and in the world where our relations interlock. We do not get 
anywhere by hatred and fighting. 

Every city and every town I visited from Spokane to Seattle to San 
Barnardino, seventeen hundred miles south is on a boom and every one 
you meet is a boomer. That is the way to build up a community or a 
city or a town, or anything else. I was not supposed to give any 
addresses while on this trip, unless there was some fine opportunity to. 
make friends for the American Missionary Association and for Brick 
School. I could not afford to let such opportunities pass even though I 
was out seeking recreation and rest and change. This opportunity came 
to me at least twenty-eight times. I was invited to speak twice in Dr. 
H. H. Proctor’s Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr. Proctor was a class- 
mate of the writer at Fisk University. He had one of the largest churches - 
in all the South, the First Congregational Church in Atlanta. When 
the migration of colored people began to be a problem in the Northern 
centers, Dr. Proctor was called to Brooklyn to meet the impending 
onrush. He has projected one of the largest church enterprise in Greater 
New York, and his bringing the enterprise to a successful fruition will 
mean great things for New York and for the colored people generally. 

Dr. Proctor is a large man, mentally and physically, and he has a 
large vision. His vision is not larger than the times are demanding. 
Our church people are demanding a larger programme. Some of our 
churches, perhaps all of them, have been too reticent and conservative, 
holding on to the dead past and lost prestige with the masses. Dr. 
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Proctor is planning a progressive and constructive programme. I could 
not lose the opportunity which his kind invitation gave me to tell our 
Northern friends what our Southern brethren are doing along many 
lines. I also had the invitation to address a large Baptist Church in 
Brooklyn where more than a third of its membership of more than three 
hundred members were from Gloucester County in Virginia. A former 
Brick School boy was the shepherd of this flock. 

Out on Long Island we had the pleasure of addressing a small Con- 
-gregational Church under the leadership of Rev. G. W. Hinton. We 
found here a goodly number of our North Carolina friends, and they 
were glad to hear from their friends here in North Carolina. 

Later the Fisk University singers from Nashville, Tenn., met with the 
Greater New York Fisk Club at the Y. W. C. A. in a Harlem Cafeteria, 
and a fine programme was given. I was invited to speak at the Baptist 
Ministers’ meeting in New York in one of the largest churches in the 
city. If the size of the church, the furnishings, etc., and the appearance 
of the men meant anything it certainly looked as if our friends in New 
York City were very prosperous. The young lady who directs all the 
work of the Y. W. C. A. on 137th Street is a Brick School girl who later 
graduated from Pratt, and we have every evidence that she is making 
good in that great city. 

At Springfield in Massachusetts we had the pleasure of speaking three 
times for Rey. William N. DeBerry. Dr. DeBerry is a product of Fisk 
University and Oberlin Theological School. He has the finest work of 
any of our men. His church organization is unique; he is progressive 
and constructive, at the same time scholarly and conservative. He is the 
most aristocratic Negro preacher we have today. His spirit is contagious, 
and he has the finest codperation of his members from the oldest to the 
youngest. 

At Rochester we had the invitation to address a very fine gathering of 
friends who had met at a reception to the teacher of their Sunday-school 
class and to the minister of their church. 


At Buffalo we also gave an address at another Baptist Church. In 
all of these places we met scores of people from North Carolina. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, I had the invitation to speak several times at 
the Mount Zion Congregational Church. Rev. Harold Kingsley is the 
present pastor. Rev. Kingsley is a product of Talladega College, Ala. 
His wife was a former teacher here at Bricks. We had a most cordial 
reception at his church and at his home. 


It was in this church where I read my first essay nearly forty years 
ago. Its pastor at that time was Rev. Dr. 8. N. Brown, who is now 
Dean of Theology at Howard University. The church has had a great 
history. The former pastor was Rev. George V. Clark, of Charlotte, 
N.C. Dr. Clark was a Liberty County (Georgia) boy and a product 
of Atlanta University. The church is now in the most congested Negro 
section of Cleveland and has before it a great destiny and future. The 
present minister is a young man of great enthusiasm and well prepared 
to meet its growth. The city of Cleveland has a congested Negro popu- 
lation. I saw a statement in the Cleveland papers from the head of the 
Cleveland “Community Chest” that of all racial groups in the city the 
colored people had more than done their part with the least expenditure 
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I visited several of the larger churches—Baptist and Methodist 
churches. All the Cleveland churches seem to be in the most progressive 
state. Their church buildings are among the very best in the country. 
Their membership and attendance are very large. 

In Detroit we attended Rev. Dr. Bradby’s church, which is said to have 
a membership of four thousand people. I also spoke at one of the sery- 
ices. ‘They had four services going at the same time. About a third of 
these people held up their hands indicating that they were from North 
Carolina. ‘The day was very cold, but their spirits were very warm. 
Dr. Bradby is a Canadian, but understands thoroughly the Negro tem- 
perament, and gives them exactly what is best fitted to that temperament. 
He speaks with authority. 

At night I attended one of our churches ministered to by Rev. Brooks. 
The church has some institutional feature and is doing excellent service 
for the community. Mrs. E. E. Scott, of Montgomery, Ala., is assistant 
in these civic service features. 

In Kalamazoo, Mich., we attended a revival meeting in the Methodist 
Church. The temperature outside did not disturb the emotional ele- 
ments the least when the several ministers put on the ‘“arousements.” 
I had to wonder whether I was in northern Michigan or in North Caro- 
lina. ; 

I spoke in a Baptist Church in Chicago where they are said to have a 
membership of ten thousand people. Several services were going on at 
the same time. I also addressed a congregational audience in Chicago 
presided over by Rev. Dr. C. W. Burton. Dr. Burton is a product of 
Taladega College, and Yale Theological School. He is a fine type of 
minister and is doing great good. 

In Butte, Montana, I was told there are about five hundred colored 
people and three colored churches. These churches had no regular 
ministers at the time of my visit. The colored men work as porters and 
miners. They have mixed schools. They have several social clubs and 
secret orders, such as the Masons and Odd Fellows. 

In almost all of the cities I visited mixed schools are the rule, and 
many of them have a percentage of colored teachers. In Cleveland espe- 
cially I was told that the colored teachers are liked very much by their 
students and parents of the opposite races. In many places it would be 
most difficult to tell who are colored and who are white. Most of the 
teachers I met are very efficient and alive to their job. 

In Tacoma I spoke to the Sunday-school in the morning and in the 
evening I spoke at the evening services of the First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Dr. Edgar C. Wheeler, minister. Prof. Oliver H. Richard- 
son, of the University of Washington, followed me with an address on 
the “Study of International Relations.” The subject of my address 
might have been “Inter-Racial Relations.” At the close of this address 
I visited the colored Methodist Church, and also spoke there. The 
church was well filled, and the services were full of interest. The 
minister was a well trained man, and had the best order and system in 
the church. | 

In Portland I attended a meeting of:a select group of ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the Theosophical Society. I did not speak, but went primarily 
to hear an old friend speak on the subject of “Racial Unity.” His 
lectures covered a number of cities on the coast, and his subjects, “The 
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Unity of Religions,” “Seven Valleys,” “Inter-racial Amity,” “Harmony 
Between Religion and Science,” “The Mashrak; Ulkar or Universal 
Science,” “What is a Bahai?” “Four Stages in Man’s Growth.” All of 
these different lectures are summed up in the one though, “The Funda- 
mental Unity of Races and Religion.” ‘The object of the lectures are 
the promotion of universal brotherhood, international codperation, uni- 
versal education, the abandonment of prejudices. The lecturer was a 
colored man, a product of Fisk University, and of the law school of 
Howard University. He has traveled through Europe, Egypt, and Pales- 
tine. His thought and language is clear and convincing. Our friend 
Dr. Gregory proved himself a master with these subjects. 

The subjects above are very suggestive. There is nothing else to be said 
when the speaker has finished his address. What does it mean? In New 
York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, and all our large 
centers there are the finest temples and edifices built to the new cult, 
new thought, new religion. Many of our traditional churches in these 
_ large centers have a hard fight to get a hearing. I attended one of these 
new thought churches in St. Paul where the interest was at white heat 
with an attendance of more than seven hundred people. The tempera- 
ture outside was fourteen degrees below zero. This was at night. All 
these cults are based in one way or another on the Bible, but we seem to 
have adapted for our own spiritual edification and practice that which 
fits our own mind and temperament. We then argue that everybody 
else is dead wrong. Some of the finest minds I know are lined up with 
these new cults. Surely they must have some basis for their mental 
attitude. 

I was asked by the Secretary, Rev. Dr. George Hinman, of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association officé in San Francisco, to fill an appointment 
for him in Berkley, Cal., February 26th. This was at the North Congre- 
gational Church at Berkley. This church was right under the shadow 
of the University of California, and I counted it a great honor to be 
asked to speak there. The minister of the church was Rev. Mr. Ralph 
Baxter Larkin. He was sick the day of my visit, and I was introduced 
by Rey. Dr. Sargent. The printed programme announcing the service 
for the day with my address had this on the first page, “A Church of 
Reverent Worship, open mind, intellectual freedom, social conscience, 
spiritual aspiration and human sympathy. It seeks to discover and 
interpret the meaning of life in the life of the eternal.” This expression 
gave me great poise for what I had to say. I was at once at ease. 

It is fine to speak to people who have a sympathetic spirit especially 
when you have a feeling that you have an unpopular subject. My racial 
identity was not clear in the mind of the gentleman who introduced me. 
He said something like this: “Professor Steiner, of the. University of 
California said somewhere that if he had to be born again he would 
like to be born a colored man, so that he might be able to study the 
colored problem from the inside. We have with us today a gentleman 
who understands the colored problem, and who did not have to be born 
colored either.”” These may not be the exact words, but it is the thought. 
The first thing that I had to do was to dispel the mind of my audience 
of the fact or statement just made, that I did not have to be born a 
colored man, and that I wanted them to know that the traditions of our 
country and the laws in many, if not all the states, had said that any 
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man is colored who has one iota of Negro blood in his veins. “I am glad 
to have the honor to address you as a colored man.” Those who know 
me best tell me that I do not have many stopping places. So I fore- 
warned my friends in the front of me that sometimes my address was 
three in one and sometimes one in three. Three in one when I have only 
one hour in which to speak and one in three when I have three hours 
in which to speak. Speaking to a Congregational Church, and a white 
church, too, one has to observe the traditions very closely. These tradi- 
tions limit us to about thirty minutes, and unless one is very interesting 
he had better stop in twenty-five minutes. So my address had to be 
three in thirty. 

The audience was scarcely dismissed when a large crowd gathered at 
the corner of the church to ask more about certain topics which I had 
only the time to touch. They were seeking to discover and to interpret 
the meaning of life. I was invited to go home with many friends, but I 
could not go with all, so a compromise was effected, and several families 
joined, and I was the guest for the afternoon of these families. One 
of these families had been missionaries in China. Others had worked ~ 
among the Japanese: There we were exchanging our experiences each 
for the edification of the other. We were all happy that our lot had been 
cast in these divergent directions. 

I cannot continue this without becoming monotonous. I was most 
happily received in a great many other churches, colored as well as 
white. My message was generally, “The Amistad,” “The American Mis- 
sionary Association,” “General O. O. Howard and Reconstruction,” “The 
Schools of the American Missionary Association,” “The Progress of the 
Colored People,” “Inter-Racial Relations,” etc. One can see a wide lati- 
tude in these subjects. | 

At the theaters we saw several colored stars. In Buffalo Charles 
Gilpin in “Emperor Jones.” Gilpin is an artist of the first magnitude, 
but I did not like his selection. I am not a critic of such matters, but it 
did seem to me that his piece was coarse. It was very popular. One 
could hardly find seating room in the large house where the play was 
given. | 

In New York “Shuffle Long” was exciting great interest. There must 
have been twenty or more taking part in the play, and every character 
was an artist. I never say anything finer. These people played in New 
York in one house for nearly a year, and while the entrance fees were 
high the house was packed every night. 

In Chicago Bert Williams was the whole attraction. I saw him at the 
Studebaker in “The Loop” just before his breakdown. I was told that 
after his death the company broke up. They could not find another 
“Bert Williams.” In his death the race has lost one the greatest stars 
in the theatrical world, irrespective of color. It is an awful tragedy of 
our times that racial prejudice is blind to art when the artist happens to 
be colored. It is no fault of the artist that he was born colored. The 
theatrical field has been rather restricted so far as our colored artists are 
concerned, but whereever they have had the opportunity they have not 
been found wanting. 

“Broadway Rastus and Sambo” are in a class by themselves. The 
play is clean and fine, every whit of it. It will cure the blues. The 
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singers are the best on the American stage. The vaudeville is equal to 
any I have seen in the best white theaters. 

Every place visited we met very prominent colored men and women 
who were formerly from North Carolina. We are compiling some 
interesting data on them which we hope to give to the public later. 

In Cleveland we met our old friend Lawyer J. P. Green. He has been 
a lawyer there for forty years. He has written a splendid book of his 
life. He has been Recorder of Deeds in Washington, and for several 
terms member of the Ohio Legislature. 

Mr. Charles Smith, whose parents were North Carolina people, has 
served on the Cleveland police force twenty-five years, and is now 
retired. His parents lived at Chapel Hill this state, and migrated to 
Oberlin where he, with several other brothers and sisters, were educated. 

Mrs. Mary Talbert, of Buffalo, is President of the Negro Women’s 
League, which is a national organization of women. She was educated 
in Oberlin. Her parents migrated there before the Civil War from this 
state. It would take a chapter to tell what great things she has done 
for the colored women and what she is now doing. She is a traveler, 
lecturer and scholar. She has recently raised the money to have the Fred 
Douglass Home in Washington City as a Memorial to the greatest Negro 
who ever lived. It will be dedicated the 12th of August, 1922. Her 
husband, Mr. William Talbert, is a city official in the treasurer’s office, 
of Buffalo, New York. 

Mrs. Clara Hardy, of St. Paul, Minnesota, a sister of Mrs. Talbert, 
‘is also a graduate of Oberlin College. She has held many places of honor 
in her adopted city. She is now Court Bailiff. She is a writer and 
speaker of no mean ability. Her home was a perfect model. 

In California it was my pleasure to stop with Dr. R. R. Robinson. 
He is a Halifax County man. He was a student here for a number of 
years working his way with his hands. He laid out our walks, planted 
many of our older trees and helped to “Start Bricks.” He took an agri- 
cultural course at the A. and T. College in this state and went to Tus- 
kegee, where he taught several years. He married a North Carolina 
girl from Bethel, who was a trained nurse. Later he went to Nashville, 
Tennessee, and took a course in medicine. After graduating he prac- 
ticed medicine in Brunswick, Ga., through the flue, and was very suc- 
cessful. After the world war he went to Tusla, Oklahoma, and was there 
when the riot broke out. He saved his life by hiding in the woods three 
days, he and his wife. He lost all his office fixtures and medical instru- 
ments, and every remnant of personal apparel. He is now a very suc- 
cessful physician in Los Angeles, California. 

I have given only an outline of some impressions of my trip to Cali- 
fornia with the hope that it may inspire some reader to know, to go, and 
to acquire a larger vision of the world and of life. 
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FARM LIFE 


For many years the farmer has been the laughing stock of the coun- 
try. The conduct of his farm and his business methods have brought 
him more gibes and thrusts than are brought to any other professional - 
class. The late Booker T. Washington described the characteristics of 
his class many years ago. The poor old mule or horse and often the ox, 
hitched to a single plow, scratching the earth with as much effectiveness 
as an old Plymouth Rock rooster would scratch for newly planted oats. 
The farmer follows behind this slow plodding plow in tatters and rags, 
illy fed, too often diseased with hook worm or some other infectious 
malady. 

His road sides and ditch banks for ten or twenty feet back are filled 
with weeds and shrubby growth to sap the vitality from the growing 
crops in their proximity.. He has stagnant pools all over his patch in 
wet weather to further deplete the growth of his crops that may be left 
from the weeds by the roadside and ditch banks. 

His home, the home of the old farmer, is the last thing to which any 
attention need be given. He has followed his methods for “Fifty years 
or more.” He has cotton right up to the door, potatoes, peanuts or corn 
filling the yard. No place is left for flowers or ornamentation of any 
sort. The old log house, just a place in which to sleep and in which to 
hide when it storms outside. It has only two rooms for a large family. 
The old man is in tatters, the wife is in tatters and the children are in 
tatters. I have seen many, the least of the little ones, as naked as they 
came into the world. 

The implements of such a farmer never saw shelter or protection from 
the weather from the time they were bought from the store until they had 
been disintegrated by rust and rot and had gone back into the original 
mother earth to rest forevermore. 

The farmer himself had a personality that was uninviting and dirty. 
He thought the good Lord had created him for just the sort of life he 
was eking out, and he eschewed all progress. Good roads and decent 
schools were things he never needed and he would not consent for such 
improvements if they cost him anything. The old mongrel hen was 
good enough because she could roost in the trees and lay at the same 
time. The pinewood rooters were all right because they could make 
their living by eating pine roots and other people’s crops. A half dozen 
dogs were useful to feed. The old cow was still kept in the family be- 
cause of the ancestral history and not because of her utility. 

Slipshod methods in business have been the handicap of more farmers 
than all the evils attending them. We very often receive congratulatory. 
letters from business men on our farmers’ programme and at the same — 
time these business men lament the fact that our farmers’ business meth- 
ods are so poorly managed. 

Not long ago we received notice that two of the wealthiest farmers, © 
Negro farmers, in Georgia had died. They were reputed to be worth 
more than a hundred thousand dollars in cash besides the great land 
holdings and other property they owned. Later when their estates were 
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settled up their business was in such a tangled condition, all interwoven 
with that of their neighbors’, that there was nothing left for the wife and 
children. I hope that we do not have in North Carolina such tangles 
as the above. Whatever else the farmer does he ought to keep his busi- 
ness straight. We have found-out through our Federal Farm Loan Or- 
ganization that many farmers have bought and paid for farms and 
have paid taxes on these farms for twenty years, but it would take a 
“Philadelphia Lawyer” to find out whether the legal owner was the 
farmer, the banker, or the land company, or the merchant. That is bad 
business. Any man who mortgages his farm after he has paid for it 
seriously jeopardizes his future as far as his farm is concerned. If 
you have debts that must be met you had better sell a portion of your 
farm outright and keep the other clean and clear. The mortgage busi- 
ness is a bad business for the average farmer to take into his parner- 
ship. The merchants, the business men, the state government and 
national government, are all emphasizing every movement tending to 
the exit of this mortgage system. The farmer, first of all, should give 
it a hard kick. 

It is a matter of education first. These farmers’ meetings give us an 
opportunity to inform ourselves. Our schools and our colleges are 
helping us to get informed. The local conferences have no other pur- 
pose than to help you to be informed on farm and business matters 
relative to your farm. Bulletins sent out by the State and National 
governments are among the greatest educational agencies. They are all 
practically free. The farmer who does not and will not take advantage 
of such agencies of information is certainly destined to be at the foot of 
the ladder; and there is where he belongs. The farmer who is given 
all the agencies and says he will not pull himself up ought to go down. 
The sooner he goes with that spirit the better, so that some other man 
can take his place and make good. I still see some of these old timers 
carrying water across the field a half mile away, still taking care of the 
family wash down by the river side, still holding on to the old ash pile. 
These relics have been heirlooms in the family and we are reluctant to 
let them go. It takes some spirit, some purpose and a great will to tear 
away from these old traditions. It must be done if we are going to 
advance. We must learn the lessons of experience. They have been sad 
lessons to many farmers. These farmers’ conferences are bringing to 
you lessons of scientific farming. Let the traditions go to the wind and 
take hold of the new problems in your farming and farming business 
that will bring success, happiness and a life. 

Today as never before the farmer is coming into his own. Watch 
the agricultural papers and magazines. Visit our county and state fairs. 
See the interest and note the comparisons in our community fairs. Prog- 
ress is in the air. If there are those who do not believe it, they will 
believe it, and feel the impress of the upward move, or they must get 
out of the business. Any farmer, white or colored, who does not line up 
with the best farming methods of the community is bound to lose out on 
his farm. ‘The lessons may be hard, but as a class of farmers you must 
get these lessons. 

The first lesson that must come to every farmer is that he must line 
up or unite with other farmers in the prosecution of his work. Every 
industry is organized except that of farming. The farmer produces his 
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crops, and, unorganized, sells them to any bidder who comes along and 
takes his price or-nothing. Organization will help the farmer to get the 
best price for his products. No man works very long by himself at any- 
thing. You cannot make it alone. Codperation is the word. You get 
cooperation by organization, Every industry that is worth the name is 
organized. 

Organization helps you to buy as well as it helps you to sell. It will 
get you the lowest prices for what you have to buy, and the highest. 
prices for what you have to sell. Single handed you pay what is charged 
and sell it for what you can get, much or little. The government is fos- 
tering the Federal Farm Loan Organization in order to put the farmer 
on his feet. Are you using that organization? The state is encourag- 
ing farm unions. They can be formed in every community where you 
can find ten men, ten real men. Are you using this organization ? 
Some communities are using them very effectively. Our own Federal 
Farm Loan Organization, the Tri-County Federal Farm Loan Organi- 
_ zation, of Bricks, N. C., has put into Negro farms and farm improve-- 
ments about seventy-five thousand dollars and has applications for 
nearly as much more. Do we have your application ? 

Let us illustrate what we want to impress relative to cooperation and. 
organization. A few years ago two renters came to the Brick School 
farm. ach had one horse. The wives had a lot of small children 
and could not be expected to do very much on the farm. One day I saw 
a team of two horses plowing. The two men had united their horses 
and were plowing their ground with a double team. One was plowing 


and the other man was clearing up the ditch banks. They worked © 


tandem all summer and seemed to get fine results. They were happy in 
their work and each was company for the other. 


A few years ago we needed here on the Brick School farm a peanut 
thresher. No one could get the thresher alone, so an organization was: 
perfected and a peanut thresher was bought for two hundred dollars. 
This thresher did fine work for many years, and brought the stock- 


holders a nice little revenue as long as it was in service. I cannot see 


why a few men in every community cannot unite their efforts and get 
everything they need on their farms. 


Every time I go to Rocky Mount I see scores and scores of wagons. 
on the road hauling tobacco to market. These wagons go in groups for 
company and mutual help. I have counted as many as twenty in one 
group, and I am sute the different groups represent a certain community. 
These communities of small farmers ought to unite and buy jointly a 
truck. Some of these grouped teams travel, to my personal knowledge, 
thirty miles with their tobacco. This trip takes two days and one night 
to land the sale. The teams and the men alike are unfit for work for 
several days thereafter. Count the cost of man, wagon and animals. 
The automobile will do the same work in a few hours and be ready 
instantly for other work. If the farmer drives his wagon half of his time: 
on the road is lost driving this way and that getting out of the road for 
trucks and automobiles. If you cannot put your products on the market 
as fast as your neighbor you cannot compete with him. That is all. 
If you cannot do it single handed unite your forces. That is the com- 
monest of common sense. 
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Farmers cannot hire ditching done any more. Ditching with pick 
and shovel is a past art. You cannot pay the price, and you cannot 
find the ditcher. Ditching is now a profession. The last time we had 
our work done by hand the gentleman came in a large Buick, worked a 
few hours for a few days and the job was done. The element of drudgery 
is too great. We are living in an age of steam and gas and power. 
Why strain the muscles when you can turn the throttle with the weight 
of one finger and the work is done? You can buy a machine ditcher, 
drawn by horse power, for as little as forty dollars. If done with hired 
help it does not take but a few yards to cost forty dollars. Two mules 
and a machine ditcher will make more ditches in a day than ten men can 
make in a week. Here the drudgery is eliminated. Any boy can drive 
the team. Why not join your forces and buy a ditcher or buy it by 
yourself? A dozen peanut growers will pay more to thresh their pea- 
nuts in one year than a whole peanut outfit will cost. At the same time 
it is yours and you can thresh your peanuts when you please to do it. 
You will have the outfit for many years, depending upon the care you 
give it. We are paying now around ten dollars a cord for cutting wood. 
The best woodcutters cannot cut more than two cords of wood in the 
woods a day. Do you know that you can buy a wood saw that will fell 
the tree and cut up the wood, and that one man can cut as much as fif- 
teen cords in one day? Muscular strength and drudgery are again 
eliminated. Why not a few of you unite your forces and buy a machine, 
and in a few days lay in all the wood you need for the winter and sum- 
mer use? Do you lke to trudge along the old way because it is tradi- 
tional? I do not know of anything more annoying than to have to run 
to the woods or wood pile morning, noon and night, to cut wood for the 
preparation of the meal. To me it would be enough to spoil the temper 
of a saint. 

Here is a fine proposition suggested to me by a former Brickite. I 
am not sure that it is original with him, but it is a fine proposition and 
I am passing it along: 

The average farmer who is working on his own farm or farming on 
his own account must grow not less than four or five hundred bushels of 
peanuts yearly or more. Some, to my knowledge, grow eight hundred 
and a thousand bushels. It usually costs twenty-five cents a sack to 
thresh this amount. One sack holds about four bushels. It will cost 
twenty-five dollars to thresh one hundred sacks or four hundred bushels. 
Form a company of sufficient numbers and let them pay for their stock 
exactly what they would pay to an outsider for threshing their peanuts. 
If properly handled it would pay for itself in one year and after that 
it ought to clear a dividend. 

There is one outstanding difficulty in this as in nearly everything in 
_ which we engage in codperative manner. That one man who will take 
the leadership. Where is he? He must be unselfish, honest and level- 
headed. 

I am speaking especially with reference to farmers who have limited 
means and not much help. Codperation and organization ought to 
mean more than a little partnership. To organize and codperate for 
community uplift and progress takes a lot of intelligence and honesty. 
I would not impugn your citizenship and standing in the community to 
say that you lacked either as farmers. It is a fact that most of us as 
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farmers are hard to understand some of the simplest business relations. 
When the business demands that we shall pay our bills by a bank check 
and require a receipt, and that all these operations should be booked, and 
when an auditor is called in to balance our accounts and check up our 
mistakes we are too quick to think that our honesty is questioned. There 
is no other way to do business when others are involved in that business. 
Lhe honest man wants to be checked up. It gives him a standing that 
nothing else will. ‘Treasurers and secretaries of any organization, 
whether churches, Sunday Schools, secret orders, debating societies, or 
what not, have no business keeping other people’s money in their per- 
sonal possession. ‘The banks are the national depositories for all such 
organizations and other people’s money ought to be kept there. 

It should not only be put in the bank, but it ought to be put there to 
the credit of the institution to which it belongs. This may not be good 
farming, but it is good business. I know of at least one man who went 
to the penitentiary for using other people’s money for only a few days 
and could not replace it. Organizations and companies should demand 
cancelled checks and receipts for all expenses every so often in a joint 
meeting. If officers count this an infringement upon their personal 
integrity dismiss them and get officers who do not so regard it. It is 
the only way to do business. 

We do not organize more and do not succeed better because we lack 
faith in each other. This is perfectly natural. The Negroes have been 
schooled in credulousness for a great many years. The encumbrance 
of so long an inheritance cannot be so easily thrown off. Expect the 
best that is in your neighbor and your neighbor will prove up to your 
highest expectation. You not only make your neighbor better by your 
good thoughts of him, but you add to your own spiritual and mental 
growth incaleulably. You grow yourself, | 

Farmers must buy modern machinery for their farm. It is the best 
investment you can make. Corn planters, cotton planters, gang plows, 
and machinery of every sort that will save you worry and steps should 
be bought. Yon cannot afford to farm without these implements. If 
you do you must be left behind in the occupation of farming. You can 
not make it. I think a farmer who can buy an automobile ought to be 
able to buy a tractor engine. With a tractor engine you can plow, 
harrow, and plant your ground while your neighbor is breaking his 
ground, and you have beaten him a hundred miles in the manner in 
which you have prepared the soil. At the close of the day you are 
not too tired to go with your family to the moving picture show or to 
some community entertainment where you may get an inspirational 
uplift for the next day’s work. Look at your neighbors. That is what 
they do and keep ahead of you. 

I think the farmer who is making good ought to buy a Ford car. I 
saw a big farmer the other day who lived out about eight miles from 
Rocky Mount. He was driving a horse and buggy. I asked him how 
much money he had cleared the year before on his farm and he said 
that he had cleared over and above all expenses about three thousand 
dollars. It took him a good half day to drive to Rocky Mount.for his 
plow point. He might have saved the trip or run over there in twenty 
minutes and made his purchase and had the rest of the day for work 
on his farm if he had owned a Ford car. I am not arguing that one 
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should purchase modern machinery with which to facilitate his work 
in order to give him more time to be idle. It will give him more time 
to do the things that machinery cannot do. The good farmer never 
has idle time. Time spent at a farmers’ conference is not idle time. 
The matter of getting the latest and best information on farming meth- 
ods is the most important thing that a farmer can do. One cannot put 
into practice on his farm or anywhere else what he does not know. 

Improved machinery means more intelligence on the farm. Farming 
is the most complicated and diversified occupation there is in the world. 
It takes a horticulturist to grow apples to perfection. It takes a dairy- 
man of the best type to put milk and butter on the market to meet state 
and county inspection and public approval. It takes a mechanic of the 
highest quality to keep up repair on the farm of fences, houses and ma- 
chinery. It takes a bookkeeper to keep farm accounts and records. He 
must be something of a Wall Street broker to keep up with market prices 
so that he will know how and when to sell his farm products. He must 
be an electrician and an engineer as well if he is going to compete with 
his neighbor who lights his house with a Delco light and runs all of his 
machinery with power. 

When you come to live stock you have a world without end of neces- 
sary information for your success. Cattle, cows, sheep, hogs, horses, 
poultry, bees, and scores of special strains of each, every one of them re- 
quiring special treatment and expert knowledge. If the farmer has the 
inclination and the will he can become specialist in any one of these 
lines. There are men who do nothing but breed the special brands of 
high bred stock. There are those who breed bees and who supply the 
world’s demands of purebred queen bees. The higher you go in this 
specialization the more you become the world’s greatest benefactor. 

I have been studying about the value of limes upon the soils. To be 
a first-class farmer you must be a chemist of the first magnitude. You 
as farmers, have no idea of the part that chemicals must play in the pro- 
duction of your crops. The fertilizer that will bring to perfection one 
crop will kill another. You must know the fertilizer and know the 
nature of the soil on which this fertilizer is to be used and you must know 
how well a certain grade of fertilizer is adapted to the seed you want 
to produce. Every first-class farm is a chemical laboratory and the 
farmer is a chemist. Every first-class farmer must be something of a 
physicist as well. Every first-class farmer must be something of a doc- 
tor as well for all animals are subject to bodily disorders that must be 
corrected by medical advice. He must also be a weather prophet. You 
eut your hay and let the storm come on it and see where your profits 
go. You must be able to read the signs in the heavens and the pub- 
lished directions. Your job is a big one requiring as you go up the 
most complicated knowledge about every thing under the sun. I have 
said nothing about plant diseases and insect life affecting the success of 
the farmer nor that world or destruction hid in the unseen bacteria. As 
farmers you may be sluggards moving along on the lowest possible level 
of life or you may be a prince living in a palace. There are a lot of us 
on the lower levels who ought to move up to the higher gradations. You 
can get more out of your farm life but you must know how. 

If you expect to work simply as a hireling you will not need this 
information to any great extent. You only have to do as you are told 
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to do as a hireling. You may never as a hireling be asked to use even 
your own initiative in an emergency. If you expect to manage a farm 
you must have initiative and some executive ability. Twenty acres or 
more constitute a farm. If you have that much land you are a farmer 
and you must move on your own initiative. : ; 

The days of ignorant farming are passing. The government cannot 
and does not encourage ignorant farming. The times are demanding 
better schools and better roads. These two improvements are here and 
the farmers must pay the bills. Your farm must make you a lying and 
enough more to meet these public expenses. If your intelligence will 
not make the ends meet, then before a great while the taxes will eat you 
up and your land will go into the ownership of men who have the intelli- 
gence to make the land meet the bills for public improvements. As 
farmers you must subscribe to every public improvement that comes into 
your community. You must buy stocks, bonds and meet public taxes. 
These improvements all increase the value of your farm. Selfishness 
and personal ends must not hold back community progress in any line. 
You are a part of the community and when you hold back its progress 
you defeat yourself. Not to know is no longer an excuse. You must 
know. You cannot stay at home and pride yourself that you never go 
to a farmers’ meeting and expect to know. Wherever people are gathered 
together to discuss publie problems there you may go to learn. There is 
where you get in the spirit of things. There is where you get knowledge. 
There is where you get the inspiration. The spirit of rivalry and com- 
petition will go a long way to help us in our farm operations. There is a 
farmer in Nash County who thinks he can beat every one else in the 
county growing watermelons. There is a score of farmers in his com- 
munity quietly trying to beat him. The result is that there are better 
watermelons grown in that community than in any other community in 
the county. 
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RURAL LIFE 
(continued ) 
Farmers Coneress, Aucust 16, 17, 1921 


It is worth very much to any man who is interested in agricultural 
operations to take a leisurely trip four hundred miles through North 
Carolina in an automobile. A party of us left Bricks July 11th and 
joined Rey. P. R. DeBerry in Raleigh. Taking his big Studebaker car, 
we were off the 12th for a two days trip among the colored farmers of 
the central and western part of the state. 

We were not touring, nor sightseeing, nor joy riding. Our one pur- 
pose was to study the land, the people and the conditions under which 
our colored farmers were living. We wanted to see what conditions were 
compatible and what were not compatible. The trip took us through 
about eighteen counties. 

We started our study in Edgecombe County. This is the county in 
which Brick School is located. This county should be the first in all of 
its operations because of its educational advantages and the inspiration 
it ought to receive from this institution. 

There are in the county now about 25,000 Negroes. These Negroes 
own 4,000 farms and homes, numbering about 17,000 acres of land. 
Some individuals own as much as 500 acres. We are sorry to say that 
most of this land is not under the most improved condition. We have 
not been able to have in this county a full time farm demonstration agent. 
The Brick School and our farm meetings have given very much impulse 
to farm operations, but even this has not reached all the farmers in ways 
to stimulate them to their greatest efforts. We lack time, money and 
authority that ought to come directly from the state. It has been demon- 
strated in other counties that nothing is so valuable in stimulating the 
farmers as a real, live, wide-a-wake farm demonstration agent who lives 
and works among the farmers every day. A farm not half developed and 
not improved is not an asset to the state nor to the owner. It ought to 
come into the highest state of production, then only does it become 
Sd Oe es 

The school population of this county is about 7,000 children with an 
enrollment of about 5,000 children, whose average attendance is about 
3,000 under the compulsory law. The county has a colored school super- 
visor who gives the work all of her time. Mrs. Carrie Battle has revo- 
lutionized the school work under her charge. She is insistent and tire- 
less. very one knows her and respects her. Her office is in the court- 
house at Tarboro. The white county officials hold her in the highest 
esteem. ‘The teachers and schoolhouses rank among the best in the state 
for colored people. 

I-do not know anything that affects public improvements and progress 
more than good roads. The farmers are generally slow to vote for good 
roads, but no class of people appreciate them more than the farmer when 
they are built. The area of the county is 515 square miles, and yet I have 
traveled over every part of the county and over some of the best roads 
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in the state. The local papers tell us that a cement road leading across 
the county is now in process of construction. This road will eventually 
lead into Raleigh, some fifty miles away. 

Halifax County has an area of 681 square miles, with a colored popu- 
lation of nearly 30,000 souls. They own 70,000 acres of land. Their 
school poulation is around 10,000, with an enrollment of about 7,000, 
and an average attendance of about 3,000 children. This county has a 
colored school supervisor who has done a very fine work among the 
colored people. The colored people meet every condition set by the state 
and county for the erection of colored schoolhouses. A few months ago 
they had raised their part for twelve Rosenwald schoolhouses, and had to 
wait on the county and state to recoupe their part. They will meet any 
condition set for them. The colored population is not congested in any 
one part of the county. They are located in every section of the county 
and about evenly distributed. Their homes, for the most part, are clean, 
and their houses are well constructed and show signs of thrift and happi- 
ness. Very few colored farmers have migrated from this section of the 
state. ‘Those who have gone from Halifax County can hardly be missed. 
This in itself shows that the racial equilibrium is not much disturbed. 

Nash County, which joins us on the west, is one of our best farming 
communities. The fifteen thousand Negroes in the county own more 
than 25,000 acres of land and more than 2,000 farms. They are a pro- 
gressive lot of colored people. They have a number of independent 
schools aside from the public schools. They have excellent churches, and 
their homes are being built on modern lines. This county has twelve 
miles of cement road running from Rocky Mount to Nashville, the county 
seat. ‘I'he contour of the county is rolling and red clay. The important 
towns are Nashville, Spring Hope, Middlesex, and let us say a part of 
Rocky Mount. There is a great deal of the land in this county unculti- 
vated and developed. It waits only for the man who has the brain and 
the energy. The county has no county farm demonstration agent nor 
colored school supervisor. I do not know what can be more advantageous 
to the success of the colored farmer than the addition of a colored farm 
demonstration agent and a colored school supervisor. While the preach- 
ers are ministering to the spiritual needs of our folks and the teachers 
are directing their intellectual life, and the state and county health offices 
are looking after the health of the masses, the farm demonstration 
agents and the colored school supervisors are daily giving inspiration 
and purpose to rural life everywhere. The state and county are the direct 
beneficiaries of the work of these two agents. Having five children go to 
school every day from one family where formerly only three went means 
very much for the literacy of the state. 

Teaching boys how to grow forty bushels of corn on the same acreage 
where their fathers could grow only ten is adding very much to the 
wealth of the state. The community which does not appreciate and 
recognize this truth is impervious to eternal values. Every farmers’ 
conference tells how much increase there has been in corn, peas, cotton, 
peanuts, oats, rye, tobacco, and other things under the direction of our 
farm demonstration agents. 

We pass through Franklin County into Wake. Every one knows that 
Raleigh is in Wake County. As soon as you arrive in Wakefield or 
Zebulon, both small country hamlets, you know that you must be about 
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fifteen miles from the capital city. Hard-surfaced roads present such a 
temptation to touch the accelerator just a little, and little, and again a 
little more, and again, if you do not happen to see any motorcycles lurk- 
ing about. The colored population of this county is less than 30,000, 
and they own less than 6,000 farms. They own about 60,000 acres of 
land. Their school population is about 10,000, with an enrollment of 
about 7,000, and an average daily attendance of about 4,000 children. 
We ought to expect the school average to be higher, of course, being ad- 
jacent to the seat of state authority. Wake County has had for a number 
of years two colored agents, in the person of Miss Delany for the schools, 
and Professor Roberts for the farmers. They have gone in and out of the 
farm homes daily carrying inspiration and encouragement and inspiring 
hope. The daily contact with these personalities has been the leavening 
power in the county. We have seen for a number of years the finest 
products that could be produced on exhibition in our colored State Fair. 
In the city market in Raleigh every day in the year one will see these 
same fine farm products. They will do justice to any racial group. 
Here one will see what the agents are doing to help the farmers to con- 
serve and preserve their products. The homes of the farmers show neat- 
ness and cleanliness. We have been greatly surprised to see how far 
some of our farmers have gone in beautifying their homes and premises. 
This is as it should be. . | | 

The excellent public schools of Raleigh, the fine institutions repre- 
sented by St. Augustine School and Shaw University have given the 
colored rural population a great inspiration. The well ordered homes of 
some of their city cousins have also been an inspiration to the colored 
rural population. 

There are so many opportunities, educational and inspirational, about 
the state capitol, that it is almost like living under the shadows of a 
great university. Then the main thoroughfares ars so fine that those 
_ living in the most remote parts of the county ought to have no difficulty 
or count it no hardship to go to the city for lectures, recitals, conventions, 
conferences, and for general consultation with those under state au- 
thority. These opportunities are the best sort of unearned increment. 

We pass from Wake County to Chatham County. There are no less 
than 8,000 colored people in Chatham County. They own about 2,000 
farms and homes, and about 30,000 acres of land. The two small towns, 
Moncure and Haywood, have quite a settlement of colored people. At 
Haywood they seem rather isolated and some of the homes had a pro- 
gressive appearance. The disadvantages under which we started, the 
social, industrial, business and educational status, in which we find our- 
selves should not be allowed to differentiate from other people who live 
In the same community and in the same environment. 

If other racial groups living in the same community have their homes 
painted, flowers in their gardens and other ornaments that add to home 
life and beauty, it is perfectly right that we should catch the inspiration. 
If we cannot be leaders in these matters, we ought to be good followers. 
We have the labor, and a gallon of paint and a paint brush will work 
wonders in a few hours. If we cannot keep the yard fence looking decent 
and in repair let us move it. We must take personal pride in the com- 
munity in which we live. It is the best sort of civic pride. In this 
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community we ought to prove our best selves. Chatham County has dis- 
graced itself recently with a lynching bee. 

Crossing the river into Lee County we were very much impressed with 
the sign, ‘““You are welcome to Lee County.” This large sign was in a 
most conspicuous place and we interpreted it to mean what it said, and 
that we were included in the invitation. We stopped to ponder and to 
contrast the difference. We have been in parts of our country where the 
overhead signs read, “Nigers and dogs not wanted.” We have seen in 
other parts where land was advertised for sale and the biggest asset in 
the advertisement was the absence of Negroes from the community. 

There are less than 4,000 colored people in Lee County. They own 
about 700 farms and.about 8,000 acres of land. The area of the county 
is very small, and the entire population less than 15,000. 

I have been for several years on a local inter-racial committee. Since: 
the world war it has been necessary to have such a committee in the 
South on inter-racial relations. I am also on the state inter-racial com- 
mittee. That means that I am always looking out for the small things 
and the larger things, too, as we make our daily rounds, that count for 
good will and peace between the two racial groups. At Sanford we saw 
a large number of colored men at work as carpenters and bricklayers on 
some of the finest buildings going up in the city. I was shown others 
and advised that they were the work of colored carpenters, under colored 
contractors, A former Brick School boy was foreman on one of the 
jobs. These contractors and workmen were personal friends of mine, 
and later I had the pleasure of seeing some of their own homes and 
business. They were among the best in the community. Broadway, 
Cumnock, and Jonesboro are progressive communities in which the 
colored people are doing well. I was advised that only a few of the 
colored people had migrated from this part of the state. It means that 
they are happy and that they can buy homes in communities that are 
compatible. After all, we must have compatibility in our homes and in 
our neighborhood, in our comimunity, in our relations with the outside 
world. I would not live a week in a community that was not compatible. 
To receive a gibe and a thrust every time one steps on the street, or into 
a corner grocery, or on the public highway, by other racial groups is 
contemptible, and especially so when one knows that there is absolutely 
no redress for that sort of contempt. One wonders what the preachers 
are preaching or what the schools are teaching. Patriotism, love of com- 
munity, social and personal progress are of slow growth in such communi- 
ties where there is so much incompatibility. 7 

All the world has heard of Moore County. It is an area of 798 square 
miles. The main line of the Seaboard railroad crosses it from north to 
south. It is crossed and recrossed by Page’s railroad. Here is Southern — 
Pines, Pinehurst, Jackson Springs, Carthage, and scores of other smaller 
towns. ‘The names are common to the resorter and tourist. It has a 
population of less than 6,000 Negroes, who own about 16,000 acres of 
land. Excluding the villages and towns, twenty-five years ago I would 
not have paid the taxes for all the rest of the land. Twenty-five years 
ago I went all over the county, and one could scarcely get anywhere for 
the sand and roads were practically unknown. Sand, sand, sand—every- 
where sand. 
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Moore County is now the veritable garden spot of the state. The local 
intersecting railroads have changed hands. Fine public highways have 
been built in every direction. The tourist and capitalist, making their 
annual visits to this section, have discovered in that vast land undis- 
covered possibilities of wealth. Thousands and thousands of acres of 
this waste have been converted into peach orchards. Peach packing sta- 
tions have been built all along the track for the convenience of the peach 
shippers. I was told that several trains of peaches were shipped daily 
to the Northern market. Where the land was not already planted I saw 
the Fordson tractors getting it ready for fall planting. Most of this 
undeveloped land was what is called cut-over land. It is absolutely 
barren except for a lot of shrubby pines shrubby oaks and some native 
tough grasses and wild composite flowers. Tupelle and poplar may be 
found in the swamps and lowlands. 

I wondered as I passed along to get a bit of information here and 
there, if our colored people were learning to do by doing. I wondered 
if they were getting the inspiration. Sixteen thousand acres of land 
ought to be the nucleus of an industry. A hundred acres ought to make 
a good peach farm. What an opportunity for the colored man who has 
brain and industry and some little money and a great ambition. We have 
not the faintest idea of the wonderful opportunities in the millions of 
acres of the waste lands of our southern country. These lands are just 
begging the capitalist to come and invest in the undeveloped resources 
of its bosom. It is there, but it just needs the brain and some little 
money. The brawn is there, too; it just needs the intelligent direction. 
Compatible conditions will keep it there. 

The land in Moore County will never again sell for one dollar an 
acre while peaches are selling for three dollars a bushel at the tree. Most 
of the trees bear from two to five bushels of peaches. They are planted 
about fifteen feet apart. It takes about 150 trees to the acre. Any one 
can figure the income at that rate. These peaches ought to begin bearing 
in three years. There is nothing so fabulous as the income per acre from 
such an investment. There is nothing so sure. Some of the rows as we 
viewed them seemed endless. Greensboro, sixty miles away, was sending 
trucks to the peach area daily for loads of peaches for the local market, 
in Greensboro. A little while back one of these peach orchards sold for 
$85,000. 

The business of supervision has become so important that many of 
the growers combine and employ an expert from the State Department of 
Agriculture. They can pay more than the state can pay for such expert 
supervision. The work is as yet in its infancy. We are advising our 
Negro boys to go to our best agricultural schools and specialize in: this 
department of fruit cultivation so that they can manage such enterprises 
as these large fruit farms. They do not seem to get the vision. As long 
as our folks are buying farms, and they are increasing their holdings 
every year, there are vast opportunities for their services as horticul- 
turists. Ten Negro farmers in Moore County, North Carolina, ought to 
be able to get together and make peach-growing worth while to the 
group. Their traditions and the local environment have taken away 
their inspiration. They also lack knowledge. They have not been 
schooled in initiative of this sort. Codperation with most of us has been 
a doubtful experiment. We must learn and grow more before we can 
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take hold of the larger industries that require large codperation. Hxpe- 
rience and knowledge are vital to the success of any enterprise. The 
great enterprises of the North have been growing codperatively since the 
country was discovered. The South has been giving its time to matters 
of social adjustments. The adjustment of its racial groups has been its 
nightmare by day as well as by night. Hatreds, jealousies, prejudices, 
have entered too much into our daily contact and relations to allow us to 
grow nationally. The conditions of all progress are in education, indus- 
try, compatibility. 

I read somewhere that the conscious mind may not get a true per- 
spective and may error. Still it is conscious. When I read in the papers 
every day and note all the deviltries perpetrated here and there all over 
the South, I wonder that we have all gotten along as well as we have, 
and especially do I wonder how the Negro has made such progress. Then 
I hear that the subconscious mind never errors. The conscious mind 
would have me riled and leaving the country, boot and baggage, when I 
read what is happening somewhere else outside of North Carolina. The 
subconscious mind comes in and says to me, when I am quiet and alone 
and perhaps when I am half asleep, “No, do not get discouraged.” The 
South is the garden spot of the world. It has the prettiest moons, the 
brightest days, its florescence on a thousand hills and in as many vales 
scatters its fragrance and beauty three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year. Its cataracts, rills, and springs sparkle with diamonds of — 
beauty and health. The woods and swamps are filled with every sort. of 
game, her rivers and lakes abound with every known fish for the sports- 
men, her climate is the most equitable in the world, the rainfall the most 
evenly distributed, the storms not so awfully destructive, the exotic popu- 
lation the least of that of any other similar area, with an adapted vegeta- 
tion from the highest altitudes to the equator. The contour of the 
surface is high or low as one likes it. Smooth or rough. The Blue Ridge 
Mountains afford a retreat from the Northern winters as well as a 
retreat from the Southern sun. Her altitude, pine forest and splendid 
waters are an asset that no other country in the world can equal. In the 
next few years more than fifty millions of dollars will be spent in North 
Carolina alone for public roads. Steam roads and electric cars will soon 
intersect every nook and corner of the state. The most inaccessible parts 
of the state and the South will become the public highways. Automobiles 
and trucks will bring the most remote farms to the city markets daily. 
The telephone and radio are already available in our country homes. 

In the next two years North Carolina will spend four millions of 
dollars for Negro health and education. ‘This has already been passed 
by state Legislature. This amount of money put into health and educa- 
tion in any community will make a change. It shows an enlightenment 
of public sentiment and a change of attitude on the part of the citizens 
of the state. Progress cannot and will not be thwarted. Education, en- 
hghtenment, Christianity—this trio is the saving grace of any com- 
munity. I do not know of any place better than North Carolina. This 
is my subconscious mind. It never errors. 

We leave Moore County and cross into Montgomery County. This is 
what we call a hickory country. The land is rocky and red with hills 
almost precipitous. We could not visit many of the colored people 
because of the inaccessibility of most of the rural homes. The colored 
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population is about 4,000, and they pay taxes on about 8,000 acres of 
land. They are engaged in general agriculture, corn, tobacco and cotton 
being their prevailing crops. They have a few cotton factories in the 
town of Troy and more in the county, and many lumber mills. The 
Pedee River and its tributaries furnish a large part of the power for 
the factory work. The county has a real gold mine which was profitably 
worked a few years ago. It was my pleasure to visit it some years ago 
when it was in operation. It has been abandoned, and the machinery 
and buildings show signs of a past prosperity. 

The town of Troy has one of the two wooden courthouses left in the 
state. It was being replaced by a modern stone structure. It will cost 
when finished about $200,000. I am told that the stone in the construc- 
tion of this building was taken from the site on which the building stands. 
Tt rather reminds one of our Northern centers in that it stands at the 
juncture of a number of the public roads leading into the town. 

The Peabody School, under the auspices of the American Missionary 
Association of New York, is the only institution in all of that part of 
the country giving anything like a high school education to the colored 
people in all of that section of the country. The school is beautiful for 
its location just out of thé city. It fronts a public road and is on high 
ground with splendid drainage. Several of their buildings are new and. 
up-to-date for school purposes. 

A hard-surfaced road is in construction from Charlotte to Raleigh. 
The distance is nearly two hundred miles. It will probably pass through 
nine counties. It will open up a country of immense possibilities. A 
cement bridge connecting up this road is already in construction across 
the Yadkin River. This bridge will be nearly or quite 2,000 feet long. 
Tt would ornament the approach to any Northern city. 


From Troy we went to Biscoe, Star and Ashboro in Randolph County. 
This is also an oak and hickory county. The roads took us through a 
very fine section of the country. The country looks very undeveloped. 
The roads were very fine. The rural homes appeared rather small. Many 
of the women along the roads were seen bottoming chairs. Chair-making 
seemed to be one of the main industries in that section. The frames of 
‘the chairs were made at the factories and sent out to the country women 
to have the bottoms put in them. These bottoms were made of white 
oak splits. The absence of colored people engaged in this business seemed 
very noticeable. 

The town of Ashboro had all the appearances of being a hustling town. 
More than a half dozen buildings were going up. We saw no colored 
carpenters or bricklayers on the job anywhere. We were advised that 
no colored men were allowed to work at their trade in the town. We saw 
several colored mechanics with their kit of tools packed, leaving the town. 
Some of them we knew to be the equal of any mechanics in any other 
eroup of workers. Still their mechanical efficiency counted nothing. iit 
was their unfortunate tradition, and their black faces which counted 
them out. Here my conscious mind came up again. We did not have 
the fecling that we had when we left Lee County. A man ought to be 
passed on his merits and not on his color. They wanted mechanics, but 
not black mechanics. These men would do well to migrate. Wherever 
they went. I know they were in the frame of mind to swear vengeance 
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against any community that would tolerate that sort of condition. That 
is what makes socialists, bolsheviks, and Catholics out of us. 

We soon find ourselves in Guilford County. We arrive in High Point 
and remain long enough to see friends and inquire about the conditions 
of our farmers. 

I think it true that there are more manfacturers of furniture in this 
county than in any other county in the state. The Brick School has 
bought furniture in New York only to await shipment from High Point. 
Later we have gone to High Point and seen this furniture in the making. 
These two cities are in the oak and hickory section of the state. I have 
seen its street cars in Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Washington, 
Asheville, Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala. Of course a business of this 
size will give work of one sort or another to a great many of our colored 
laborers. There are 15,000 of our people in Guilford County. They 
own 3,000 homes and farms. They are. paying taxes on 17,000 acres of 
land. The Negroes in Guilford County have the inspiration of one of 
the best state colleges for Negroes to be found in the South. The college 
ought to be the certer of all the best influence for farming in a hundred 
miles about it. If they are found to be using poor farming methods they 
ought to be fined. Alamance, Orange and Durham counties are rather 
small counties, but they have some of the best farms and form some of 
the best farming and industrial communities to be found in the state. 
Durham is-really the emporium for N egro enterprise and thrift. To- 
bacco, cotton and corn, and some wheat are the leading farm products 
in this section of the state. Gibsonville, Burlington, Graham and Hills- 
boro are thriving towns. They are centers of cotton and furniture manu- 
facturing interests. | 

This study took us through about fifteen counties. We were not 
investigating the town and city conditions, but the farming interests. 
In counties where they had rural supervisors there was a marked dif- 
ference in the attitude and progress of the farmers. Their outward 
appearance was different from what we saw several years ago. The 
farmers were better clad; their work animals were in better condition; 
their teams were not all dilapidated; many of them are using improved 
machinery; their barns and houses were more orderly built and better 
maintained; the houses in which they live are a decided improvement 
over the old houses we usually see along the railroad. They are giving 
more care to their wells and pumps. They are learning to screen their 
windows. The ancestral waste barrel in many cases are being removed 
from their kitchen windows. They are using more paint not only to 
save their houses, but because it adds beauty to their premises. They 
are planting flowers. They are putting out fruit trees and investing in 
thoroughbred chickens, hogs and cows. These are all good signs. They 
are really coming. Some have had to come from so far down the road 
that it may appear that they have not made any progress. They are 
coming nevertheless. At no place where we stopped did we have to 
confine our diet to sweet potatoes and boiled eggs in order to preserve — 
our health by the osmos process. 

We saw in many places attempts made to improve the soil. We found 
alfalfa, red clover and crimson clover in the red clay sections. Peas 
were grown generally. The farm demonstration agents and the farmers’ 
conferences have been an inspiration to the farmers to grow legumes to 
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help the land to bring forth its fruit. They are learning that they can- 
not use up the fertility of the soil and still have it. They are learning 
that an investment in legumes is one of the best they can make for crop 
productions. 

The papers have been saying that one man in four in the American 
army is uneducated. If that is true it is a sad comment on the condi- 
tions of this country. There is no power in the world to equal that of 
education. We cannot exaggerate its power and its importance. A 
trained mind, a trained hand and a trained heart are indomitable. An 
unlettered man lives in isolation. He cannot appreciate the creation of 
nature. ‘here is no progress in isolation and a static mind atrophies. 
Whatever be the proportion of illiteracy, those of us who move about 
among the masses know that notwithstanding our private schools and 
public schools, ignorance and superstition are simply appalling: It is 
not only appalling, but it is dangerous to any environment. It is a 
menace to the state and government. 
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BRICK SCHOOL IN PERSPECTIVE 


Work began at the Brick School in 1895 under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Association. The “Estes Farm,” named after the 
owner, General Estes of the Civil War, came into the possession of Mrs. 
Julia E. Brewster Brick, of Brooklyn, New York, who found it a burden 
on her hands. Mrs. Brick had visited the community, and her heart 


had been made sad by the sights which greeted her on every side. The 


sad faces and depressed spirits in a large environment of Negro conges- 
tion appealed to her heart. She was responsive to this appeal. It was 
the voice of God which she did not mistake. 

Her life and thoughts and heart had been attuned to this appeal, and 
so she sought how best she might help the situation. The advice of 
General Oliver O. Howard was sought. He introduced Secretary A. F. 
Beard and Mr. H. W. Hubbard, at the time Treasurer of the American 
Missionary Association. The result of this counsel was that a large 
farm of 1,12914 acres of land in North Carolina three miles from the 
town of Enfield was given to the American Missionary Association for 
Negro education. With the gift came also from the same source $5,000 
for the first building. 

There followed other ‘gifts from Mrs. Brick and from the American 
Missionary Association, so that the farm was soon stocked with hogs, 
horses, mules, cows and farm implements. ‘Houses of various sorts, 
including school buildings, domitories, teachers’ cottages, tenant houses 
and barns have been put up, valued at several hundred thousand dollars. 
This beautiful munificence has been our saving grace during the last 
twenty-seven years of stress and strain in the financial world. 

We began work with the modest number of five teachers. We now 
have about twenty teachers and a few less than 400 students. The stu- 
dents come from a dozen states and from nearly all the counties in North 


Carolina. The larger number of them comes from a radius of fifty . 


miles. 

The purpose of the institution is to teach the students to do the things 
the best way in the community where they may live. Being rurally 
situated, the first and greatest appeal must be made along the line of an 
agricultural education. The knowledge of how to extract from the soil 
the largest and best products which the community may need for its 
consumption is an asset in which any group of people may well take 
pride. Most town and city boys coming to us have an aversion to this 
form of education, and especially to the strenuousfess necessary to an 
efficient application of the most vital principles of agriculture. 

Horses have to be shod, and farmers have to have houses in which to 
live and under which to shelter their stock. So we have to teach the boys 
to work in iron and wood. Along with this goes some drawing and 
planning. Tools and wagons must be kept in repair. Boys going back 
to their communities ought to be later the real leaders in the community. 
In many instances they are the leaders. 

While the boys are investing their time in the farm crafts and the shop 
crafts the girls are learning to do needlework and house cleaning, wash- 
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ing and sewing. They learn the home life by getting some of the con- 
ventionalities of it here in the classroom under teachers who get from 
Pratt and Columbia and other good schools the best they have to offer. 
These teachers are themselves largely the products of our American Mis- 
sionary Association Schools. They have not been satisfied to “graduate 
and quit,” but they have continued to study. In addition to giving the 
boys work on the farm and in the shop, and the girls work in the kitchen, 
laundry, dining-room and sewing-room, and general house cleaning, all 
are offered a first-class high school course covering six years, preceded by 
six years of elementary education. 

The writer of these notes is himself a product of Oberlin and Fisk 
University. He knows how to do a great many things, including type- 
setting, printing, farming, plumbing, some work in wood, poultry-raising 
and agriculture, stock husbandry. He lectures, preaches sometimes, and 
writes for newspapers. He counts himself a fair judge of artistic 
values wherever they are on exhibition. He knows how utterly impos- 
sible it is to try to do any one of the above things with any degree of 
efficiency or even ordinary skill without mental training. The mind is 
the master, and unless that has training and poise the hand fails. The 
academic course is to meet this condition. Many of the boys and girls 
stay to finish it, but the bulk never finish. Many of them do not stay 
for the full course—not ‘that they do not have the money in many 
cases—but because education among the masses it not popular. They 
have had a propaganda for many years that a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing. ‘They have been advised that they belong to a subject 
group, and that they need only the rudimentary necessaries of life. A 
fine horse and buggy or a car and nice clothes make an appeal above any 
sacrifice for study. It is the appeal for the glitter and the glare. This 
false notion comes to the half grown youth because they got a bad start. 
They were neglected in the public schools—parents ignorant of the — 
necessity of education on the one hand, and poorly prepared teachers on 
the other hand, and poorly furnished and constructed schoolhouses. ‘T'he 
whole school environment has not been psychological. It has rather 
been repulsive. 

Some who return to their homes are making good farmers, as evi- 
denced by their better crops, better fertility of their soil, better kept work 
animals, better kept machinery, better homes, yards, and community life. 

Many of those who finish the high school course attend other schools 
and later enter the ministry, dentistry, or become physicians, teachers, 
Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. workers, or instructors in agriculture either 
in our schools or as county farm demonstration agents. The best ex- 
amples are Isaac Bunn, farmer, and owns his own farm of 250 acres 
bought and paid for in Halifax County; Benjamin Bullock, under the 
Smith-Lever Fund, in charge of agriculture in the colored state college 
in Texas; Rev. A. S. Croom, Baptist minister, Salisbury, N. C.; Dr. 
Joseph Harrison, physician, Kinston, N. C.; Dr. Wille Sessoms, dentist, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; Dr. R. R. Robinson, physician, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
Miss Hattie Green, Miss Lucy Richmond McCoy, Miss Susie Adams, 
Young Women’s Christian Association work, New York; Miss Annie 
Rhodes, teacher in the city schools of Chicago; Miss Lula Bullock, 
teacher in city schools, Louisville, Ky.; George Bullock, manual training 
in city schools of Louisville, Ky.; Joseph Bullock, a captain in the 
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army, and now a student of dentistry. More than a hundred have gone 
out as graduates, and all are a leavening in the community in which they 
live. The influence of the Brick School has counted in the community 
life of the masses more than any other agency in operation. We mean 
by “Community” the area of a circle of which the school is the center and 
whose radius is twenty-five miles. We have three counties virtually 
inside of this circle whose Negro population is more than 60,000. The 
circle cuts into six other counties whose combined population is more 
than 148,000 Negroes. The nearest institution under private auspices 
doing anything like high school work is exactly sixty-three miles away. 
We have a field all our own. The area in this circle is “our community.” 

We have sought all these years to better the community life by reach- 
ing the farmers directly. To this end we have annually and semi-annu- 
ally farmers’ meetings. They come and spend one or two. days at our 
expense for entertainment, where they have contact with our teachers 
and with men and women sent by the State Department of Agriculture 
at Raleigh, who lecture on the best methods of farm and home life. 

We must do more than talk. We must help them. We have here a 
local Federal Farm Loan Organization, and this organization in the 
last three years has put into Negro farms more than $130,000. This 
money is let by the United States government and on conditions that can 
be met without hardship to the borrower. Titles are investigated, deeds 
are properly made, and a new spirit is put into the farmers of the com- 
munity. We are encouraging our colored men to buy small farms of 
twenty-five and fifty acres and build for themselves modest homes near 
their public schools as far as they can, and not too far from their local 
churches. We advise them to patronize these institutions freely and to 
build up their community life. 

The vision has been a long ways off, like the rainbow, but they have 
begun to catch it. In these three counties they are paying taxes on more 
than 100,000 acres of land. Their homes are very much improved. 
Their churches are excellent for rural communities. They are con- 
tributing largely for the Rosenwald schools. In Halifax County they 
have twelve, and more are now in construction, the colored people paying 
one-third of the cost. 

They have helped us generously to erect several teachers’ cottages here 
at Bricks, and $5,000 is now pledged for further improvements, which 
will be paid as soon as farming conditions and prices enable them to 
do so. 3 

Righteous public sentiment is of slow growth, and one cannot expect 
to change traditions quickly whose roots have penetrated every strata 
of society. It takes sympathy, patience, years, work, and some money. 


T. S. Insorpen. 
May 17, 18, 1922. 


The JOSEPH K. BRICK 
SCHOOL 


BRICKS, N. C. 


was organized twenty-seven years ago under the general 
supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 
offers a first-class High School Course, including Domes- 
tic Science, Domestic Art, Agriculture, Work in Iron and 
Steel, Mechanical Drawing, Instrumental and Vocal 
Music. 


Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost per. 


calendar month, $14.00. Tuition $2.00 and $2.50. Poor 
boys over sixteen years of age may work out a part or all 
of this amount. 


The School Farm contains 1,1291% acres. 
There are 23 school buildings and cottages. 


The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving 
money order, registered mail, parcel post service. 


The telegraph and telephone connections are through 
Enfield, N.C. 


Atlantic Coast Line Trains 33 and 84 stop at Bricks on 
signal. 


Prepaid freight may be sent direct to Bricks, N. OC. 
Express may be sent to Enfield, N. ©. 


The enrollment for last year was 385 students, under 
the leadership of 22 teachers and officers. 


The students maintain religious, musical, and athletic 
organizations. 


There is a student brass band to enliven outdoor sports. 


For Catalogue and other information, write 


-T. S. INBORDEN, Principal 


MITCHELL PRINTING CO., RALEIGH 


